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The  death  of  Julian  had  left  the  public  affairs  of  the  empire 
in  a  very  doubtful  and  dangerous  situation.  The  Roman  army 
was  saved  by  an  inglorious,  perhaps  a  necessary, 
Church.  treaty  ;*  and  the  first  moments  of  peace  were  conse- 
crated by  the  pious  Jovian  to  restore  the  domestic 
tranquillity  of  the  Church  and  State.  The  indiscretion  of  his 
pi^edecessor,  instead  of  reconciling,  had  artfully  fomented  the 
religious  war;  and  the  balance  which  he  affected  to  preserve 
between  the  hostile  factions  served  only  to  perpetuate  the  con- 
test by  the  vicissitudes  of  hope  and  fear,  by  the  rival  claims 
of  ancient  possession  and  actual  favor.     The  Christians  had 

'  The  medals  of  Jovian  adorn  him  with  victories,  laurel  crowns,  and  prostrate 
captives.  Ducange,  Famil.  Bysantin.  p.  52.  Flatteiy  is  a  foolish  suicide ;  she 
destroys  herself  with  her  own  hands. 
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forgotten  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  pagans  had  imbibed 
the  spirit  of  the  Church.  In  private  families  the  sentiments 
of  nature  were  extinguished  by  the  blind  fury  of  zeal  and  re- 
venge ;  the  majesty  of  the  laws  was  violated  or  abused ;  the 
cities  of  the  East  were  stained  with  blood ;  and  the  most  im- 
placable enemies  of  the  Romans  were  in  the  bosom  of  their 
country.  Jovian  was  educated  in  the  profession  of  Christian- 
ity ;  and  as  he  marched  from  Nisibis  to  Antioch,  the  banner 
of  the  Cross,  the  Labaeum  of  Constantine,  which  was  again 
displayed  at  the  head  of  the  legions,  announced  to  the  people 
the  faith  of  their  new  emperor.  As  soon  as  he  ascended  the 
throne,  he  transmitted  a  circular  epistle  to  all  the  governors  of 
provinces,  in  which  he  confessed  the  divine  truth  and  secured 
the  legal  establishment  of  the  Christian  religion.  The  insidi- 
ous edicts  of  Julian  were  abolished,  the  ecclesiastical  immuni- 
ties were  restored  and  enlarged,  and  Jovian  condescended  to 
lament  that  the  distress  of  the  times  obliged  him  to  diminish 
the  measure  of  charitable  distributions.'  The  Christians  were 
unanimous  in  the  loud  and  sincere  applause  which  they  be- 
stowed on  the  pious  successor  of  Julian ;  but  they  were  still 
ignorant  what  creed  or  what  synod  he  would  clioose  for  the 
standard  of  orthodoxy,  and  the  peace  of  the  Church  immedi- 
ately revived  those  eager  disputes  which  had  been  suspended 
during  the  season  of  persecution.  The  episcopal  leaders  of 
the  contending  sects,  convinced  from  experience  how  much 
their  fate  would  depend  on  the  earliest  impressions  that  were 
made  on  the  mind  of  an  untutored  soldier,  hastened  to  the 
court  of  Edessa,  or  Antioch.  The  highways  of  the  East  were 
crowded  with  Homoousian,  and  Arian,  and  Semi-Arian,  and 
Eunomian  bishops,  who  struggled  to  outstrip  each  other  in  the 
holy  race;  the  apartments  of  the  palace  resounded  with  their 
clamors,  and  the  ears  of  the  prince  were  assaulted,  and  perhaps 

•  Jovian  restored  to  the  Church  rbv  apxaiov  Kocfiov — a  foreible  and  comprelien- 
sive  expression  (PhilostorgiaSf  1.  vili.  c.  5,  with  Godefroy's  Dissertations,  p.  329.  So- 
zomen,  1.  vi.  c.  8).  The  new  law  which  condemned  the  rape  or  marriage  of  nuns 
(Cod.  Tlieod.  1.  ix.  tit.  xxv.  leg.  2)  is  exaggernted  by  Sozomen,  who  supposes  that 
an  amorous  glance,  the  adultery  of  the  hetirt,  was  punished  with  death  by  the 
evangelic  legislator. 
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astonished,  by  the  singular  mixture  of  metaphysical  argument 
and  passionate  invective.'  The  moderation  of  Jovian,  who 
recommended  concord  and  charity,  and  refen*ed  the  disputants 
to  the  sentence  of  a  future  council,  was  interpreted  as  a  symp- 
tom of  indifference ;  but  his  attachment  to  the  Nicene  Creed 
was  at  length  discovered  and  declared  by  the  reverence  which 
he  expressed  for  the  celestial^  virtues  of  the  great  Athanasius. 
The  intrepid  veteran  of  the  faith,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  had 
issued  from  his  retreat  on  the  first  intelligence  of  the  tyrant's 
death.  The  acclamations  of  the  people  seated  him  once  more 
on  the  archiepiscopal  throne,  and  he  wisely  accepted  or  antici- 
pated the  invitation  of  Jovian.  The  venerable  figure  of  Ath- 
anasius, his  calm  courage  and  insinuating  eloquence,  sustained 
the  reputation  which  he  had  already  acquired  in  the  courts  of 
four  successive  princes.*  As  soon  as  he  had  gained  the  confi- ' 
dence  and  secured  the  faith  of  the  Christian  emperor,  he  re- 
turned in  triumph  to  his  diocese,  and  continued,  with  mature 
counsels  and  undiminished  vigor,  to  direct,  ten  years  longer,* 
the  ecclesiastical  government  of  Alexandria,  Egypt,  and  the 
Catholic  Church.  Before  his  departure  from  Antioch,  he  as- 
sured Jovian  that  his  orthodox  devotion  would  be  rewarded 
with  a  long  and  peaceful  reign.  Athanasius  had  reason  to 
hope  that  he  should  be  allowed  either  the  merit  of  a  success- 


'  Compare  Socrates,  1.  iii.  c.  25,  and  Philostorgius,  1.  viii.  c.  6,  with  Godefroy's 
Dissertations,  p.  S30. 

*  The  word  celestial  fiiintly  expresses  the  impious  and  extravagant  flattery  of 
the  emperor  to  the  archbishop,  r^c  irpbQ  rbv  Ofov  r&v  oXwv  6fiouo<Tiii>g.  (See  the 
original  epistle  in  Athanasius,  tom.  ii.  p.  83.)  Gregory  Nazianzen  (Orat.  xxi. 
p.  392)  celebrates  the  friendship  of  Jovian  and  Athanasius.  The  primate's 
journey  was  advised  by  the  Egyptian  monks  (Tillemont,  M^m.  Ecclds.  tom.  viii. 
p.  221). 

*  Athanasius,  at  the  court  of  Antioch,  is  agreeably  represented  by  La  Bletterie 
(Hist,  de  Jovien,  tom.  i.  p.  121-148) :  he  translates  the  singular  and  original  con- 
ferences of  the  emperor,  the  Primate  of  Kg\'pt,  and  the  Arinn  deputies.  The  Ahh4 
is  not  satisfied  with  the  coarse  pleasantry  of  Jovian;  but  his  paitiulity  for  Atha- 
nasius assumes,  in  his  eyes,  the  character  of  justice. 

*  The  true  era  of  his  death  is  perplexed  with  some  difficulties  (Tillemont,  M^m. 
Ecclfe.  tom.  viii.  p.  719-723).  But  the  date  (a.d.  873,  May  2)  which  seems  the 
most  consistent  with  history  and  retison  is  ratified  by  his  authentic  Life  (Maifei, 
Osservazioni  Letterarie,  tom.  iii.  p.  81). 
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f al  prediction,  or  the  excuse  of  a  grateful  though  ineffectual 
prayer/ 

The  slightest  force,  when  it  is  applied  to  assist  and  guide  the 
natural  descent  of  its  object,  operates  with  irresistible  weight ; 
Jovian  ^^^  Jovian  had  the  good  fortune  to  embrace  the  re- 

unwlreaf  Hgious  opiuious  which  were  supported  by  the  spirit 
toleration,  ^f  |.Jjq  timcs  and  the  zeal  and  numbers  of  the  most 
powerful  sect."  Under  his  reign,  Christianity  obtained  an  easy 
and  lasting  victory ;  and  as  soon  as  the  smile  of  royal  patron- 
age was  withdrawn,  the  genius  of  paganism,  which  had  been 
fondly  raised  and  cherished  by  the  arts  of  Julian,  sank  irrecov- 
erably in  the  dust.  In  many  cities  the  temples  were  shut  or 
deserted ;  the  philosophers  who  had  abused  their  transient  fa- 
vor thought  it  prudent  to  shave  their  beards  and  disguise  their 
profession  ;  and  the  Christians  rejoiced  that  they  were  now  in 
a  condition  to  forgive  or  to  revenge  the  injuries  which  they 
had  suffered  under  the  preceding  reign.'  The  consternation 
of  the  pagan  world  was  dispelled  by  a  wise  and  gracious  edict 
of  toleration,  in  which  Jovian  explicitly  declared  that  although 
he  should  severely  punish  the  sacrilegious  rites  of  magic,  his 
subjects  might  exercise  with  freedom  and  safety  the  ceremo- 
nies of  the  ancient  worship.  The  memory  of  this  law  has 
been  preserved  by  the  orator  Themistius,  who  was  deputed  by 
the  Senate  of  Constantinople  to  express  their  loyal  devotion 
for  the  new  emperor.  Themistius  expatiates  on  the  clemency 
of  the  Divine  Nature,  the  facility  of  human  error,  the  rights  of 
conscience,  and  the  independence  of  the  mind,  and,  with  some 
eloquence,  inculcates  the  pjinciples  of  philosophical  toleration, 
whose  aid  Superstition  herself,  in  the  hour  of  her  distress,  is 
not  ashamed  to  implore.    He  justly  observes  that  in  the  recent 

^  See  the  observations  of  Valesins  and  Jortin  (Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory, vol.  iv.  p.  38)  on  the  original  letter  of  Athanasius,  which  is  preserved  by  The- 
odoret  (1.  iv.  c.  3).  In  some  MSS.  this  indiscreet  promise  is  omitted,  perhaps  by 
the  Catholics,  jealous  of  the  prophetic  fiune  of  their  leader. 

"  Athanasius  (apiid  Theodoi-et,  I.  iv.  c.  3)  magnifies  the  number  of  the  orthodox 
who  composed  the  whole  world,  irapfK  6\iyiov  riov  rd  'Apeiov  ^povovvruiv.  This 
assertion  was  verified  in  the  space  of  thirty  or  forty  years. 

■  Socrates,  1.  iii.  c.  24.  Gregory  Nazianzen  (Orat.  iv.  p.  131)  and  Libanius  (Orat. 
Piirentalis,  c.  148,  p.  369)  express  the  living  sentiments  of  their  respective  factions. 
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changes  both  religions  had  been  alternately  disgraced  by  the 
seeming  acquisition  of  worthless  proselytes,  of  those  votaries 
of  the  reigning  purple  who  could  pass,  without  a  reason  and 
without  a  blush,  from  the  Church  to  the  Temple,  and  from 
the  altars  of  Jupiter  to  the  sacred  table  of  the  Christians.'" 

In  the  space  of  seven  months,  the  Roman  troops  who  were 
now  returned  to  Antioch  had  performed  a  march  of  fifteen 

hundred  miles,  in  which  they  had  endured  all  the 
from^Amu^  hardships  of  war,  of  famine,  and  of  climate.  Not- 
A.i>*363.         withstanding  their  services,  their  fatigues,  and  the 

approach  of  winter,  the  timid  and  impatient  Jovi- 
an allowed  only  to  the  men  and  horses  a  respite  of  six  weeks. 
The  emperor  could  not  sustain  the  indiscreet  and  malicious 
raillery  of  the  people  of  Antioch."  He  was  impatient  to  pos- 
sess the  palace  of  Constantinople,  and  to  prevent  the  ambition 
of  some  competitor  who  might  occupy  the  vacant  allegiance  of 
Europe  ;  but  he  soon  received  the  grateful  intelligence  that  his 
authority  was  acknowledged  from  the  Thracian  Bosphorus  to 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  By  the  first  letters  which  he  despatched 
from  the  camp  of  Mesopotamia,  he  had  delegated  the  milita- 
ry command  of  Gaul  and  Illyricum  to  Malarich,  a  brave  and 
faithful  officer  of  the  nation  of  the  Franks,  and  to  his  father- 
in-law,  Count  Lucillian,  who  had  formerly  distinguished  his 
courage  and  conduct  in  the  defence  of  Nisibis.  Malarich  had 
declined  an  office  to  which  he  thought  himself  unequal ;  and 
Lucillian  was  massacred  at  Rheims  in  an  accidental  mutiny  of 
the  Batavian  cohorts."     But  the  moderation  of  Jovinus,  mas- 

"  Themistius,  Orat.v.  p.  63-71,  edit.  Harduin.  Piiria,  168+.  The  Abb6  de  la 
Bletterie.  judiciously  remarks  (Mist,  de  Jovien.  torn.  i.  p.  109)  that  Sozomen  has 
forgotten  the  general  toleration,  and  Themistius  the  estHblishment  of  the  Catholic 
religion.  Each  of  them  turned  away  from  the  object  which  he  disliked,  and 
wished  to  suppress  the  part  of  the  edict  the  least  honorable,  in  his  opinion,  to  the 
Kmperor  Jovian. 

"  OiBi  'AvTioxi^C  ov^  rjikiag  BuKttvTO  irpoQ  avrbv  aXX'  LirkirKtMnrTov  avrbv  t^SdiQ 
Kai  irapiftSiaic  Kai  toIq  KoXovfifvoiQ  ^afiwrtroiQ  (Jamosis  lihellis), — Johan.  Anti- 
ochen.  in  Excerpt.  Valesian.  p.  845.  The  libels  of  Antioch  may  be  admitted  on 
very  slight  evidence. 

"  Compare  Ammianns  (xxv.  10),  who  omits  the  name  of  the  Batavians,  with 
Zosimus  (1.  iii.  [c.  35]  p.  197),  who  removes  the  scene  of  action  from  Rheims  to 
Sirminm. 

III.— 2 
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ter-general  of  the  cavalry,  who  forgave  tlie  intention  of  his  dis- 
grace, soon  appeased  the  tumult  and  confirmed  the  uncertain 
minds  of  the  soldiers.  The  oath  of  fidelity  was  administered 
and  taken  with  loyal  acclamations ;  and  the  deputies  of  the 
Western  armies**  saluted  tlieir  new  sovereign  as  he  descend- 
ed from  Mount  Taurus  to  the  city  of  Tyana,  in  Cappadocia. 
From  Tyana  he  continued  his  hasty  march  to  Ancyra,  capital 
of  the  province  of  Galatia,  where  Jovian  assumed,  with  his  in- 
A.n.s64.  ^^"^  son,  the  name  and  ensigns  of  the  consulship." 
.Jan.  1.  Dadastana,"  an  obscure  town,  almost  at  an  equal  dis- 

tance between  Ancyra  and  Nice,  was  marked  for  tlie  fatal  term 
of  his  journey  and  his  life.  After  indulging  himself  with  a 
plentiful,  perhaps  an  intemperate,  supper,  he  retired  to  rest, 
and  the  next  morning  the  Emperor  Jovian  was  found  dead  in 

his  bed.  The  cause  of  this  sudden  death  was  vari-^ 
•virtiK  ously  understood.     By  some  it  was  ascribed  to  the 

consequences  of  an  indigestion  occasioned  either  by 
.the  quantity  of  the  wine  or  the  quality  of  the  mushrooms 
•which  he  Iiad  swallowed  in  the  evening.  According  to  oth- 
•ers,  he  was  suffocated  in  his  sleep  by  tlie  vapor  of  charcoal, 
-which  extracted  from  the  walls  of  tlie  apartment  the  unwhole- 
:8ome  moisture  of  the  fresh  plaster."  But  the  want  of  a  reg- 
ular inquiry  into  the  death  of  a  prince  whose  reign  and  per- 
:8on  were  soon  forgotten  appears  to  have  been  the  only  circum- 


*•  Quos  capita  scholanim  ordo  castrensis  appellat. — Ammian.  xxv.  10,  and  Va- 
les, ad  locum. 

"  **  Cujiis  vagitas,  pertinaciter  reliictantis,  ne  in  cnruli  sella  veberetur  ex  more, 
'id  quod  mox  accidit  portendebat "  [Amra.  1.  c.].  Augustus  and  his  successors  re- 
spectfully solicited  a  dispensation  of  age  for  the  sons  or  nephews  whom  they  raised 
to  the  consulship.  But  the  curule  chnir  of  the  first  Brutus  had  never  been  dishon- 
ored by  an  infant. 

"The  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  fixes  Dadastana  125  Romnn  miles  from  Nice, 
117  from  Ancyra  (Wesseling,  Itinerar.  p.  142).  The  pilgrim  of  Bordejiux,  by 
omitting  some  stages,  reduces  the  whole  space  from  242  to  181  miles.  Wessel- 
ing, p.  574. 

*"  I^ee  Aramianus  (xxv.  10),  Eutropius  (x.  18  [9]),  who  might  likewise  be  pres- 
ent; Jerome  (tom.  i.  p.  2G  [tom.  i.  p.  341,  edit.  Vallars.]  ad  Heliodorum),  Orosi- 
us  (vii.  31),  Sozomen  (1.  vi.  c.  6),  Zosimus  (1.  iii.  [c.  35]  p.  197,  198),  and  Zona- 
ras  (tom.  ii.  1.  xiii.  [c.  14]  p.  28,  29).  We  cannot  expect  a  perfect  agreement,  and 
we  shall  not  discuss  minute  differences. 
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stance  which  countenanced  the  malicious  whispers  of  poison 
and  domestic  guilt."  The  body  of  Jovian  was  sent  to  Con- 
stantinople to  be  interred  with  his  predecessors,  and  the  sad 
procession  was  met  on  the  road  by  his  wife  Charito,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Count  Lucillian,  who  still  wept  the  recent  death  of  her 
father,  and  was  hastening  to  dry  her  tears  in  the  embraces  of  an 
imperial  hasband.  Her  disappointment  and  grief  were  embit- 
tered by  the  anxiety  of  maternal  tenderness.  Six  weeks  be- 
fore the  death  of  Jovian,  his  infant  son  had  been  placed  in  the 
curule  chair,  adorned  with  the  title  of  Nohilissimuba  and  the 
vain  ensigns  of  the  consulship.  Unconscious  of  his  fortune, 
the  royal  youth,  who  from  his  grandfather  assumed  the  name 
of  Varronian,  was  reminded  only  by  the  jealousy  of  the  gov- 
ernment that  he  was  the  son  of  an  emperor.  Sixteen  years  af- 
terwards he  was  still  alive  ;  but  he  had  already  been  deprived 
of  an  eye,  and  his  afflicted  mother  expected  every  hour  that 
the  innocent  victim  would  be  torn  from  her  arms  to  appease 
with  his  blood  the  suspicions  of  the  reigning  prince." 

After  the  death  of  Jovian,  the  throne  of  the  Roman  world 

remained  ten  days"  without  a  master.    The  minister  and  gen- 

,     erals  still  continued  to  meet  in  council,  to  exercise 

Vacancy  of  .  ^  .  .         .         ,  ,  ,. 

the  throne,      their  resDcctive  functions,  to  maintain  the  public 

Feb.  lT-26.  ,  ^-  ,  ,  '       _  .  ^       , 

order,  and  peaceably  to  conduct  the  army  to  the 
city  of  Nice,  in  Bithynia,  which  was  chosen  for  the  place  of 
the  election.'"    In  a  solemn  assembly  of  the  civil  and  military 

"  Ammianns,  anmindful  of  his  usual  candor  and  good  sense,  compares  the  death 
of  the  harmless  Jovian  to  that  of  the  second  Africanus,  who  iiad  excited  the  fears 
and  resentment  of  the  popular  faction. 

*"  Chrysostom,  torn.  i.  p.  336-349,  edit.  MontfiUicon.  The  Christian  orator  at- 
tempts to  comfort  a  widow  by  tl^e  examples  of  ilhistrions  misfortunes ;  and  ob- 
serves that  of  nine  emperors  (including  the  Caesar  Gallus)  who  had  reigned  in  his 
time,  only  two  (Constantino  and  Conswntius)  died  a  natural  death.  Such  vague 
consolations  hare  never  wiped  away  n  single  tear. 

'*  Ten  days  appear  scarcely  sufficient  for  the  march  and  election.  But  it  may 
be  observed — 1.  That  the  generals  might  command  the  expeditious  use  of  the 
public  posts  for  themselves,  their  attendants,  and  messengers.  2.  That  the  troops, 
for  the  ease  of  the  cities,  marched  in  many  divisions ;  and  that  the  head  of  the 
column  might  arrive  at  Nice  when  the  rear  halted  at  Ancyra. 

*^  Ammianus,  xxvi.  I ;  Zosimus,  1.  iii.  [c.  36]  p.  198 ;  Philostorgius,  I.  viii.  c.  8 ; 
and  Godefroy,  Dissertat.  p.  834.     Philostorgius,  who  appears  to  have  obtained 
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powers  of  the  empire,  the  diadem  was  again  unanimously  of- 
fered to  the  praefect  Salhist.  He  enjoyed  the  glory  of  a  sec- 
^  ond  refusal ;  and  when  the  virtues  of  the  father  were  alleged 
in  favor  of  his  son,  the  pnefeet,  with  the  firmness  of  a  disin- 
terested patriot,  declared  to  the  electors  that  the  feeble  age  of 
the  one  and  the  unexperienced  youth  of  the  other  were  equal- 
ly incapable  of  the  laborious  duties  of  government.  Several 
candidates  were  proposed,  and,  after  weighing  the  objections 
of  character  or  situation,  they  were  successively  rejected ;  but 
as  soon  as  the  name  of  Valentinian  was  pronounced,  the  mer- 
it of  that  officer  united  the  suffrages  of  the  whole  assembly, 
and  obtained  the  sincere  approbation  of  Sallust  himself.  Val- 
entinian" was  the  son  of  Count  Gratian,*  a  native  of  Cibalis, 
in  Pannonia,  who  from  an  obscure  condition  had  raised  him- 

8ome  curions  and  authentic  intelligence,  ascribes  the  choice  of  Valentinian  to  the 
praefect  Sallust, >>  the  master-general  Arintheus,  Dagalaiphus,  count  of  the  domes- 
tics, and  the  patrician  Datinnus,  whose  pressing  recommendations  from  Ancyra 
had  a  weighty  influence  in  the  election. 

"  Ammianus  (xxx.  7,  9)  and  the  younger  Victor  [Epit.  c.  4.5]  have  furnished 
the  portrait  of  Valentinian,  which  naturally  precedes  and  illustrates  the  history 
of  his  reign.* 

*  The  following  table  exhibits  the  members  of  the  family : 

Gratianus. 


I  I 

Marina  or  Serera  =  Valentiotands  I.  =    Justina,  Valens, 


Imp.b.  321,ob.375. 


widow  of         Imp.  b.  329,  slain  378. 
Magnentius. 


Gratianus,  Valentinianus  II. 

Imp.  b.  859,  slain  883.         Imp.  b.  871,  slain  392. 
m.  1,  Constantia,  d. 
of  Constnntius  II.  (see 
vol.  ii.  p.  327); 

2,  Laeta.  — S. 

*»  Not  the  praefect  Sallnst,  but  Secundus  (IekovvSov  rt  rov  It6pxov).  Gibbon 
seems  to  have  been  misled  by  a  note  of  Godefroy.  Valois  says,  "  Gothofi-edns  in 
annotfltionibiifl  ad  hnnc  locum,  notnt  liiinc  Secundum  Prajfectum  Prastorio  eun- 
dem  esse  cum  Salusdo;  et  oiim  quidem  ita  sensernm  in  Annot.  ad  lib.  22,  Amm. 
Marc.  p.  20(),  meiimque  opiiiionem  secutus  est  Gothofr.  in  dicto  loco.  Verum  pos> 
tea  re  attcntius  exnminata  hunc  Secundum  deprehcndi  alium  esse  a  Salustio,"etc. 
— Vol.  iii.  p.  623,  edit.  Cant. — S. 

*  Symmachuj*,  in  a  fragment  of  an  oration  published  by  M.  Mai,  describes  Val- 
entinian as  born  among  the  snows  of  Illyria,  and  habituated  to  military  lalK)r 
amid  the  heat  and  dust  of  Libya:  "Genitus  in  frigoribus,  educatus  in  solibus."— 
Symm.  Orat.  Frag.  edit.  Niebuhr,  p.  5. — M. 
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self,  by  matchless  strength  and  dexterity,  to  the  military  com- 
mands of  Africa  and  Britain,  from  which  he  retir- 
chanicierof  ed  with  an  ample  fortune  and  suspicious  integrity. 
The  rank  and  services  of  Gratian  contributed,  how- 
ever, to  smooth  the  first  steps  of  the  promotion  of  his  son,  and 
afforded  him  an  early  opportunity  of  displaying  those  solid 
and  useful  qualifications  which  raised  his  character  above  the 
ordinary  level  of  his  fellow-soldiers.  The  person  of  Valentin- 
ian  was  tall,  graceful,  and  majestic.  His  manly  countenance, 
deeply  marked  with  the  impression  of  sense  and  spirit,  in- 
spired his  friends  with  awe  and  his  enemies  with  fear;  and 
to  second  the  efforts  of  his  undaunted  courage,  the  son  of  Gra- 
tian had  inherited  the  advantages  of  a  strong  and  healthy  con- 
stitution. By  the  habits  of  chastity  and  temperance,  which 
i-estrain  the  appetites  and  invigorate  the  faculties,  Valentinian 
preserved  his  own  and  the  public  esteem.  The  avocations  of 
a  military  life  had  diverted  his  youth  from  the  elegant  pur- 
suits of  Hterature  :*  he  was  ignorant  of  the  Greek  language 
and  the  arts  of  rhetoric ;  but  as  the  mind  of  thd  orator  was 
never  disconcerted  by  timid  perplexity,  he  was  able,  as  often  as 
the  occasion  prompted  him,  to  deliver  his  decided  sentiments 
with  bold  and  ready  elocution.  The  laws  of  martial  discipline 
were  the  only  laws  that  he  had  studied ;  and  he  was  soon  distin- 
guished by  the  laborious  diligence  and  inflexible  severity  with 
which  he  discharged  and  enforced  the  duties  of  the  camp.  In 
the  time  of  Julian,  he  provoked  the  danger  of  disgrace  by  the 
contempt  which  he  publicly  expressed  for  the  reigning  relig- 
ion ;"  and  it  should  seem  from  his  subsequent  conduct  that 
the  indiscreet  and  unseasonable  freedom  of  Valentinian  was 
the  effect  of  military  spirit  rather  than  of  Christian  zeal.  He 
was  pardoned,  however,  and  still  employed  by  a  prince  who 

"  At  Aniioch,  where  he  was  obliged  to  attend  the  emperor  to  the  temple,  he 
struck  a  priest  who  had  presumed  to  purify  him  wiih  liistnil  water  (Sozomen,  1.  vi. 
c.  6.  Theodoret,  1.  iii.  c.  16).  Such  public  defiance  might  become  Valentinian, 
but  it  could  have  no  room  for  the  unworthy  delation  of  the  philosopher  Mnximus, 
which  supposes  some  more  piivate  offence  (Zosimus,  1.  iv.  [c,  2]  p.  200,  201). 


*  According  to  Ammianus.  he  wrote  elegiintly,  and  was  skilled  in  painting  and 
modelling:  *'Scribens  decore,  venusteque  pingens  et  fingens,"xxx.  9. — M. 
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esteemed  his  merit  ;'*  and  in  the  various  events  of  the  Persian 
war  he  improved  the  reputation  which  he  had  already  acquir- 
ed on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  The  celerity  and  success  with 
which  he  executed  an  important  commission  recommended 
him  to  the  favor  of  Jovian,  and  to  the  honorable  command  of 
the  second  scliool^  or  company,  of  Targeteers  of  the  domestic 
guards.  In  the  march  from  Antioch,  he  had  reached  his  quar- 
ters at  Ancyra,  when  he  was  unexpectedly  summoned,  without 
guilt  and  without  intrigue,  to  assume,  in  the  forty-third  year 
of  his  age,  the  absolute  government  of  the  Eoman  empire. 

The  invitation  of  the  ministers  and  generals  at  Nice  was  of 
little  moment  unless  it  were  confirmed  by  the  voice  of  the 
army.  The  aged  Sallust,  who  had  long  observed 
kimwiediied  the  irregular  fluctuations  of  popular  assemblies,  pro- 
J.^.^!^^'  posed,  under  pain  of  death,  that  none  of  those  per- 
sons whose  rank  in  the  service  might  excite  a  party 
in  their  favor  should  appear  in  public  on  the  day  of  the  inau- 
guration. Yet  such  was  the  prevalence  of  ancient  supersti- 
tion that  a  whole  day  was  voluntarily  added  to  this  dangerous 
interval  because  it  happened  to  be  the  intercalation  of  the  bis- 
sextile.'* At  length,  when  the  hour  was  supposed  to  be  propi- 
tious, Valentinian  showed  himself  from  a  lofty  tribunal ;  the 
judicious  choice  was  applauded,  and  the  new  prince  was  sol- 
emnly invested  with  the  diadem  and  the  purple  amidst  the  ac- 
clamations of  the  troops,  who  were  disposed  in  martial  order 

"  Socrates,  1.  iv.  A  previous  exile  to  Melitene  or  Thebais  (the  first  might  be 
possible)  is  interposed  hy  Sozomeii  (1.  vi.  c.  6)  and  Phiiostorgias  (1.  vii.  c.  7,  with 
Godefroy's  Dissertations,  p.  293). 

**  Ammianus,  in  a  long,  because  uufseasonable,  digression  (xxiv.  1,  and  Valesius 
ad  locum),  rashly  supposes  that  lie  understands  an  astronomical  question  of  which 
his  readers  are  ignorant.  It  is  treated  \vith  more  judgment  and  propriety  by  Censo- 
rinus  (de  Die  Natuli,  c.  20)  and  Macrobius  (Suturnal.  1.  i.  c.  12-16).  The  appellation 
of  Bissextile^  which  marks  the  inauspicious  year  (Augtistiu.  ad  Januarium,  Kpist. 
1 19),  is  derived  from  the  repetition  of  the  sixth  day  of  tlie  wilends  of  March.* 

*  Gibbon  probably  meant  to  write  "  the  repetition  of  the  sixth  day  before  the 
calends  of  March,"  which  is  the  fact.  In  the  leap-year  (to  use  a  modern  phrase) 
tlie  last  days  of  February  were  called  :  Feb.  2:5  =a.'d.  VII.  Kal.  Mart.;  Feb.  24  = 
A.I).  VI.  Kal.  Mart,  posterioren) ;  Feb.  2r)  =  A.D.  VI.  Kal.  Mart,  priorem :  Feb. 
2<>=A.i).  V.  Kal.  Mart.;  Feb.  27=a.d.  IV.  Kal.  Mart.;  Feb.  28=a.i».  III.  Kal. 
Mart.;  Feb.  29=rrid.  Kal.  Mart. — l^miih's  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Rom.  Antiq.,  p. 
231.  2d  edit.— S. 
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round  the  tribunal.  But  when  he  stretched  forth  his  hand  to 
address  tlie  armed  multitude,  a  busy  whisper  was  accidentally 
started  in  the  ranks,  and  insensibly  swelled  into  a  loud  and  im- 
perious clamor,  that  he  should  name  without  delay  a  colleague 
in  the  empire.  The  intrepid  calmness  of  Valentinian  obtained 
silence  and  commanded  respect,  and  he  thus  addressed  the  as- 
sembly :  "  A  few  minutes  since  it  was  in  your  power,  fellow- 
soldiers,  to  have  left  me  in  the  obscurity  of  a  private  station. 
Judging  from  the  testimony  of  my  past  life  tliat  I  deserved 
to  reign,  you  have  placed  me  on  the  throne.  It  is  now  my 
duty  to  consult  the  safety  and  interest  of  the  republic.  The 
weight  of  the  universe  is  undoubtedly  too  great  for  the  hands 
of  a  feeble  mortal.  I  am  conscious  of  the  limits  of  my  abili- 
ties and  the  uncertainty  of  my  life,  and,  far  from  declining, 
I  am  anxious  to  solicit,  the  assistance  of  a  worthy  colleague. 
But  where  discord  may  be  fatal,  the  choice  of  a  faithful  friend 
i-equires  mature  and  serious  deliberation.  Tliat  deliberation 
shall  be  my  care.  Let  your  conduct  be  dutiful  and  consistent. 
Retire  to  your  quarters;  refresh  your  minds  and  bodies;  and 
expect  the  accustomed  donative  on  the  accession  of  a  new  em- 
peror."'* The  astonished  troops,  with  a  mixture  of  pride,  of 
satisfaction,  and  of  terror,  confessed  the  voice  of  their  master. 
Their  angry  clamors  subsided  into  silent  reverence ;  and  Val- 
entinian, encompassed  with  the  eagles  of  the  legions  and  the 
various  banners  of  the  cavalry  and  infantr}',  was  conducted  in 
warlike  pomp  to  the  palace  of  Nice.  As  he  was  sensible,  how- 
ever, of  the  importance  of  preventing  some  rash  declaration  of 
the  soldiers,  he  consulted  the  assembly  of  the  chiefs,  and  their 
real  sentiments  were  concisely  expressed  by  the  generous  free- 
dom of  Dagalaiphus.  "  Most  excellent  prince,"  said  that  offi- 
cer, "if  you  consider  only  your  family,  you  have  a  brother; 
if  you  love  the  republic,  look  round  for  the  most  deserving  of 
the  Romans.""    The  emperor,  who  suppressed  his  displeasure 

"  Vhlentinian's  first  speech  is  full  in  Ammianus  (xxiv.  2),  concise  and  senien- 
tions  in  Philostorgias  (I.  viii.  c.  8). 

"  Si  tuos  amns,  Imperator  optimc,  habes  fratrem  ;  si  Rempublicam,  quaere  qnem 
Testias. — Ammian.  xxvi.  4.  In  the  division  of  the  empire,  Valentinian  retained 
that  sincere  counsellor  for  himself  (c.  6). 
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without  altering  his  intention,  slowly  proceeded  from  Nice  to 
Nicomedia  and  Constantinopla  In  one  of  the  suburbs  of  that 
and  aseo-  Capital,"  thirty  days  after  his  own  elevation,  he  be- 
brofher  va^  stowed  the  title  of  Augustus  on  his  brother  Valens;» 
l^n!'864.  ^^^  ^  ^'^®  boldest  patriots  were  convinced  that  their 
Marches.  opposition,  without  being  serviceable  to  their  coun- 
try, would  be  fatal  to  themselves,  the  declaration  of  his  abso-' 
lute  will  was  received  with  silent  submission.  Valens  was 
now  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  his  age ;  but  his  abilities  had 
never  been  exercised  in  anj'  employment,  military  or  civil,  and 
his  character  had  not  inspired  the  world  with  any  sanguine  ex- 
pectations. He  possessed,  however,  one  quality  which  recom- 
mended him  to  Valentiniau  and  preserved  the  domestic  peace 
of  the  empire — a  devout  and  grateful  attachment  to  his  ben- 
efactor, whose  superiority  of  genius,  as  well  as  of  authority, 
Valens  humbly  and  cheerfully  acknowledged  in  every  action 
of  his  life." 

Before  Valentinian  divided  the  provinces,  he  reformed  the 

administration  of  the  empire.     All  ranks  of  subjects  who  had 

been  iniured  or  oppressed  under  the  reiijn  of  Juli- 

Thelliinldi-  '^ ,       .       .      ^^  .     i     .  it 

vir'i.iiiofthe    an  wcre  mvited  to  support  their  pubuc  accusations. 

Ensterii  and  ,_  _  i  •      i  i     i  i  • 

we.-tcruem-  Ihe  silouce  oi  mankind  attested  the  spotless  integ- 
A.ii.'sei.  rity  of  the  pnefect  Sallust,"  and  his  own  pressing  so- 
licitations that  he  might  be  permitted  to  retire  from 
the'business  of  the  State  were  rejected  by  Valentinian  with 
the  most  honorable  expressions  of  friendship  and  esteem.    But 

•^  **In  Buburbano,"  Ammian.  xxvi.  4.  The  famous  Hebdomon^  or  Field  of^ 
Mai-s,  was  distant  from  Constantinople  either  seven  stJidia  or  seven  miles.  See 
Valesius  and  his  brother,  ad  loc.;  and  Ducange,  Const.  1.  ii.  p.  140, 141,1 72,  173. 

*"  Tarticipem  quidem  legitimum  potestatis ;  sed  in  modum  apparitoris  morige- 
rnm,  ut  progrediens  aperiet  textns. — Ammian.  xxvi.  4. 

*  Notwithstanding  the  evidence  of  Zonaras,  Suidas,  and  the  Paschnl  Chronicle, 
?*f.  de  Tillemont  (Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  v.  p.  671)  wishes  to  disbelieve  tlie^e 
stones  "si  avantageuses  k  un  payen." 


*  Syramachns  praises  the  libernliiy  of  Valentinian  in  raising  his  brother  at  once 
to  the  rank  of  Angn«fns,  not  trnining  him  through  the  slow  and  probationary 
degree  of  Capsar.  '*  Exigui  aniini  vices  munenim  partiuntur,  tua  libeniliias  desi- 
deriis  nihil  reliquit." — Svmm.  Orat.p.  7,  edit.  Niebuhr,  Kerlin,  1816,  reprinted  from 
Mai.— M. 
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among  the  favorites  of  the  late  emperor  there  were  many  who 
had  abused  his  credulity  or  superstition,  and  who  could  no 
longer  hope  to  be  protected  either  by  favor  or  justice."  The 
greater  part  of  the  ministers  of  the  palace  and  the  governors  of 
the  provinces  were  removed  from  their  respective  stations,  yet 
the  eminent  merit  of  some  officers  was  distinguished  from  the 
obnoxious  crowd,  and,  notwithstanding  the  opposite  clamors  of 
zeal  and  resentment,  the  wliole  proceedings  of  this  delicate  in- 
quiry appear  to  have  been  conducted  with  a  reasonable  share 
of  wisdom  and  moderation."  The  festivity  of  a  new  reign  re- 
ceived a  short  and  suspicious  interruption  from  the  sudden  ill- 
ness of  the  two  princes ;  but,  as  soon  as  their  health  was  restored, 
they  left  Constantinople  in  the  beginning  of  the  spring.  In  the 
castle  or  palace  of  Mediana,  only  three  miles  from  Naissus, 
they  executed  the  solemn  and  final  division  of  the  Koman  em- 
pire." Valentinian  bestowed  on  his  brother  the  rich  praefec- 
ture  of  the  Emt,  from  the  Lower  Danube  to  the  confines  of 
Persia;  whilst  he  reserved  for  his  immediate  government  the 
wai'like*  prefectures  oi  Illyrieum^  Italy ^  and  Gaul^  from  the 
extremity  of  Greece  to  the  Caledonian  rampart,  and  from  the 
rampart  of  Caledonia  to  the  foot  of  Mount  Atlas.  The  pro- 
vincial administration  remained  on  its  former  basis,  but  a 
double  supply  of  generals  and  magistrates  was  required  for 
two  councils  and  two  courts.  The  division  was  made  with  a 
just  regard  to  their  peculiar  merit  and  situation,  and  seven 
master-generals  were  soon  created  either  of  the  cavalry  or  in- 
fantry. When  this  important  business  had  been  amicably- 
transacted,  Valentinian  and  Valens  embraced  for  the  last  time. 
The  Emperor  of  the  West  established  his  temporary  residence 

**  li^unnpius  celebrates  nnd  exaggerates  the  sufferings  of  Maximiis  (p.  82,  83  [p. 
102.  edit.  Comm.]) ;  yet  he  allows  that  tiiis  sophist  or  magician,  the  guilty  favor- 
ite of  Julian,  and  the  personal  enemy  of  Valentinian,  was  dismissed  on  the  pay- 
ment of  a  small  fine. 

"The  loose  assertions  of  a  general  disgrace  (Zosimus,  1.  iv.  [c.  2]  p.  201)  are 
detected  and  refuted  by  Tillemont  (torn.  v.  p.  21). 

•*  Ammianus,  xxvi.  f). 


■  Ipse  supifi  impaeati  Hheni  seniibarbaras  ripas  raptim  vexilla  constituens. 
Piinceps  creatus  ad  difficilem  militiam  revertisti. — Symm.  Orat.  81. — M. 
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at  Milan,  and  the  Emperor  of  the  East  returned  to  Constan- 
tinople to  assume  the  dominion  of  fifty  provinces,  of  whose 
language  he  was  totally  ignorant." 

The  tranquillity  of  the  East  was  soon  disturbed  by  rebellion, 
and  the  throne  of  Valens  was  threatened  by  the  daring  attempts 
Revolt  of  ^f  *  r^'^^'  whose  aflSnity  to  the  Emperor  Julian"  was 
r-VS!"*"  1^5s  sole  merit,  and  had  been  his  only  crime.  Pro- 
bept.  2a  copius  had  been  hastily  promoted  from  the  obscure 
station  of  a  tribune  and  a  notary  to  the  joint  command  of  the 
army  of  Mesopotamia ;  the  public  opinion  already  named  him 
as  the  successor  of  a  prince  w^ho  was  destitute  of  natural  heirs ; 
and  a  vain  rumor  was  propagated  by  his  friends  or  his  ene- 
mies that  Julian,  before  the  altar  of  the  Moon  at  Carrhse,  had 
privately  invested  Procopius  with  the  imperial  purple."  He 
endeavored,  by  his  dutiful  and  submissive  behavior,  to  disarm 
the  jealousy  of  Jovian,  resigned  without  a  contest  his  mili- 
tary command,  and  retired,  with  his  wife  and  family,  to  culti- 
vate the  ample  patrimony  which  he  possessed  in  the  province 
of  Cappadocia.  These  useful  and  innocent  occupations  were 
interrupted  by  the  appearance  of  an  officer  with  a  band  of  sol- 
diers, w^ho,  in  the  name  of  his  new  sovereigns,  Valentinian  and 
Valens,  was  despatched  to  conduct  the  unfortunate  Procopius 
either  to  a  perpetual  prison  or  an  ignominious  death.  His 
presence  of  mind  procured  him  a  longer  respite  and  a  more 
splendid  fate.  Without  presuming  to  dispute  the  royal  man- 
date, he  requested  the  indulgence  of  a  few  moments  to  em- 
brace his  weeping  family,  and,  while  the  vigilance  of  his  guards 


"  Amminnus  snys,  in  genernl  terms,  "sulmgi-estis  ingenii,  nee  bellicis  nee  lihc- 
rnlibiis  »tudiis  cruditus*'  (Amminn.  xxxi.  14).  The  orator  Themistiiis,  with  the 
genuhie  impertinence  of  a  Greek,  wished  for  the  firet  time  to  speak  the  Latin  hm- 
gaage,  the  dialect  of  his  sovereign,  r^v  cidXncTov  Kparovaav.     Orat.  vi.  p.  71. 

**  The  uncertain  degree  of  alliance,  or  consanguinity,  is  expressed  by  the  words 
(ivc^ioC)  cognatus,  consobrinus  (See  Valesius  ad  Ammian.  xxiii.  3).  The  mother 
of  Procopius  might  l>e  n  sister  of  Basilina  and  Connt  Julian,  the  mother  and  uncle 
of  the  Apostate.     Ducange.  Fam.  Byzantin.  p.  49. 

^  Ammian.  xxiii.  3,  xxvi.  G.  He  mentions  the  report  with  much  hesitation : 
'*su6urravit  obscurior  fama;  nemo  enim  dicti  auctor  exstitit  verus."  It  seiTes, 
however,  to  mark  that  Procopius  was  a  pagan.  Yet  his  religion  does  not  appear 
to  have  promoted,  or  obstructed,  his  pretensions. 
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was  relaxed  by  a  plentiful  eDtertainment,  lie  dexterously  es- 
caped to  the  sea-coast  of  the  Euxine,  from  whence  he  passed 
over  to  the  country  of  Bosphorus.  In  that  sequestered  region 
he  remained  many  months,  exposed  to  the  hardships  of  exile, 
of  solitude,  and  of  want;  his  melancholy  temper  brooding 
over  his  misfortunes,  and  his  mind  agitated  by  the  just  appre- 
hension that,  if  any  accident  should  discover  his  name,  the 
faithless  barbarians  would  violate,  without  much  scruple,  the 
laws  of  hospitality.  In  a  moment  of  impatience  and  despair, 
Procopius  embarked  in  a  merchant-vessel  which  made  sail  for 
Constantinople,  and  boldly  aspired  to  the  rank  of  a  sovereign 
because  he  was  not  allowed  to  enjoy  the  security  'of  a  subject. 
At  firet  he  lurked  in  the  villages  of  Bithynia,  continually  chang- 
ing his  habitation  and  his  disguise."  By  degrees  he  ventured 
into  tiie  capital,  trusted  his  life  and  fortune  to  the  fidelity  of 
two  friends,  a  senator  and  a  eunuch,  and  conceived  some  hopes 
of  success  from  the  intelligence  wliich  he  obtained  of  the  act- 
ual state  of  public  affairs.  The  body  of  the  people  was  in-' 
fected  with  a  spirit  of  discontent.  They  regretted  the  justice 
and  the  abilities  of  Sallust,  who  had  been  imprudently  dis- 
missed from  the  prsefecture  of  the  East.  They  despised  the 
character  of  Valens,  which  was  rude  without  vigor,  and  feeble 
without  mildness.  They  dreaded  the  influence  of  his  father- 
in-law,  the  patrician  Petronius,  a  cruel  and  rapacious  minister, 
who  rigorously  exacted  all  the  arrears  of  tribute  that  might 
remain  unpaid  since  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Aurelian.  The 
circumstances  were  propitious  to  the  designs  of  a  usurper. 
The  hostile  measures  of  the  Persians  required  the  presence  of 
Valens  in  Syria ;  from  the  Danube  to  the  Euphrates  the  troops 
were  in  motion,  and  the  capital  was  occasionally  filled  with 
the  soldiers  who  passed  or  repassed  the  Thracian  Bosphorus. 
Two  cohorts  of  Gauls  were  persuaded  to  listen  to  the  secret 
proposals  of  the  conspirators,  which  were  recommended  by  the 
promise  of  a  liberal  donative ;  and,  as  they  still  revered  the 

"•  One  of  his  retreats  was  a  country-house  of  p^nnomins,  the  heretic.  The  roaster 
was  absent,  innocent,  ignorant ;  j-et  he  nnrrowly  escaped  a  sentence  of  death,  and 
was  banished  into  the  remote  parts  of  Mauritania  (Philostorg.  1.  ix.  c.  5,  8,  and 
Godefioy's  Dissert,  p.  369-378). 
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memory  of  Julian,  they  easily  consented  to  support  the  heredi- 
tary claim  of  his  proscribed  kinsman.  At  the  dawn  of  day 
tliey  were  drawn  up  near  the  baths  of  Anastasia,  and  Proco- 
pius,  clothed  in  a  purple  garment  more  suitable  to  a  player 
than  to  a  monarch,  appeared,  as  if  he  rose  from  the  dead,  in  the 
midst  of  Constantinople.  The  soldiers,  who  were  prepared  for 
liis  reception,  saluted  their  trembling  prince  with  sliouts  of 
joy  and  vows  of  fidelity.  Their  numbers  were  soon  increased 
by  a  sturdy  band  of  peasants  collected  from  tlie  adjacent  coun- 
try, and  Procopius,  shielded  by  the  arms  of  his  adherents,  was 
successively  conducted  to  the  tribunal,  the  senate,  and  the  pal- 
ace. During  the  first  moments  of  his  tumultuous  reign  he 
was  astonished  and  terrified  by  the  gloomy  silence  of  the  peo- 
ple, who  were  either  ignorant  of  the  cause -or  apprehensive  of 
the  event.  But  his  military  strength  was  superior  to  any  act- 
ual resistance.  The  malcontents  flocked  to  the  standard  of  re- 
bellion ;  the  poor  were  excited  by  the  hopes,  and  the  rich  were 
intimidated  by  the  fear,  of  a  general  pillage ;  and  the  obsti- 
nate credulity  of  the  multitude  was  once  more  deceived  by  the 
promised  advantages  of  a  revolution.  The  magistrates  were 
seized,  the  prisons  and  arsenals  broken  open,  the  gates  and  the 
entrance  of  the  harbor  were  diligently  occupied  ;  and  in  a  few 
hours  Procopius  became  the  absolute,  though  precarious,  mas- 
ter of  the  imperial  city.*  The  usurper  improved  this  unex- 
pected success  with  some  degree  of  courage  and  dexterity. 
He  artfully  propagated  the  rumors  and  opinions  the  most  fa- 
vorable to  his  interest,  while  he  deluded  the  populace  by  giv- 
ing audience  to  the  frequent  but  imaginary  ambassadors  of 
distant  nations.  The  large  bodies  of  troops  stationed  in  the 
cities  of  Thrace  and  the  fortresses  of  the  Lower  Danube  were 
gradually  involved  in  the  guilt  of  rebellion,  and  the  Gothic 
princes  consented  to  supply  the  sovereign  of  Constantinople 
with  the  formidable  strength  of  several  thousand  auxiliaries. 


•  It  may  be  siiRpeete*!.  from  a  fnipment  of  Eiinnpiiis.  that  the  he:ithon  nnd  phil- 
osophic party  espoused  the  cause  of  l*rocopius.  HenicHiiH,  the  (Vtnc.  a  man  who 
Iiad  been  hc»nored  by  a  philosophic  controversy  with  Julian,  striking  the  ground 
with  his  gtaif, incited  him  to  coinage  with  the  line  of  Homer,  fzX«ci/ioc  trrcro' — 'iva 
n'c  (Ti  Kai  d^/iyuvijv  tv  ciry.  Eunapius,  Mai,  p.  267,  or  in  Niebubr's  edition,  p. 
73. —M. 
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His  generals  passed  the  Bosphorus,  and  subdued,  without  an 
effort,  the  unarmed  but  wealthy  provinces  of  Bithynia  and 
Asia.  After  an  honorable  defence,  the  city  and  island  of  Cyz- 
icus  yielded  to  his  power ;  the  renowned  legions  of  the  Jovians 
and  Herenlians  embraced  the  cause  of  the  usui^per  whom  they 
were  ordered  to  crush ;  and,  as  the  veterans  were  continually 
augmented  with  new  levies,  he  soon  appeared  at  the  head  of  an 
army  whose  valor  as  well  as  numbers  were  not  unequal  to  the 
greatness  of  the  contest.  The  son  of  Ilormisdas,"  a  youth  of 
spirit  and  ability,  condescended  to  draw  his  sword  against  the 
lawful  Emperor  of  the  East,  and  the  Persian  prince  was  imme- 
diately invested  with  the  ancient  and  extraordinary  powers  of  a 
Roman  proconsul.  The  alliance  of  Faustina,  the  widow  of  the 
Emperor  Constantius,  who  intrusted  herself  and  her  daughter 
to  the  hands  of  the  usurper,  added  dignity  and  reputation  to  his 
cause.  The  princess  Constantia,  who  was  then  about  five  years 
of  age,  accompanied,  in  a  litter,  the  march  of  the  army.  She 
was  shown  to  the  multitude  in  the  arms  of  her  adopted  father, 
and,  as  often  as  she  passed  through  the  ranks,  the  tenderness 
of  the  soldiers  was  inflamed  into  martial  fury :"  they  recollect- 
ed the  glories  of  the  house  of  Constantine,  and  they  declared, 
with  loyal  acclamation,  that  they  would  shed  the  last  drop  of 
their  blood  in  the  defence  of  the  royal  infant." 

In  the  meanwhile  Valentinian  was  alarmed  and  perplexed 
by  the  doubtful  intelligence  of  the  revolt  of  the  East."     The 

"  Hormisdae  mnturo  j«iveni  IIonnisiliB  regnlis  illius  filio,  potestatem  Proconsulis 
detnlit;  et  nivilia,  more  veierum,  et  bella,  recturo. — Ammian.  xxvi.  8.  The  Per- 
sian prince  escaped  with  honor  and  wifety,  and  was  afterwards  (a.d.  380)  restored 
to  the  same  extraordinary  office  of  Proconsul  of  Bithynia  (Tillemont,  Hist,  des 
Empereiirs,  torn.  v.  p.  204).  I  am  ignorant  whether  the  race  of  Sassnn  was  prop  • 
agated.  I  find  (a.d.  514)  a  Pope  Hormisdas ;  but  he  was  a  native  of  Frusino,  in 
Italy  (Pagi.  Brev.  Poniific.  tom.  i.  p.  247). 

■•  The  infant  rebel  was  afterwards  the  wife  of  the  Fmperor  Gratian,  but  she 
died  young  and  childless.     See  Dncange.  Fam.  Byzantin.  p.  48,  nf>. 

"  **Sequimini  culminis  summi  prosapiam/'was  the  language  of  Procopius,  who 
affected  to  despise  the  obscure  birth  and  fortuitous  election  of  the  upstart  Pan- 
nonian.     Ammian.  xxvi.  7. 


'  Symmnchns  describes  his  embarrassment :  "  The  Germans  are  the  common 
enemies  of  the  State,  Procopins  the  private  foe  of  the  emfieror;  bis  first  care  must 
be  victory,  his  second  revenge."— Symm.  Oitit.  p.  11.— M. 
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diflScnlties  of  a  German  war  forced  him  to  confine  Lis  imme- 
Hig defeat  diatc  carc  to  the  safety  of  his  own  dominions;  and, 
l°D.36c!'**'  ^  every  channel  of  communication  was  stopped  or 
May28»  comiptcd,  he  listened,  with   doubtful  anxiety,  to 

the  rumors  which  were  industriously  spread  that  the  defeat 
and  death  of  Valens  had  left  Procopius  sole  master  of  the 
Eastern  provinces.  Valens  was  not  dead;  but  on  the  news 
of  the  rebellion,  which  he  received  at  Csesarea,  he  basely  de- 
spaired of  his  life  and  fortune,  proposed  to  negotiate  with  the 
usurper,  and  discovered  his  secret  inclination  to  abdicate  the 
imperial  purple.  The  timid  monarch  was  saved  from  disgrace 
and  ruin  by  the  firmness  of  his  ministers,  and  their  abilities 
soon  decided  in  his  favor  the  event  of  the  civil  war.  In  a  sea- 
son of  tranquillity,  Sallust  had  resigned  without  a  murmur; 
but,  as  soon  as  the  public  safety  was  attacked,  he  ambitiously 
solicited  the  pre-eminence  of  toil  and  danger;  and  the  restora- 
tion of  that  virtuous  minister  to  the  praefecture  of  the  East 
was  the  first  step  which  indicated  the  repentance  of  Valens 
and  satisfied  the  minds  of  the  people.  The  reign  of  Procopius 
was  apparently  supported  by  powerful  armies  and  obedient 
provinces.  But  many  of  the  principal  officers,  military  as  well 
as  civil,  had  been  urged,  either  by  motives  of  duty  or  interest, 
to  withdraw  themselves  from  the  guilty  scene,  or  to  watch  the 
moment  of  betraying  and  deserting  the  cause  of  the  usurper. 
Lupicinus  advanced  by  hasty  marches  to  bring  the  legions  of 
Syri^  to  the  aid  of  Valens.  Arintheus,  who  in  strength,  beauty, 
and  valor  excelled  all  the  heroes  of  the  age,  attacked  with  a 
small  troop  a  superior  body  of  the  rebels.  When  he  beheld  the 
faces  of  the  soldiers  who  had  served  under  his  banner,  he  com- 
manded them,  with  a  loud  voice,  to  seize  and  deliver  up  their 
pretended  leader,  and  such  was  the  ascendant  of  his  genius  that 
this  extraordinary  order  was  instantly  obeyed.*"    Arbetio,  a  re- 

*" "  Et  dedignatus  hominem  superare  certaraine  despicabilem,  anctoritntis  et  celsi 
fidaci&  corporis,  ipsis  hostibns  jussit,  sunm  vincire  rectorem:  atqiic  ita  turmarum 
antesignanus  iimbratilis  comprensns  saornm  manibas."  The  strength  and  beautj 
of  Arintheus,  the  new  Hercules,  are  celebrated  by  St.  Basil,  who  supposes  that  God 
had  created  him  as  an  inimitable  model  of  the  human  species.  The  painters  and 
sculptors  could  not  express  his  figure ;  the  historians  appeared  fabulous  when  they 
related  bis  exploits  (Ammian.  xxvi.  [c.  8]  and  Vales,  ad  loc.). 
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spectable  veteran  of  the  great  Constantine,  who  had  been  dis- 
tinguished by  the  honors  of  the  consulship,  was  persuaded  to 
leave  his  retirement,  and  once  more  to  conduct  an  army  into 
the  field.  In  the  heat  of  action,  calmly  taking  off  his  helmet, 
lie  showed  his  gray  hairs  and  venerable  countenance,  saluted 
the  soldiers  of  Procopius  by  the  endearing  names  of  children 
and  companions,  and  exhorted  them  no  longer  to  support  the 
desperate  cause  of  a  contemptible  tyrant,  but  to  follow  their 
old  commander,  who  had  so  often  led  them  to  honor  and  vic- 
tory. In  the  two  engagements  of  Thyatira"  and  Xacolia  the 
unfortunate  Procopius  was  deserted  by  his  troops,  who  were 
seduced  by  the  instructions  and  example  of  their  perfidious 
officers.  After  wandering  some  time  among  the  woods  and 
mountains  of  Phrygia,  he  was  betrayed  by  his  desponding  fol- 
lowers, conducted  to  the  imperial  camp,  and  immediately  be- 
headed. He  suffered  the  ordinary  fate  of  an  unsuccessful 
usurper,  but  the  acts  of  cruelty  which  were  exercised  by  the 
conqueror,  under  the  forms  of  legal  justice,  excited  the  pity 
and  indignation  of  mankind.*' 

Such,  indeed,  are  the  common  and  natural  fruits  of  despotism 
and  rebellion.     But  the  inquisition  into  the  crime  of  magic,' 

*^  The  sflme  field  of  batile  is  pinced  by  Amminnus  in  Lycia,  nnd  by  Zosiraus  at 
Thyatira,  which  are  at  the  distance  of  1.50  miles  from  each  other.  But  *'Tliyatira 
alluitur  Lyco''  (Plin.  Hist.Natur.  v.  31 ;  Cellarius,  Geograph.  Anriq.  torn.  ii.  p.  79); 
and  tiie  transcribers  might  easily  convert  an  obscure  river  into  a  well-known  prov- 
ince.*' 

"  The  adventures,  usurpation,  and  fall  of  Procopius  are  related  in  a  regular  se- 
ries by  Ammianus  (xxvi.  6,  7,  8,  9,  10)  and  Zosimus  (I.  iv.  [c.  4  seq.]  p.  203- 


•Tliis  infamous  inquisition  into  sorcery  and  witchcraft  has  been  of  greater  in- 
fluence on  human  nftiiirs  than  is  commonly  supposed.  The  persecution  against 
philosophers  and  their  libraries  was  carriecl  on  with  so  much  fury  that  from  this 
time  (a.d.  374)  the  names  of  the  Gentile  philosophers  became  almost  extinct ;  and 
the  Christian  philosophy  and  religion,  particularly  in  the  East,  established  their 
ascendency.  I  am  surprised  that  Gibbon  has  not  made  this  observation,  ileyne, 
Note  on  Zosimus,  1.  iv.  14,  p.  637.  Besides  vast  heaps  of  manuscripts  publicly 
destroyed  throughout  the  East,  men  of  letters  burned  their  whole  libraries  lest 
some  fatal  volume  should  expose  them  to  the  malice  of  the  informers  and  the  ex- 
treme penally  of  the  law.     Amm.  Marc.  xxix.  2. — M. 

^  Ammianus  [xxvi.  9]  and  Zosimus  [iv.  25]  place  the  last  battle  at  Nacolia,  in 
Phrygia;  Ammianus  altogether  omits  the  foi-mer  battle  near  Thyaiira.  Proco- 
pius WHS  on  his  march  ("  iter  tendebat"*)  towards  Lycia.  See  Wagner's  note  in  loc. 
-M. 
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which,  under  the  reign  of  the  two  brothers,  was  so  rigorously 
Severe  inqni-  pi'osecuted  both  at  Rome  and  Antioch,  was  inter- 
crime  ofmng^  preted  as  the  fatal  symptom  either  of  the  displeas- 
aud^A^liu.ch.  "*'^  ^^  Ileaven  or  of  tlie  depravity  of  mankind." 
A.1). 3T3, etc  £gj.  ^g  jjq|.  ijesitate  to  indulge  a  liberal  pride  that 
in  the  present  age  the  enlightened  part  of  Europe  has  abolish- 
ed" a  cruel  and  odious  prejudice,  which  reigned  in  every  cli- 
mate of  the  globe  and  adhered  to  every  system  of  religious 
opinions."  The  nations  and  the  sects  of  the  Roman  world 
admitted,  with  equal  credulity  and  similar  abhorrence,  the  re- 
ality of  that  infernal  art"  which  was  able  to  control  the  eter- 
nal order  of  the  planets  and  the  voluntary  operations  of  the 
human  mind.  They  dreaded  the  mysterious  power  of  spells 
and  incantations,  of  potent  herbs  and  execrable  rites,  which 
could  extinguish  or  recall  life,  inflame  the  passions  of  the  soul, 
blast  the  works  of  creation,  and  extort  from  the  reluctant  de- 
mons the  secrets  of  futurity.  They  believed,  with  the  wildest 
inconsistency,  that  this  preternatural  dominion  of  the  air,  of 
earth,  and  of  hell  was  exercised,  from  the  vilest  motives  of 


210).  They  often  illustrate,  and  seldom  contradict,  each  other.  Themistias  (Omt. 
vii.  p.  91,  92)  adds  some  ba^e  panegyric,  and  Eunapius  (p.  83,  84  [p.  104,  edit. 
Comm.])  some  malicious  satire.* 

**  LibaniuB  de  Ulciscend.  Julian.  Nece,  c.  ix.  [x.]  p.  158,  Ii>9.  The  sophist  de- 
plores the  public  frenzy,  but  he  does  not  (after  their  deaths)  impeach  the  justice 
of  the  emperors. 

**  The  French  and  English  lawyers  of  the  present  nge  allow  the  theorif  and  deny 
the  practice  of  witchcraft  (Denisart,  Recueil  de  Decisions  de  Jurisprudence,  au 
mot  Sorciers,  torn.  i?.  p.  5r>3.  Blackstone^s  Commentaries,  vol.  iv.  p.  60).  As 
private  reason  alwnys  prevents  or  outstrips  public  wisdom,  the  President  Montes- 
quieu (Espnt  des  Loix,  1.  xii.  c.  5,  G)  rejects  the  existence  of  magic. 

*^  See  (Euvres  de  Bayle,  torn.  iii.  p.  567-589.  The  sceptic  of  Ilotterdum  exhib- 
its, according  to  his  custom,  a  strange  medley  of  loose  knowledge  nnd  lively  wit. 

*^  The  pagans  distinguished  between  good  and  bad  mngic,  the  Theiirgic  and  the 
Goetic  (Hist,  de  TAcade'mie,  etc.,  tom.  vii.  p.  25).  But  they  could  not  have  de- 
fended this  obscure  disiinciinn  ngainst  the  ncute  logic  of  Bnyle.  In  the  Jewish 
and  Cliristian  system  all  demons  are  infernal  spirits,  and  all  commerce  with  them 
is  idolatry,  aposta<:y,  etc.,  which  deserves  death  and  damnation. 


*  Symmachns  joins  with  Themistius  in  praising  the  clemency  of  Valen».  "  Sic 
▼ictorise  moderatus  est,  quasi  cootra  se  nemo  pngnarit." — Symm.  Orat.  p.  12. 
— M. 
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malice  or  gain,  by  some  wrinkled  hags  and  itinerant  sorcerers, 
who  passed  their  obscure  lives  in  penury  and  contempt/'  The 
arts  of  magic  were  equally  condemned  by  the  public  opinion 
and  by  the  laws  of  Home ;  but,  as  they  tended  to  gratify  the 
most  imperious  passions  of  the  heart  of  man,  they  were  con- 
tinually proscribed  and  continually  practised."  An  imaginary 
cause  is  capable  of  producing  the  most  serious  and  mischievous 
efEects.  The  dark  predictions  of  the  death  of  an  emperor  or 
the  success  of  a  conspiracy  were  calculated  only  to  stimulate 
the  hopes  of  ambition  and  to  dissolve  the  ties  of  fidelity,  and 
the  intentional  guilt  of  magic  was  aggravated  by  the  actual 
crimes  of  treason  and  sacrilege."  Such  vain  terrors  disturbed 
the  peace  of  society  and  the  happiness  of  individuals ;  and  the 
harmless  flame  which  insensibly  melted  a  waxen  image  might 
derive  a  powerful  and  pernicious  energy  from  the  affrighted 
fancy  of  tlie  person  w^hom  it  was  maliciously  designed  to  rep- 
resent." From  the  infusion  of  those  herbs  which  were  sup- 
posed to  possess  a  supernatural  influence,  it  was  an  easy  step 
to  the  use  of  more  substantial  poison ;  and  the  folly  of  man- 

"  The  Canidia  of  Horace  (Carm.  1.  v.  Od.  5  [Epod.  5],  with  Dacier's  and  Sana- 
don's  illostrations)  is  a  vulgar  witch.  The  Erichtho  of  Lucan  (Pharsal.  vi.  430-827) 
is  tedioas,  disgusting,  but  sometimes  sublime.  She  chides  the  delay  of  the  Furies; 
and  threatens,  with  tremendous  obscurity,  to  pronounce  their  real  names ;  to  reveal 
the  true  infernal  countenance  of  Hecate ;  to  invoke  the  secret  powers  that  lie  below 
hell,  etc. 

^  Grenus  hominum  potentibus  infidum,  sperantibus  fallax,  quod  in  civitate  no- 
strft  et  vetabitur  semper  et  retinebitnr. — Tacit  Hist  i.  22.  See  Augustin.  de  Civi- 
tate Dei,  1.  viiL  c.  19,  and  the  Theodosian  Code,!,  ix.  tit.  xvi.  with  Godefroy's  Com- 
mentary. 

*•  The  persecution  of  Antioch  was  occasioned  by  a  criminal  consultation.  The 
twenty-four  letters  of  the  alphabet  were  arranged  round  a  magic  tripod ;  and  a 
dancing  ring,  which  had  been  placed  in  the  centre,  pointed  to  the  four  first  lettera 
in  the  name  of  the  future  emperor,  8.  E.  O.  A.  Theodorus  (perhaps  with  many 
others,  who  owned  the  fatal  syllables)  was  executed.  Theodosius  succeeded. 
Larduer  (Heathen  Testimonies,  vol.  iv.  p.  853-372)  has  copiously  and  fairly  exam- 
ined this  dark  transaction  of  the  reign  of  Valens. 

**  Limus  ut  hie  durescit,  et  hsec  ut  cera  liqnescit 

Uno  eodemque  igni .  .  . — Virgil.  Bucolic,  viii.  80, 

Devovet  absentes,  simulacraque  cerea  figit 

Ovid,  in  Epist.  Hypsil.  ad  Jason.  91  [£p.  vi.]. 

Snch  vain  incantations  could  affect  the  mind  and  increase  the  disease  of  Germani- 
cua.    Tacit  Annal.  ii  69. 

III.— 3 
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kind  sometimes  became  the  instrument  and  the  mask  of  the 
most  atrocious  crimes.  As  soon  as  the  zeal  of  informers  was 
encouraged  by  the  ministers  of  Valens  and  Valentinian,  they 
could  not  refuse  to  listen  to  another  charge  too  frequently 
mingled  in  the  scenes  of  domestic  guilt — a  charge  of  a  softer 
iind  less  malignant  nature,  for  which  the  pious  though  exces-* 
sive  rigor  of  Constantino  had  recently  decreed  the  punishment 
of  death."  This  deadly  and  incoherent  mixture  of  treason  and 
magic,  of  poison  and  adultery,  afforded  infinite  gradations  of 
^ilt  and  innocence,  of  excuse  and  aggravation,  which  in  these 
proceedings  appear  to  have  been  confounded  by  the  angry  or 
corrupt  passions  of  the  judges.  They  easily  discovered  that 
the  degree  of  their  industry  and  discernment  was  estimated  by 
the  imperial  court  according  to  the  number  of  executions  that 
were  furnished  from  their  respective  tribunals.  It  was  not 
without  extreme  reluctance  that  they  pronounced  a  sentence 
of  acquittal,  but  they  eagerly  admitted  such  evidence  as  was 
istained  with  perjury  or  procured  by  torture  to  prove  the  most 
improbable  charges  against  the  most  respectable  characters. 
The  progriBss  of  the  inquiry  continually  opened  new  subjects 
of  criminal  prosecution.  The  audacious  informer,  whose  false- 
hood was  detected,  retired  with  impunity ;  but  the  wretched 
victim  who  discovered  his  real  or  pretended  accomplices  was 
seldom  permitted  to  receive  the  price  of  his  infamy.  From 
the  extremity  of  Italy  and  Asia  the  young  and  the  aged  were 
dragged  in  chains  to  the  tribunals  of  Kome  and  Antioch.  Sen- 
ators, matrons,  and  philosophers  expired  in  ignominious  and 
cruel  tortures.  The  soldiers  who  were  appointed  to  guard  the 
prisons  declared,  with  a  murmur  of  pity  and  indignation,  that 
their  numbers  were  insufficient  to  oppose  the  flight  or  resist- 
ance of  the  multitude  of  captives.  The  wealthiest  families 
were  ruined  by  fines  and  confiscations;  the  most  innocent  cit- 
izens trembled  for  their  safety ;  and  we  may  form  some  notion 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  evil  from  the  extravagant  assertion  of 
an  ancient  writer,  that  in  the  obnoxious  provinces  the  prison- 


**  See  Heineccins,  Antiqnitat.  Juris  Roman,  torn.  ii.  p.  S53,  etc.     Cod.  Theodo- 
sian.  L  ix.  tit  vii.  with  Godefroy's  CommeAtary. 
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ere,  the  exiles,  and  the  fugitives  formed  the  greatest  part  of 
the  inhabitants." 

When  Tacitus  describes  the  deaths  of  the  innocent  and  ilhis- 
trious  Komans  who  were  sacrificed  to  the  cruelty  of  the  firet 
Thecraeityof  CsBsare,  the  art  of  the  historian  or  the  merit  of  the 
Md*vaienfc  suflfercre  excites  in  our  breasts  the  most  lively  sen- 
A.D.  864-875.  gations  of  terror,  of  admiration,  and  of  pity.  The 
coarse  and  undistinguishing  pencil  of  Ammianus  has  deline- 
ated his  bloody  figures  with  tedious  and  disgusting  accuracy. 
But  as  our  attention  is  no  longer  engaged  by  the  contrast  of 
freedom  and  servitude,  of  recent  greatness  and  of  actual  mis- 
ery, we  should  turn  with  horror  from  the  frequent  executions 
which  disgraced,  both  at  Kome  and  Antioch,  the  reign  of  the 
two  brothers."  Valens  was  of  a  timid,"  and  Valentinian  of  a 
choleric,  disposition."  An  anxious  regard  to  his  personal  safe- 
ty was  the  ruling  principle  of  the  administration  of  Valens. 
In  the  condition  of  a  subject  he  had  kissed,  with  trembling 
awe,  the  hand  of  the  oppressor ;  and  when  he  ascended  the 
throne,  he  reasonably  expected  that  the  same  fears  which  had 
subdued  his  own  mind  would  secure  the  patient  submission  of 
his  people.  The  favorites  of  Valens  obtained,  by  the  privilege 
of  rapine  and  confiscation,  the  wealth  which  his  economy  would 
have  refused."    They  urged  with  persuasive  eloquence  Ihat^  in 


**  The  cruel  pereecution  of  Rome  and  Antioch  is  described,  and  most  probably 
exaggerated,  by  Ammianus  (xxviii.  I,  xxix.  I,  2)  and  Zosimus  (1.  iv.  [c.  13]  p. 
216-218).  The  philosopher  Maximns,  with  some  justice,  was  involved  in  the 
charge  of  magic  (Eunapius  in  Yit.  Sophist,  p.  88,  89  [p.  1 10,  edit.  Comm.]);  and 
Tonng  Chrysostom,  who  had  accidentally  found  one  of  the  proscribed  books,  gave 
himself  for  lost  (Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  y.  p.  840). 

**  Consult  the  last  six  books  of  Ammianus,  and  more  particularly  the  portraits 
of  the  two  royal  brothers  (xxx.'8, 9,  xxxi.  14).  Tillemont  has  collected  (tom.  v. 
p.  12-18,  p.  127-188)  from  all  antiquity  their  virtues  and  vices. 

^  The  younger  Victor  asserts  that  he  was  ''valde  timidus"  [Epit.  c.  46] ;  yet  he 
behaved,  as  almost  every  man  would  do,  with  decent  resolution  at  the  head  of  an 
army.  The  same  historian  attempts  to  prove  that  his  anger  was  harmless.  Am- 
mianus observes,  with  more  candor  and  judgment, "  incidentia  crimina  ad  contemp- 
tam  vel  Itesam  principis  amplitndinem  trahens,  in  sanguinem  saeviebat*'  [xxxi.  14]. 

**  Cum  esset  in  acerbitatem  natures  calore  propensior  . . .  poenas  per  ignes  ange- 
bat  et  gladios. — ^Ammian.  xxx.  ^.     See  xxvii.  7. 

**  I  have  transferred  the  reproach  of  avarice  from  Valens  to  his  servants.    Av- 
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all  cases  of  treason,  suspicion  is  equivalent  to  proof ;  tha^  the 
power  supposes  the  intention  of  mischief ;  that  the  intention 
is  not  less  criminal  than  the  act ;  and  that  a  subject  no  longer 
deserves  to  live  if  his  life  may  threaten  the  safety  or  disturb 
the  repose  of  his  sovereign.  The  judgment  of  Valentinian 
was  sometimes  deceived  and  his  confidence  abused;  but  he 
would  have  silenced  the  informers  with  a  contemptuous  smile 
had  they  presumed  to  alarm  his  fortitude  by  the  sound  of  dan- 
ger. They  praised  his  inflexible  love  of  justice ;  and,  in  the 
pursuit  of  justice,  the  emperor  was  easily  tempted  to  consider 
clemency  as  a  weakness  and  passion  as  a  virtue.  As  long  as 
he  wrestled  with  his  equals  in  the  bold  competition  of  an  ac- 
tive and  ambitious  life,  Valentinian  was  seldom  injured,  and 
never  insulted,  with  impunity.  If  his  prudence  was  arraigned, 
his  spirit  was  applauded ;  and  the  proudest  and  most  powerful 
generals  were  apprehensive  of  provoking  the  resentment  of  a 
fearless  soldier.  After  he  became  master  of  the  world,  he  un- 
fortunately forgot  that  where  no  resistance  can  be  made,  no 
courage  can  be  exerted ;  and  instead  of  consulting  the  dictates 
of  reason  and  magnanimity,  he  indulged  the  furious  emotions 
of  his  temper  at  a  time  when  they  were  disgraceful  to  himself 
and  fatal  to  the  defenceless  objects  of  his  displeasure.  In  the 
government  of  his  household  or  of  his  empire,  slight,  or  even 
imaginary  offences — a  hasty  word,  a  casual  omission,  an  in- 
voluntary delay — were  chastised  by  a  sentence  of  immediate 
death.  The  expressions  which  issued  the  most  readily  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Emperor  of  the  West  were,  "  Strike  off  his 
head !" — "  Bum  him  alive !" — "  Let  him  be  beaten  with  clubs 
till  he  expires !"  "  and  his  most  favored  ministers  soon  under- 
stood that,  by  a  rash  attempt  to  dispute  or  suspend  the  exe- 
cution of  his  sanguinary  commands,  they  might  involve  them- 


arice  more  properly  belongs  to  ministers  than  to  kings,  in  whom  that  passion  is 
commonly  extinguished  by  absolute  possession. 

*^  He  sometimes  expressed  a  sentence  of  death  with  a  tone  of  pleasantry:  *'Abi, 
Comes,  et  muta  ei  caput,  qui  sibi  mutari  provinciam  copit."  A  boy  who  had 
slipped  too  hastily  a  Spartan  hound,  an  armorer  who  had  made  a  polished  cui- 
rass that  wanted  some  grains  of  the  legitimate  weight,  etc.,  were  the  victims  of 
his  fury. 
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selves  in  the  guilt  and  punishment  of  disobedience.  The  re- 
peated gratification  of  this  savage  justice  hardened  the  mind 
of  Valentinian  against  pity  and  remorse ;  and  the  sallies  of 
passion  were  confirmed  by  the  habits  of  cruelty."  He  could 
behold  with  calm  satisfaction  the  convulsive  agonies  of  torture 
and  death ;  he  reserved  his  friendship  for  those  faithful  ser- 
vants whose  temper  was  the  most  congenial  to  his  own.  The 
merit  of  Maximiu,  who  had  slaughtered  the  noblest  families 
of  Rome,  was  rewarded  with  the  royal  approbation  and  the 
praefecture  of  Ganl.  Two  fierce  and  enormous  bears,  distin- 
guished by  the  appellations  of  Innocence  and  Mica  Aurea^ 
could  alone  deserve  to  share  the  favor  of  Maximin.  The  cages 
of  those  trusty  guards  were  always  placed  near  the  bedcham- 
ber of  Valentinian,  who  frequently  amused  his  eyes  with  the 
grateful  spectacle  of  seeing  them  tear  and  devour  the  bleeding 
limbs  of  the  malefactors  who  were  abandoned  to  their  rage. 
Their  diet  and  exercises  were  carefully  inspected  by  the  Ro- 
man emperor ;  and  when  Innocence  had  earned  her  discharge 
by  a  long  course  of  meritorious  service,  the  faithful  animal 
was  again  restored  to  the  freedom  of  her  native  woods.'* 

But  in  the  calmer  moments  of  reflection,  when  the  mind  of 
Valens  was  not  agitated  by  fear,  or  that  of  Valentinian  by  rage, 
^  .  the  tyrant  resumed  the  sentiments,  or  at  least  the 

Their  laws  *"  />     ^        t>     ^  p  y  *  mi 

and  govern-  couduct,  of  the  father  of  his  country.  The  dispas- 
sionate judgment  of  the  Western  emperor  could 
clearly  perceive  and  accurately  pursue  his  own  and  the  public 
interest.  And  the  sovereign  of  the  East,  who  imitated  with 
equal  docility  the  various  examples  which  he  received  from 
his  elder  brother,  was  sometimes  guided  by  the  wisdom  and 
virtue  of  the  prsefect  Sallust.    Both  princes  invariably  retain- 


"  The  Innocents  of  Milan  were  an  agent  and  three  apparitors,  whom  Valentin- 
ian condemned  for  signifying  a  legal  summons.  Ammianus  (xxvii.  7)  strangely 
supposes  that  all  who  had  been  unjustly  executed  were  worshipped  as  martyrs  by 
the  Christians.  His  impartial  silence  does  not  allow  us  to  believe  that  the  great 
chamberlain  Rhodanus  was  burned  alive  for  an  act  of  oppression  (Chron.  Paschal, 
p.  302  [tom.i.  p.  688,  edit  Bonn]). 

**  Ut  bene  meritam  in  silvas  jussit  abire  Innoxiam. — Ammian.  xxix.  3,  and  Va- 
lesius  ad  locum. 
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edj  in  the  purple,  the  chaste  and  temperate  Bimplicity  which 
had  adorned  their  private  life;  and,  under  their  reign,  the 
pleasures  of  the  court  never  cost  the  people  a  blush  or  a  sigh. 
They  gradually  reformed  many  of  the  abuses  of  the  times  of 
Constantius ;  judiciously  adopted  and  improved  the  designs  of 
Julian  and  his  successor ;  and  displayed  a  style  and  spirit  of 
legislation  which  might  inspire  posterity  with  the  most  favor- 
able opinion  of  their  character  and  government.  It  is  not 
from  the  master  of  Innocence  that  we  should  expect  the  tender 
regard  for  the  welfare  of  his  subjects  which  prompted  Valen- 
tinian  to  condemn  the  exposition  of  new-born  infants,"  and  to 
establish  fourteen  skilful  physicians,  with  stipends  and  privi- 
leges, in  the  fourteen  quarters  of  Home.  The  good  sense  of 
an  illiterate  soldier  founded  a  useful  and  liberal  institution  for 
the  education  of  youth  and  the  support  of  declining  science." 
It  was  his  intention  that  the  arts  of  rhetoric  and  grammar 
should  be  taught  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  in  the  me- 
tropolis of  every  province ;  and  as  the  size  and  dignity  of  the 
school  was  usually  proportioned  to  the  importance  of  the  city, 
the  academies  of  Eome  and  Constantinople  claimed  a  just  and 
singular  pre-eminence.  The  fragments  of  the  literary  edicts 
of  Valentinian  imperfectly  represent  the  School  of  Constanti- 
nople, which  was  gradually  improved  by  subsequent  regula- 
tions. That  school  consisted  of  thirty-one  professors  in  diflEer- 
ent  branches  of  learning — one  philosopher  and  two  lawyere; 
five  sophists  and  ten  grammarians  for  the  Greek,  and  three 
orators  and  ten  grammarians  for  the  Latin,  tongue ;  besides 
seven  scribes,  or,  as  they  were  then  styled,  antiquarians,  whose 
laborious  pens  supplied  the  public  library  with  fair  and  correct 

^  See  the  Code  of  Justinian,  1.  viii.  tit.  lii.  leg.  2.  '*  Unusqnisqne  sobolem  stiam 
nutriat.  Quod  si  exponendam  pataverit  animadversioni  quo;  constitnta  est  subja- 
cebit."  For  the  present  I  shall  not  interfere  in  the  dispute  between  Noodt  and 
Binkershoek,  how  far  or  how  long  this  unnatural  practice  had  been  condemned  or 
abolished  by  law,  philosophy,  and  the  more  civilized  state  of  society. 

"'  These  salutary  institutions  are  explained  in  the  Theodosian  Code,  1.  xiii.  tit. 
iii.  De  Professoiibus  et  Medicis ;  and  1.  xiv.  tit.  ix.  De  Studiis  Liberalibus  Urbis 
Romce,  Besides  our  usual  guide  (Godefroy),  we  may  consult  Giannone  (Istoria 
di  Napoli,  torn.  i.  p.  105-111),  who  has  treated  the  interesting  subject  with  the 
zeal  and  curiosity  of  a  man  of  letters  who  studies  his  domestic  history. 
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copies  of  the  classic  writers.  The  rule  of  conduct  which  was 
prescribed  to  the  students  is  the  more  curious,  as  it  affords  the 
first  outlines  of  the  form  and  discipline  of  a  modern  university. 
It  was  required  that  they  should  bring  proper  certificates  from 
the  magistrates  of  their  native  province.  Their  names,  profes- 
sions, and  places  of  abode  were  regularly  entered  in  a  public 
register.  The  studious  youth  were  severely  prohibited  from 
wasting  their  time  in  feasts  or  in  the  theatre ;  and  the  term  of 
their  education  was  limited  to  the  age  of  twenty.  The  prse- 
fect  of  the  city  was  empowered  to  chastise  the  idle  and  refrac- 
tory by  stripes  or  expulsion ;  and  he  was  directed  to  make  an 
annual  report  to  the  master  of  the  offices,  that  the  knowledge 
and  abilities  of  the  scholars  might  be  usefully  applied  to  the 
public  service.  The  institutions  of  Valentinian  contributed 
to  secure  the  benefits  of  peace  and  plenty ;  and  the  cities  were 
guarded  by  the  establishment  of  the  Defenaors^'^  freely  elect- 
ed as  the  tribunes  and  advocates  of  the  people  to  support  their 
rights,  and  to  expose  their  grievances,  before  the  tribunals  of 
the  civil  magistrates,  or  even  at  the  foot  of  the  imperial  throne. 
The  finances  were  diligently  administered  by  two  princes  who 
had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  the  rigid  economy  of  a  private 
fortune ;  but  in  the  receipt  and  application  of  the  revenue,  a 
discerning  eye  might  observe  some  difference  between  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  East  and  of  the  West.  Valens  was  persuaded 
that  royal  liberality  can  be  supplied  only  by  public  oppression, 
and  his  ambition  never  aspired  to  secure,  by  their  actual  dis- 
tress, the  future  strength  and  prosperity  of  his  people.  Instead 
of  increasing  the  weight  of  taxes,  which  in  the  space  of  forty 
years  had  been  gradually  doubled,  he  reduced,  in  the  first  years 
of  his  reign,  one  fourth  of  the  tribute  of  the  East."  Valentin- 
ian appears  to  have  been  less  attentive  and  less  anxious  to  re- 


^  Cod.  Theodos.  1.  i.  tit.  xi.  with  Godefroy's  Paratitlon,  which  diligently  gleans 
from  the  rest  of  the  code. 

**  Three  lines  of  Ammianas  (xxxi.  14)  countenance  a  whole  oration  of  Themis- 
tins  (?iii.  p.  101-120),  full  of  adulation,  pedantry,  and  commonplace  morality. 
The  eloquent  M.  Thomas  (torn.  i.  p.  366-396^  has  amused  himself  with  celebrat- 
ing the  virtues  and  genius  of  Themistius,  who  was  not  unworthy  of  the  age  in 
which  be  lived. 
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lieve  the  burdens  of  his  people-  He  might  reform  the  abuses 
of  the  iLBcal  administration ;  bnt  he  exacted,  without  scruple, 
a  very  large  share  of  the  private  property,  as  he  was  convinced 
that  the  revenues  which  supported  the  luxury  of  individuals 
would  be  much  more  advantageously  employed  for  the  defence 
and  improvement  of  the  State.  The  subjects  of  the  East,  who 
enjoyed  the  present  benefit,  applauded  the  indulgence  of  their 
prince.  The  solid  but  less  splendid  merit  of  Valentinian  was 
felt  and  acknowledged  by  the  subsequent  generation." 

But  the  most  honorable  circumstance  of  the  character  of 
Valentinian  is  the  firm  and  temperate  impartiality  which  he 

uniformly  preserved  in  an  age  of  religious  conten- 
mRintaiiis  the  tiou.  His  strouff  Bcnsc,  uuenliffhtened,  but  uncor- 
cration.         ruptcd,  by  study,  dechned  with  respectful  mdiffer- 

ence  the  subtle  questions  of  theological  debate.  The 
government  of  the  Earth  claimed  his  vigilance  and  satisfied 
his  ambition ;  and  while  he  remembered  that  he  was  the  dis- 
ciple of  the  Church,  he  never  forgot  that  he  was  the  sovereign 
of  the  clergy.  Under  the  reign  of  an  apostate,  he  had  signal- 
ized his  zeal  for  the  honor  of  Christianity.  He  allowed  to  his 
subjects  the  privilege  which  he  had  assumed  for  himself ;  and 
they  might  accept  with  gratitude  and  confidence  the  general 
toleration  which  was  granted  by  a  prince  addicted  to  passion, 
but  incapable  of  fear  or  of  disguise."  The  pagans,  the  Jews, 
and  all  the  various  sects  which  acknowledged  the  divine  au- 
thority of  Christ  were  protected  by  the  laws  from  arbitrary 
power  or  popular  insult ;  nor  was  any  mode  of  worship  pro- 
hibited by  Valentinian  except  those  secret  and  criminal  prac- 
tices which  abused  the  name  of  religion  for  the  dark  purposes 

•*  Zosimufi,  1.  iv.  [c.  3]  p.  202.  Ammian.  xxx.  9.  His  reformation  of  costlj 
abuses  might  entitle  him  to  the  praise  of,  ^Mn  provinciales  admodnm  parens,  tribn- 
tomro  ubique  moliiens  sarcinas."  By  some  his  frugality  was  styled  avarice  (Je- 
rome, Chron.  p.  186  [torn.  vjii.  p.  809,  edit.  Vallars.]). 

^  Testes  sunt  leges  a  me  in  exordio  Imperii  mei  datse ;  quibns  nnicuique  quod 
animo  imbibisset  colendi  libera  facultas  tribnta  est. — Cod.  Theodos.  1.  ix.  tit.  xtI. 
leg.  9.  To  this  declaration  of  Valentinian  we  may  add  the  various  testimonies  of 
Ammianus  (xxx.  9).  Zosimns  (1.  iv.  [c.  8]  p.  204),  and  Sozomen  (1-  >'i-  c-  7,  21). 
Baronius  would  natamliy  blame  such  rational  toleration  (Annal.  Ecclcs.  a.d.  370, 
No.  129-132,  A.D.  37G,  No.  3, 4). 
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of  vice  and  disorder.  The  art  of  magic,  as  it  was  more  cruelly 
punished,  was  more  strictly  proscribed ;  but  the  emperor  ad- 
mitted a  formal  distinction  to  protect  the  ancient  methods  of 
divination,  which  were  approved  by  the  senate  and  exercised 
by  the  Tuscan  haruspices.  He  had  condemned,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  most  rational  pagans,  the  license  of  nocturnal  sacri- 
fices ;  but  he  immediately  admitted  the  petition  of  Prsetexta- 
tus,  Proconsul  of  Achaia,  who  represented  that  the  life  of  the 
Greeks  would  become  dreary  and  comfortless  if  they  were  de- 
prived of  the  invaluable  blessing  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries/ 
Philosophy  alone  can  boast  (and  perhaps  it  is  no  more  than 
the  boast  of  philosophy)  that  her  gentle  hand  is  able  to  eradi- 
cate from  the  human  mind  the  latent  and  deadly  principle  of 
fanaticism.  But  this  truce  of  twelve  years,  which  was  enforced 
by  the  wise  and  vigorous  government  of  Valentinian  by  sus- 
pending the  repetition  of  mutual  injuries,  contributed  to  soft- 
en the  manners  and  abate  the  prejudices  of  the  religious  fac- 
tions. 

The  friend  of  toleration  was  unfortunately  placed  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  scene  of  tlie  fiercest  controversies.  As  soon  as 
vaiens  pro-  *'*®  Christians  of  the  West  had  extricated  themselves 
il^nd^per-  f^om  the  snares  of  the  creed  of  Rimini,  they  happily 
^uwhm!*  relapsed  into  the  slumber  of  orthodoxy;  and  the 
A.  D.  367-378.  small  remains  of  the  Arian  party  that  still  subsist- 
ed at  Sirmium  or  Milan  might  be  considered  rather  as  objects 
of  contempt  than  of  resentment.  But  in  the  provinces  of  the 
East — from  the  Euxine  to  the  extremity  of  Thebais — the 
strength  and  numbers  of  the  hostile  factions  were  more  equal- 
ly balanced ;  and  this  equality,  instead  of  recommending  the 
counsels  of  peace,  served  only  to  pei-petuate  the  horrors  of  re- 
ligious war.  The  monks  and  bishops  supported  their  argu- 
ments by  invectives,  and  their  invectives  were  sometimes  fol- 
lowed by  blows.    Athanasius  still  reigned  at  Alexandria ;  the 

•  The  Eleusinian  mysteries  continued  to  be  celebrated  during  the  whole  of  the 
second  half  of  the  fourth  century  (Asterius,  Homil.  p.  193 ;  Epiphanius,  adv.  Hab- 
rei^es,  iii.  p.  1092),  till  they  were  put  an  end  to  by  the  destruction  of  the  temple  at 
Eleusis,  and  by  the  devastation  of  Greece  in  the  invasion  of  the  Goths  under  Alaric 
in  396.  Eunapins  in  Vit&  Maximi,  p.  52,  58 ;  Fallmerayer,  Geschichte  Moreas, 
i.  p.  119  seq. ;  Lasaulx,  Der  Untergang  des  Hellenismns,  p.  84. — S. 
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thrones  of  Constantinople  and  Antioch  were  occupied  by  Arian 
prelates ;  and  every  episcopal  vacancy  was  the  occasion  of  a 
popular  tumult.  The  Homoousians  were  fortified  by  the  rec- 
onciliation of  fifty-nine  Macedonian,  or  Semi- Arian,  bishops ; 
but  their  secret  reluctance  to  embrace  the  divinity  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  clouded  the  splendor  of  the  triumph ;  and  the  declara- 
tion of  Valens,  who,  in  the  first  years  of  his  reign,  had  imitated 
the  impartial  conduct  of  his  brother,  was  an  important  victory 
on  the  side  of  Arianism.  The  two  brothers  had  passed  their 
private  life  in  the  condition  of  catechumens ;  but  the  piety  of 
Valens  prompted  him  to  solicit  the  sacrament  of  baptism  be- 
fore he  exposed  his  person  to  the  dangers  of  a  Gothic  war. 
He  naturally  addressed  himself  to  Eudoxus,"*  bishop  of  the 
imperial  city ;  and  if  the  ignorant  monarch  was  instructed  by 
that  Arian  pastor  in  the  principles  of  heterodox  theology,  his 
misfortune  rather  than  his  guilt  was  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  his  erroneous  choice.  Whatever  had  been  the  determina- 
tion of  the  emperor,  he  must  have  offended  a  numerous  party 
of  his  Christian  subjects,  as  the  leaders  both  of  the  Homoou- 
sians and  of  the  Arians  believed  that,  if  they  were  not  suffered 
to  reign,  they  were  most  cruelly  injured  and  oppressed.  Af- 
ter he  had  taken  this  decisive  step,  it  was  extremely  difficult 
for  him  to  preserve  either  the  virtue  or  the  reputation  of  im- 
partiality. He  never  aspired,  like  Constantius,  to  the  fame  of 
a  profound  theologian ;  but,  as  he  had  received  with  simplici- 
ty and  respect  the  tenets  of  Eudoxus,  Valens  resigned  his  con- 
science to  the  direction  of  his  ecclesiastical  guides,  and  pro- 
moted by  the  influence  of  his  authority  the  reunion  of  the 
Athanasian  heretics  to  the  body  of  the  Catholic  Church.  At 
first  he  pitied  their  blindness ;  by  degrees  he  was  provoked 
at  their  obstinacy ;  and  he  insensibly  hated  those  sectaries  to 


^  Eudoxas  was  of  a  mild  and  timid  disposition.  When  he  baptized  Valens 
(a.d.  367)  he  must  have  been  extremely  old,  since  he  had  studied  theology  fifty- 
five  years  before  under  Lucian,  a  learned  and  pious  martyr.  Philostorg.  1.  ii.  c. 
14-16, 1.  iv.  c.  4,  with  Godefroy,  p.  82,  206,  and  Tiliemoni,  M^m.  Eccles.  torn.  v. 
p.  474-480,  etc.  

'  Through  the  influence  of  his  wife,  say  the  ecclesiastical  writers.— M. 
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whom  he  was  an  object  of  hatred."  The  feeble  mind  of  Va- 
lens  was  always  swayed  by  the  persons  with  whom  he  famil- 
iarly conversed ;  and  the  exile  and  imprisonment  of  private 
citizens  are  the  favors  the  most  readily  granted  in  a  despotic 
court.  Such  punishments  were  frequently  inflicted  on  the 
leaders  of  the  Homoousian  party ;  and  the  misfortune  of  four- 
score-ecclesiastics of  Constantinople  who,  perhaps  accidentally, 
were  burned  on  shipboard,  was  imputed  to  the  cruel  and  pre- 
meditated malice  of  the  emperor  and  his  Arian  ministers.  In 
every  contest  the  Catholics  (if  we  may  anticipate  that  name) 
were  obliged  to  pay  the  penalty  of  their  own  faults  and  of 
those  of  their  adversaries.  In  every  election  the  claims  of  the 
Arian  candidate  obtained  the  preference ;  and  if  they  were  op- 
posed by  the  majority  of  the  people,  he  was  usually  supported 
by  the  authority  of  the  civil  magistrate,  or  even  by  the  terrors 
of  a  military  force.  The  enemies  of  Athanasius  attempted  to 
disturb  the  last  years  of  his  venerable  age ;  and  his  temporary 
retreat  to  his  father's  sepulchre  has  been  celebrated  as  a  fifth 
exile.  But  the  zeal  of  a  great  people,  who  instantly  flew  to 
arms,  intimidated  the  prsef  ect ;  and  the  archbishop  was  per- 
Death  of  Ath-  flitted  to  end  his  life  in  peace  and  in  glory  after  a 
1°"373.  reign  of  forty-seven  years.  The  death  of  Athana- 
^^y  *•  sius  was  the  signal  of  the  persecution  of  Egypt ;  and 

the  pagan  minister  of  Valens,  who  forcibly  seated  the  worth- 
less Lucius  on  the  archiepiscopal  throne,  purchased  the  favor 
of  the  reigning  party  by  the  blood  and  sufferings  of  their 
Christian  brethren.  The  free  toleration  of  the  heathen  and 
Jewish  worship  was  bitterly  lamented  as  a  circumstance  which 
aggravated  the  misery  of  the  Catholics  and  the  guilt  of  the 
impious  tyrant  of  the  East." 

The  triumph  of  the  orthodox  party  has  left  a  deep  stain  of 
persecution  on  the  memory  of  Valens ;  and  the  character  of  a 
prince  who  derived  his  virtues  as  well  as  his  vices  from  a  feeble 

^  Gregory  Kazianzen  (Orat.  xxv.  p.  432)  insalts  the  peraecoting  spirit  of  the 
Ariatis  as  an  infallible  symptom  of  error  and  heresy. 

••  This  sketch  of  the  ecclesiastical  government  of  Valens  is  drawn  from  Socra- 
tes (1.  ir.),  Sozomen  (1.  yi.),  Theodoret  (1.  iv),  and  the  immense  compilations  of 
Tillemont  (particularly  torn.  yi.  viii.  and  ix.). 
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understanding  and  a  pusillanimous  temper  scarcely  deserves 
the  labor  of  an  apology.  Yet  candor  may  discover 
hi«  iHjrsecu-  some  Tcasous  to  suspect  that  the  ecclesiastical  min- 
isters of  Valens  often  exceeded  the  orders,  or  even 
the  intentions,  of  their  master;  and  that  the  real  measure 
of  facts  has  been  very  liberally  magnified  by  the  vehement 
declamation  and  easy  credulity  of  his  antagonists."  1.  The 
silence  of  Yalentinian  may  suggest  a  probable  argument  that 
the  partial  severities  which  were  exercised  in  the  name  and 
provinces  of  his  colleague  amounted  only  to  some  obscure  and 
inconsiderable  deviations  from  the  established  system  of  relig- 
ious toleration ;  and  the  judicious  historian,  who  has  praised 
the  equal  temper  of  the  elder  brother,  has  not  thought  himself 
obliged  to  contrast  the  tranquillity  of  the  West  with  the  cruel 
persecution  of  the  East.'"  2.  Whatever  credit  may  be  allowed 
to  vague  and  distant  reports,  the  character,  or  at  least  the  be- 
havior, of  Valens  may  be  most  distinctly  seen  in  his  personal 
transactions  with  the  eloquent  Basil,  Archbishop  of  Caesarea, 
who  had  succeeded  Athanasius  in  the  management  of  the  Trin- 
itarian cause."  The  circumstantial  narrative  has  been  com- 
posed by  the  friends  and  admirers  of  Basil ;  and  as  soon  as  we 
have  stripped  away  a  thick  coat  of  rhetoric  and  miracle,  we 
shall  be  astonished  by  the  unexpected  mildness  of  the  Arian 
tyrant  who  admired  the  firmness  of  his  character,  or  was  ap- 
prehensive, if  he  employed  violence,  of  a  general  revolt  in  the 
province  of  Cappadocia.     The  archbishop,  who  asserted  with 


*"  Dr.  Jortin  (Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  iv.  p.  78)  has  already  con- 
ceived and  intimated  the  same  suspicion. 

'•  This  reflection  is  so  obvious  and  forcible  that  Orosias  (1.  vii.  c.  32,  33)  delays 
the  persecution  till  after  the  death  of  Valentinian.  Socrates,  on  the  other  hand, 
supposes  (1.  iii.  [iv.]  c.  32)  that  it  was  appeased  by  a  philosophical  oration  which 
Themistius  pronounced  in  the  year  374  (Orat.  xii.  p.  154,  in  Latin  only).  Such 
contradictions  diminish  the  evidence  and  reduce  the  term  of  the  persecution  of 
Valens. 

'*  Tillemont,  whom  I  follow  and  abridge,  has  extracted  (Mem.  Eccl^s  tnm.  viii. 
p.  153-167)  the  most  authentic  circumstances  from  the  panegyrics  of  the  two  Greg- 
ones,  the  brother  and  the  friend  of  Basil.  The  letters  of  Basil  himself  (Dupin, 
Biblioth^que  Ecddsiastique,  tonL  ii.  p.  155-180)  do  not  present  the  image  of  a 
very  lively  persecution. 
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inflexible  pride'"  the  truth  of  his  opinions  and  the  dignity  of 
his  rank,  was  left  in  the  free  possession  of  his  conscience  and 
his  throne.  The  emperor  devoutly  assisted  at  the  solemn  ser- 
vice of  the  cathedral,  and,  instead  of  a  sentence  of  banishment, 
subscribed  the  donation  of  a  valuable  estate  for  the  use  of  a 
hospital  which  Basil  had  lately  founded  in  the  neighborhood 
of  CfiBsarea."  3.  I  am  not  able  to  discover  that  any  law  (such 
as  Theodosius  afterwards  enacted  against  the  Arians)  was  pub- 
lished by  Yalens  against  the  Athanasian  sectaries;  and  the 
edict  which  excited  the  most  violent  clamors  may  not  appear 
so  extremely  reprehensible.  The  emperor  had  observed  that 
several  of  his  subjects,  gratifying  their  lazy  disposition  under 
the  pretence  of  religion,  had  associated  themselves  with  the 
monks  of  Egypt ;  and  he  directed  the  Count  of  the  East  to 
drag  them  from  their  solitude  and  to  compel  those  deserters 
of  society  to  accept  the  fair  alternative  of  renouncing  their 
temporal  possessions,  or  of  discharging  the  public  duties  of 
men  and  citizens.'*  The  ministers  of  Valens  seem  to  have 
extended  the  sense  of  this  penal  statute,  since  they  claimed  a 
right  of  enlisting  the  young  and  able-bodied  monks  in  the  im- 
perial armies.  A  detachment  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  consist- 
ing of  three  thousand  men,  marched  from  Alexandria  into  the 


^'  "  Basilias  Csesariensis  episcopns  Cappadocice  clarus  habetnr  ...  qui  multa 
continentiffi  et  ingenii  bona  uno  superbise  malo  perdidit"  [Cbron.  Ann.  2392,  torn, 
viii.  p.  816,  edit.  Vallare.].  This  in-everent  passage  is  perfectly  in  the  style  and 
character  of  St.  Jerome.  It  does  not  appear  in  Scaliger*s  edition  of  his  Chron- 
icle ;  but  Isaac  Vossins  found  it  in  some  old  MSS.  which  had  not  been  reformed 
by  the  monks.* 

**'  This  noble  and  chn ri table  foundation  (almost  a  new  city)  surpassed  in  merit, 
if  not  in  greatness,  the  pyramids,  or  the  walls  of  Babylon,  it  was  principally  in- 
tended for  the  reception  of  lepers  (Greg.  Nazianzen,  Orat.  xx.  p.  439). 

'*  Cod.  Theodos.  L  xii.  tit.  i.  leg.  63.  Grodefroy  (torn.  iv.  p.  409-413)  performs 
the  duty  of  a  commentator  and  advocate.  Tillemont  (M^m.  EccMs.  torn.  yiii.  p. 
808)  supposes  a  second  law  to  excuse  his  orthodox  friends,  who  had  misrepresent- 
ed the  edict  of  Yalens  and  suppressed  the  liberty  of  choice. 


»  In  almost  all  the  MSS.  of  Jerome  the  words  "  qui— perdidit "  refer  to  Photi- 
nns;  bat  Yossius,  on  the  authority  of  one  Padnan  MS.,  transfers  them  to  Basil. 
Hence  the  statement  of  Gibbon  is  not  quite  accurate.  See  Yallarsi's  note  ad 
loc.— S. 
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adjacent  desert  of  Nitria,"  which  was  peopled  by  five  thou- 
sand monks.  The  soldiers  were  conducted  by  Arian  priests; 
and  it  is  reported  that  a  considerable  slaughter  was  made  in 
the  monasteries  which  disobeyed  the  commands  of  their  sov- 
ereign.^' 

The  strict  regulations  which  have  been  franaed  by  the  wis- 
dom of  modern  legislators  to  restrain  the  wealth  and  avarice 
of  the  clergy  may  be  originally  deduced  from  the 
restrains  the  example  of  the  Emperor  Valentinian.  His  edict," 
clergy!  ^  *  addrcsscd  to  Damasus,  Bishop  of  Rome,  was  publio 
^'^  ly  read  in  the  churches  of  the  city.    He  admonish- 

ed the  ecclesiastics  and  monks  not  to  frequent  the  houses  of 
widows  and  virgins,  and  menaced  their  disobedience  with  the 
animadversion  of  the  civil  judge.  The  director  was  no  longer 
permitted  to  receive  any  gift  or  legacy  or  inheritance  from 
the  liberality  of  his  spiritual  daughter.  Every  testament  con- 
trary to  this  edict  was  declared  null  and  void ;  and  the  illegal 
donation  was  confiscated  for  the  use  of  the  treasury.  By  a 
subsequent  regulation,  it  should  seem  that  the  same  provisions 
were  extended  to  nuns  and  bishops ;  and  that  all  persons  of 
the  ecclesiastical  order  were  rendered  incapable  of  receiving 
any  testamentary  gifts,  and  strictly  confined  to  the  natural  and 
legal  rights  of  inheritance.  As  the  guardian  of  domestic  hap- 
piness and  virtue,  Valentinian  applied  this  severe  remedy  to 
the  growing  evil.  In  the  capital  of  the  empire  the  females  of 
noble  and  opulent  houses  possessed  a  very  ample  share  of  in- 
dependent property ;  and  many  of  those  devout  females  had 
embraced  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  not  only  with  the  cold 

"**  See  D'Anyille,  Description  de  V&gypte,  p.  74.  Hereafter  I  shall  consider  the 
monastic  institutions. 

^'  Socrates,  1.  iv.  c.  24, 25.  Orosias^  1.  viL  c.  83.  Jerome,  in  Chron.  p.  189  [tom. 
viii.  p.  816,  edit.  Vallars.],  and  tom.  ii.  p.  212.  The  monks  of  Egypt  performed 
many  miracles,  which  prove  the  truth  of  their  faith.  **  Right,"  says  Jortin  (Re- 
marks, vol.  iv.  p.  79),  '*but  what  proves  the  truth  of  those  miracles?" 

'^  Cod.  Theodos.  1.  xvi.  tit  ii.  leg.  20.  Godefroy  (torn.  vi.  p.  49),  after  the  ex- 
ample of  Baronins,  impartially  collects  all  that  the  fathers  have  said  on  the  subject 
of  this  important  law,  whose  spirit  was  long  afterwards  revived  by  the  Emperor 
Frederic  II.,  Edward  I.  of  England,  and  other  Christian  princes  who  reigned  after 
the  twelfth  centuxj. 
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assent  of  the  nnderstanding,  but  with  the  warmth  of  affection, 
and  perhaps  with  the  eagerness  of  fashion.  They  sacrificed 
the  pleasures  of  dress  and  luxury ;  and  renounced,  for  the  praise 
of  chastity,  the  soft  endearments  of  conjugal  society.  Some 
ecclesiastic,  of  real  or  apparent  sanctity,  was  chosen  to  direct 
their  timorous  conscience  and  to  amuse  the  vacant  tenderness 
of  their  heart ;  and  the  unbounded  confidence  which  they  hast- 
ily bestowed  was  often  abused  by  knaves  and  enthusiasts,  who 
hastened  from  the  extremities  of  the  East  to  enjoy,  on  a  splen- 
did theatre,  the  privileges  of  the  monastic  profession.  By  their 
contempt  of  the  world,  they  insensibly  acquired  its  most  desir- 
able advantages — ^the  lively  attachment,  perhaps,  of  a  young 
and  beautiful  woman,  the  delicate  plenty  of  an  opulent  house- 
hold, and  the  respectful  homage  of  the  slaves,  the  f reedmen, 
and  the  clients  of  a  senatorial  family.  The  immense  fortunes 
of  the  Roman  ladies  were  gradually  consumed  in  lavish  alms 
and  expensive  pilgrimages ;  and  the  artful  monk,  who  had  as- 
signed himself  the  first,  or  possibly  the  sole  place,  in  the  testa- 
ment of  his  spiritual  daughter,  still  presumed  to  declare,  with 
the  smooth  face  of  hypocrisy,  that  he  was  only  the  instrument 
of  charity,  and  the  steward  of  the  poor.  The  lucrative  but 
disgraceful  trade"  which  was  exercised  by  the  clergy  to  de- 
fraud the  expectations  of  the  natural  heire  had  provoked  the 
indignation  of  a  superstitious  age ;  and  two  of  the  most  re- 
spectable of  the  Latin  fathers  very  honestly  confess  that  the 
ignominious  edict  of  Valentinian  was  just  and  necessary,  and 
that  the  Christian  priests  had  deserved  to  lose  a  privilege  which 
was  still  enjoyed  by  comedians,  charioteers,  and  the  ministers 
of  idols.  But  the  wisdom  and  authority  of  the  legislator  are 
seldom  victorious  in  a  contest  with  the  vigilant  dexterity  of 
private  interest ;  and  Jerome  or  Ambrose  might  patiently  ac- 


^"  The  expressions  which  I  have  nsed  are  temperate  and  feeble  if  compared 
with  the  vehement  inyectives  of  Jerome  (torn.  L  p.  18,  45, 144,  etc.  [tom.  i.  p.  259, 
etc.,  edit.  Vnllars.]).  In  hit  tmn  he  was  reproached  with  the  guilt  which  he  im- 
puted to  his  brother  monks;  and  the  SceleratuSf  the  VentipMs^  was  publicly  ac- 
cused as  the  lover  of  the  widow  Paula  (tom.  ii.  p.  868).  He  undoubtedly  possessed 
the  affections  both  of  the  mother  and  the  daughter;  but  he  declares  that  he  never 
abused  his  influence  to  any  selfish  or  sensual  purpose. 
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quiesce  in  the  justice  of  an  ineffectual  or  salutary  law.  K  the 
ecclesiastics  were  checked  in  the  pursuit  of  personal  emolu- 
ment, they  would  exert  a  more  laudable  industry  to  increase 
the  wealth  of  the  Church,  and  dignify  their  covetousness  with 
the  specious  names  of  piety  and  patriotism." 

Damasus,  Bishop  of  Kome,  who  was  constrained  to  stigma- 
tize the  avarice  of  his  clergy  by  tlie  publication  of  the  law  of 
Ambition  Valentiniau,  had  the  good  sense,  or  the  good  fortune, 
of  nLmaBas,  ^^  engage  in  his  service  the  zeal  and  abilities  of  the 
Rome!'  °'  learned  Jerome ;  and  the  grateful  saint  has  celebrat- 
A.D.s6(W84  Q^  ^Y^Q  merit  and  purity  of  a  very  ambiguous  char- 
acter.*® But  the  splendid  vices  of  the  Church  of  Rome  under 
the  reign  of  Valentinian  and  Damasus  have  been  curiously 
observed  by  the  historian  Ammianus,  who  delivers  his  impar- 
tial sense  in  these  expressive  words :  "  The  prsef ecture  of  Ju- 
ventius  was  accompanied  with  peace  and  plenty,  but  the  tran- 
quillity of  his  government  was  soon  disturbed  by  a  bloody  se- 
dition of  the  distracted  people.  The  ardor  of  Damasus  and 
Ursinus  to  seize  the  episcopal  seat  surpassed  the  ordinary  meas- 
ure of  human  ambition.  They  contended  with  the  rage  of 
party ;  the  quarrel  was  maintained  by  the  wounds  and  death 
of  their  followers ;  and  the  prsef ect,  unable  to  resist  or  to  ap- 
pease the  tumult,  was  constrained  by  superior  violence  to  retire 
into  the  suburbs.  Damasus  prevailed :  the  well-disputed  vic- 
tory remained  on  the  side  of  his  faction ;  one  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  dead  bodies"  were  found  in  the  Baailwa  of  Sici- 

"  **  Pudet  dicere,  sacerdotes  idolorum,  mimi  et  aurig©,  et  scorta,  hcereditates  ca- 
piiint :  solis  clericis  ac  monachis  h&c  [hoc]^  lege  prohibetur.  Et  non  prohibetar  a 
persecutoribus,  sed  a  principibas  Chiistianis.  Nee  de  lege  queror ;  sed  doleo  car 
meruerimus  banc  legem."  Jerome  (torn.  i.  p.  13  [torn.  i.  p.  258,  edit.  Vallars.])  dis- 
creetly insinnates  the  secret  policy  of  his  patron  Damasus. 

*  Three  words  of  Jerome,  sanctcR  memoiia  Damasus  (tom.  ii.  p.  109  [Ep.  ad 
Pammachium.  tom.  i.  p.  228,  edit.  Vallars.]),  wash  away  all  his  stains,  and  blind 
the  devout  eyes  of  Tillemont  (M^m.  Ecclds.  tom.  viii.  p.  386-424). 

"  Jerome  himself  is  forced  to  allow,  "  crudelissimse  interfectiones  dirersi  sexds 


*  It  is  plain  that  the  reading  hoc  (as  in  Vallai-s.),  not  hac,  is  necessary  to  the 
sense. 

The  law  forbidding  the  clergy  to  receive  inheritances  was  the  Constitntio  Valen- 
tiniani  Imp.  ad  Daraasum  Fapam,  afterwards  abrogated  by  the  Novella  of  Mar- 
dan,  Cod.  Theod.  1.  xvi.  tit.  iii. — S. 
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ninus,"*  where  the  Christians  hold  their  religious  assemblies ; 
and  it  was  long  before  the  angry  minds  of  the  people  resumed 
their  accustomed  tranquillity.  When  I  consider  the  splendor 
of  the  capital,  I  am  not  astonished  that  so  valuable  a  prize 
should  inflame  the  desires  of  ambitious  men,  and  produce  the 
fiercest  and  most  obstinate  contests.  The  successful  candidate 
is  secure  that  he  will  be  enriched  by  the  oflEerings  of  matrons ;" 
that,  as  soon  as  his  dress  is  composed  with  becoming  care  and 
elegance,  he  may  proceed  in  his  chariot  through  the  streets  of 
Rome  ;"*  and  that  the  sumptuousness  of  the  imperial  table  will 
not  equal  tlie  profuse  and  delicate  entertainments  provided  by 
the  taste  and  at  the  expense  of  the  Roman  pontiffs.  ''  How 
much  more  rationally  "  (continues  the  honest  pagan)  "  would 
those  pontiffs  consult  their  true  happiness,  if,  instead  of  alleg- 
ing the  greatness  of  the  city  as  an  excise  for  their  manners, 
they  would  imitate  the  exemplary  life  of  some  provincial  bish- 
ops, whose  temperance  and  sobriety,  whose  mean  apparel  and 
downcast  looks,  recommend  their  pure  and  modest  virtue  to 
the  Deity  and  his  true  worshippers !""  The  schism  of  Dama- 
6us  and  Ursinus  was  extinguished  by  the  exile  of  the  latter; 
and  the  wisdom  of  the  prsefect  Prsetextatus"  restored  the  tran- 

perpetratie"  (in  Chron.  p.  186  [torn.  viii.  p.  809,  edit.  Vallars.])'  But  an  original 
libel  or  petition  of  two  presbyters  of  the  adverse  party  has  unaccoantably  escaped. 
They  affirm  that  the  doors  of  the  basilica  were  burned,  and  that  the  roof  was  untiled ; 
that  Damasus  marched  at  the  head  of  his  own  clergy,  grave-diggers,  charioteers, 
and  hired  gladiators;  that  none  of  his  party  were  killed,  but  that  one  hundred 
and  sixty  dead  bodies  were  found.  This  petition  is  published  by  the  F.  Sirmond, 
in  the  first  volume  of  his  works. 

*"  The  Basilica  of  Sicininus,  or  Liberius,  is  probably  the  Church  of  Santa  Ma- 
ria Maggiore,  on  the  Esquiline  Hill.  Baronius,  a.d.  367,  No.  3;  and  Donatus, 
Roma  Antiqiia  et  Nova,  1.  iv.  c.  3,  p.  462. 

"*  The  enemies  of  Damasus  styled  him  Auriscalpitis  Matronarum,  the  ladies* 
ear>8cratcher. 

**  Gregory  Nazianzen  (Orat.  xxxii.  p.  526)  describes  the  pride  and  luxury  of  the 
prelates  who  reigned  in  the  impeiial  cities'-their  gilt  car,  fiery  steeds,  numerous 
tmin,  etc.     The  crowd  gave  way  as  to  a  wild  beast. 

*  Ammian.  xxvii.  3.  **  Perpetno  Numini,  verisque  ejus  cnltoribns."  The  incom- 
parable pliancy  of  a  polytheist ! 

"  Ammianas,  who  makes  a  fair  report  of  his  pnefecture  (xxvii.  9),  styles  him 
*'  prsBclariB  indolis,  gravitatisque,  senator"  (xxii.  7,  and  Vales,  ad  loc.).  A  curious 
inscription  (Gniter  MCII.  No.  2)  records,  in  two  columns,  his  religions  and  civil 

III.— 4 
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quillity  of  the  city.  Praetextatus  was  a  philosophic  pagan,  a 
man  of  learning,  of  taste,  and  politeness,  who  disguised  a  re- 
proach in  the  form  of  a  jest  when  he  assured  Damasus  that  if 
he  could  obtain  the  bishopric  of  Rome,  he  himself  would  im- 
mediately embrace  the  Christian  religion."  This  lively  picture 
•of  the  wealth  and  luxury  of  the  popes  in  the  fourth  century 
becomes  the  more  curious  as  it  represents  the  intermediate  de- 
gree between  the  humble  poverty  of  the  apostolic  fisherman 
and  the  royal  state  of  a  temporal  piince  whose  dominions  ex- 
tend from  the  confines  of  Naples  to  the  banks  of  the  Po. 

When  the  suffrage  of  the  generals  and  of  the  army  committed 
the  sceptre  of  the  Koman  empire  to  the  hands  of  Valentinian, 

his  reputation  in  arms,  his  military  skill  and  experi- 
-wars.  ence,  and  his  riffid  attachment  to  the  forms  as  well 

as  spirit  01  {tncient  disciphne  were  the  principal  mo- 
tives of  their  judicious  choice.  The  eagerness  of  the  troops 
who  pressed  him  to  nominate  his  colleague  was  justified  by 
the  dangerous  situation  of  public  affairs ;  and  Valentinian  him- 
:6elf  was  conscious  that  the  abilities  of  the  most  active  mind 
•were  unequal  to  the  defence  of  the  distant  frontiers  of  an  in- 
vaded monarchy.  As  soon  as  the  death  of  Julian  had  relieved 
the  barbarians  from  the  terror  of  his  name,  the  most  sanguine 
hopes  of  rapine  and  conquest  excited  the  nations  of  the  East-, 
•of  the  North,  and  of  the  South.  Their  inroads  were  often  vex- 
^^       atious,  and  sometimes  formidable ;  but,  during  the 

twelve  years  of  the  reign  of  Valentinian,  his  firm- 
ness and  vigilance  protected  his  own  dominions;  and  his  pow- 
erful genius  seemed  to  inspire  and  direct  the  feeble  counsels 
of  his  brother.  Perhaps  the  method  of  annals  would  more 
forcibly  express  the  urgent  and  divided  cares  of  the  two  em- 
honors.  In  one  line  he  was  Pontiff  of  the  Sun  and  of  Vesta,  Angnr,  Qnindecem- 
vir,  Hierophant,  etc.,  etc.  In  the  other,  1.  Quaestor  candidatus,  more  probahlv  tit- 
ular. 2.  Pi-ffitor.  3.  Corrector  of  Tuscany  and  Umbria.  4.  Consular  of  Lusi- 
tania.  5.  Proconsul  of  Achaia.  6.  Praefect  of  Rome.  7.  Praetorian  Prefect  of 
Italy.  8.  Of  lUyricum.  9.  Consul  elect ;  but  he  died  before  the  beginning  of  the 
year  885.     See  Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  t.  p.  241,  736. 

*'' "  Fflcite  me  Romanae  urbis  episcopuro,  et  ero  protinus  Christianus"  (Jerome,  torn, 
ii.  p.  IGo  [contra  Joann.  lerosol.  torn.  ii.  p.  415,  edit.  Vallai-s.]).  It  is  more  than 
probable  that  Damasus  would  not  have  purchased  his  conversion  at  such  a  price. 
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perors ;  but  the  attention  of  the  reader,  likewise,  would  be  dis- 
tracted by  a  tedious  and  desultory  narrative.  A  separate  view 
of  the  five  great  theatres  of  war — I.  Germany ;  II.  Britain ;  III. 
Africa;  IV. The  East;  and  V.  The  Danube — will  impress  a 
more  distinct  image  of  the  military  state  of  the  empire  under 
the  reigns  of  Valentinian  and  Valens. 

I.  The  ambassadors  of  the  Alemanni  had  been  offended  bj 
the  harsh  and  haughty  behavior  of  Ursacius,  master  of  the  of- 
fices," who,  by  an  act  of  unseasonable  parsimony, 
TheAiSiSin-  had  diminished  the  value  as  well  as  the  quantity 
Gaui.^^  *  of  the  presents  to  which  they  were  entitled,  either 
from  custom  or  treaty,  on  the  accession  of  a  new  em- 
peror. They  expressed,  and  they  communicated  to  their  coun- 
trymen, their  strong  sense  of  the  national  affront.  The  irasci- 
ble minds  of  the  chiefs  were  exasperated  by  the  suspicion  of 
contempt ;  and  the  martial  youth  crowded  to  their  standard. 
Before  Valentinian  could  pass  the  Alps,  the  villages  of  Gaul 
were  in  flames ;  before  his  general  Dagalaiphus  could  encoun- 
ter the  Alemanni,  they  had  secured  the  captives  and  the  spoil 
in  the  forests  of  Germany.  In  the  beginning  of  the  ensuing 
A.D.3o«.  year,  the  military  force  of  the  whole  nation,  in  deep 
January.  ^^^  g^jj^j  columus,  broko  through  the  barrier  of  the 
Rhine  during  the  severity  of  a  northern  winter.  Two  Roman 
counts  were  defeated  and  mortally  wounded ;  and  the  standard 
of  the  Heruli  and  Batavians  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquer- 
ors, who  displayed,  with  insulting  shouts  and  menaces,  the  tro- 
phy of  their  victory.  The  standard  was  recovered ;  but  the 
Batavians  had  not  redeemed  the  shame  of  their  disgrace  and 
flight  in  the  eyes  of  their  severe  judge.  It  was  the  opinion 
of  Valentinian  that  his  soldiers  must  learn  to  fear  their  com- 
mander before  they  could  cease  to  fear  the  enemy.  The  troops 
were  solemnly  assembled ;  and  the  trembling  Batavians  were 
enclosed  within  the  circle  of  the  imperial  army.  Valentinian 
then  ascended  his  tribunal ;  and,  as  if  he  disdained  to  punish 
cowardice  with  death,  he  inflicted  a  stain  of  indelible  ignominy 


"  AmmiaiL  zxvi.  5.    Yalesias  adds  a  long  and  good  note  on  the  master  of  the 
offices. 
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on  the  officers  whose  misconduct  and  pusillanimity  were  found 
to  be  the  first  occasion  of  the  defeat.  The  Batavians  were  de- 
graded from  their  rank,  stripped  of  their  arms,  and  condemned 
to  be  sold  for  slaves  to  the  highest  bidder.  At  this  tremen- 
dous sentence  the  troops  fell  prostrate  on  the  ground,  depre- 
cated the  indignation  of  their  sovereign,  and  protested  that  if 
he  would  indulge  them  in  another  trial,  they  would  approve 
themselves  not  unworthy  of  the  name  of  Komans,  and  of  his 
soldiers.  Valentinian,  with  affected  reluctance,  yielded  to  their 
entreaties:  the  Batavians  resumed  their  arms;  and,  with  their 
arms,  the  invincible  resolution  of  wiping  away  their  disgrace 
in  the  blood  of  the  Alemanni.''  The  principal  command  was 
declined  by  Dagalaiphus ;  and  that  experienced  general,  who 
had  represented,  perhaps  with  too  much  prudence,  the  extreme 
difficulties  of  the  undertaking,  had  the  mortification,  before  the 
end  of  the  campaign,  of  seeing  his  rival  Jovinus  convert  those 
'  difficulties  into  a  decisive  advantage  over  the  scattered  forces 
of  the  barbarians.  At  the  head  of  a  well-disciplined  army  of 
cavalry,  infantry,  and  light  troops,  Jovinus  advanced 
with  cautious  and  rapid  steps  to  Scarponna,**  in  the 
territory  of  Metz,  where  he  surprised  a  large  division  of  the 
Alemanni  before  they  had  time  to  run  to  their  arms,  and 
fiushed  his  soldiers  with  the  confidence  of  an  easy  and  blood- 
less victory.  Another  division,  or  rather  army,  of  the  enemy, 
after  the  cruel  and  wanton  devastation  of  the  adjacent  country, 
reposed  themselves  on  the  shady  banks  of  the  Moselle.  Jovi- 
nus, who  had  viewed  the  ground  with  the  eye  of  a  general, 
made  his  silent  approach  through  a  deep  and  woody  vale,  till 
he  could  distinctly  perceive  the  indolent  security  of  the  Ger- 
mans. Some  were  bathing  their  huge  limbs  in  the  river ;  oth- 
ers were  combing  their  long  and  flaxen  hair ;  others,  again,  were 
swallowing  large  draughts  of  rich  and  delicious  wine.     On  a 

"  Ammmn.  xxvH.  1.  Zosimns,  1.  iv.  [c.  9]  p.  208.  The  disgrace  of  the  Bata- 
vians is  snppresped  by  the  contemporary  soldier,  from  a  regard  for  military  honor, 
which  could  not  affect  a  Greek  rhetorician  of  the  succeeding  age. 

••  See  D'Anvilie,  Notice  de  TAncienne  Gaule,  p.  587.  The  name  of  the  Mo* 
•elle,  which  is  not  specified  by  Ammianus,  is  clearly  understood  by  Mascoa  (Hist, 
of  the  Ancient  Germans,  vii.  2). 
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sudden  they  heard  the  sound  of  the  Komau  trumpet ;  they  saw 
the  enemy  in  their  camp.  Astonishment  produced  disorder ; 
disorder  was  followed  by  flight  and  dismay ;  and  the  confused 
multitude  of  the  bravest  warriors  was  pierced  by  the  swords 
and  javelins  of  the  legionaries  and  auxiliaries.  The  fugitives 
escaped  to  the  third  and  most  considerable  camp  in  the  Cata- 
launian  plains,  near  Chalons,  in  Champagne ;  the  straggling  de- 
tachments were  hastily  recalled  to  their  standard ;  and  the  bar- 
barian chiefs,  alanned  and  admonished  by  the  fate  of  their  com- 
panions, prepared  to  encounter  in  a  decisive  battle  the  victori- 
ous forces  of  the  lieutenant  of  Valentinian.  The  bloody  and 
obstinate  conflict  lasted  a  whole  summer's  day,  with  equal  val- 
or and  with  alternate  success.  The  Romans  at  length  prevail- 
ed, with  the  loss  of  about  twelve  hundred  men.  Six  thousand 
of  the  Alemanni  were  slain,  four  thousand  were  wounded ;  and 
the  brave  Jovinus,  after  chasing  the  flying  remnant  of  their 
host  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Ehine,  returned  to  Paris  to  re- 
ceive the  applause  of  his  sovereign,  and  the  ensigns  of  the  con- 
sulship for  the  ensuing  year."  The  triumph  of  the 
.   °^*  Romans  was  indeed  sullied  by  their  treatment  of 

the  captive  king,  whom  they  hanged  on  a  gibbet  without  the 
knowledge  of  their  indignant  general.  This  disgraceful  act 
of  cruelty,  which  might  be  imputed  to  the  fury  of  the  troops, 
was  followed  by  the  deliberate  murder  of  Withicab,  the  son 
of  Vadomair,  a  German  prince,  of  a  weak  and  sickly  constitu- 
tion, but  of  a  daring  and  formidable  spirit.  The  domestic  as- 
sassin was  instigated  and  protected  by  the  Romans ;"  and  the 
violation  of  the  laws  of  humanity  and  justice  betrayed  their 
secret  apprehension  of  the  weakness  of  the  declining  empire. 
The  use  of  the  dagger  is  seldom  adopted  in  public  councils,  as 
long  as  they  retain  any  confidence  in  the  power  of  the  sword. 
While  the  Alemanni  appeared  to  be  humbled  by  their  re- 
cent calamities,  the  pride  of  Valentinian  was  mortified  by  the 
unexpected  surprisal  of  Moguntiacum,  or  Mentz,  the  principal 
city  of  the  Upper  Germany.     In  the  unsuspicious  moment  of 

•*  The  battles  are  described  by  Ammianns  (xxvii.  2)  and  by  Zosimus  (1.  iv.  [c 
9]  p.  209),  wlio  supposes  Valentinian  to  have  been  present. 
"  Studio  solicitante  nostroram,  occuboit. — Ammian.  xxvii.  10. 
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a  Christian  festival,*  Rando,  a  bold  and  artful  chieftain,  who 
had  lonff  meditated  his  attenn)t,  suddenly  passed  the 
passes  and      Khme,  entered  the  defenceless  town,  and  retired  with 
Rhine.  a  multitude  of  captives  of  either  sex.    Valentinian 

resolved  to  execute  severe  vengeance  on  the  whole 
body  of  the  nation.  Count  Sebastian,  with  the  bands  of  Italy 
and  lUyricum,  was  ordered  to  invade  their  country,  most  prob- 
ably on  the  side  of  Khaetia.  The  emperor  in  person,  accom- 
panied by  his  son  Gratian,  passed  the  Ehine  at  the  head  of  a 
formidable  army,  which  was  supported  on  both  flanks  by  Jo- 
vinus  and  Severus,  the  two  mastere-general  of  the  cavalry  and 
infantry  of  the  West.  The  Alemanni,  unable  to  prevent  the 
devastation  of  their  villages,  fixed  their  camp  on  a  lofty  and 
almost  inaccessible  mountain  in  the  modern  duchy  of  Wirtem- 
berg,  and  resolutely  expected  the  approach  of  the  Komans. 
The  life  of  Valentinian  was  exposed  to  imminent  danger  by 
the  intrepid  curiosity  with  which  he  persisted  to  explore  some 
secret  and  unguarded  path.  A  troop  of  barbarians  suddenly 
rose  from  their  ambuscade ;  and  the  emperor,  who  vigorously 
spurred  his  horse  down  a  steep  and  slippery  descent,  was 
obliged  to  leave  behind  him  his  armor-bearer,  and  his  helmet, 
magnificently  enriched  with  gold  and  precious  stones.  At  the 
signal  of  the  general  assault,  the  Roman  troops  encompassed 
and  ascended  the  mountain  of  Solicinium  on  three  different 
sides.  Every  step  which  they  gained  increased  their  ardor, 
and  abated  the  resistance  of  the  enemy ;  and  after  their  united 
forces  had  occupied  the  summit  of  the  hill,  they  impetuously 
urged  the  barbarians  down  the  northern  descent,  where  Count 
Sebastian  w^as  posted  to  intercept  their  retreat.  After  this 
signal  victory,  Valentinian  returned  to  his  winter-quarters  at 
Treves,  where  he  indulged  the  public  joy  by  the  exhibition  of 
splendid  and  triumphal  games."     But  the  wise  monarch,  in- 

•*  The  expedition  of  Valentinian  is  related  by  Ammianns  (xxvii.  10),  and  cel- 
ebrated by  Ausonius  (Mosell.  421,  etc.),  who  foolishly  supposes  that  the  Romans 
were  ignorant  of  the  sources  of  the  Danube.'* 


»  Probably  Easter.     Wagner. — M. 

^  Ausonius  merely  says,  that  they  are  not  recorded  in  Roman  history : 
**Et  fontem  Latiis  ignotum  annaHbus  Istii." 
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stead  of  aspiring  to  the  conquest  of  Germany,  confined  his  at- 
tention to  the  important  and  laborious  defence  of  the  Gallic 
frontier  against  an  enemy  whose  strength  was  renewed  by  a 
stream  of  daring  volunteers,  which  incessantly  flowed  from  the 
most  distant  tribes  of  the  North."  The  banks  of  the  Rhine,* 
from  its  source  to  the  straits  of  the  ocean,  were  closely  plant- 
ed with  strong  castles  and  convenient  towers ;  new  works  and 
new  arms  were  invented  by  the  ingenuity  of  a  prince  who 
was  skilled  in  the  mechanical  arts ;  and  his  numerous  levies 
of  Roman  and  barbarian  youth  were  severely  trained  in  all  the 
exercises  of  war.  The  progress  of  the  work,  which  was  some- 
times opposed  by  modest  representations  and  sometimes  by 

**  ImmanU  enim  natio,  jam  inde  nb  incunabulis  primis  varietate  casaum  immi- 
nata;  ita  ssepiust  adolescit,  ut  fuisse  longis  saeculis  sesdmetar  intacta. — Aminian. 
xxviii.  5.  The  Coant  de  Buat  (Hist,  des  Teuples  de  rEurope,  torn.  vi.  p.  370)  as- 
cribes the  fecundity  of  the  Aleinaiini  to  their  easy  adoption  of  strangers.'* 


*  The  coarse  of  the  Neckar  was  likewise  strongly  guarded.  The  hyperbolical 
eulogy  of  Symmachiis  asserts  that  tlie  Neckar  first  became  known  to  the  Komans 
by  the  conquests  and  fortifications  of  Vaientinian.  *^Nunc  primum  victoriis  tuis 
extemus  fluvius  publicatur.  Gaudeat  servitute,  captivus  innotuit." — 8vmm.  Orat. 
p.  22.— M. 

^  **This  explanation/'  says  Mr.  Malthus,  **only  removes  the  difficulty  a  little 
further  off.  It  makes  the  earth  rest  upon  the  tortoise,  but  does  not  tell  us  on  what 
the  tortoise  rests.  We  may  still  ask  what  northern  reservoir  supplied  this  inces- 
sant stream  of  daring  adventurers  ?  Montesquieu's  solutitm  of  the  problem  will, 
I  think,  hardly  be  admitted  (Grandeur  et  Decadence  des  Romains,  c.  10,  p.  187). 
. . .  The  whole  difficulty,  however,  is  at  once  removed  if  we  apply  to  the  German 
nations,  at  that  time,  a  fact  which  is  so  generally  known  to  have  occurred  in  Amer- 
ica, and  suppose  that,  when  not  checked  by  wars  and  famine,  they  increased  at  a 
rate  that  would  double  their  numbers  in  twenty-five  or  thirty  years.  Tlie  propri- 
ety and  even  the  necessity  of  applying  this  rate  of  increase  to  the  inhabitants  of 
ancient  Germany  will  strikingly  appear  from  that  most  valuable  picture  of  their 
manners  which  has  been  left  us  by  Tacitns  (Tac.  de  Mor.  Germ.  1 6  to  20)  .  .  . 
With  these  manners,  and  a  habit  of  enterprise  and  emigration,  which  would  natur- 
ally remove  all  fears  about  providing  for  a  family,  it.  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  socie- 
ty with  a  stronger  principle  of  increase  iii  it,  and  we  see  at  once  that  prolific  source 
of  armies  and  colonies  against  which  tlie  force  of  the  Roman  empire  so  lonj^j  strug- 
gled with  difficulty,  and  under  which  it  ultimately  sank.  It  is  not  probable  that, 
for  two  periods  tf)geiher,  or  even  for  one,  the  population  within  the  confines  of 
Grermany  ever  doubled  itself  in  twenty-five  years.  Their  perpetual  wars,  the  rude 
state  of  agriculture,  and  particularly  the  very  strange  custom  adopted  by  most  of 
the  tril)es  of  marking  their  barriers  by  extensive  deserts,  would  prevent  any  verv 
great  actual  incre^ise  of  numbers.  At  no  one  period  could  the  country  be  en  lied 
well  peopled,  though  it  was  often  redundant  in  population.  .  .  .  Instead'of  clearing 
their  forests,  draining  their  swamps,  and  rendering  their  soil  fit  to  support  n\\  ex- 
tended population,  they  found  it  more  congenial  to  their  martial  habits  and  impa- 
tient dispositions  to  go  in  quest  of  food,  of  plunder,  or  of  glory  into  other  coun< 
tries." — Malthns  on  Population,  i.  p.  128. — G* 
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hostile  attempts,  secured  the  tranquillity  of  Gaul  during  the 
nine  subsequent  years  of  the  administration  of  Valentinian." 
That  prudent  emperor,  who  diligently  practised  the  wise 
maxims  of  Diocletian,  was  studious  to  foment  and  excite  the 
_  „  intestine  divisions  of  the  tribes  of  Germany.   About 

The  BnrgUQ-  •' 

dia»^  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  the  countries,  per- 

haps of  Lusace  and  Thuringia,  on  either  side  of  the 
Elbe,  were  occupied  by  the  vague  dominion  of  the  Buegun- 
DiANS — a  warlike  and  numerous  people  of  the  Vandal  race,"* 
whose  obscure  name  insensibly  swelled  into  a  powerful  king- 
dom, and  has  finally  settled  on  a  flourishing  province.  The 
most  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  ancient  manners  of  the 
Burgundians  appears  to  have  been  the  difference  of  their  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  constitution.  The  appellation  of  Hendhioa 
was  given  to  the  king  or  general,  and  the  title  of  Shiistus  to 
the  high-priest,  of  the  nation.  The  person  of  the  priest  was 
sacred,  and  his  dignity  perpetual ;  but  the  temporal  govern- 
ment was  held  by  a  very  precarious  tenure.  If  the  events  of 
war  accused  the  courage  or  conduct  of  the  king,  he  was  im- 
mediately deposed ;  and  the  injustice  of  his  subjects  made  him 
responsible  for  the  fertility  of  the  earth  and  the  regularity  of 
the  seasons,  which  seemed  to  fall  more  properly  within  the 
sacerdotal  department."  The  disputed  possession  of  some  salt- 
pits"  engaged  the  Alemanni  and  the  Burgundians  in  frequent 

••  Ammian.  xxvii.  2.  Zosimas,  1.  iv.  [c.  16]  p.  214.  The  younger  Victor  men- 
tions the  mechanical  genius  of  Valentinian :  "  nova  arma  meditari ;  fingere  terr& 
9eu  limo  simalncra"  [Epit.  c.  45]. 

"*  Bellicosos  et  pubis  immense  viribus  affluentes ;  et  ideo  metuendos  finitimis 
unlversis. — Ammian.  xxviii.  5. 

'^  I  am  alwnys  apt  to  suspect  historians  and  travellers  of  improving  extraordi- 
nary facts  into  general  laws.  Ammianus  ascribes  a  similar  custom  to  Eg}-pt ;  and 
the  Chinese  have  Imputed  it  to  the  Ta-tsin,  or  Roman  empire  (De  Guignes,  Hist, 
des  Huns,  tom.  ii.  part  i.  p.  79). 

••^  Snlinarum  iiniiimque  cans4  Alemnnnis  sajpe  jurgabant. — Ammian.  xxviii.  5. 
Possibly  they  disputed  the  possession  of  ihe  Sala — a  river  which  produced  salt, 
and  which  had  been  the  object  of  ancient  contention. •»  Tacit.  Annul,  xiii.  57,  and 
Lipsius  ad  loc. 

•  See  note,  vol.  i.  p.  628.— S. 

^  There  are  still  extensive  salt-works  on  the  Saale,  not  far  from  Nauniburg. 
— S. 
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contests.  The  latter  were  easily  tempted  by  the  secret  solici- 
tations and  liberal  offers  of  the  emperor;  and  their  fabulous 
descent  from  the  Eoman  soldiei-s  who  had  formerly  been  left 
to  garrison  the  fortresses  of  Drusus  was  admitted  with  mutual 
credulity,  as  it  was  conducive  to  mutual  interest."  An  army  of 
fourscore  thousand  Bnrgundians  soon  appeared  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine,  and  impatiently  required  the  support  and  sub- 
sidies which  Valentinian  had  promised ;  but  they  were  amused 
with  excuses  and  delays,  till  at  length,  after  a  fruitless  expec- 
tation, they  were  compelled  to  retire.  The  arms  and  fortifi- 
cations of  the  Gallic  frontier  checked  the  fury  of  their  just 
resentment ;  and  their  massacre  of  the  captives  served  to  em- 
bitter the  hereditary  feud  of  the  Burgundians  and  the  Ale- 
manni.  The  inconstancy  of  a  wise  prince  may  perhaps  be 
explained  by  some  alteration  of  circumstances;  and  perhaps 
it  was  the  original  design  of  Valentinian  to  intimidate  rather 
than  to  destroy ;  as  the  balance  of  power  would  have  been 
equally  overturned  by  the  extirpation  of  either  of  the  Ger- 
man nations.  Among  the  princes  of  the  Alemauni,  Macrianus, 
who,  with  a  Roman  name,  had  assumed  the  arts  of  a  soldier 
and  a  statesman,  deserved  his  hatred  and  esteem.  The  em- 
peror himself,  with  a  light  and  unencumbered  band,  conde- 
scended to  pass  the  Rhine,  marched  fifty  miles  into  the  coun- 
try, and  would  infallibly  have  seized  the  object  of  his  pursuit 
if  his  judicious  measures  had  not  been  defeated  by  the  impa- 
tience of  the  troops.  Macrianus  was  afterwards  admitted  to 
the  honor  of  a  personal  conference  with  the  emperor ;  and  the 
favors  which  he  received  fixed  him,  till  the  hour  of  his  death, 
a  steady  and  sincere  friend  of  the  republic."' 

**  "Jam  inde  temporibus  priscis  sobolem  se  esse  Romanam  Burgundii  sciant;" 
and  the  vague  tradition  gradually  assumed  a  more  regular  form  (Oros.  1.  vii.  c. 
32).  It  is  annihilated  by  the  decisive  authority  of  Pliny,  who  composed  the  His- 
tory of  Drusus,  and  served  in  Germany  (Plin.  Secnnd.  Epist.  iii.  r>)  within  sixty 
years  after  the  death  of  that  hero.  **  Germanorum  genera  quinque ;  Vindili,  quo- 
rum pars  Burffundionesy"  etc.  (Hist.  Natur.  iv.  28). 

'^  The  wars  and  negotiations  relative  to  the  Burgundians  and  Alemanni  are 
distinctly  related  by  Ammianus  Marcel! inus  (xxviii.  6,  xxix.  4,  xxx.  3).  Oro- 
sins  (1.  vii.  c.  32),  and  the  Chronicles  of  Jerome  and  Cassiodorus,  fix  some  dates 
and  add  some  circumstances. 
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The  land  was  covered  by  the  fortifications  of  Valentinian ; 
but  the  sea-coast  of  Gaul  and  Britain  was  exposed  to  the  dep- 
redations of  the  Saxons.  That  celebrated  name,  in 
which  we  have  a  dear  and  domestic  interest,  escaped 
the  notice  of  Tacitus ;  and  in  the  maps  of  Ptolemy  it  faintly 
marks  tlie  narrow  neck  of  the  Cimbric  peninsula,  and  three 
small  islands  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe."*  This  contract- 
ed territory,  the  present  duchy  of  Schleswig,  or  perhaps  of 
Holstein,  was  incapable  of  pouring  forth  the  inexhaustible 
swarms  of  Saxons  who  reigned  over  the  ocean,  who  filled  the 
British  island  with  their  language,  their  laws,  and  their  colo- 
nies, and  who  so  long  defended  the  liberty  of  the  North  against 
the  arms  of  Charlemagne.'"  The  solution  of  this  difficulty  is 
easily  derived  from  the  similar  manners  and  loose  constitution 
of  the  tribes  of  Germany,  which  were  blended  with  each  other 
by  the  slightest  accidents  of  war  or  friendship.*^  The  situa- 
tion of  the  native  Saxons  disposed  them  to  embrace  the  haz- 
ardous professions  of  fishermen  and  pirates ;  and  the  success 
of  their  first  adventures  would  naturally  excite  the  emulation 

"*  'Etti  tov  avxkva  Ttjc  KifippiKrJQ  Xepffovqffov^  Sa^ovcc.  At  the  nortliern  ex- 
tremity of  the  peninsula  (the  Cimb.ic  promontory  of  Pliny,  iv.  27)  Ptolemy  fixes 
the  rem  mint  of  the  Cimbri.  He  fills  the  interval  between  the  Saxons  and  the 
Cimbri  with  six  obscure  tribes,  who  were  united,  as  early  as  the  sixth  century, 
under  the  national  appellation  of  Danes,  See  Cluver.  German.  Antiq.  1.  iil.  c.  21, 
22,  23. 

*"  M.  d*Anville  (^lablissement  des  jfitats  de  TEurope,  etc.,  p.  19-20)  has  marked 
the  extensive  limits  of  the  Saxony  of  Charlemagne. 

•  Another  solution  has  been  proposed  by  Dr.  Latham,  which  seems  to  me  very 
probable.  He  supposes  that  Saxon  was  u  general  appellation  given  by  the  Kelt's 
of  Britain  to  the  Germans  of  the  sea-coast,  and  the  water  systems  of  the  Lower 
Rhine,  Weser,  Lower  Elbe,  and  Eyder;  to  Low  Germans  on  the  Rhine,  to  Frisians 
and  Saxons  on  the  EU>e,  and  to  North  Frisians  on  the  E,\  der.  He  obsei-ves  that 
"Saxon  was  a  word  like  Greeks  i.  e.  a  term  which,  in  the  languajie  of  the  Ile/- 
lenesy  was  so  very  special,  partial,  and  unimportant  as  to  have  been  practically  a 
foreign  term,  or,  at  least,  anything  but  a  native  name,  whilst  in  that  of  the  Ro- 
mans it  was  one  of  general  and  widely  extended  import.  Hence,  mutatis  mutan- 
dis, it  is  the  insigniticant  Saxones  of  the  neck  of  the  Cimbric  Chersonese,  and  the 
three  Saxon  islands  first  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  who  are  the  analogues  of  the 
equally  unimportant  Grieci  of  Epirus ;  and  these  it  was  whose  name  eventually 
comprised  populations  as  different  as  the  Angles  and  the  Saxons  of  Saxony,  even 
as  the  name  Graecus  in  the  mouth  of  a  Roman  comprised  Dorians,  iEolians,*  Mace- 
donians, Athenians,  Khodians,  etc.  In  this  way  the  name  was  German,  but  its 
extended  import  was  Keltic  and  Roman.*'— Latbam,  Germania  of  Tacitus,  Epile- 
gom.  p.  cxv.  seq. — S. 
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of  their  bravest  countrymen,  who  were  impatient  of  the  gloomy 
solitude  of  their  woods  and  mountains.  Every  tide  might  float 
down  the  Elbe  whole  fleets  of  canoes,  filled  witli  hardy  and  in- 
trepid associates,  who  aspired  to  behold  the  unbounded  pros- 
pect of  the  ocean,  and  to  taste  tlie  wealth  and  luxury  of  un- 
known worlds.  It  should  seem  probable,  however,  that  the 
most  numerous  auxiliaries  of  the  Saxons  were  furnished  by 
the  nations  who  dwelt  along  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  They 
possessed  arms  and  ships,  the  art  of  navigation,  and  the  habits 
of  naval  war ;  but  the  diflSculty  of  issuing  through  the  north- 
ern Columns  of  Hercules*"  (which  during  several  months  of 
the  year  are -obstructed  with  ice)  confined  their  skill  and  cour- 
age within  the  limits  of  a  spacious  lake.  The  rumor  of  the 
successful  armaments  which  sailed  from  the  month  of  the 
Elbe  would  soon  provoke  them  to  cross  the  narrow  isthmus 
of  Schleswig,  and  to  launch  their  vessels  on  the  great  sea.  The 
various  troops  of  pirates  and  adventurei*s  who  fought  under  the 
same  standard  were  insensibly  united  in  a  permanent  society, 
at  first  of  rapine,  and  afterwards  of  government.  A  military 
confederation  was  gradually  moulded  into  a  national  body  by 
the  gentle  operation  of  marriage  and  consanguinity ;  and  the 
adjacent  tribes,  who  solicited  the  alliance,  accepted  the  name 
and  laws  of  the  Saxons.  If  the  fact  were  not  established  by 
the  most  unquestionable  evidence,  we  should  appear  to  abuse 
the  credulity  of  our  readers  by  the  description  of  the  vessels 
in  which  the  Saxon  pirates  ventured  to  sport  in  the  waves  of 
the  German  Ocean,  the  British  Channel,  and  the  Bay  of  Bis 
cay.  The  keel  of  their  large  flat-bottomed  boats  was  framed 
of  light  timber,  but  the  sides  and  upper  works  consisted  only 
of  wicker,  with  a  covering  of  strong  hides.  *"**     In  the  course 

^^  The  fleet  of  Drusus  had  failed  in  their  attempt  to  pasfl,  or  even  to  approach, 
the  Sound  (styled,  from  an  obvious  resemblance,  the  Columns  of  Hercules),  and 
the  naval  enterprise  was  never  resumed  CTacit.  de  Moribus  German,  c.  34).  The 
kncwledge  which  the  Romans  acquired  of  the  naval  powers  of  the  Baltic  (c.  44, 
45)  was  obtained  by  their  land  journeys  in  search  of  amber. 
'••  Quin  et  Aremorirus  piratam  Saxona  tractus 

Sperabat;  cui  pelle  salnm  sulcnre  Britannum 
Ladus ;  et  assuto  glaucum  mare  tindere  Lembo. 

Sidon.  in  Panegyr.  Avit.  369. 
The  genius  of  Cesar  imitated,  for  a  particular  service,  these  rude  bat  light  vesselss 
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of  their  slow  and  distant  navigations  they  mnst  always  have 
been  exposed  to  the  danger,  and  very  frequently  to  the  mis^ 
fortune,  of  shipwreck ;  and  the  naval  annals  of  the  Saxons 
were  undoubtedly  filled  with  the  accounts  of  the  losses  which 
they  sustained  on  the  coasts  of  Britain  and  Gaul.  But  the 
daring  spirit  of  the  pirates  braved  the  perils  both  of  the  sea 
and  of  the  shore.  Their  skill  was  confirmed  by  the  habits  of 
enterprise ;  the  meanest  of  their  marinere  was  alike  capable 
of  handling  an  oar,  of  rearing  a  sail,  or  of  conducting  a  vessel ; 
and  the  Saxons  rejoiced  in  the  appearance  of  a  tempest,  which 
concealed  their  design  and  dispersed  the  fleets  of  the  enemy."* 
After  they  had  acquired  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  mari- 
time provinces  of  the  West,  they  extended  the  scene  of  their 
depredations,  and  the  most  sequestered  places  had  no  reason 
to  presume  on  their  security.  The  Saxon  boats  drew  so  little 
water  that  they  could  easily  proceed  fourscore  or  a  hundred 
miles  up  the  great  rivers ;  their  weight  was  so  inconsiderable 
that  they  were  transported  on  wagons  from  one  river  to  an- 
other; and  the  pirates  who  had  entered  the  mouth  of  the 
Seine  or  of  the  Rhine  might  descend  with  the  rapid  stream 
of  the  Ehone  into  the  Mediterranean.  Under  the  reign  of 
Valentinian,  the  maritime  provinces  of  Gaul  were 
afflicted  by  the  Saxons:  a  military  count  was  sta- 
tioned for  the  defence  of  the  sea-coast,  or  Armorican  limit  ;* 

which  were  likewi«»e  used  by  the  natives  of  Britain  (Comment,  de  Bell.  Civil,  i. 
54,  and  Guicliardt,  Nouveaux  M^moirea  Militaires,  torn.  ii.  p.  41,  42).  The  Brit- 
ish vessels  would  now  astonish  tlie  genius  of  Caesar. 

'"•  The  best  original  account  of  the  Saxon  pirates  may  be  found  in  Sidonius 
.i\polIinaris  (1.  viii.  Epist.  6,  p.  223,  edit.  Sirmond),  and  the  best  commentary  in 
the  Abbe'  du  Bos  (Hist.  Critique  de  la  Monarchie  Fran^oise,  etc.,  torn.  i.  1.  i.  ch.  1(>, 
p.  148-165.     See  likewise  p.  77,  78). 


■  It  would  appenr.  however,  that  the  Paxons  were  settled  at  this  time  on  the 
coast  of  Gaul,  since  in  the  Notiiiii  (Imp.  Occid.  c.  36),  which  must  have  been  drawn 
up  at  this  period,  or  shortly  afterwards,  the  '*  Littus  Saxonicura"  is  mentioned  as 
part  of  the  Armorican  limit.  In  the  Notitia  the  settlement  is  named  Grannona, 
of  which  the  site  is  uncertain  ;  hut  subsequently  we  find  the  Saxons  permanently 
settled  near  Baveux.  In  the  Notitia  (Imp.  Occid.  c.  25)  the  **  Littus  Saxonicum 
per  BritanniH8**^i8  also  mentioned,  which  would  show  that  the  Saxons  were  settled 
in  our  island  earlier  than  is  usually  supposed,  probably  at  the  same  time  as  their 
brethren  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Gaul.  It  has  indeed  been  usually  supposed  that 
the  **  Littus  Saxonicum"  derived  its  name  from  the  enemy  to  whose  attacks  it  was 
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and  that  oflScer,  who  found  his  strength  or  his  abilities  un- 
equal to  the  task,  implored  the  assistance  of  Severus,  master- 
general  of  the  infantry.  The  Saxons,  surrounded  and  out- 
nnmbered,  were  forced  to  relinquish  their  spoil,  and  to  yield 
a  select  band  of  their  tall  and  robust  youth  to  serve  in  the 
imperial  armies.  They  stipulated  only  a  safe  and  honorable 
retreat ;  and  the  condition  was  readily  granted  by  the  Roman 
general,  who  meditated  an  act  of  perfidy,*"  imprudent  as  it 
was  inhuman,  while  a  Saxon  remained  alive  and  in  arms  to 
revenge  the  fate  of  his  countrymen.  The  premature  eager- 
ness of  the  infantry,  who  were  secretly  posted  in  a  deep  val- 
ley, betrayed  the  ambuscade;  and  they  would  perhaps  have 
fallen  the  victims  of  their  own  treachery,  if  a  large  body  of 
cuirassiers,  alarmed  by  the  noise  of  the  combat,  had  not  hast- 
ily advanced  to  extricate  their  companions,  and  to  overwhelm 
the  undaunted  valor  of  the  Saxons.  Some  of  the  prisoners 
were  saved  from  the  edge  of  the  sword  to  shed  their  blood  in 
the  amphitheatre  5  and  the  orator  Symmachus  complains  that 
twenty-nine  of  those  desperate  savages,  by  strangling  them- 
selves with  their  own  hands,  had  disappointed  the  amusement 
of  the  public.  Yet  the  polite  and  philosophic  citizens  of  Rome 
were  impressed  with  the  deepest  horror  when  they  were  in- 
formed that  the  Saxons  consecrated  to  the  gods  the  tithe  of 
their  human  spoil ;  and  that  they  ascertained  by  lot  the  ob- 
jects of  the  barbarous  sacrifice.*" 

II.  The  fabulous  colonies  of  Egyptians  and  Trojans,  of  Scan- 
dinavians and  Spaniards,  which  flattered  the  pride  and  amused 

"•  Ammian.  (xxviii.  6)  justifies  this  breach  of  faith  to  pirates  and  robbers ;  and 
Orosias  (1.  vii.  c.  32}  more  clearly  expresses  their  real  guilt ;  **  virtute  atque  agili* 
tate  terribiles." 

^  Symmachus  (1.  ii.  Epist.  46)  still  presumes  to  mention  the  sacred  names  of 
Socrates  and  philosophy.  Sidonias,  Bishop  of  Clermont,  might  condemn  (1.  viii. 
Epist.  6),  with  less  inconsistency,  the  human  sacrifices  of  the  Saxons. 


exposed ;  but  this  loose  mode  of  philological  and  historical  interpretation,  which 
was  adopted  to  save  the  credit  of  the  popular  traditions,  has  been  condemned  by 
the  best  modem  critics.  Lappenberg,  Hist,  of  England,  translated  by  Thorpe', 
vol.  i.  p.  46 ;  Kemble,  The  Saxons  in  England,  vol.  i.  p.  1 3 ;  Palgrave,  Rise  and 
Progress  of  the  English  Commonwealth,  vol.  i.  p.  884. 
On  the  Saxon  settlements  in  England  see  Editor's  note,  c.  xxxviii.  note  129. — S. 
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the  credulity  of  onr  rude  ancestors,  have  insensibly  vanished 
in  the  light  of  science  and  philosophy."*  The  pres- 
The  Scots"*  ent  age  is  satisfied  with  the  simple  and  rational  opin- 
*^  *^  *  ion  that  the  islands  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
were  gradually  peopled  from  the  adjacent  continent  of  Gaul. 
From  the  coast  of  Kent  to  the  extremity  of  Caithness  and  Ul- 
ster, the  memory  of  a  Celtic  origin  was  distinctly  preserved  in 
the  perpetual  resemblance  of  language,  of  religion,  and  of  man- 
ners ;  and  the  peculiar  characters  of  the  British  tribes  might  be 
naturally  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  accidental  and  local  cir- 
cumstances."* The  Roman  province  was  reduced  to  the  state 
of  civilized  and  peaceful  servitude ;  the  rights  of  savage  free- 
dom were  contracted  to  the  narrow  limits  of  Caledonia.  The 
inhabitants  of  that  northern  region  were  divided  as  early  as 
the  reign  of  Constantino  between  the  two  great  tribes  of  the 
Scots  and  of  the  Piers,"*  who  have  since  experienced  a  very 
different  fortune.  The  power,  and  almost  the  memory,  of  the 
Picts  have  been  extinguished  by  their  successful  rivals ;  and 


'^  In  the  be^nning  of  the  last  century  the  learned  Camden  was  obliged  to  an- 
dermine,  with  respectful  scepticism,  the  romance  of  Brutus  the  Trojan,  who  is 
now  buried  in  silent  oblivion  with  Scota,  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  and  her  nu- 
merous progeny.  Yet  I  am  informed  that  some  champions  of  the  Milesian  colony 
may  still  be  found  among  the  original  natives  of  Ireland.  A  people  dissatisfied 
with  their  present  condition  grasp  at  any  visions  of  their  past  or  future  glory. 

'"  Tacitus,  or  rather  his  father-in-law  Agricola,  might  remark  the  German  or 
Spanish  complexion  of  some  British  tribes.  But  it  was  their  sober,  deliberate 
opinion :  **In  nniversum  tamen  sestimanti  Gallos  vicinum  solum  occnp&sse  credi- 
bile  est.  Eorum  sacra  deprehendas  .  .  .  sermo  baud  multnm  diversns  "  (in  Yit 
Agricol.  c.  xi.).  Csesar  had  observed  their  common  religion  (Comment,  de  Bello 
Galileo,  vi.  13) ;  and  in  his  time  the  emigration  from  the  Belgic  Gaul  was  a  recent, 
or  at  least  an  historical,  event  (v.  12).  Camden,  the  British  Strabo,  has  modestly 
ascertained  our  genuine  antiquities  (Britannia,  vol.  i.  Introduction,  p.  ii.-xxxi.). 

""  In  the  dark  and  doubtful  paths  of  Caledonian  antiquity,  I  have  chosen  for 
my  guides  two  learned  and  ingenious  Highlanders  whom  their  birth  and  educa- 
tion had  peculiarly  qualified  for  that  office.  See  Critical  Dissertations  on  the  Ori- 
gin, Antiquities,  etc.,  of  the  Caledonians,  by  Dr.  John  Maopherson,  London,  1768, 
in  4to ;  and  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  by  James 
Macpherson,  Esq.,  London,  1773,  in  4to,  3d  edit  Dr.  Macpherson  was  a  min- 
ister in  the  Isle  of  Skye ;  and  it  is  a  circumstance  honorable  for  the  present  age 
that  a  work  replete  with  erudition  and  criticism  should  have  been  composed  in  the 
most  remote  of  the  Hebrides. 
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the  Scots,  after  maintaining  for  ages  the  dignity  of  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom,  have  multiplied,  by  an  equal  and  voluntary 
union,  the  honors  of  the  English  name.  The  hand  of  Nature 
had  contributed  to  mark  the  ancient  distinction  of  the  Scots 
and  Picts.  The  former  were  the  men  of  the  hills,  and  the  lat- 
ter those  of  the  plain.  The  eastern  coast  of  Caledonia  may 
be  considered  as  a  level  and  fertile  country,  which,  even  in  a 
rude  state  of  tillage,  was  capable  of  producing  a  considerable 
quantity  of  corn ;  and  the  epithet  of  cruitnich^  or  wheat-eat- 
ers, expressed  the  contempt  or  envy  of  the  carnivorous  high- 
lander.*  The  cultivation  of  the  earth  might  introduce  a  more 
accurate  separation  of  property,  and  the  habits  of  a  sedentary 
life ;  but  the  love  of  arms  and  rapine  was  still  the  ruling  pas- 
sion of  the  Picts ;  and  their  warriors,  who  stripped  themselves 
for  a  day  of  battle,  were  distinguished  in  the  eyes  of  the  Ro- 
mans by  the  strange  fashion  of  painting  their  naked  bodies 
with  gaudy  colors  and  fantastic  figures.  The  western  part  of 
Caledonia  irregularly  rises  into  wild  and  barren  hills  which 
scarcely  repay  the  toil  of  the  husbandman,  and  are  most  prof- 
itably used  for  the  pasture  of  cattle.  The  highlanders  were 
condemned  to  the  occupations  of  shepherds  and  hunters ;  and 
as  they  seldom  were  fixed  to  any  permanent  habitation,  they 
acquired  the  expressive  name  of  Scots,  which,  in  the  Celtic 
tongue,  is  said  to  be  equivalent  to  that  of  wanderers  or  vor 
grants.  The  inhabitants  of  a  barren  land  were  urged  to  seek 
a  fresh  supply  of  food  in  the  waters.  The  deep  lakes  and 
bays  which  intersect  their  country  are  plentifully  stored  with 
fish ;  and  they  gradually  ventured  to  cast  their  nets  in  the 
waves  of  the  ocean.  The  vicinity  of  the  Hebrides,  so  profuse- 
ly scattered  along  the  western  coast  of  Scotland,  tempted  their 
curiosity  and  improved  their  skill ;  and  they  acquired  by  slow 


•  Mr.  Gamett  observes,  "The  idea  that  they  were  entiled  Cruithneach  by  the 
Gael  because  they  wei-e  eaters  of  wheat  appears  to  have  no  sufficient  foundation. 
Both  Lhnyd  and  O'Brien  concur  in  regarding  the  word  as  equivalent  to  Crith- 
neach — variegated,  from  their  custom  of  staining  their  bodies.  Cruithneach  may 
be  regularly  derived  from  cruth,  figure  or  shape ;  and  in  this  case  both  terms,  as 
well  as  the  present  name  of  the  Bretons — lirezounek,  from  Brez  (Welsh  Art M),  va- 
riegated— wonld  be  synonymous  with  the  Latin  PictV — Transactions  of  the  Phil- 
ological Society,  vol.  i.  p.  128. — S. 
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degrees  the  art,  or  rather  the  habit,  of  managing  their  boats  in 
a  tempestuous  sea,  and  of  steering  their  noetunial  couree  by 
the  light  of  the  well-known  stars.  The  two  bold  headlands  of 
Caledonia  almost  touch  the  shores  of  a  spacious  island,  which 
obtained,  from  its  luxuriant  vegetation,  the  epithet  of  G7'een  ; 
and  has  preserved,  with  a  slight  alteration,  the  name  of  Erin, 
or  lerne,  or  Ireland.  It  is  probable  that  in  some  remote  peri- 
od of  antiquity  the  fertile  plains  of  Ulster  received  a  colony 
of  hungry  Scots ;  and  that  the  strangers  of  the  North  who 
had  dared  to  encounter  the  arms  of  the  legions  spread  their 
conquests  over  the  savage  and  unwarlike  natives  of  a  solitary 
island.  It  is  certain  that,  in  the  declining  age  of  the  Roman 
empire,  Caledonia,  Ireland,  and  the  Isle  of  Man  were  inhabited 
by  the  Scots ;  and  that  the  kindred  tribes,  who  were  often  as- 
sociated in  military  enterprise,  were  deeply  affected  by  the  va- 
rious accidents  of  their  mutual  fortunes.  They  long  clierished 
the  lively  tradition  of  their  common  name  and  origin ;  and  the 
missionaries  of  the  Isle  of  Saints,  who  diffused  the  light  of 
Christianity  over  North  Britain,  established  the  vain  opinion 
that  their  Irish  countrymen  were  the  natural  as  well  as  spirit- 
ual fathers  of  the  Scottish  race.  The  loose  and  obscure  tradi- 
tion has  been  preserved  by  the  venerable  Bede,  who  scattered 
some  rays  of  light  over  the  darkness  of  the  eighth  century. 
On  this  slight  foundation  a  huge  superstructure  of  fable  was 
gradually  reared  by  the  bards  and  the  monks — two  orders  of 
men  who  equally  abused  the  privilege  of  fiction.  The  Scot- 
tish nation  with  mistaken  pride  adopted  their  Irish  genealogy ; 
and  the  annals  of  a  long  line  of  imaginary  kings  have  been 
adorned  by  the  fancy  of  Boethius  and  the  classic  elegance  of 
Buchanan.*" 


"*  The  Irish  descent  of  the  Scots  has  been  revived  in  the  last  moments  of  its 
decay,  and  strentiouslj  supported  by  the  Kev.  Mr.  Whitaker  (Hist,  of  Manches- 
ter, vol.  i.  p.  430,  431  ;  and  Genuine  HiRtory  of  the  Britons  Asserted,  etc.,  p.  154- 
203).  Yet  he  acknowledges,  1.  That  the  Scots  of  Ammianns  Marcellinus  (a.d. 
340)  were  already  settled  in  Caledonia,  and  that  the  Roman  authors  do  not  afford 
nny  hints  of  their  emigi-aiion  from  another  country  ;  2.  That  af I  the  accounts  of 
such  emigrations  which  hsve  been  asserted  or  received  by  Irish  bards,  Scotch  his- 
torians, or  English  antiqusiries  (Buchanan,  Camden,  Usher,  StillingOeet,  etc.)  ar« 
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Six  years  after  the  death  of  Constantine,  the  destructive 
inroads  of  the  Scots  and  Picts  required  the  presence  of  his 
youngest  son,  who  reigned  in  the  Western  empire.     Constans 

totally  fabalons;  3.  That  three  of  the  Irish  tribes  which  are  mentioned  by  Ptol- 
emy (a.d*  150)' were  of  C'liledoniun  extraction  ;  4.  That  a  younger  branch  of  Cal- 
edonian princes,  of  the  House  of  Fingtil,  acquired  and  possessed  the  monarchy  of 
Ireland.  After  these  concessions,  the  remaining  difference  between  Mr.  Wliita- 
ker  and  his  adversaries  is  minute  and  obscure.  The  genftine  history,  which  ne 
produces,  of  a  Fergus,  the  cousin  of  Ossian,  who  was  transplanted  (a.d.  320)  from 
Ireland  to  Caledonia,  is  built  on  a  conjectural  supplement  to  the  Erse  poetry  and 
the  feeble  evidence  of  Richard  of  Cirencester,  a  monk  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
The  lively  spirit  of  the  learned  and  ingenious  antiquarian  has  tempted  him  to  for- 
get the  nature  of  a  question  which  he  so  vehement^  debates  and  so  abaolutely  de- 
cides.'   

*  The  origin  of  the  Scots  and  Picts  has  been  also  vehemently  debated  since  the 
time  of  Gibbon.  With  respect  to  the  Scotn,  it  is,  however,  now  generally  admit- 
ted that  they  were  the  Gael  of  the  present  day,  and  the  same  race  as  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Ireland.  Whether  Ireland  or  Scotland  was  the  original  seat  of  the  Scoti 
is  immaterial ;  but  it  cannot  adttait  of  doubt  that  in  the  fourth  and  following  cen- 
turies the  Scoti  were  more  numerous  in  Ireland  than  in  Scotland,  and  that  the 
former  island  was  regarded  as  their  proper  home.  Thus  Claud ian  says,  **  Sco- 
torum  cumulos.ficvit  glacialis  lerne'*  (de  iv.  Cons.  Hon.  33) ;  *'  totam  cum  Scotiis 
]€men  movit"  (de  Laud.  Stilich.  ii.  251);  and  for  several  centuries  Ireland  was 
constantly  called  '*  Scotia,*'  or  the  land  of  the  Scots.  (For  authorities,  see  Zeuss, 
Die  Deutschen  nnd  die  Nachbarati^mme,  p.  568  seq.) 

With  regard  to  the  Picts  there  in  more  difficulty :  they  have  been  pronounced 
by  difRerent  investigators  of  their  history  to  have  been  Germans,  Scandinavians, 
Welsh,  Gael,  or  something  dbtinct  from  all  four.  It  may.  however,  be  consid- 
ered almost  certain  that  they  were  Kelts,  and  probably  nearly  allied  to  the  Welsh. 
Bede  represents  them  as  distinct  from  the  Britons  and  the  Scots  both  in  nation- 
ality and  language ;  and  we  may  regard  them  as  those  ancient  Caledonian  tribes 
who  maintained  their  independence,  and  who  continued  masters  of  the  northern 
parts  of  Britain  till  the  Scots  crossed  over  to  the  island  from  Ireland.  That  the 
Picts  were  Kelts,  and  akin  to  the  Welsh  nither  than  to  the  Gael,  appears  from  the 
names  of  their  kings,  of  whom  a  genuine  list,  from  the  fif^h  century  downwards,  is 
presen-ed  in  a  manuscript  of  the  Colbertine  Library.  The  names  of  these  kings 
are  not  Gaelic,  but  most  of  them  can  be  identified  as  Welsh,  though  with  some 
distinctions,  amounting,  at  all  events,  to  a  difference  in  dialect.  Almost  the  only 
Pictish  word  given  as  such  by  an  ancient  writer  is  the  well-known  Pen  vol  (or,  as 
it  appears  in  the  oldest  MSS.  of  Bede,  Peann/ahel),  the  name  given  by  the  Picts 
to  the  WalVs  End,  or  eastern  termination  of  the  Vallum  of  Antoninus.'  The  fii*st 
part  of  the  word  is  decidedly  Welsh,  pen  (head)  being  contrary  to  all  Gaelic  anal- 
oisy*  Again,  the  name  of  the  Ochil  hills  in  Perthshire  is  better  explained  from 
the  Welsh  uchel  (high)  than  from  the  Gael  uasaL 

The  Picts  dwelt  in  the  eastern  part  of  Scotland,  on  both  sides  of  the  Grampian 
hills,  from  Inverness  and  Elgin  to  Dumbarton,  or  from  the  Firth  of  Murray  to 
those  of  Forth  and  Clyde ;  but  at  a  later  period,  in  the  southwest  of  Scotland  as 
fer  as  the  Picts'  Wall,  where  on  the  river  Nith,  in  Dumfries-shire,  we  meet  with  a 
particular  tribe  of  them,  the  Nithwaras.  See  Gamett,  Transactions  of  the  Philo- 
logical Society,  vol.  i.  p.  119  seq. ;  Lappenberg,  Hist,  of  England,  translated  by 
Thorpe,  vol.  i.  p.  55  seq. — S. 

III.— 5 
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visited  his  British  dominions ;  but  we  may  form  some  estimate 
Their  inva-  ^^  ^^^  importance  of  his  achievements  by  the  lan- 
8ionofBrit-  guage  of  panegyric,  which  celebrates  only  his  tri- 
A.n. 843-366.  i,nipij  q^q^  the  elements,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
good  fortune  of  a  safe  and  easy  passage  from  the  port  of  Bou- 
logne to  the  harbor  of  Sandwich."*  The  calamities  which  the 
afflicted  provincials  continued  to  experience  from  foreign  war 
and  domestic  tyranny  were  aggravated  by  the  feeble  and  cor- 
rupt administration  of  the  eunuchs  of  Constantius;  and  the 
transient  relief  which  they  might  obtain  from  the  virtues  of 
Julian  was  soon  lost  by  the  absence  and  death  of  their  bene- 
factor. The  sums  of  gold  and  silver  which  had  been  painful- 
ly collected,  or  liberally  transmitted,  for  the  payment  of  the 
troops  were  intercepted  by  the  avarice  of  the  commanders ; 
discharges,  or,  at  least,  exemptions,  from  the  military  service 
were  publicly  sold ;  the  distress  of  the  soldiers,  who  were  in- 
juriously deprived  of  their  legal  and  scanty  subsistence,  pro- 
voked them  to  frequent  desertion ;  the  nerves  of  discipline 
•were  relaxed,  and  the  highways  were  infested  with  robbers."* 
'The  oppression  of  the  good  and  the  impunity  of  the  wicked 
•equally  contributed  to  diffuse  through  the  island  a  spirit  of 
discontent  and  revolt ;  and  every  ambitious  subject,  every  de&- 
•perate  exile,  might  entertain  a  reasonable  hope  of  subverting 
the  weak  and  distracted  government  of  Britain.  The  hostile 
tribes  of  the  Korth,  who  detested  the  pride  and  power  of  the 
King  of  the  World,  suspended  their  domestic  feuds ;  and  the 
barbarians  of  the  land  and  sea — the  Scots,  the  Plcts,  and  the 
Saxons  —  spread  themselves  with  rapid  and  irresistible  fury 
from  the  Wall  of  Antoninus  to  the  shores  of  Kent.  Every 
production  of  art  and  nature,  every  object  of  convenience  or 
luxury,  which  they  were  incapable  of  creating  by  labor  or  pro- 
curing by  trade,  was  accumulated  in  the  rich  and  fruitful  prov- 

*"  Hieme  tnmentes  ac  ssvientes  undas  calc&stis  Oceani  siib  remis  vestris ;  .  .  . 
insperatam  imperatoris  fiiciem  Britannas  expavit. — Julius  Firmicus  Maternus  de 
Errore  Profan.  Relig.  p.  464  [p.  59,  edit.  Lugd.  B.  I(i72],  edit.  Gronov.  ad  calcem 
Minuc.  Fel.     See  Tillemont  (Hist,  des  Empereuis,  torn.  iv.  p,  336). 

"*  Libnnius,  Orat.  Parent,  c.  xxxix.  p.  264.  This  curious  passage  has  escaped 
the  diligence  of  our  British  antiquaries. 
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ince  of  Britain."*  A  philosopher  may  deplore  the  eternal  dis- 
cord of  the  human  race,  but  he  will  confess  that  the  desire  of 
spoil  is  a  more  rational  provocation  than  the  vanity  of  con- 
quest. From  the  age  of  Constantino  to  that  of  the  Plantage- 
nets  this  rapacious  spirit  continued  to  instigate  the  poor  and 
hardy  Caledonians ;  but  the  same  people  whose  generous  hu- 
manity seems  to  inspire  the  songs  of  Ossian  was  disgraced  by 
a  savage  ignorance  of  the  virtues  of  peace  and  of  the  laws  of 
war.  Their  southern  neighbors  have  felt,  and  perhaps  exag- 
gerated, the  cruel  depredations  of  the  Scots  and  Picts;"*and  a 
valiant  tribe  of  Caledonia — the  Attacotti,'"'  the  enemies,  and 
afterwards  the  soldiers,  of  Valentinian — are  accused  by  an  eye- 
witness of  delighting  in  the  taste  of  human  flesh.  When  they 
hunted  the  woods  for  prey,  it  is  said  that  they  attacked  the 
shepherd  rather  than  his  flock ;  and  that  they  curiously  select- 
ed the  most  delicate  and  brawny  parts  both  of  males  and  fe- 
males, which  they  prepared  for  their  horrid  repasts."'  If  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  commercial  and  literary  town  of  Glas- 
gow a  race  of  cannibals  has  really  existed,  we  may  contemplate 
in  the  period  of  the  Scottish  history  the  opposite  extremes  of 

"*  The  Caledonians  praised  and  coveted  the  gold,  the  steeds,  the  lights,  etc.,  of 
the  stranger.  See  Dr.  Blair's  Dissertation  on  Ossian,  vol.  ii.  p.  343 ;  and  Mr. 
Macpherson's  Introduction,  p.  242-286. 

**'  Lord  Lyttelton  has  circamstantiallj  related  (History  of  Henry  IT.  vol.  i.  p. 
182),  and  Sir  David  Dalrymple  has  slightly  mentioned  (Annals  of  Scotland,  vol.  i. 
p.  69),  a  harbarons  inroad  of  the  Scots  at  a  time  (a.d.  1137)  when  law,  religion, 
and  society  must  have  softened  their  primitive  mannera. 

"•  Attacotti  bellicosa  hominum  naiio. — Ammian.  xxvii.  8.  Camden  (Introduct. 
p.  clii.)  has  restored  tlieir  true  name  in  the  text  of  Jerome.  The  bands  of  Atta- 
cotti which  Jerome  had  seen  in  Gaul  were  afterwards  stationed  in  Italy  and  Illyri- 
curo  (Notitia,  S.  viii.  xxxix.  xl.). 

*"  "  Cum  ipse  adolescentulus  in  Gallid  viderim  Attacottos  (or  Scotos)  gentem 
Britannicaro  bumanis  vesci  camibus ;  et  cum  per  silvas  porcorum  greges,  et  ar- 
mentorum  pecudumqne  reperiant,  pastorum  ruites  et  feminarum  papillas  solere  ab- 
scindere;  et  has  solas  ciborum  delicias  arbitrari."  Such  is  the  evidence  of  Je- 
rome (tom.  ii.  p.  75  [adv.  Jovinianum,  1.  il  torn.  ii.  p.  335,  edit.  Yallars.]),  whose 
veracity  I  find  no  reason  to  question. 


*  The  Attacotti  appear  to  have  been  akin  to  the  Scoti,  with  whom  they  proba- 
bly crossed  over  from  Ireland  to  Britain.  In  the  Irish  annals  they  appear  under 
the  name  of  Aiteachtuath,  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Rom.  Geograph}-, 
vol.  L  p.  820.— S. 
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savage  and  civilized  life.  Such  reflections  tend  to  enlarge  the 
circle  of  our  ideas,  and  to  encourage  the  pleasing  hope  that 
New  Zealand  may  produce  in  some  future  age  the  Hume  of 
the  southern  hemisphere. 

Every  messenger  who  escaped  across  the  British  Channel 
conveyed  the  most  melancholy  and  alarming  tidings  to  the 
Refltoration  ^^8  of  Valcutinian ;  and  the  emperor  was  soon  in- 
Sieod^iia^^  formed  that  the  two  military  commanders  of  the 
A.D.MT-8T0.  province  had  been  surprised  and  cut  off  by  the  bar- 
barians. Severus,  count  of  the  domestics,  was  hastily  de- 
spatched, and  as  suddenly  recalled,  by  the  Court  of  Treves. 
The  representations  of  Jovinus  served  only  to  indicate  the 
greatness  of  the  evil ;  and,  after  a  long  and  serious  consulta- 
tion, the  defence,  or  rather  the  recovery,  of  Britain  was  in- 
trusted to  the  abilities  of  the  brave  Theodosius.  The  exploits 
of  that  general,  the  father  of  a  line  of  emperors,  have  been 
celebrated  with  peculiar  complacency  by  the  writers  of  the 
age ;  but  his  real  merit  deserved  their  applause,  and  his  nom- 
ination was  received  by  the  army  and  province  as  a  sure  pres- 
age of  approaching  victory.  He  seized  the  favorable  moment 
of  navigation,  and  securely  landed  the  numerous  and  veteran 
bands  of  the  Heruli  and  Batavians,  the  Jovians  and  the  Vic- 
tors. In  his  march  from  Sandwich  to  London,  Theodosius  de- 
feated several  parties  of  the  barbarians,  released  a  multitude 
of  captives ;  and,  after  distributing  to  his  soldiers  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  spoil,  established  the  fame  of  disinterested  justice 
by  the  restitution  of  the  remainder  to  the  rightful  »proprie- 
tors.  The  citizens  of  London,  who  had  almost  despaired  of 
their  safety,  threw  open  their  gates ;  and  as  soon  as  Theodo- 
sius had  obtained  from  the  Court  of  Treves  the  important  aid 
of  a  military  lieutenant  and  a  civil  governor,  he  executed  with 
wisdom  and  vigor  the  laborious  task  of  the  deliverance  of  Brit- 
ain. The  vagrant  soldiers  were  recalled  to  their  standard,  an 
edict  of  amnesty  dispelled  the  public  apprehensions,  and  his 
cheerful  example  alleviated  the  rigor  of  martial  discipline. 
The  scattered  and  desultory  warfare  of  the  barbarians,  who  in- 
fested the  land  and  sea,  deprived  him  of  the  glory  of  a  signal 
victory;  but  the  prudent  spirit  and  consummate  art  of  the 
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Boman  general  were  displayed  in  the  operations  of  two  cam- 
A.i>.  368  and  P^^^i  which  successi vely  rescued  every  part  of  the 
*•*•  province  from  the  hands  of  a  cruel  and  rapacious 

enemy.  The  splendor  of  the  cities  and  the  security  of  the 
fortifications  were  diligently  restored  by  the  paternal  care  of 
Theodosius,  who  with  a  strong  hand  confined  the  trembling 
Caledonians  to  the  northern  angle  of  the  island,  and  perpet- 
uated, by  the  name  and  settlement  of  the  new  province  of 
Valentia^  the  glories  of  the  reign  of  Valentinian."*  The  voice 
of  poetry  and  panegyric  may  add,  perhaps  with  some  degree 
of  truth,  that  the  unknown  regions  of  Thule  were  stained  with 
the  blood  of  the  Picts ;  that  the  oars  of  Theodosius  dashed  the 
waves  of  the  Hyperborean  Ocean ;  and  that  the  distant  Ork- 
neys were  the  scene  of  his  naval  victory  over  the  Saxon  pi- 
rates."' He  left  the  province  with  a  fair  as  well  as  splendid 
reputation ;  and  was  immediately  promoted  to  the  rank  of  mas- 
ter-general of  the  cavalry  by  a  prince  who  could  applaud  with- 
out envy  the  merit  of  his  servants.  In  the  important  station 
of  the  Upper  Danube,  the  conqueror  of  Britain  checked  and 
defeated  the  armies  of  the  Alemanni  before  he  was  chosen  to 
suppress  the  revolt  of  Africa. 

III.  The  prince  who  refuses  to  be  the  judge  instructs  his 
people  to  consider  him  as  the  accomplice  of  his  ministers. 
HL  ArBioA.  The  military  command  of  Africa  had  been  long  ex- 
Kmanua?'  crciscd  by  Couut  Komauus,  and  liis  abilities  were 
A.i>.86«,etc    jjq|.  inadequate  to  his  station ;  but  as  sordid  interest 


""  AmmianoB  has  concisely  represented  (xx.  1 ,  xxvi.  4,  xxvii.  8,  xxviii.  80  the 
whole  series  of  the  British  war. 

"•  Horrescit .  .  .  ratibus  .  .  .  irapervia  Thole. 

Ille  . . .  nee  falso  nomine  Pictos 
Edomuit.    Scotiimque  vago  mucrone  sccutas 
Fregit  Uyperboreas  remis  audacibus  undas. 

Claudian,  in  iii.  Cons.  Honorii,  ver.  53,  etc. 

Madnerunt  Saxone  fuse 

Orcades :  incaluit  Pictoruni  sangnine  Thule. 
Sootorum  ciimalos  flevit  glacialis  lerne. 

In  iv.  Cons.  Honorii,  ver.  81,  etc. 

See  likewise  Pacatns  (in  Panegyr.  Yet.  xii.  5).  Bat  it  is  not  easy  to  appredate 
the  intrinsic  Yolne  of  flattery  and  metaphor.  Compare  the  British  yictorie*)  of 
Bolanos  (Statins,  Silv.  y.  2)  with  his  real  character  (Tacit,  in  Vit.  Agricol.  c.  16). 
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was  the  sole  motive  of  his  conduct,  he  acted  on  most  occasions 
as  if  he  had  been  the  enemy  of  the  province  and  the  friend  of 
the  barbarians  of  the  desert.  The  three  flourishing  cities  of 
Oea,  Leptis,  and  Sabrata,  which,  under  the  name  of  Tripoli, 
had  long  constituted  a  federal  union,""  were  obliged,  for  the 
first  time,  to  shut  their  gates  against  a  hostile  invasion.  Sev- 
eral of  their  most  honorable  citizens  were  surprised  and  mas- 
sacred ;  the  villages  and  even  the  suburbs  were  pillaged ;  and 
the  vines  and  fruit-trees  of  that  rich  territory  were  extirpated 
by  the  malicious  savages  of  Gsetulia.  The  unhappy  provin- 
cials implored  the  protection  of  Komanus;  but  they  soon 
found  that  their  military  governor  was  not  less  cruel  and  ra- 
pacious than  the  barbarians.  As  they  were  incapable  of  fur- 
nishing the  four  thousand  camels  and  the  exorbitant  present 
which  he  required  before  he  would  march  to  the  assistance  of 
Tripoli,  his  demand  was  equivalent  to  a  refusal ;  and  he  might 
justly  be  accused  as  the  author  of  the  public  calamity.  In  the 
annual  assembly  of  the  three  cities,  they  nominated  two  depu- 
ties to  lay  at  the  feet  of  Valentinian  the  customary  offering  of 
a  gold  victory,  and  to  accompany  this  tribute  of  duty,  rather 
than  of  gratitude,  with  their  humble  complaint  that  they  were 
ruined  by  the  enemy  and  betrayed  by  their  governor.  If  the 
severity  of  Valentinian  had  been  rightly  directed,  it  would 
have  fallen  on  the  guilty  head  of  Rornanus.  But  the  count, 
long  exercised  in  the  arts  of  corruption,  had  despatched  a  swift 
and  trusty  messenger  to  secure  the  venal  friendship  of  Re- 
migius,  master  of  the  ofiices.  The  wisdom  of  the  imperial  coun- 
cil was  deceived  by  artifice,  and  their  honest  indignation  was 
cooled  by  delay.  At  length,  when  the  repetition  of  complaint 
had  been  justified  by  the  repetition  of  public  misfortunes,  the 
notary  Palladius  was  sent  from  the  Court  of  Treves  to  exam- 
ine the  state  of  Africa  and  the  conduct  of  Romanus.  Tlie 
rigid  impartiality  of  Palladius  was  easily  disarmed.     He  was 

**  Ammianus  frequently  mentions  their  "conciliam  annunm,  legidmam/'  etc. 
Leptis  and  Sabrata  are  long  since  ruined  ;  but  the  city  of  Oea,  the  native  country 
of  Apuleius,  still  flourishes  under  the  provincial  denomination  of  Tripoli.  See 
Cellarius  (Geograph.  Antiqua,  torn.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  81),  D'Anville  (G^ogrMphie  An- 
cienne,  torn.  iii.  p.  71,  72),  and  Marmol  (Afnque,  tom.  ii.  p.  562). 
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tempted  to  reserve  for  himself  a  part  of  the  public  treasure 
which  he  brought  with  him  for  the  payment  of  the  troops, 
and,  from  the  moment  that  he  was  conscious  of  his  own  guilt, 
he  could  no  longer  refuse  to  attest  the  innocence  and  merit  of 
the  count.  The  charge  of  the  Tripolitans  was  declared  to  be 
false  and  frivolous,  and  Palladius  himself  was  sent  back  from 
Treves  to  Africa  with  a  special  commission  to  discover  and 
prosecute  the  authors  of  this  impious  conspiracy  against  the 
representatives  of  the  sovereign.  His  inquiries  were  managed 
with  so  much  dexterity  and  success  that  he  compelled  the  cit- 
izens of  Leptis,  who  had  sustained  a  recent  siege  of  eight  days, 
to  contradict  the  truth  of  their  own  decrees  and  to  censure  the 
behavior  of  their  own  deputies.  A  bloody  sentence  was  pro* 
nounced,  without  hesitation,  by  the  rash  and  headstrong  cru- 
elty of  Valentinian.  The  President  of  Tripoli,  who  had  pre- 
sumed to  pity  the  distress  of  the  province,  was  publicly  exe- 
cuted »t  Utica ;  four  distinguished  citizens  were  put  to  death 
as  the  accomplices  of  the  imaginary  fraud ;  and  the  tongues 
of  two  others  were  cut  out  by  the  express  order  of  the  emper- 
or. Romanus,  elated  by  impunity  and  irritated  by  resistance, 
was  still  continued  in  the  military  command,  till  the  Africans 
were  provoked,  by  his  avarice,  to  join  the  rebellious  standard 
of  Firmus,  the  Moor."' 

Ilis  father,  Nabal,  was  one  of  the  richest  and  most  powerful 
of  the  Moorish  princes  who  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of 
Eome.     But  as  he  left,  either  by  his  wives  or  con- 
mas.  cubines,  a  very  numerous  posterity,  the  wealthy  in- 

heritance was  eagerly  disputed,  and  Zamma,  one  of 
his  sons,  was  slain  in  a  domestic  quarrel  by  his  brother  Firmus. 
The  implacable  zeal  with  which  Romanus  prosecuted  the  legal 
revenge  of  this  murder  could  be  ascribed  only  to  a  motive  of 
avarice  or  personal  hatred ;  but  on  this  occasion  his  claims 
were  just,  his  influence  was  weighty,  and  Firmus  clearly  un- 
derstood that  he  must  either  present  his  neck  to  the  execu- 
tioner or  appeal  from  the  sentence  of  the  imperial  consistory 


"' Ammian,  xxTiii.  6.     TilleTnont  (Hist,  des  Emperears,  torn.  ▼.  p.  25,  676)  has 
discussed  the  chronological  difficulties  of  the  history  of  Count  Bomanas. 
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to  his  sword  and  to  the  people."*  He  was  received  as  the  de- 
liverer of  his  country ;  and,  as  soon  as  it  appeared  that  Ro- 
manus  was  formidable  only  to  a  submissive  province,  the  ty- 
rant of  Africa  became  the  object  of  universal  contempt.  The 
ruin  of  Caesarea,  which  was  plundered  and  burned  by  the  li- 
centious barbarians,  convinced  the  refractory  cities  of  the  dan- 
ger of  resistance.  The  power  of  Firmus  was  establislied — ^at 
least,  in  the  provinces  of  Mauritania  and  Numidia  —  and  it 
seemed  to  be  his  only  doubt  whether  he  should  assume  the 
diadem  of  a  Moorish  king  or  the  purple  of  a  Eoman  emperor. 
But  the  imprudent  and  unhappy  Africans  soon  discovered 
that  in  this  rash  insurrection  they  had  not  sufficiently  consult- 
ed their  own  strength  or  the  abilities  of  their  leader.  Before 
he  could  procure  any  certain  intelligence  that  the  Emperor  of 
the  West  had  fixed  the  choice  of  a  general,  or  that  a  fleet  of 
transports  was  collected  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone,  he  was 
Theodosins  Suddenly  informed  that  the  great  Theodosius,  with 
rwovers  Af-  ^  email  band  of  veterans,  had  landed  near  Igilgilis, 
A.D.  8T3.  ^j,  Qigeri^  QQ  the  African  coast,  and  the  timid  usurp- 
er sank  under  the  ascendant  of  virtue  and  military  genius. 
Though  Firmus  possessed  arms  and  treasures,  his  despair  of 
victory  immediately  reduced  him  to  the  use  of  those  arts 
which,  in  the  same  country  and  in  a  similar  situation,  had  for- 
merly been  practised  by  the  crafty  Jugurtha.  He  attempted 
to  deceive,  by  an  apparent  submission,  the  vigilance  of  the  Ro- 
man general,  to  seduce  the  fidelity  of  his  troops,  and  to  pro- 
tract the  duration  of  the  war  by  successively  engaging  the  in- 
dependent tribes  of  Africa  to  espouse  his  quarrel  or  to  protect 
his  flight.  Theodosius  imitated  the  example  and  obtained 
the  success  of  his  predecessor  Metellus.  When  Firmus,  in  the 
character  of  a  suppliant,  accused  his  own  rashness  and  humbly 

^  The  chronology  of  Ammianos  is  loose  and  obscnre ;  and  Orosius  (I.  vii.  c.  33, 
p.  551,  edit.  Havercitmp.)  seems  to  place  the  revolt  of  Firmas  after  the  deaths  of 
Yalentinian  and  Valens.*  Tillemont  (Hist,  des  Emp.  torn.  v.  p.  601)  endeavors 
to  pick  bis  way.  The  patient  and  sure-footed  mule  of  the  Alps  mny  be  trasted  in 
the  most  slippery  paths. 

*  On  the  contrary,  Orosius  says  that  Theodosius  was  sent  against  Firmus  by 
Valentinian. — S. 
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solicited  the  clemency  of  the  emperor,  the  lieutenant  of  Val- 
entinian  received  and  difimissed  him  with  a  friendly  embrace ; 
but  he  diligently  required  the  useful  and  substantial  pledges 
of  a  sincere  repentance,  nor  could  he  be  persuaded,  by  the  as- 
surances of  peace,  to  suspend  for  an  instant  the  operations  of 
an  active  war.  A  dark  conspiracy  was  detected  by  the  pene- 
tration of  Theodosius,  and  he  satisfied  without  much  reluc- 
tance the  public  indignation  which  he  had  secretly  excited. 
Several  of  the  guilty  accomplices  of  Firmus  were  abandoned, 
according  to  ancient  custom,  to  the  tumult  of  a  military  exe- 
cution ;  many  more,  by  the  amputation  of  both  their  hands, 
continued  to  exhibit  an  instructive  spectacle  of  horror.  The 
hatred  of  the  rebels  was  accompanied  with  fear,  and  the  fear 
of  the  Roman  soldiers  was  mingled  with  respectful  admira- 
tion. Amidst  the  boundless  plains  of  Gsetulia  and  the  innu- 
merable valleys  of  Mount  Atlas,  it  was  impossible  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  Firmus ;  and  if  the  usui-per  could  have  tired  the 
patience  of  his  antagonist,  he  would  have  secured  his  person 
in  the  depth  of  some  remote  solitude  and  expected  the  hopes 
of  a  future  revolution.  He  was  subdued  by  the  perseverance 
of  Theodosius,  who  had  formed  an  inflexible  determination 
that  the  war  should  end  only  by  the  death  of  the  tyrant,  and 
that  every  nation  of  Africa  which  presumed  to  support  his 
cause  should  be  involved  in  his  ruin.  At  the  head  of  a  small 
body  of  troops,  which  seldom  exceeded  three  thousand  five 
hundred  men,  the  Roman  general  advanced  with  a  steady  pru- 
dence, devoid  of  rashness  or  of  fear,  into  the  heart  of  a  coun- 
try where  he  was  sometimes  attacked  by  armies  of  twenty 
thousand  Moors.  The  boldness  of  his  charge  dismayed  the 
irregular  barbarians ;  they  were  disconcerted  by  his  seasonable 
and  orderly  retreats ;  they  were  continually  bafiled  by  the  un- 
Ikuown  resources  of  the  military  art ;  and  they  felt  and  con- 
fessed the  just  superiority  which  was  assumed  by  the  leader 
of  a  civilized  nation.  When  Theodosius  entered  the  extensive 
dominions  of  Igmazen,  King  of  the  Isafleuses,  the  haughty 
savage  required,  in  words  of  defiance,  his  name  and  the  object 
of  his  expedition.  "  I  am,"  replied  the  stern  and  disdainful 
count — "  I  am  the  general  of  Valentinian,  the  lord  of  the  world. 
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who  has  Bent  me  hither  to  pursue  an4  punish  a  desperate  rob- 
ber. Deliver  him  instantly  into  my  hands,  and  be  assured  that 
if  thou  dost  not  obey  the  commands  of  my  invincible  sover- 
eign, thou  and  the  people  over  whom  thou  reignest  shall  be 
utterly  extirpated."'  As  soon  as  Igmazen  was  satisfied  that 
his  enemy  had  strength  and  resolution  to  execute  the  fatal 
menace,  he  consented  to  purchase  a  necessary  peace  by  the 
sacrifice  of  a  guilty  fugitive.  The  guards  that  were  placed 
to  secure  the  person  of  Firmus  deprived  him  of  the  hopes  of 
escape ;  and  the  Moorish  tyrant,  after  wine  had  extinguished 
the  sense  of  danger,  disappointed  the  insulting  triumph  of  the 
Romans  by  strangling  himself  in  the  night.  His  dead  body, 
the  only  present  which  Igmazen  could  offer  to  the  conqueror, 
was  carelessly  thrown  upon  a  camel ;  and  Theodosius,  leading 
back  his  victorious  troops  to  Sitifi,  was  saluted  by 
the  warmest  acclamations  of  joy  and  loyalty.'" 
Africa  had  been  lost  by  the  vices  of  Itomanus ;  it  was  re- 
stored by  the  virtues  of  Theodosius;  and  our  curiosity  may 
Heisexecut-  ^^  uscfully  directed  to  the  inquiry  of  the  respective 
ihage.^*"^"  treatment  which  the  two  generals  received  from  the 
A.D.876.  imperial  court.  The  authority  of  Count  Roman  us 
had  been  suspended  by  the  master-general  of  the  cavalry,  and 
he  was  committed  to  safe  and  honorable  custody  till  the  end 
of  the  war.  Ilis  crimes  were  proved  by  the  most  authentic 
evidence,  and  the  public  expected,  with  some  impatience,  the 
decree  of  severe  justice.  But  the  partial  and  powerful  favor 
of  Mellobaudes  encouraged  him  to  challenge  his  legal  judges, 
to  obtain  repeated  delays  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a  crowd 
of  friendly  witnesses,  and,  finally,  to  cover  his  guilty  conduct 
by  the  additional  guilt  of  fraud  and  forgery.  About  the  same 
time,  the  restorer  of  Britain  and  Africa,  on  a  vague  suspicion 
that  his  name  and  services  were  superior  to  the  rank  of  a  sub- 

*"  Ammian.  xxix.  5.  The  text  of  this  long  chapter  (fifteen  qunrto  pages)  is 
broken  and  corrupted ;  and  the  narrative  is  perplexed  by  the  want  of  chronologi- 
cal and  geographical  landmarks.    ^ 


*  The  war  was  longer  protracted  than  this  sentence  would  lead  us  to  suppose ; 
it  was  not  till  defeated  more  than  once  that  Igmazen  yielded.    Amm.  xxix.  5.  — M. 
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ject,  was  ignominiously  beheaded  at  Carthage.  Valentiuian 
no  longer  reigned ;  and  the  death  of  Theodosius  as  well  as  the 
impunity  of  Romanus  may  justly  be  imputed  to  the  arts  of 
the  ministers  who  abused  the  confidence  and  deceived  the  in- 
experienced youth  of  his  sons."* 

If  the  geographical  accuracy  of  Ammianus  had  been  fort- 
unately bestowed  on  the  British  exploits  of  Theodosius,  we 
state  of  Af-  should  havc  traced  with  eager  curiosity  the  distinct 
'*^-  and  domestic  footsteps  of  his  march.     But  the  tedi- 

ous enumeration  of  the  unknown  and  uninteresting  tribes  of 
Africa  may  be  reduced  to  the  general  remark — that  they  were 
all  of  the  swarthy  race  of  the  Moors ;  that  they  inhabited  the 
back  settlements  of  the  Mauritanian  and  Numidian  provinces 
— the  country,  as  they  have  since  been  termed  by  the  Arabs, 
of  dates  and  of  locusts  ;"*  and  that,  as  the  Eoraan  power  de- 
clined in  Africa,  the  boundary  of  civilized  manners  and  culti- 
vated land  was  insensibly  contracted.  Beyond  the  utmost  lim- 
its of  the  Moors,  the  vast  and  inhospitable  desert  of  the  South 
extends  above  a  thousand  miles  to  the  banks  of  the  Niger. 
The  ancients,  who  had  a  very  faint  and  imperfect  knowledge 
of  the  great  peninsula  of  Africa,  were  sometimes  tempted  to 
believe  that  the  torrid  zone  must  ever  remain  destitute  of  in- 
habitants;"* and  they  sometimes  amused  their  fancy  by  fill- 
ing the  vacant  space  with  headless  men,  or  rather  monsters,"' 
with  horned  and  cloven  -  footed  satyrs,"'  with  fabulous  cen- 

™  Ammian.  xxviii.  4.  Oro»ias,  1.  vii.  c.  33,  p.  551,  552.  Jerome,  in  Chron. 
p.  187. 

**  Leo  Africaniis  (in  the  Viaggi  di  Ramu«io,  torn.  i.  fol.  78-83)  has  traced  a 
cnrioas  picture  of  the  people  and  the  country,  which  are  more  minutely  desciibed 
in  the  Afrique  de  Marmol,  torn.  iii.  p.  1-54. 

^  This  uninhabitable  zone  was  gradually  reduced,  by  the  improvements  of  an- 
cient geograpliy,  from  forty-fire  to  twenty-four,  or  even  sixteen,  degrees  of  lati- 
tude. See  a  learned  and  judicious  note  of  Dr.  Bobertson,  Hist,  of  America,  vol. 
i  p.  426. 

""^  Intra,  si  credere  libet,  vix  jam  homines  et  magis  semiferi . . .  Blemmyes,  Sa- 
tyri,  etc. — Pomponius  Mela,  i.  4,  p.  26,  edit.  Voss.  in  8vo.  Pliny  philosophically 
explains  (vi.  35)  the  irregularities  of  nature,  which  he  bad  credulously  admitted 
(v.  8). 

™  If  the  satyr  was  the  orang-outang,  the  great  hnman  ape  (Boffon,  Hist.  Nat. 
torn.  xiv.  p.  43,  etc.),  one  of  that  species  might  actually  be  shown  alive  at  Alex- 
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taurs,"'  and  with  human  pygmies  who  waged  a  bold  and  doubt- 
ful warfare  against  the  cranes."®  Carthage  would  have  trem- 
bled at  the  strange  intelligence  thit  the  countries  on  either  side 
of  the  equator  were  filled  with  innumerable  nations  who  dif- 
fered only  in  their  color  from  the  ordinary  appeai-ance  of  the 
human  species ;  and  the  subjects  of  the  Roman  empire  might 
have  anxiously  expected  that  the  swarms  of  barbarians  which' 
issued  from  the  North  would  soon  be  encountered  from  the 
South  by  new  swarms  of  barbarians,  equally  fierce  and  equally 
formidable.  These  gloomy  terrors  would  indeed  have  been 
dispelled  by  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  character 
of  their  African  enemies.  The  inaction  of  the  negroes  does 
not  seem  to  be  the  effect  either  of  their  virtue  or  of  their  pu- 
sillanimity. They  indulge,  like  the  rest  of  mankind,  their  pas- 
sions and  appetites,  and  the  adjacent  tribes  are  engaged  in  fre- 
quent acts  of  hostility.*"  But  their  rude  ignorance  has  never 
invented  any  effectual  weapons  of  defence  or  of  destruction ; 
they  appear  incapable  of  forming  any  extensive  plans  of  gov- 
ernment or  conquest ;  and  the  obvious  inferiority  of  their  men- 
tal faculties  has  been  discovered  and  abused  by  the  nations  of 
the  temperate  zone.  Sixty  thousand  blacks  are  annually  em- 
barked from  the  coast  of  Guinea  never  to  return  to  their  na- 

andria  in  the  reign  of  Constantine.  Yet  some  difiSciilty  will  still  remain  about 
the  conversation  which  St.  Anthony  held  with  one  of  these  pious  savages  in  the 
desert  of  Thebais  (Jerome,  in  Vit.  Paul.  Eremit.  torn.  i.  p.  238). 

"^  St.  Anthony  likewise  met  one  of  these  monsters,  whose  existence  was  serious- 
ly asserted  by  the  Emperor  Claudius.  The  public  laughed ;  but  his  Prefect  of 
Egypt  had  the  address  to  send  an  artful  preparation,  the  embalmed  corpse  of  a 
Hippocentaur,  which  was  preserved  almost  a  century  afterwards  in  the  imperial 
palace.  See  Pliny  (Hist.  Natur.  vii.  8),  and  the  judicious  observations  of  Fi^reC 
(M^moires  de  TAcad.  tom.  vii.  p.  321,  etc.). 

*•*  The  fable  of  the  pygmies  is  as  old  as  Homer  (Iliad,  iii.  6).  The  pygmies  of 
India  and  Ethiopia  were  (trispithamt)  twenty-seven  inches  high.  Every  spring 
their  cavalry  (mounted  on  rams  and  goats)  marched  in  battle  array  to  destroy  the 
cranes*  eggs,  "nliter"  (says  Pliny)  **futiiris  gregibus  non  resisti."  Their  houses 
were  built  of  mud,  feathers,  and  egg-shells.  See  Pliny  (vi.  85,  viL  2)  and  Strabo 
(1.  ii.  p.  121  [p.  70,  edit.  Casaub.]). 

"*  The  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  the  valuable  Histoire  des  Voyages  describe 
the  present  state  of  the  negroes.  The  nations  of  the  sea-coast  have  been  polished 
by  European  commeixe,  and  those  of  the  inland  country  have  been  improved  by 
Moorish  colonies. 
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tive  country ;  but  they  are  embarked  in  chains."'  And  this 
constant  emigration,  which  in  the  space  of  two  centuries  might 
have  famished  armies  to  overrun  the  globe,  accuses  the  guilt 
of  Europe  and  the  weakness  of  Africa. 

IV.  The  ignominious  treaty  which  saved  the  army  of  Jovian 
had  been  faithfully  executed  on  the  side  of  the  Romans ;  and, 
IV.  Tn»  *s  *^®y  ^*d  solemnly  renounced  the  sovereignty 
®^^-  and  alliance  of  Armenia  and  Iberia,  those  tributary 

T^e  Persian  ting^oms  Were  exposed,  without  protection,  to  the 
A.n.  866-378.  j^j.jjjjg  ^f  ^jj^  Persian  monarch."'  Sapor  entered  the 
Annenian  territories  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  host  of  cui- 
rassiers, of  archers,  and  of  mercenary  foot ;  but  it  was  the  in- 
variable practice  of  Sapor  to  mix  war  and  negotiation,  and  to 
consider  falsehood  and  perjury  as  the  most  powerful  instru- 
ments of  regal  policy.  He  affected  to  praise  the  prudent  and 
moderate  conduct  of  the  King  of  Armenia ;  and  the  unsus- 
picious Tiranus  was  persuaded,  by  the  repeated  assurances  of 
insidious  friendship,  to  deliver  his  person  into  the  hands  of  a 
faithless  and  cruel  enemy.  In  the  midst  of  a  splendid  enter- 
tainment, he  was  bound  in  chains  of  silver,  as  an  honor  due 
to  the  blood  of  the  Arsacides ;  and,  after  a  short  confinement 
in  the  Tower  of  Oblivion  at  Ecbatana,  he  was  released  from 
the  miseries  of  life,  either  by  his  own  dagger  or  by  that  of 
an  assassin.*    The  kingdom  of  Armenia  was  reduced  to  the 

'"  Histoire  Philosophique  et  Politiqne,  etc.,  torn.  ir.  p.  192. 

'"  The  evidence  of  Ammianns  is  original  and  decisive  (xxvii.  1 2).  Moses  of 
Choreoe  (1.  iii.  c.  17,  p.  249,  and  c.  34,  p.  269)  and  Procopias  (De  Bell.  Persico, 
].  L  c  5,  p.  17,  edit.  Louvre  [torn.  i.  p.  29,  edit.  Bonn])  have  been  consulted,  but 
those  historians,  who  confound  distinct  facts,  repeat  the  same  events,  and  intro- 
duce strange  stories,  must  be  used  with  diffidence  and  caution.^ 

•  According  to  M.  St.  Martin,  Sapor,  though  supported  by  the  two  apostate  Ar- 
menian princes,  Meroajan  the  Ardzronnian  and  Vahan  the  Mamigonian,  was  gal- 
lantly resisted  by  Arsaces  and  his  brave  though  impious  wife  Pharandsem.  iiis 
troops  were  defeated  by  Vasag,  the  high  coilstable  of  the  kingdom.  *  But  after 
four  years'  courageous  defence  of  his  kingdom,  Arsaces  was  abandoned  by  his  no- 
bles and  obliged  to  accept  the  perfidious  hospitality  of  Sapor.  He  was  blinded 
and  imprisoned  in  the  "  Castle  of  Oblinon  ;*  his  brave  general  Vasag  was  flayed 
alive,  his  skin  was  stuffed  and  placed  near  the  king  in  his  lonely  prison.  It  was 
not  till  many  years  after  (a.d.  371)  that  he  stabbed  himself,  according  to  the  ro- 
mantic story  (St.  M.  iii.  387, 389),  in  a  paroxysm  of  excitement  at  his  restoration 
to  royal  honors.     St.  Martin,  Additions  to  Le  Beau,  iii.  283,  296. — M. 

^  The  statement  of  Ammianns  is  more  brief  and  succinct,  but  harmonizes  with 
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state  of  a  Persian  province;  the  administration  was  shared 
between  ia  distinguished  satrap  and  a  favorite  eunuch;  and 
Sapor  marched,  without  delay,  to  subdue  the  martial  spirit  of 
the  Iberians.  Sauromaces,  who  reigned  in  that  country  by 
the  permission  of  the  emperors,  was  expelled  by  a  superior 
force,  and,  as  an  insult  on  the  majesty  of  Rome,  the  king  of 
kings  placed  a  diadem  on  the  head  of  his  abject  vassal  As- 
pacuras.  The  city  of  Artogerassa*"  was  the  only  place  of  Ar- 
menia which  presumed  to  resist  the  eflEort  of  his  arms.  The 
treasure  deposited  in  that  strong  foi-tress  tempted  the  avarice 
of  Sapor ;  but  the  danger  of  Olympias,  the  wife  or  widow  of 
the  Armenian  king,  excited  the  public  compassion  and  ani- 
mated the  desperate  valor  of  her  subjects  and  soldiers.*  The 
Persians  were  surnrised  and  repulsed  under  the  walls  of  Ar- 
togerassa  by  a  bold  and  well-concerted  sally  of  the  besieged. 
But  the  forces  of  Sapor  were  continually  renewed  and  in- 
creased ;  the  hopeless  courage  of  the  garrison  was  exhausted ; 
the  strength  of  the  walls  yielded  to  the  assault ;  and  the  proud 
conqueror,  after  wasting  the  rebellious  city  with  fire  and  sword, 
led  away  captive  an  unfortunate  queen,  who,  in  a 
more  auspicious  hour,  had  been  the  destined  bride 
of  the  son  of  Constantino."*  Yet  if  Sapor  already  triumph- 
ed in  the  easy  conquest  of  two  dependent  kingdoms,  he  soon 
felt  that  a  country  is  unsubdued  as  long  as  the  minds  of 

*•*  Perhaps  Artagera,  or  Ardis,  under  whose  walls  Caius,  the  gmndson  of  Au- 
gustus, was  wounded.  This  fortress  was  situate  above  Amida,  near  one  of  the 
sources  of  the  Tigris.     See  D'Anville,  G^ographie  Ancienne,  torn.  ii.  p.  106. 

**  Tillemont  (Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  v.  p.  701)  proves  from  chronology  that 
Olympias  must  have  been  the  mother  of  Para.  ^ 


the  more  complicated  history  developed  by  M.  St.  Martin  from  the  Armenian 
writers,  and  from  Procopius,  who  wrote,  as  he  states,  from  Armenian  authorities. 
—M. 

•  Pharandsem,  not  Olympias,  refusing  the  orders  of  her  captive  husband  to  sur- 
render herself  to  Sapor,  threw  herself  into  Artogerassa.  St.  Martin,  iii.  293, 302. 
She  defended  herself  for  fourteen  months,  till  famine  and  disease  iiad  left  few  sur- 
vivors out  of  11,000  soldiers  and  6000  women  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  for- 
tress. She  then  threw  open  the  gates  with  her  own  hand.  M.  St.  Martin  adds, 
what  even  the  horrors  of  Orient^  warfare  will  scarcely  permit  us  to  credit,  that 
she  was  exposed  by  Sapor  on  a  public  scaffold  to  the  brutal  lusts  of  his  soldiery, 
and  afterwards  impaled,  iii.  373,  etc. — M. 

*  An  error,  according  to  St.  M.  273.— M. 
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the  people  are  actuated  by  a  hostile  and  contumacious  spirit. 
The  satraps,  whom  he  was  obliged  to  trust,  embraced  the  first 
opportunity  of  regaining  the  affection  of  their  countrymen, 
and  of  signalizing  their  immortal  hatred  to  the  Persian  name. 
Since  the  conversion  of  the  Armenians  and  Iberians,  those  na- 
tions considered  the  Christians  as  the  favorites,  and  the  Magi- 
ans  as  the  adversaries,  of  the  Supreme  Being.  The  influence 
of  the  clergy  over  a  superstitious  people  was  uniformly  exert- 
ed in  the  cause  of  Rome ;  and  as  long  as  the  successors  of  Con- 
stantine  disputed  with  those  of  Artaxerxes  the  sovereignty  of 
the  intermediate  provinces,  the  religious  connection  always 
threw  a  decisive  advantage  into  the  scale  of  the  empire.  A 
numerous  and  active  party  acknowledged  Para,  the  son  of  Ti- 
ranus,  as  the  lawful  sovereign  of  Armenia,  and  his  title  to  the 
throne  was  deeply  rooted  in  the  hereditary  succession  of  five 
hundred  years.  By  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Iberians,  the 
country  was  equally  divided  between  the  rival  princes;  and 
Aspacuras,  who  owed  his  diadem  to  the  choice  of  Sapor,  was 
obliged  to  declare  that  his  regard  for  his  children,  who  were 
detained  as  hostages  by  the  tyrant,  was  the  only  consideration 
which  prevented  him  from  openly  renouncing  the  alliance  of 
Persia.  The  Emperor  Valens,  who  respected  the  obligations 
of  the  treaty,  and  who  was  apprehensive  of  involving  the  East 
in  a  dangerous  war,  ventured,  with  slow  and  cautious  meas- 
ures, to  support  the  Roman  party  in  the  kingdoms  of  Iberia 
and  Armenia.  Twelve  legions  established  the  authority  of 
Sauromaces  on  the  banks  of  the  Cyrus.  The  Euphrates  was 
protected  by  the  valor  of  Arintheus.  A  powerful  army,  under 
the  command  of  Count  Trajan,  and  of  Vadomair,  King  of  the 
Alemanni,  fixed  their  camp  on  the  confines  of  Armenia.  But 
they  were  strictly  enjoined  not  to  commit  the  first  hostilities, 
which  might  be  understood  as  a  breach  of  the  treaty;  and 
such  was  the  implicit  obedience  of  the  Roman  general  that 
they  retreated,  with  exemplary  patience,  under  a  shower  of 
Persian  arrows  till  they  had  clearly  acquired  a  just  title  to  an 
honorable  and  legitimate  victory.  Yet  these  appearances  of 
war  insensibly  subsided  in  a  vain  and  tedious  negotiation. 
The  contending  parties  supported  their  claims  by  mutual  re- 
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proadies  of  perfidy  and  ambition ;  and  it  should  seem  that 
the  original  treaty  was  expressed  in  very  obscure  terms,  since 
they  were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  making  their  inconclu- 
sive appeal  to  the  partial  testimony  of  the  generals  of  the 
two  nations  who  had  assisted  at  the  negotiations.*"  The  in- 
vasion of  the  Goths  and  Huns,  which  soon  afterwai'ds  shook 
the  foundations  of  the  Eoman  empire,  exposed  the  provinces 
of  Asia  to  the  arms  of  Sapor.  But  the  declining  age,  and 
perhaps  the  infirmities,  of  the  monarch  suggested  new  maxims 
of  tranquillity  and  moderation.  His  death,  which 
happened  in  the  full  maturity  of  a  reign  of  seventy 
years,  changed  in  a  moment  the  court  and  councils  of  Persia, 
and  their  attention  was  most  probably  engaged  by  domestic 
troubles  and  the  distant  eflEorts  of  a  Carmanian  war.*"  The 
^  remembrance  of  ancient  injuries  was  lost  in  the  en- 

The  treaty  ^ 

of  peace.  joymcut  of  pcacc.  The  kingdoms  of  Armenia  and 
Iberia  were  permitted,  by  the  mutual  though  tacit 
consent  of  both  empires,  to  resume  their  doubtful  neutrality. 
In  the  first  yeare  of  the  reign  of  Theodosius,  a  Persian  em- 
bassy arrived  at  Constantinople  to  excuse  the  unjustifiable 
measures  of  the  former  reign,  and  to  offer,  as  the  tribute  of 
friendship,  or  even  of  respect,  a  splendid  present  of  gems,  of 
silk,  and  of  Indian  elephants.*" 

In  the  general  picture  of  the  affairs  of  the  East  under  the 
reim  of  Valens,  the  adventures  of  Para  form  one  of 

AdventnreK  ^  '  , 

ofParR,  King  the  most  strikiuff  and  singular  obiects.     llie  noble 

of  Armenia.  ,     _         _  °  .  r  i  .  i  ^i 

youth,  by  the  persuasion  of  his  mother  Olympias, 

"*  Ammianns  (xxvii.  12,  xxix.  1,  xxx.  1,  2)  has  described  the  events,  withont 
the  dates,  of  the  Persian  war.  Moses  of  Chorene  (Hist.  Armen.  1.  iii.  c.  28,  p. 
261 ;  c  81,  p.  26G;  c.  35,  p.  271)  affords  some  additionnl  facts ;  but  it  is  extremely 
difflcalt  to  separate  truth  from  fable. 

^^  Artaxerxes  was  the  saccessor  and  brother  (the  counn-german)  of  the  great 
Sapor,  njxd  the  guardian  of  his  son  Sapor  III.  (Agathias,  I.  iv.  [c.  26]  p.  186,  edit. 
Louvre  [p.  263,  edit.  Bonn]).  See  the  Universal  History,  vol.  xi.  p.  86, 161 .  The 
authors  of  that  unequal  work  have  compiled  the  Sassanian  dynasty  with  erudition 
and  diligence ;  but  it  is  a  preposterous  arrangement  to  divide  the  Roman  and  Ori- 
ental accounts  into  two  distinct  histories. 

**•  Pacatus  in  PanegjT.  Vet.  xii.  22 ;  and  Orosius,  1.  vii.  c.  34.  *•  Ictnmque  tum 
foedus  est,  quo  uni versus  Oriens  usque  ad  nunc  (a.d.  416)  tranqiiillissime  fruitar." 
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had  escaped  through  the  Persian  host  that  besieged  Artogerassa 
and  implored  the  protection  of  the  Emperor  of  tlie  East.  By 
his  timid  councils,  Para  was  alternately  supported,  and  re- 
called, and  restored,  and  betrayed.  The  hopes  of  the  Arme- 
nians were  sometimes  raised  by  the  presence  of  their  natural 
sovereign,*  and  the  ministers  of  Valens  were  satisfied  that  they 
preserved  the  integrity  of  the  public  faith,  if  their  vassal  was 
not  suffered  to  assume  the  diadem  and  title  of  king.  But 
they  soon  repented  of  their  own  rashness.  They  were  con- 
founded by  the  reproaches  and  threats  of  the  Persian  mon- 
arch. They  found  reason  to  distrust  the  cruel  and  incon- 
stant temper  of  Para  himself,  who  sacrificed  to  the  slightest 
suspicions  the  lives  of  his  most  faithful  servants,  and  held  a 
secret  and  disgraceful  correspondence  with  the  assassin  of  his 
father  and  the  enemy  of  his  country.  Under  the  specious 
pretence  of  consulting  with  the  emperor  on  the  subject  of 
their  common  interest.  Para  was  persuaded  to  descend  from 
the  mountains  of  Armenia,  where  his  party  was  in  arms,  and 
to  trust  his  independence  and  safety  to  the  discretion  of  a  per- 
fidious court.  The  King  of  Armenia,  for  such  he  appeared  in 
his  own  eyes  and  in  those  of  his  nation,  was  received  with  due 
honors  by  the  governors  of  the  provinces  through  which  he 
passed ;  but  when  he  arrived  at  Tarsus,  in  Cilicia,  his  progress 
was  stopped  under  various  pretences,  his  motions  were  watched 
with  respectful  vigilance,  and  he  gradually  discovered  that  he 
was  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  Para  suppressed 
his  indignation,  dissembled  his  fears,  and,  after  secretly  pre- 
paring his  escape,  mounted  on  horseback  with  three  hundred 
of  his  faithful  followers.  The  officer  stationed  at  the  door 
of  his  apartment  immediately  communicated  his  flight  to  the 
Consular  of  Cilicia,  who  overtook  him  in  the  suburbs,  and 
endeavored,  without  success,  to  dissuade  him  from  prosecut- 
ing his  rash  and  dangerous  design.  A  legion  was  ordered  to 
pursue  the  royal  fugitive ;  but  the  pursuit  of  infantry  could 
not  be  very  alarming  to  a  body  of  light -cavalry;  and  upon 


^  On  the  reconqaest  of  Armenia  by  Para,  or  rather  by  Mooschegh,  the  Mami- 
genian,  see  St.  M.  iii.  375,  383.— M. 

III.— 6 
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the  first  cloud  of  arrows  that  was  discharged  into  the  air,  they 
retreated  with  precipitation  to  the  gates  of  Tarsus.  After  an 
incessant  inarch  of  two  days  and  two  nights,  Para  and  his  Ar- 
menians reached  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates ;  but  the  passage 
of  the  river,  which  they  were  obliged  to  swiui,»  was  attended 
with  some  delay  and  some  loss.  The  country  was  alarmed, 
and  the  two  roads,  which  were  only  separated  by  an  interval 
of  three  miles,  had  been  occupied  by  a  thousand  archers  on 
horseback,  under  the  command  of  a  count  and  a  tribune.  Para 
must  have  yielded  to  superior  force,  if  the  accidental  arrival 
of  a  friendly  traveller  had  not  revealed  the  danger  and  the 
means  of  escape.  A  dark  and  almost  impervious  path  securely 
conveyed  the  Armenian  troop  through  the  thicket;  and  Para 
had  left  behind  him  the  count  and  the  tribune,  while  they 
patiently  expected  his  approach  along  the  public  highways. 
They  returned  to  the  imperial  court  to  excuse  their  want  of 
diligence  or  success ;  and  seriously  alleged  that  the  King  of 
Armenia,  who  was  a  skilful  magician,  had  transformed  him- 
.self  and  his  followers,  and  passed  before  their  eyes  under  a 
T)orrowed  shape.^  After  his  return  to  his  native  kingdom, 
Para  still  continued  to  profess  himself  the  friend  and  ally  of 
the  Romans;  but  the  Eomans  had  injured  him  too  deeply 
ever  to  forgive,  and  the  secret  sentence  of  his  death  was  signed 
in  the  council  of  Valens.  The  execution  of  the 
bloody  deed  was  committed  to  the  sut)tle  prudence 
of  Count  Trajan,  and  he  had  the  merit  of  insinuating  himself 
into  the  confidence  of  the  credulous  prince,  that  he  might  find 
an  opportunity  of  stabbing  him  to  the  heart.  Para  was  in- 
vited to  a  Rotnan  banquet,  which  had  been  prepared  with  all 
the  pomp  and  sensuality  of  the  East ;  the  hall  resounded  with 
cheerful  music ;  and  the  company  was  already  heated  with 
wine,  when  the  count  retired  for  an  instant,  drew  his  sword, 
and  gave  the  signal  of  the  murder.  A  robust  and  desperate  bar- 
barian instantly  rushed  on  the  King  of  Armenia,  and,  though 


*  On  plsinka  floated  by  bladders. — M. 

^  It  is  curious  enough  that  the  Annenian  historian.  Faustas  of  Byzantium,  rep- 
resents Para  as  a  ma^cian.  His  impious  mother  Pbarnndsem  had  devoted  him 
to  the  demons  on  liis  birth.     St.  Martin,  iv.  23. — M. 
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he  bravely  defended  his  life  with  the  first  weapon  that  chance 
offered  to  his  hand,  the  table  of  the  imperial  general 
was  stained  with  the  royal  blood  of  a  guest  and 
an  ally.  Such  were  the  weak  and  wicked  maxims  of  the  Eo- 
man  administration  that,  to  attain  a  doubtful  object  of  politi- 
cal interest,  the  laws  of  nations  and  the  sacred  rights  of  hos- 
pitality were  inhumanly  violated  in  the  face  of  the  world/" 

V.  During  a  peaceful  interval  of  thirty  years,  the  Romans 

secured  their  frontiers,  and  the  Goths  extended  their  domin- 

ions.     The  victories  of  the  great  Hermanric,""  King 

d'asubb.        of  the  Ostrogoths,  and  the  most  noble  of  the  race 

Conquests  of  of  the  Amali,  have  been  compared,  by  tbe  enthu- 

Hermanric         .  /.  ,  .  T  i    •  /.    a  i 

siasm  of  his  countrymen,  to  the  exploits  of  Alex- 
ander: with  this  singular  and  almost  incredible  difference, 
that  the  martial  spirit  of  the  Gothic  hero,  instead  of  being 
supported  by  the  vigor  of  youth,  was  displayed  with  glory  and 
success  in  the  extreme  period  of  human  life,  between  the  age 
of  fourscore  and  one  hundred  and  ten  years.  The  indepen- 
dent tribes  were  persuaded,  or  compelled,  to  acknowledge  the 
King  of  the  Ostrogoths  as  the  sovereign  of  the  Gothic  nation. 
The  chiefs  of  the  Visigoths,  or  Thervingi,  renounced  the  royal 
title,  and  assumed  the  more  humble  appellation  of  Judges; 
and,  among  those  judges,  Athanaric,  Fritigem,  and  Alavivus 

**•  See  in  Ammianus  (xxx.  1)  the  adventures  of  Para.  Moses  of  Chorene  calls 
him  Tiridates,  and  tells  a  long  and  not  improbable  storj  of  his  son  Gnehis,  who 
afterwards  made  himself  popular  in  Armenia,  and  provoked  the  jealousy  of  the 
reigning  king  (1.  iii.  c.  21,  etc.,  p.  253,  etc.).* 

*^  The  concise  account  of  the  i*eign  and  conquests  of  Hermanric  seems  to  be 
one  of  the  valuable  fragments  which  Jomandes  (c.  23)  borrowed  from  the  Gothic 
histories  of  Ablavius  or  Cassiodonis.^ 


^  This  note  is  a  tissue  of  mistakes.  Tiridates  and  Para  are  two  totally  different 
persons.  Tiridates  was  the  father  of  Gnel,  first  husband  of  Pharandsem,*the  moth- 
er  of  Para.     St.  Martin,  iv.  27. — M. 

^  The  Gothic  form  of  Hermanric  is  ^fmanareiks,  and  probably  signified  great 
or  powerfal  king.  His  exploits  were  celebrated  in  the  Gothic  legends,  whicli  ap- 
pear to  have  been  collected  by  Cassiodonis,  from  whom  Jornandes,  as  Gibbon  re- 
marks, borrowed  his  account.  Consequently,  the  narrative  given  in  the  text  must 
be  regarded  as  legendary  rather  than  historical.  It  is  probable  that  the  extent 
of  hia  empire  has  been  greatly  exaggerated.  See  Grimm,  Deutsche  Grammatik, 
vol.  ii.  p.  448 ;  Deutsche  Mythologie,  p.  83, 208 ;  Deutsche  Heldensage,  p.  2 ;  Scha- 
fimk,  Slawifldie  Alterthiimer,  vol.  i.  p.  427. — S. 
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were  the  most  illustrious,  by  their  personal  merit  as  well  as  by 
their  vicinity  to  the  Koman  provinces.  These  domestic  con- 
quests, which  increased  the  military  power  of  Herman  ric,  en- 
larged his  ambitious  designs.  He  invaded  the  adjacent  coun- 
tries  of  the  North,  and  twelve  considerable  nations,  whose 
names  and  limits  cannot  be  accurately  defined,  successively 
yielded  to  the  superiority  of  the  Gothic  arms."'  The  Heruli,' 
who  inhabited  the  marshy  lands  near  the  lake  MsBotis,  were 
renowned  for  their  strength  and  agility ;  and  the  assistance  of 
their  light-infantry  was  eagerly  solicited  and  highly  esteemed 
in  all  the  wars  of  the  barbarians.  But  the  active  spirit  of  the 
Heruli  was  subdued  by  the  slow  and  steady  perseverance  of  the 
Goths ;  and,  after  a  bloody  action  in  which  the  king  was  slain, 
the  remains  of  that  warlike  tribe  became  a  useful  accession  to 
the  camp  of  Hermanric.  He  then  marched  against  the  Venedi,*> 
unskilled  in  the  use  of  arms,  and  formidable  only  by  their 
numbers,  which  filled  the  wide  extent  of  the  plains  of  modern 
Poland.  The  victorious  Goths,  who  were  not  inferior  in  num- 
bers, prevailed  in  the  contest,  by  the  decisive  advantages  of 
exercise  and  discipline.  After  the  submission  of  the  Venedi, 
the  conqueror  advanced,  without  resistance,  as  far  as  the  con- 
fines of  the  ^stii,*"  an  ancient  people,  whose  name  is  still 
preserved  in  the  province  of  Esthonia.  Those  distant  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Baltic  coast  were  supported  by  the  labors  of  agri- 

***  M.  de  Buat  (Hist,  des  Peuples  de  TEurope,  torn.  vi.  p.  811-329)  investigates, 
with  more  industry  than  success,  the  nations  subdued  by  the  aims  of  Hermanric. 
He  denies  the  existence  of  the  VasinobronccB^  on  account  of  the  immoderate  length 
of  their  name.  Tet  the  French  envoy  to  Ratisbon,  or  Dresden,  must  have  trav- 
ersed the  country  of  the  Mediomatricu 

"'  The  edition  of  Grotius  (Jornandes,  p.  642)  exhibits  the  name  ofjEstri,  But 
reason  and  the  Ambrosian  MS.  have  restored  the  ^stii,  whose  mannera  and  situ- 
ation are  expressed  by  the  pencil  of  Tacitus  (Grermania,  c.  45). '^ 


*  On  the  origin  and  migrations  of  the  Ileruli,  see  Editor^s  note,  ch.  xxxix.  note 
87.— S. 

^  The  Yenedi  were  undoubtedly  Slavonians,  as  both  their  name  and  their  local- 
ity prove.  The  Germans  have  always  called  all  Slavonians  Wends,  or  Vends. — S. 
'^  Tacitus  speaks  of '*JSstiorum  gentes,"  which  leads  us  to  expect  that  it  is  a 
collective  name ;  and  this  is  probably  the  case.  It  appears  to  mean  the  men  uf 
the  Eagtj  and  to  have  been  a  name  given  by  the  Germans  to  their  Eastern  neigh- 
bors, the  inhabitants  of  the  present  coasts  of  Prussia,  Courland,  and  Esthonia. 
Latham,  Tiie  Germania  of  Tacitus,  p.  1G6  seq. — S. 
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culture,  enriched  by  the  trade  of  amber,  and  consecrated  by 
the  peculiar  worship  of  the  Mother  of  the  Gods.  But  the 
scarcity  of  iron  obliged  the  ^stian  warriors  to  content  thera> 
selves  with  wooden  clubs ;  and  the  reduction  of  that  wealthy 
country  is  ascribed  to  the  prudence  rather  than  to  the  arms 
of  Hermanric.  His  dominions,  which  extended  from  the  Dan- 
ube to  the  Baltic,  included  the  native  seats  and  the  recent  ac- 
quisitions of  the  Goths ;  and  he  reigned  over  the  greatest  part 
of  Germany  and  Scythia  with  the  authority  of  a  conqueror, 
and  sometimes  with  the  cruelty  of  a  tyrant.  But  he  reigned 
over  a  part  of  the  globe  incapable  of  perpetuating  and  adorn- 
ing the  glory  of  its  heroes.  The  name  of  Hermanric  is  almost 
buried  in  oblivion ;  his  exploits  are  imperfectly  known ;  and 
the  Komans  themselves  appeared  unconscious  of  the  progress 
of  an  aspiring  power  which  threatened  the  liberty  of  the  Noi-th 
and  the  peace  of  the  empire."' 

The  Goths  had  contracted  an  hereditary  attachment  for  the 
imperial  house  of  Constantine,  of  whose  power  and  liberality 
The  cause  ^^^7  ^^^  received  so  many  signal  proofs.  They 
G^ithTcwar.  respcctcd  the  public  peace,  and  if  a  hostile  band 
A.D.366.  sometimes  presumed  to  pass  the  Roman  limit,  their 
irregular  conduct  was  candidly  ascribed  to  the  ungovernable 
spirit  of  the  barbarian  youth.  Their  contempt  for  two  new 
and  obscure  princes  who  had  been  raised  to  the  throne  by  a 
popular  election  inspired  the  Goths  with  bolder  hopes ;  and, 
while  they  agitated  some  design  of  marching  their  confederate 
force  under  the  national  standard,"*  they  were  easily  tempted 
to  embrace  the  party  of  Procopius,  and  to  foment  by  their 
dangerous  aid  the  civil  discord  of  the  Romans.  The  public 
treaty  might  stipulate  no  more  than  ten  thousand  auxiliaries ; 
but  the  design  was  so  zealously  adopted  by  the  chiefs  of  the 
Visigoths  that  the  army  which  passed  the  Danube  amounted 

"'Aramianas  (xxxi.  3)  observes,  in  general  terras,  **Ermenrichi  .  .  .  belli- 
cosissimi  Regis,  et  per  mnlta  variaqne  fortiter  facta,  vicinis  gentibus  fonnidati,** 
etc. 

"*  Valens  .  .  .  docetur  relationibus  Ducam,  gcntem  Grothorura,  e&  tempestate 
intactam  ideoqne  ssevissimam,  conspirantem  in  unum,  ad  pervadenda  parari  collie 
mitia  Thraciaiiun. — Ammian.  xxvi.  6. 
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to  the  number  of  thirty  thousand  men."*  They  marched  with 
the  proud  confidence  that  their  invincible  valor  would  decide 
the  fate  of  the  Roman  empire ;  and  the  provinces  of  Thrace 
groaned  under  the  weight  of  the  barbarians,  who  displayed  the 
insolence  of  masters  and  the  licentiousness  of  enemies.  But 
the  intemperance  which  gratified  their  appetites  retarded  their 
progress ;  and  before  the  Goths  could  receive  any  certain  in- 
telligence of  the  defeat  and  death  of  Procopius,  they  perceived 
by  the  hostile  state  of  the  country  that  the  civil  and  military 
powers  were  resumed  by  his  successful  rival.  A  chain  of 
posts  and  fortifications,  skilfully  disposed  by  Valens,  or  the 
generals  of  Valens,  resisted  their  march,  prevented  their  re- 
treat, and  intercepted  their  subsistence.  The  fierceness  of  the 
barbarians  was  tamed  and  suspended  by  hunger ;  they  indig- 
nantly threw  down  their  arms  at  the  feet  of  the  conqueror, 
who  offered  them  food  and  chains:  the  numerous  captives 
were  distributed  in  all  the  cities  of  the  East ;  and  the  provin- 
cials, who  were  soon  familiarized  with  their  savage  appearance, 
ventured  by  degrees  to  measure  their  own  strengtli  with  these 
formidable  adversaries,  whose  name  had  so  long  been  the  ob- 
ject of  their  terror.  The  King  of  Scythia  (and  Hermanric 
alone  could  deserve  so  lofty  a  title)  was  grieved  and  exasper- 
ated by  this  national  calamity.  His  ambassadors  loudly  com- 
plained at  the  court  of  Valens  of  the  infraction  of  the  ancient 
and  solemn  alliance  which  had  so  long  subsisted  between  the 
Romans  and  the  Goths.  They  alleged  that  they  had  fulfilled 
the  duty  of  allies  by  assisting  the  kinsman  and  successor  of 
the  Emperor  Julian  ;  they  required  the  immediate  restitution 
of  the  noble  captives ;  and  they  urged  a  very  singular  claim, 
that  the  Gothic  generals,  marching  in  arms,  and  in  hostile  ar- 
ra}',  were  entitled  to  the  sacred  character  and  privileges  of  am- 
bassadore.  The  decent  but  peremptory  refusal  of  these  ex- 
travagant demands  was  signified  to  the  barbarians  by  Victor, 
master-general  of  the  cavalry,  who  expressed  with  force  and 


"•  M.  de  Bunt  (Tlist.  des  Peaples  de  I'Europe,  torn.  vi.  p.  882)  has  cnrioasly  as- 
certained the  real  number  of  these  auxiliaries.  The  8000  of  Ammianus  and  the 
10,000  of  Zosimns  were  only  the  first  divisions  of  the  Gothic  army. 
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dignity  the  just  complaiats  of  the  Emperor  of  the  East.*"  The 
negotiation  was  interrupted,  and  the  manly  exhortations  of 
Valentinian  encouraged  his  timid  brother  to  vindicate  the  in- 
sulted majesty  of  the  empire.*" 

The  splendor  and  magnitude  of  this  Gothic  war  are  celebrat- 
ed by  a  contemporary  historian  ;*"  but  the  events  scarcely  de- 
Hostiiities  serve  the  attention  of  posterity,  except  as  the  pre- 
*?B.367,^lij8,  liniinary  steps  of  the  approaching  decline  and  fall 
^^'  of  the  empire.     Instead  of  leading  the  nations  of 

Germany  and  Scythia  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  or  even  to 
the  gates  of  Constantinople,  the  aged  monarch  of  the  Goths 
resigned  to  the  brave  Athanaric  the  danger  and  glory  of  a  de- 
fensive war  against  an  enemy  who  wielded  with  a  feeble  hand 
the  powers  of  a  mighty  state.  A  bridge  of  boats  was  estab- 
lished upon  the  Danube,  the  presence  of  Valens  animated  his 
troops,  and  his  ignorance  of  the  art  of  war  was  compensated 
by  personal  bravery,  and  a  wise  deference  to  the  advice  of 
Victor  and  Arintheus,  his  mastere-general  of  the  cavalry  and 
infantry.  The  operations  of  the  campaign  were  conducted 
by  their  skill  and  experience  ;  but  they  found  it  impossible  to 
drive  the  Visigoths  from  their  strong  posts  in  the  mountains, 
and  the  devastation  of  the  plains  obliged  the  Romans  them- 
selves to  repass  the  Danube  on  the  approach  of  winter.  The 
incessant  rains,  which  swelled  tlie  waters  of  the  river,  produced 
a  tacit  suspension  of  arms,  and  confined  the  Emperor  Valens, 
during  the  wliole  course  of  the  ensuing  summer,  to  his  camp 
of  Marcianopolis.     The  third  year  of  the  war  was  more  favor- 


'**  The  inarch  and  subsequent  negotiation  are  described  in  the  Fragments  of 
Eunapius  (Excei-pt.  Legat.  p.  18,  edit.  Louvre  [p.  47,  edit.  Bonn]).  Tlie  pro- 
Tincials,  who  afterwards  became  familiar  with  the  barbarians,  found  that  their 
strength  was  more  apparent  than  real.  They  were  tall  of  stature,  but  tlieir  legs 
were  clumsy  and  their  shoulders  were  narrow. 

147  u  Valens  enim,  ut  consnlto  placuerat  fratri,  cnjus  regebntiir  arbitrio,  arma 
conenssit  in  Gothos  ratione  just&  permotus."  Ammianus  (xxvii.  4)  then  proceeds 
to  describe,  not  the  country  of  the  Goths,  but  the  peaceful  and  obedient  province 
of  Thrace,  which  was  not  affected  by  the  war. 

*•*  Eunapius,  in  Excerpt.  Legat.  p.  18,  19  [p.  47,  48,  edit.  Bonn].  The  Greek 
sophist  must  have  considered  as  one  and  the  same  war  the  whole  series  of  Gothic 
history  till  the  victories  and  peace  of  Theodosius. 
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able  to  the  Eomans  and  more  pernicious  to  the  Goths.  The 
interruption  of  trade  deprived  the  barbarians  of  the  objects  of 
luxury,  which  they  already  confounded  with  the  necessaries  of 
life;  and  the  desolation  of  a  very  extensive  tract  of  country 
threatened  them  with  the  horrors  of  famine.  Athanaric  was 
provoked  or  compelled  to  risk  a  battle,  which  he  lost,  in  the 
plains ;  and  the  pursuit  was  rendered  more  bloody  by  the  cruel 
precaution  of  the  victorious  generals,  who  had  promised  a  large 
reward  for  the  head  of  every  Goth  that  was  brouglit  into  the 
imperial  camp.  The  submission  of  the  barbarians  appeased 
the  resentment  of  Valens  and  his  council ;  the  emperor  listened 
with  satisfaction  to  the  flattering  and  eloquent  remonstrance 
of  the  senate  of  Constantinople,  which  assumed,  for  the  first 
time,  a  share  in  the  public  deliberations ;  and  the  same  gener- 
als, Victor  and  Arintheus,  who  had  successfully  directed  the 
conduct  of  the  war,  were  empowered  to  regulate  the  conditions 
of  peace.  The  freedom  of  trade  which  the  Goths  had  hitherto 
enjoyed  was  restricted  to  two  cities  on  the  Danube ;  the  rash- 
ness of  their  leaders  was  severely  punished  by  the  suppression 
of  their  pensions  and  subsidies ;  and  the  exception,  which  was 
stipulated  in  favor  of  Athanaric  alone,  was  more  advantage- 
ous than  honorable  to  the  Judge  of  the  Visigoths.  Athanaric, 
who,  on  this  occasion,  appears  to  have  consulted  his  private 
interest,  without  expecting  the  orders  of  his  sovereign,  sup- 
ported his  own  dignity  and  that  of  his  tribe  in  the  pereonal 
interview  which  was  proposed  by  the  ministers  of  Valens. 
lie  persisted  in  his  declaration  that  it  was  impossible  for  him, 
without  incurring  the  guilt  of  perjury,  ever  to  set  his  foot 
on  the  territory  of  the  empire ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  his  regard  foV  the  sanctity  of  an  oath  was  confirmed  by 
the  recent  and  fatal  examples  of  Roman  treachery.  The  Dan- 
ube, which  separated  the  dominions  of  the  two  independent 
nations,  was  chosen  for  the  scene  of  the  conference.  The 
Emperor  of  the  East  and  the  Judge  of  the  Visigoths,  accom- 
panied by  an  equal  number  of  armed  followers,  advanced  in 
their  respective  barges  to  the  middle  of  the  stream.  After  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty  and  the  delivery  of  hostages,  Valens 
returned  in  triumph  to  Constantinople,  and  the  Goths  re- 
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maiaed  in  a  state  of  tranquillity  about  six  years,  till  thej'^  were 
violently  impelled  against  the  Roman  empire  by  an  innumer- 
able host  of  Scythians,  who  appeared  to  issue  from  the  frozen 
regions  of  the  North."" 

The  Emperor  of  the  West,  who  had  resigned  to  his  brother 
the  command  of  the  Lower  Danube,  reserved  for  his  imme- 
warofthe  ^^*^  ^are  the  defence  of  the  Rhsetian  and  Illyri- 
Slrairians.  ^^  provinccs,  which  spread  so  many  hundred  miles 
A.D.  S74.  along  the  greatest  of  the  European  rivers.  The  ac- 
tive policy  of  Valentinian  was  continually  employed  in  adding 
new  fortifications  to  the  security  of  the  frontier ;  but  the  abuse 
of  this  policy  provoked  the  just  resentment  of  the  barbarians. 
The  Quadi  complained  that  the  ground  for  an  intended  for- 
tress had  been  marked  out  on  their  territories,  and  their  com- 
plaints were  urged  with  so  much  reason  and  moderation  that 
Equitius,  Master-general  of  Illyricum,  consented  to  suspend  the 
prosecution  of  the  work  till  he  should  be  more  clearly  inform- 
ed of  the  will  of  his  sovereign.  This  fair  occasion  of  injuring 
a  rival,  and  of  advancing  the  fortune  of  his  son,  was  eagerly 
embraced  by  the  inhuman  Maximin,  the  prsefect,  or  rather  ty- 
rant, of  Gaul.  The  passions  of  Valentinian  were  impatient  of 
control,  and  he  credulously  listened  to  the  assurances  of  his 
favorite  that  if  the  government  of  Valeria  and  the  direction 
of  the  work  were  intrusted  to  the  zeal  of  his  son  Marcellinus, 
the  emperor  should  no  longer  be  importuned  with  the  auda- 
cious remonstrances  of  the  barbarians.  The  subjects  of  Rome 
and  the  natives  of  Germany  were  insulted  by  the  arrogance 
of  a  young  and  worthless  minister,  who  considered  his  rapid 
elevation  as  the  proof  and  reward  of  his  superior  merit.  He 
affected,  however,  to  receive  the  modest  application  of  Gabin- 
ius,  King  of  the  Quadi,  with  some  attention  and  regard  ;  but 
this  artful  civility  concealed  a  dark  and  bloody  design,  and  the 

*••  The  Gothic  war  is  described  by  Ammianiis  (xxvii.  5),  Zosimns  (1.  iv.  [c.  10] 
p.  211-214),  and  Themistius  (Orat.  x.  p.  129-141).  The  orator  Themistius  was 
sent  from  the  senate  of  Constantinople  to  congratulate  the  victorious  emperor; 
and  his  servile  eloquence  compares  Yalens  on  the  Danube  to  Achilles  in  the  Sea- 
mander.  Jomandes  forgets  a  war  peculiar  to  the  Fi«-Goths  and  inglorious  to 
the  Gothic  name  (Mascou^s  Hist,  of  the  Germans,  vii.  SX 
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credulous  prince  was  persuaded  to  accept  the  pressing  invita- 
tion of  Marcellinus.  I  am  at  a  loss  how  to  vary  the  narrative 
of  similar  crimes,  or  how  to  relate  that,  in  the  course  of  the 
same  year,  but  in  remote  parts  of  the  empire,  the  inhospitable 
table  of  two  imperial  generals  was  stained  with  the  royal  blood 
of  two  guests  and  allies,  inhumanly  murdered  by  their  order 
and  in  their  presence.  The  fate  of  Gabinius  and  of  Para  was 
the  same ;  but  the  cruel  death  of  their  sovereign  was  resented 
in  a  very  different  manner  by  the  servile  temper  of  the  Ar- 
menians and  the  free  and  daring  spirit  of  the  Germans.  The 
Quadi  were  much  declined  from  that  formidable  power  which, 
in  the  time  of  Marcus  Antoninus,  had  spread  terror  to  the  gates 
of  Rome.  But  they  still  possessed  arms  and  courage ;  their 
courage  was  animated  by  despair ;  and  they  obtained  the  usual 
reinforcement  of  the  cavalry  of  their  Sarmatian  allies.  So 
improvident  was  the  assassin  Marcellinus  that  he  chose  the 
moment  when  the  bravest  veterans  had  been  drawn  away  to 
suppress  the  revolt  of  Firm  us,  and  the  whole  province  was  ex- 
posed, with  a  very  feeble  defence,  to  the  rage  of  the  exasperat- 
ed barbarians.  They  invaded  Pannonia  in  the  season  of  har- 
vest, unmercifully  destroyed  every  object  of  plunder  which 
they  could  not  easily  transpoi't,  and  either  disregarded  or  de- 
molished the  empty  fortifications.  The  princess  Constantia, 
the  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Constantius,  and  the  granddaugh- 
ter of  the  great  Constantine,  very  narrowly  escaped.  That 
royal  maid,  who  had  innocently  supported  the  revolt  of  Pro- 
copius,  was  now  the  destined  wife  of  the  heir  of  the  Western 
empire.  She  traversed  the  peaceful  province  with  a  splendid 
and  unarmed  train.  Her  person  was  saved  from  danger  and 
the  republic  from  disgrace  by  the  active  zeal  of  Messalla,  gov- 
ernor of  the  provinces.  As  soon  as  he  was  informed  that  the 
village  where  she  stopped  only  to  dine  was  almost  encompassed 
by  the  barbarians,  he  hastily  placed  her  in  his  own  chariot,  and 
drove  full  speed  till  he  reached  the  gates  of  Sirmium,  which 
were  at  the  distance  of  six-and-twenty  miles.  Even  Sirmiura 
might  not  have  been  secure  if  the  Quadi  and  Sarmatians  had 
diligently  advanced  during  the  general  consternation  of  the 
magistrates  and  people.    Their  delay  allowed  Probus,  the  Prse- 
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torian  prsefect,  sufficient  time  to  recover  his  own  spirits  and 
to  revive  the  courage  of  the  citizens.  He  skilfully  directed, 
their  strenuous  efforts  to  repair  and  strengthen  tlie  decayed 
fortifications,  and  procured  the  seasonable  and  effectual  assist- 
ance of  a  company  of  archers  to  protect  the  capital  of  the  II- 
lyrian  provinces.  Disappointed  in  their  attempts  against  the 
walls  of  Sirmium,  the  indignant  barbarians  turned  their  arras 
against  the  master-general  of  the  frontier,  to  whom  they  un- 
justly attributed  the  murder  of  their  king.  Equitius  could 
bring  into  the  field  no  more  than  two  legions,  but  they  con- 
tained the  veteran  strength  of  the  Msesian  and  Pannonian 
bands.  The  obstinacy  with  which  they  disputed  the  vain  hon- 
ors of  rank  and  precedency  was  the  cause  of  their  destruction, 
and,  while  they  acted  with  separate  forces  and  divided  coun- 
cils, they  were  surprised  and  slaughtered  by  the  active  vigor 
of  the  Sarmatian  horse.  The  success  of  this  invasion  provoked 
the  emulation  of  the  bordering  tribes,  and  the  province  of  Ma3- 
sia  would  infallibly  have  been  lost  if  young  Theodosius,  the 
duke  or  military  commander  of  the  frontier,  had  not  signalized, 
in  the  defeat  of  the  public  enemy,  an  intrepid  genius  worthy 
of  his  illustrious  father  and  of  his  future  greatness."* 

The  mind  of  Valentinian,  who  then  resided  at  Treves,  was 
deeply  affected  by  the  calamities  of  Illyricum,  but  the  lateness 
The  expedi-  ^^  ^^^  scasou  Suspended  the  execution  of  his  designs 
*^*'°*  till  the  ensuing  spring.    He  marched  in  person,  with 

A.D.875,  ^  considerable  part  of  the  forces  of  Gaul,  from  the 
banks  of  the  Moselle ;  and  to  the  suppliant  ambassadors  of  the 
Sarraatians  who  met  him  on  the  way  he  returned  a  doubtful 
answer  that  as  soon  as  he  reached  the  scene  of  action  he  should 
examine  and  pronounce.  When  he  arrived  at  Sirmium,  he 
gave  audience  to  the  deputies  of  the  Illyrian  provinces,  who 
loudly  congratulated  their  own  felicity  under  the  auspicious 
government  of  Probus,  his  Praetorian  praefect.*"    Valentinian, 

**•  Ammianna  (xxix.  6)  and  Zosimus  (1.  iv.  [c.  16]  p.  219,  220)  carefully  mm  k 
the  origin  and  progress  of  the  Qoadic  and  Sarmntian  war. 

^^  .Ammianus  (xxx.  5),  who  acknowledges  the  merit,  has  censured  with  be- 
coming asperity  the  oppressive  administration,  of  Petronius  Probus.  When  Je- 
rome translated  and  continued  the  Chronicle  of  Enisebius  (a.d.  880  i  see  Tille* 
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who  was  flattered  by  these  demonstrations  of  their  loyalty  and 
gratitude,  imprudently  asked  the  deputy  of  Epirus — a  Cynic 
philosopher  of  intrepid  sincerity*" — whether  he  was  freely 
sent  by  the  wishes  of  the  province.  "  With  tears  and  groans 
am  I  sent "  (replied  Iphicles)  "  by  a  reluctant  people."  The 
emperor  paused,  but  the  impunity  of  his  ministers  established 
the  pernicious  maxim  that  they  might  oppress  his  subjects 
without  injuring  his  service.  A  strict  inquiry  into  their  con- 
duct would  have  relieved  the  public  discontent.  The  severe 
condemnation  of  the  murder  of  Gabinius  was  the  only  measure 
which  could  restore  the  confidence  of  the  Germans  and  vindi- 
cate the  honor  of  the  Roman  name.  But  the  haughty  mon- 
arch was  incapable  of  the  magnanimity  which  dares  to  ac- 
knowledge a  fault.  lie  forgot  the  provocation,  remembered 
only  the  injury,  and  advanced  into  the  country  of  the  Quadi 
with  an  insatiate  thirst  of  blood  and  revenge.  The  extreme 
devastation  and  promiscuous  massacre  of  a  savage  war  were 
justified  in  the  eyes  of  the  emperor,  and  perhaps  in  those  of 
the  world,  by  the  cruel  equity  of  retaliation  ;*"  and  such  was 
the  discipline  of  the  Romans  and  the  consternation  of  the  en- 
emy that  Valentinian  repassed  the  Danube  without  the  loss 
of  a  single  man.  As  he  had  resolved  to  complete  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Quadi  by  a  second  campaign,  he  fixed  his  winter- 
quarters  at  Bregetio,  on  the  Danube,  near  the  Hungarian  city 
of  Presburg.  While  the  operations  of  war  were  suspended  by 
the  severity  of  the  weather,  the  Quadi  made  an  humble  attempt 

mont,  M^m.  EccMs.  torn.  xii.  p.  53,  62(1),  he  expressed  the  trnth,  or  at  least  the 
public  opinion  of  his  country,  in  the  following  words :  **Probu8  P.  P.  lllyi-icl  ini- 
qiiissimis  tributoriim  exactionibus,  ante  provincias  quas  i*egebar,  quam  a  Barba- 
ris  vnstarcntnr,  erasit'"  (Chron.  edit.  Scaliger,  p.  187  ;  Animadvei-s.  p.  259).  The 
saint  afterwards  formed  an  intimate  and  tender  friendship  with  the  widow  of  Pro- 
bus;  and  the  name  of  Count  Equiiins,  with  less  propriety,  but  without  much  in- 
justice, has  been  substituted  in  tlie  text. 

*"  Julian  (Orat.  vi.  p.  198)  ]*epiesents  his  friend  Iphicles  as  a  man  of  virtue  and 
merit,  who  had  made  himself  ridiculous  and  unhappy  by  adopting  the  extravagant 
dress  and  manners  of  the  Cynics. 

*"  Ammian.  xxx.  /».  Jerome,  who  exaggerates  the  misfortune  of  Valentiniaii, 
refuses  him  even  this  last  consolation  of  revenge.  *' Vastato  genitali  solo,  et  in- 
ultam  patriam  derelinquens  "  (ton.  i.  p.  26  [Ep.  ad  Heliodor.  torn.  i.  p.  341,  edit. 
Vallars.]). 
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to  deprecate  the  wrath  of  their  conqueror ;  and,  at  the  earnest 
persuasion  of  Equitius,  their  ambassadora  were  introduced  into 
the  imperial  council.  They  approached  the  throne  with  bend- 
ed bodies  and  dejected  countenances ;  and,  without  daring  to 
complain  of  the  murder  of  their  king,  they  affirmed  with  sol- 
emn  oaths  that  the  late  invasion  was  the  crime  of  some  ir- 
regular robbers  which  the  public  council  of  the  nation  con- 
demned and  abhorred.  The  answer  of  the  emperor  left  them 
but  little  to  hope  from  his  clemency  or  compassion.  He  re- 
viled, in  the  most  intemperate  language,  their  baseness,  their 
ingratitude,  their  insolence.  His  eyes,  his  voice,  his  color,  his 
gestures,  expressed  the  violence  of  his  ungoverned  fury ;  and 
while  his  whole  frame  was  agitated  with  convulsive  passion,  a 
large  blood-vessel  suddenly  burst  in  his  body,  and  Yalentinian 
fell  speechless  into  the  arms  of  his  attendants.  Their  pious 
care  immediately  concealed  his  situation  from  the  crowd,  but 
and  death  of  ^^  ^  ^^^  minutcs  the  Emperor  of  the  West  expired 
vaientinian,  jjj  g^^^  agouy  of  pain,  retaining  his  senses  till  the  last, 
and  struggling  without  success  to  declare  his  intentions  to  the 
A.P.875,  generals  and  ministers  who  surrounded  the  royal 
Nov.  17.  couch.  Vaientinian  was  about  fifty-four  years  of 
age,  and  he  wanted  only  one  hundred  days  to  accomplish  the 
twelve  years  of  his  reign.*** 

The  polygamy  of  Vaientinian  is  seriously  attested  by  an  ec- 
clesiastical historian.'"    "  The  Empress  Severa  "  (I  relate  the 

'^  See,  on  the  death  of  Vaientinian,  Ammianus  (xxx.  6),  Zosimus  (1.  iv.  [c.  17] 
p.  221),  Victor  (in  Epitom.  [c.  45]),  Socrates  (1.  iv.  c.  31),  and  Jerome  (in  Chron. 
p.  187  [torn.  viii.  p.  815,  edit.  Valiars.],  and  torn.  i.  p.  26,  ad  Heliodor.  [torn.  i.  p. 
341,  edit.  Vallars.]).  There  is  mnch  Tarietj  of  circumstances  among  them ;  and 
Ammianus  is  so  eloquent  that  he  writes  nonsense. 

*••  Socrates  (1.  iv.  c.  31)  is  the  only  original  witness  of  this  foolish  story,  so  re- 
pugnant to  the  laws  and  manners  of  the  Romans  that  it  scarcely  deserved  the 
formal  and  elaborate  dissertation  of  M.  Bonnmy  (M^m.  de  I'A endemic,  torn.  xxx. 
p.  394-405).  Yet  I  would  preserve  the  natural  circumstance  of  the  bath,  inster.d 
of  following  Zosimus,  who  repre.Ment.4  Justina  as  an  old  woman,  the  widow  of 
Mngnentius.*  

*  There  seems  to  he  no  sufficient  reason  for  rejecting  the  positive  statement  of 
Zosimus  (iv.  c.  19,43)  that  Justina  was  the  widow  of  Magncntiiis;  thougii  she 
must  have  been  very  young  at  the  detith  of  her  first  husband,  since  VnleniiiM'nn 
II.,  the  son  of  her  second  mnrringe,  was  bom  in  a.d.  371,  eighteen  yean*  after 
the  death  of  Magnentins.     Clinton,  Fasti  Rom.  vol.  ii.  p.  111. — S. 
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fable)  "admitted  into  her  familiar  society  the  lovely  Justin:!, 
The  Emper-  ^^^  daughter  of  an  Italian  governor.  Her  admii-c- 
a!?d^?ieutiii.  tion  of  those  naked  charms  which  she  had  often  seen 
Ian  II.  jjj  ^Yie  bath  was  expressed  with  such  lavish  and  im- 

prudent praise  that  the  emperor  was  tempted  to  introduce  a 
second  wife  into  his  bed ;  and  his  public  edict  extended  to  all 
the  subjects  of  the  empire  the  same  domestic  privilege  which 
he  had  assumed  for  himself."  But  we  may  be  assured,  from 
the  evidence  of  reason  as  well  as  history,  that  the  two  mar- 
riages of  Valentinian  with  Severa  and  with  Justina  were  8U<!- 
cessively  contracted,  and  that  he  used  the  ancient  permission 
of  divorce,  which  was  still  allowed  by  the  laws,  though  it  was 
condemned  by  the  Church.  Severa  was  the  mother  of  Gra- 
tian,  who  seemed  to  unite  every  claim  \vhich  could  entitle  him 
to  the  undoubted  succession  of  the  Western  empire.  He  was 
the  eldest  son  of  a  monarch  whose  glorious  reign  had  con- 
firmed the  free  and  honorable  choice  of  his  fellow  -  soldiers. 
Before  he  had  attained  the  ninth  year  of  his  age,  the  royal 
youth  received  from  the  hands  of  his  indulgent  father  the  pur- 
ple robe  and  diadem,  with  the  title  of  Augustus.  The  election 
was  solemnly  ratified  by  the  consent  and  applause  of  the  ar- 
mies of  Gaul,*"  and  the  name  of  Gratian  was  added  to  the 
names  of  Valentinian  and  Valens  in  all  the  legal  transactions 
of  the  Koman  government.  By  his  marriage  with  the  grand- 
daughter of  Constantine,'  the  son  of  Valentinian  acquired  all 
the  hereditary  rights  of  the  Flavian  family,  which  in  a  series 
of  three  imperial  generations  were  sanctified  by  time,  religion, 
and  the  reverence  of  the  people.  At  the  death  of  his  father, 
the  royal  youth  was  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  age,  and  his 
virtues  already  justified  the  favorable  opinion  of  the  army  and 
people.  But  Gratian  resided  without  apprehension  in  the  pal- 
ace of  Treves,  whilst  at  the  distance  of  many  hundred  miles 
Valentinian  suddenly  expired  in  the  camp  of  Bregetio.  The 
passions  which  had  been  so  long  suppressed  by  the  presence  of 

**•  Ammianas  (xxrii.  6)  describes  the  fonn  of  this  military  election  and  augiut 
investitare.    Valentinian  does  not  appear  to  have  consnlted,  or  even  informed, 

the  senate  of  Borne.  

'  See  genealogical  table,  vol.  ii.  p.  827. — ^S. 
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a  master  immediately  revived  in  the  imperial  council ;  and  the 
ambitious  design  of  reigning  in  the  name  of  an  infant  was  art- 
fully executed  by  Mellobaudes  and  Equitius,  who  commanded 
the  attachment  of  the  Illyrian  and  Italian  bands.  They  con- 
trived the  most  honorable  pretences  to  remove  the  popular 
leaders  and  the  ti'oops  of  Gaul  who  might  have  asserted  the 
claims  of  the  lawful  successor ;  they  suggested  the  necessity 
of  extinguishing  the  hopes  of  foreign  and  domestic  enemies 
by  a  bold  and  decisive  measure.  The  Empress  Justina,  who 
had  been  left  in  a  palace  about  one  hundred  miles  from  Bre- 
getio,  was  respectfully  invited  to  appear  in  the  camp  with  the 
son  of  the  deceased  emperor.  On  the  sixth  day  after  the  death 
of  Valentinian,  the  infant  prince  of  the  same  name,  who  was 
only  four  years  old,  was  shown  in  the  arms  of  his  mother  to 
the  legions,  and  solemnly  invested,  by  military  acclamation, 
with  the  titles  and  ensigns  of  supreme  power.  The  impend- 
ing dangers  of  a  civil  war  were  seasonably  prevented  by  the 
wise  and  moderate  conduct  of  the  Emperor  Gratian.  He 
cheerfully  accepted  the  choice  of  the  array,  declared  that  he 
should  always  consider  the  son  of  Justina  as  a  brother,  not  as 
a  rival;  and  advised  the  empress,  with  her  son  Valentinian, 
to  fix  their  residence  at  Milan,  in  the  fair  and  peaceful  prov- 
ince of  Italy,  while  he  assumed  the  more  arduous  command 
of  the  countries  beyond  the  Alps.  Gratian  dissembled  his  re- 
sentment till  he  could  safely  punish  or  disgrace  the  authors  of 
the  conspiracy ;  and  though  he  uniformly  behaved  with  ten- 
derness and  regard  to  his  infant  colleague,  he  gradually  con- 
founded, in  the  administration  of  the  Western  empire,  the 
office  of  a  guardian  with  the  authority  of  a  sovereign.  The 
government  Of  the  Roman  world  was  exercised  in  the  united 
names  of  Valens  and  his  two  nephews ;  but  the  feeble  Emper- 
or of  the  East,  who  succeeded  to  the  rank  of  his  elder  brother, 
never  obtained  any  weight  or  influence  in  the  councils  of  the 
West."' 

'"  Ammianus,  xxx.  10.  Zosimns,  1.  iv.  [c.  19]  p.  222,  223.  Tillemont  has 
proved  (Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  v.  p.  707-709)  that  Gratian  reigned  in  Italy, 
Afn'ca,  and  Illyriciim.  I  have  endeavored  to  express  his  anthoritv  over  his  broth- 
er's dominions,  as  he  used  it,  in  an  ambiguous  style. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Manners  of  the  Pastoral  Nations. — Progress  of  the  Huns  from  China  to  Europe. 
—Flight  of  the  Goths.— They  Pass  the  Danube.— Gothic  War.— Defeat  and 
Death  of  Valens. — Gratian  Invests  Theodosiiis  with  the  Eastera  Empire. — His 
Character  and  Success. — Peace  and  Settlement  of  the  Goths. 

In  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  Valentinian  and  Valens, 
on  the  morning  of  the  twenty -lirst  day  of  Jnly,  the  great- 
est part  of  the  Roman  world  was  shaken  by  a  vio- 
A.*.3SS*  ^  lent  and  destnictive  earthquake.  The  impression 
"  ^  *  was  communicated  to  the  waters ;  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  were  left  dry  by  the  sudden  retreat  of  the  sea ; 
great  quantities  of  fish  were  caught  with  the  hand ;  large  ves- 
sels were  stranded  on  the  mud ;  and  a  curious  spectator*  amused 
his  eye,  or  rather  his  fancy,  by  contemplating  the  various  ap- 
pearance of  valleys  and  mountains  which  had  never  since  the 
formation  of  the  globe  been  exposed  to  the  sun.  But  the  tide 
soon  returned  with  the  weight  of  an  immense  and  irresistible 
deluge,  which  was  severely  felt  on  the  coasts  of  Sicily,  of  Dal- 
matia,  of  Greece,  and  of  Egypt ;  large  boats  were  transported 
and  lodged  on  the  roofs  of  houses,  or  at  the  distance  of  two 
miles  from  the  shore ;  the  people,  with  their  habitations,  were 
swept  away  by  the  waters;  and  the  city  of  Alexandria  annu- 
ally commemorated  the  fatal  day  on  which  fifty  thousand  per- 
sons had  lost  their  lives  in  the  inundation.  This  calamity,  the 
report  of  which  was  magnified  from  one  province  to  another, 
astonished  and  terrified  the  subjects  of  Rome,  and  their  af- 
frighted imagination  enlarged  the  real  extent  of  a  momentary 
evil.  They  recollected  the  preceding  earthquakes  which  had 
subverted  the  cities  of  Palestine  and  Bithynia ;  they  consid- 

'  S'.ich  is  the  bad  taste  of  Ammianus  (xxvi.  10)  that  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish 
his  facts  from  his  metaphors.  Yet  he  positively  affirms  that  he  saw  the  rotten  car- 
cass of  a  ship,  **ad  secundum  lapidem^'"  at  Methone,  or  Modon,  in  Poloponnesas. 
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ered  these  alarming  strokes  as  the  prelude  only  of  still  more 
dreadful  calamities ;  and  their  fearful  vanity  was  disposed  to 
confound  the  symptoms  of  a  declining  empire  and  a  sinking 
world.'  It  was  the  fashion  of  the  times  to  attribute  every  re- 
markable event  to  the  particular  will  of  the  Deity.  The  al- 
terations of  nature  were  connected  by  an  invisible  chain  with 
the  moral  and  metaphysical  opinions  of  the  human  mind ;  and 
the  most  sagacious  divines  could  distinguish,  according  to  the 
color  of  their  respective  prejudices,  that  the  establishment  of 
heresy  tended  to  produce  an  earthquake,  or  that  a  deluge  was 
the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  progress  of  sin  and  error. 
"Without  presuming  to  discuss  the  truth  or  propriety  of  these 
lofty  speculations,  the  historian  may  content  himself  with  an 
observation,  which  seems  to  be  justified  by  experience,  that 
man  has  much  more  to  fear  from  the  passions  of  his  fellow- 
creatures  than  from  the  convulsions  of  the  elements.'  The 
mischievous  eflFects  of  an  earthquake  or  deluge,  a  hurricane  or 
the  eruption  of  a  volcano,  bear  a  very  inconsiderable  propor- 
tion to  the  ordinary  calamities  of  war  as  they  are  now  moder- 
ated by  the  prudence  or  humanity  of  the  princes  of  Europe, 
who  amuse  their  own  leisure  and  exercise  the  courage  of  their 
subjects  in  the  practice  of  the  military  art.  But  the  laws  and 
manners  of  modem  nations  protect  the  safety  and  freedom  of 
the  vanquished  soldier;  and  the  peaceful  citizen  has  seldom 
reason  to  complain  that  his  life  or  even  his  fortune  is  exposed 
to  the  rage  of  war.  In  the  disastrous  period  of  the  fall  of  the 
Koman  empire,  which  may  justly  be  dated  from  the  reign  of 
Valens,  the  happiness  and  security  of  each  individual  were  per- 

'  The  earthqnakes  and  inundations  are  varionsly  described  by  Libanios  (Orat. 
de  Ulciscend&  Juliani  Netie,  c.  x.  in  Fabricius,  Bibl.  Grflec.  torn.  vii.  p.  158,  with  a  - 
learned  note  of  Olearius),  Zosimas  (1.  iv.  [c.  18]  p.  221),  Sozomen  (1.  vi.  c.  2), 
Cedrenus  (p.  310,  314  [torn.  i.  p.  543,  560,  edit.  Bonn]),  and  Jerome  (in  Chron. 
p.  186  [torn.  viii.  p.  809,  edit.  Vflllars.],  and  torn.  i.  p.  250,  in  Vit.  Hilarion  [torn, 
ii.  p.  86,  edit.  Vallars.]).  Epidauriu  mast  have  been  overwhelmed  had  not  the 
prudent  citizens  placed  St.  Hilarion,  an  Egyptian  monk,  on  the  beach.  He  mnde 
ihe  »\gn  of  the  cross ;  the  mountain-wave  stopped,  bowed,  and  returned. 

*  Dicsearcbns  the  Peripatetic  composed  a  formal  treatise  to  prove  this  obvious 
truth,  which  is  not  the  most  honorable  to  the  human  species  (Cicero  de  OflSciis, 
ii.  5). 
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sonally  attacked,  and  the  arts  and  labors  of  ages  were  rudely 
defaced  by  the  barbarians  of  Scythia  and  Germany.  The  in- 
vasion of  the  Huns  precipitated  on  tlie  provinces  of 
and  Goths,  the  Wcst  the  Gothic  nation,  which  advanced,  in  less 
than  forty  years,  from  tlie  Danube  to  the  Atlantic, 
And  opened  a  way,  by  the  success  of  their  arms,  to  the  inroads 
of  so  many  hostile  tribes  more  savage  than  themselves.  The 
original  principle  of  motion  was  concealed  in  the  remote  coun- 
tries of  the  North ;  and  the  curious  observation  of  the  pasto- 
ral life  of  the  Scythians*  or  Tartars*  will  illustrate  the  latent 
cause  of  these  destructive  emigrations. 

The  different  characters  that  mark  the  civilized  nations  of 
the  globe  may  be  ascribed  to  the  use  and  the  abuse  of  reason, 
The  pastoral  which  SO  variously  shapes  and  so  artificially  com- 
Se^yihianfl,  pos^s  the  manucrs  and  opinions  of  a  European  or 
or  Tartars.  ^  Chincsc.  But  the  Operation  of  instinct  is  more 
sure  and  simple  than  that  of  reason.  It  is  much  easier  to  as- 
certain the  appetites  of  a  quadiniped  than  the  speculations  of 
.a  philosopher;  and  the  savage  tribes  of  mankind,  as  they  ap- 
proach nearer  to  the  condition  of  animals,  preserve  a  stronger 

*  The  original  Scythians  of  Herodotns  (1.  iv.c.  47-57,  09-101)  were  confined  by 
the  Danube  and  the  Ptilus  Masotis  within  a  square  of  4000  stadia  (400  Roman 
miles).  See  D'Anville  (Mdra.  de  TAcademie,  torn.  xxxv.  p.  573-591).  Diodunis 
Siculus  (torn.  i.  1.  ii.  [c.  43]  p.  155,  edit.  Wesseling)  has  marked  the  gradaa)  prog- 
ress of  the  name  and  nation. 

•  The  Tatars,  or  Tartars,  were  a  primitive  tribe,  the  rivals,  and  at  length  the 
subjects,  of  the  Moguls.  In  the  victorious  armies  of  Zingis  Khnn  and  his  suc- 
cessors, the  Tartjirs  formed  the  vanguard ;  and  the  name  which  first  reached  the 
ears  of  foreigners  was  applied  to  the  whole  nation  (Fr^ret,  in  the  Hist,  de  TAcadtf- 
mie,  tom.  xviii.  p.  60). »  In  speaking  of  all  or  any  of  the  northern  shepherds  of 
Europe  or  Asia,  I  indifferently  use  the  appellation  of  Scythians  or  Tartars. 


»  The  Tatars,  or  Tartars,  were  a  tribe  nearly  allied  to  the  Mongols  in  race, 
who  dwelt  near  lake  Bouyir,  to  the  eastward  of  Mongolia.  They  were  among 
the  first  of  the  Mongol  conquests,  and  they  took  nffer\%'ards  so  conspicuous  ii  place 
in  the  army  of  Zingis  Khnn  that  their  nnme  became  synonymous  with  that  of  the 
Mongols.  Their  proper  name  was  Tatars.  It  is  said  to  have  been  changed  into 
Tartar  in  consequence  of  an  expression  of  St.  Louis,  who,  when  the  devastations 
of  Zingis  Khan  were  heard  of  with  horror  in  Western  Europe,  is  reported  to  have 
exclaimed.  *^Erigat  nos,  mater,  coeleste  solatium,  quia  si  proveniant  ipsi,  vel  nos 
ipsos  quos  vocamus  Tnrtaros  ad  suas  Tartnrcas  sedes,  uncle  exierunt,  retrudemus, 
vel  ipsi  nos  omnes  ad  coelnm  advebant.'* — Pilchard,  Physical  History  of  Mankind, 
vol.  iv.  p.  278.  332, 3d  edit.— S. 
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resemblance  to  themselves  and  to  each  other.  The  unifonn 
stability  of  their  manners  is  the  natural  consequence  of  the 
imperfection  of  their  faculties.  Reduced  to  a  similar  situation, 
their  wants,  their  desires,  their  enjoyments,  still  continue  the 
same ;  and  the  influence  of  food  or  climate,  which,  in  a  more 
improved  state  of  society,  is  suspended  or  subdued  by  so  many 
moral  causes,  most  powerfully  contributes  to  form  and  to  main- 
tain the  national  character  of  barbarians.  In  every  age,  the 
immense  plains  of  Scythia  or  Tartary  have  been  inhabited  by 
vagrant  tribes  of  hunters  and  shepherds,  whose  indolence  re- 
fuses to  cultivate  the  earth  and  whose  restless  spirit  disdains 
the  confinement  of  a  sedentary  life.  In  every  age  the  Scythi- 
ans and  Tartars  have  been  renowned  for  their  invincible  cour- 
age and  rapid  conquests.  The  thrones  of  Asia  have  been  re- 
peatedly overturned  by  the  shepherds  of  the  North,  and  their 
arms  have  spread  terror  and  devastation  over  the  most  fertile 
and  warlike  countries  of  Europe.*  On  this  occasion,  as  well 
as  on  many  others,  the  sober  historian  is  forcibly  awakened 
from  a  plqasing  vision,  and  is  compelled  with  some  reluctance 
to  confess  that  the  pastoral  manners,  which  have  been  adorned 
with  the  fairest  attributes  of  peace  and  innocence,  are  much 
better  adapted  to  the  fierce  and  cruel  habits  of  a  military  life. 
To  illustrate  this  observation,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  consider 
a  nation  of  shepherds  and  of  warriors  in  the  three  important 
articles  of — I.  Their  diet ;  II.  Their  habitation ;  and  III.  Their 
exercises.  The  narratives  of  antiquity  are  justified  by  the  ex- 
perience of  modern  times  ;^  and  the  banks  of  the  Borysthenes, 

•  "  Imperiam  Asise  ter  qnsesivere :  ipsi  perpetno  ab  alieno  imperio,  aut  intacti, 
aut  invicd,  mansere."  Since  the  time  of  Justin  (ii.  8)  they  have  maltiplied  this 
account.  Voltaire,  in  a  few  words  (torn.  x.  p.  64,  Hist.  G^n^rale,  ch.  156),  has 
abridged  the  Tartar  conquests. 

"  Oft  o'er  the  trembling  nations  from  afar 
Has  Scythia  breath'd  the  living  cloud  of  war."* 

^  The  fourth  book  of  Herodotus  affords  a  curious  though  imperfect  portrait  of 
the  Scythians.  Among  the  modems  who  describe  the  uniform  scene,  the  Khan 
of  Khowaresm,  Abulghazi  Bahadur,  expresses  his  native  feelings ;  and  his  Genea- 
logical History  of  the  Tatars  has  been  copiously  illustrated  by  the  French  and 
English  editors.     Carpin,  Ascelin,  and  Rubruquis  (in  the  Hist-  des  Voyages,  toiu. 

•  Gray.— M. 
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of  the  Volga,  or  of  the  Selinga  will  indifferently  present  the 
same  uniform  spectacle  of  similar  and  native  manners.' 

I.  The  com,  or  even  the  rice,  which  constitutes  the  ordinary 
and  wholesome  food  of  a  civilized  people,  can  be  obtained  only 
by  the  patient  toil  of  the  husbandman.  Some  of 
the  happy  savages  who  dwell  between  the  tropics 
are  plentifully  nourished  by  the  liberality  of  nature ;  but  in 
the  climates  of  the  Nortb  a  nation  of  shepherds  is  reduced  to 
their  flocks  and  herds.  The  skilful  practitioners  of  the  medi- 
cal art  will  determine  (if  they  are  able  to  determine)  how  far 
the  temper  of  the  human  mind  may  be  affected  by  the  use  of 
animal  or  of  vegetable  food ;  and  whether  the  common  asso- 
ciation of  carnivorous  and  cruel  deserves  to  be  considered  lu 
any  other  light  than  that  of  an  innocent,  perhaps  a  salutary, 
prejudice  of  humanity.*  Yet,  if  it  be  true  that  the  sentiment 
of  compassion  is  imperceptibly  weakened  by  the  sight  and 
practice  of  domestic  cruelty,  we  may  observe  that  the  horrid 
objects  which  are  disguised  by  the  arts  of  European  refinement 
are  exhibited  in  their  naked  and  most  disgusting  simplicity  in 
the  tent  of  a  Tartarian  shepherd.  The  ox  and  the  sheep  are 
slaughtered  by  the  same  hand  from  which  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  receive  their  daily  food ;  and  the  bleeding  limbs  are 
served,  with  very  little  preparation,  on  the  table  of  their  un- 
feeling murderer.  In  the  military  profession,  and  especially 
in  the  conduct  of  a  numerous  army,  the  exclusive  use  of  ani- 
mal food  appears  to  be  productive  of  the  most  solid  advantages. 


vii.),  represent  the  Moguls  of  the  fourteenth  centuiy.  To  these  guides  I  have 
added  Gerbillon  and  the  other  Jesaits  (Description  de  la  Chine,  par  Du  Halde, 
torn,  iv.),  who  accurately  surveyed  the  Chinese  Tartary,  and  that  honest  and  in- 
telligent traveller  Bell  of  Antermony  (two  volumes  in  4to,  Glasgow,  1763). 

•  The  Uzbeks  are  the  most  altered  from  their  piimitive  mannei-s :  1,  by  the  pro- 
fession of  the  Mahometan  religion ;  and,  2,  by  the  possession  of  the  cities  and  har- 
vests of  the  Great  Bucharia. 

•  *'  II  est  certain  que  les  grands  mangeurs  de  viande  sont  en  gdn^ral  cracls  et 
feroces  ])lus  que  les  autres  hommes.  Cette  observation  est  de  tous  les  lieux,  et  de 
tous  les  terns  :  la  barbarie  Angloise  est  connue,*'  etc.  Emile  de  Rousseau,  torn.  i. 
p.  274.  Wlintever  we  may  think  of  the  general  observation,  we  shall  not  easily 
allow  the  truth  of  his  example.  The  good-natured  coroplnints  of  Plutarch  and 
the  pathetic  lamentations  of  Ovid  seduce  our  reason  by  exciting  our  sensibility. 
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Corn  is  a  bulky  and  perishable  commodity,  and  the  large  mag- 
azines which  are  indispensably  necessary  for  the  subsistence 
of  our  troops  must  be  slowly  transported  by  the  labor  of  men 
or  horses.  But  the  flocks  and  herds  which  accompany  the 
march  of  the  Tartars  afford  a  sure  and  increasing  supply  of 
flesh  and  milk.  In  the  far  greater  part  of  the  uncultivated 
waste,  the  vegetation  of  the  grass  is  quick  and  luxuriant ;  and 
there  are  few  places  so  extremely  barren  that  the  hardy  cattle 
of  the  North  cannot  find  some  tolerable  pasture.  The  supply 
is  multiplied  and  prolonged  by  the  undistinguishing  appetite 
and  patient  abstinence  of  the  Tartars.  They  indifferently  feed 
on  the  flesh  of  those  animals  that  have  been  killed  for  the  ta- 
ble or  have  died  of  disease.  Horseflesh,  which  in  every  age 
and  country  has  been  proscribed  by  the  civilized  nations  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  they  devour  with  peculiar  greediness ;  and 
this  singular  taste  facilitates  the  success  of  their  military  op- 
erations. The  active  cavalry  of  Scythia  is  always  followed,  in 
their  most  distant  and  rapid  incursions,  by  an  adequate  num- 
ber of  spare  horses,  who  may  be  occasionally  used  either  to  re- 
double the  speed  or  to  satisfy  the  hunger  of  the  barbarians. 
Many  are  the  resources  of  courage  and  poverty !  When  the 
forage  round  a  camp  of  Tartars  is  almost  consumed,  they  slaugh- 
ter the  greatest  part  of  their  cattle,  and  preserve  the  flesh  either 
smoked  or  dried  in  the  sun.  On  the  sudden  emergency  of  a 
hasty  march,  they  provide  themselves  with  a  sufficient  quanti- 
ty of  little  balls  of  cheese,  or  rather  of  hard  curd,  which  they 
occasionally  dissolve  in  water ;  and  this  unsubstantial  diet  will 
support  for  many  days  the  life,  and  even  the  spirits,  of  the  pa- 
tient warrior.  But  this  extraordinary  abstinence,  which  the 
Stoic  would  approve  and  the  hermit  might  envy,  is  commonly 
succeeded  by  the  most  voracious  indulgence  of  appetite.  The 
wines  of  a  happier  climate  are  the  most  grateful  present  or  the 
most  valuable  commodity  that  can  be  offered  to  the  Tartars ; 
and  the  only  example  of  their  industry  seems  to  consist  in  the 
art  of  extracting  from  mare's  milk  a  fermented  liquor  which 
possesses  a  very  strong  power  of  intoxication.  Like  the  ani- 
mals of  prey,  the  savages,  both  of  the  Old  and  the  New  World, 
experience  the  alternate  vicissitudes  of  famine  and  plenty,  and 
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their  stomach  is  inured  to  sustain,  without  much  inconven* 
ience,  the  opposite  extremes  of  hunger  and  of  intemperance. 

II.  In  the  ages  of  rustic  and  martial  simplicity,  a  people  of 
soldiers  and  husbandmen  are  dispersed  over  the  face  of  an  ex- 
„  ^.  ,  tensive  and  cultivated  country  ;  and  some  time  must 
elapse  before  the  warlike  youth  of  Greece  or  Italy 
could  be  assembled  under  the  same  standard,  either  to  defend 
their  own  confines  or  to  invade  the  territories  of  the  adjacent 
tribes.  The  progress  of  manufactures  and  commerce  insensi- 
bly collects  a  large  multitude  within  the  walls  of  a  city;  but 
these  citizens  are  no  longer  soldiers,  and  the  arts  which  adorn 
and  improve  the  state  of  civil  society  corrupt  the  habits  of  the 
military  life.  The  pastoral  manners  of  the  Scythians  seem  to 
unite  the  difiEerent  advantages  of  simplicity  and  refinement. 
The  individuals  of  the  same  tribe  are  constantly  assembled, 
but  they  are  assembled  in  a  camp ;  and  the  native  spirit  of 
these  dauntless  shepherds  is  animated  by  mutual  support  and 
emulation.  The  houses  of  the  Tartars  are  no  more  than  small 
tents  of  an  oval  form,  which  afford  a  cold  and  dirty  habitation 
for'the  promiscuous  youth  of  both  sexes.  The  palaces  of  the 
rich  consist  of  wooden  huts,  of  such  a  size  that  they  may  be 
conveniently  fixed  on  large  wagons  and  drawn  by  a  team  per- 
haps of  twenty  or  thirty  oxen.  The  flocks  and  herds,  jdFter 
grazing  all  day  in  the  adjacent  pastures,  retire,  on  the  approach 
of  night,  within  the  protection  of  the  camp.  The  necessity  of 
preventing  the  most  mischievous  confusion  in  such  a  perpetual 
concourse  of  men  and  animals  must  gradually  introduce,  in  the 
distribution,  the  order,  and  the  guard  of  the  encampment,  the 
rudiments  of  the  military  art.  As  soon  as  the  forage  of  a  cer- 
tain district  is  consumed,  the  tribe,  or  rather  army,  of  shepherds 
makes  a  regular  march  to  some  fresh  pastures,  and  thus  acquires 
in  the  ordinary  occupations  of  the  pastoral  life  the  practical 
knowledge  of  one  of  the  most  important  and  difficult  opera- 
tions of  war.  The  choice  of  stations  is  regulated  by  the  dif- 
ference of  the  seasons.  In  the  summer  the  Tartars  advance 
towards  the  North,  and  pitch  their  tents  on  the  banks  of  a 
river,  or,  at  least,  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  running  stream. 
But  in  the  winter  they  return  to  the  South,  and  shelter  their 
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camp  behind  some  convenient  eminence  against  the  winds, 
which  are  chilled  in  their  passage  over  the  bleak  and  icy  re- 
gions of  Siberia.  These  manners  are  admirably  adapted  to 
diffuse  among  the  wandering  tribes  the  spirit  of  emigration 
and  conquest.  The  connection  between  the  people  and  their 
territory  is  of  so  frail  a  texture  that  it  may  be  broken  by  the 
slightest  accident.  The  camp,  and  not  the  soil,  is  the  native 
country  of  the  genuine  Tartar.  Within  the  precincts  of  that 
camp  his  family,  his  companions,  his  property,  are  always  in- 
cluded ;  and  in  the  most  distant  marches  he  is  still  surround- 
ed by  the  objects  which  are  dear  or  valuable  or  familiar  in  his 
eyes.  The  thirst  of  rapine,  the  fear  or  the  resentment  of  in- 
jury, the  impatience  of  servitude,  have  in  every  age  been  suf- 
ficient causes  to  urge  the  tribes  of  Scythia  boldly  to  advance 
into  some  unknown  countries  where  they  might  hope  to  find 
a  more  plentiful  subsistence  or  a  less  formidable  enemy.  The 
revolutions  of  the  North  have  frequently  determined  the  fate 
of  the  South ;  and,  in  the  conflict  of  hostile  nations,  the  victor 
and  the  vanquished  have  alternately  driven,  and  been  driven, 
fl-om  the  confines  of  China  to  those  of  Germany. '•  These 
great  emigrations,  which  have  been  sometimes  executed  with 
almost  incredible  diligence,  were  rendered  more  easy  by  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  climate.  It  is  well  known  that  the  cold 
of  Tartary  is  much  more  severe  than  in  the  midst  of  the  tem- 
perate zone  might  reasonably  be  expected.  This  uncommon 
rigor  is  attributed  to  the  height  of  the  plains,  which  lise,  es- 
pecially towards  the  east,  more  than  half  a  mile  above  the  lev- 
el of  the  sea,  and  to  the  quantity  of  saltpetre  with  which  the 
soil  is  deeply  impregnated."  In  the  winter  season,  the  broad 
and  rapid  rivers  that  discharge  their  waters  into  the  Euxine, 

*  These  Tartar  emigrations  have  been  discovered  by  M.  de  Guignes  (llistoire 
des  Huns,  torn.  1.  ii.),  a  skilful  and  laborious  interpreter  of  the  Chinese  langunge, 
who  has  thus  laid  open  new  and  important  scenes  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

"  A  plain  in  the  Chinese  Tartary,  only  eighty  leagues  from  the  great  wall,  wns 
found  by  the  missionaries  to  be  three  thousand  geometrical  paces  above  the  level 
of  the  jjea.  Montesquieu,  who  has  used  and  abused  the  relations  of  travellers,  de- 
duces the  revolutions  of  Asia  from  this  important  circumstance — that  heat  and 
cold,  weakness  and  strength,  touch  each  other  without  any  temperate  zone  (Esprit 
des  Loix,  1.  xvii.  cb.  8). 
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the  Caspian,  or  the  Icy  Sea  are  strongly  frozen ;  the  fields  are 
covered  with  a  bed  of  snow ;  and  the  fugitive  or  victorious 
tribes  may  securely  traverse,  with  their  families,  their  wag- 
ons, and  their  cattle,  the  smooth  and  hard  surface  of  an  im- 
mense plain. 

III.  The  pastoral  life,  compared  with  the  labors  of  agricult- 
ure and  manufactures,  is  undoubtedly  a  life  of  idleness;  and 
as  the  most  honorable  shepherds  of  the  Tartar  race 

Bxerci868.  '' 

devolve  on  their  captives  the  domestic  management 
of  the  cattle,  their  own  leisure  is  seldom  disturbed  by  any  ser- 
vile and  assiduous  cares.  But  this  leisure,  instead  of  being  de- 
voted to  the  soft  enjoyments  of  love  and  harmony,  is  useful- 
ly spent  in  the  violent  and  sanguinary  exercise  of  the  chase. 
The  plains  of  Tartary  are  filled  with  a  strong  and  serviceable 
breed  of  horses,  which  are  easily  trained  for  the  purposes  of 
war  and  hunting.  The  Scythians  of  every  age  have  been  cel- 
ebrated as  bold  and  skilful  riders ;  and  constant  practice  had 
seated  them  so  firmly  on  horseback  that  they  were  supposed 
by  strangers  to  perform  the  ordinary  duties  of  civil  life — to 
eat,  to  drink,  and  even  to  sleep — without  dismounting  from 
their  steeds.  They  excel  in  the  dexterous  management  of  the 
lance ;  the  long  Tartar  bow  is  drawn  with  a  nervous  arm,  and 
the  weighty  arrow  is  directed  to  its  object  with  unerring  aim 
and  irresistible  force.  These  arrows  are  often  pointed  against 
the  harmless  animals  of  the  desert — which  increase  and  multi- 
ply in  the  absence  of  their  most  formidable  enemy — the  hare, 
the  goat,  the  roebuck,  the  fallow-deer,  the  stag,  the  elk,  and  the 
antelope.  The  vigor  and  patience  both  of  the  men  and  horses 
are  continually  exercised  by  the  fatigues  of  the  chase;  and  the 
plentiful  supply  of  game  contributes  to  the  subsistence,  and 
even  luxury,  of  a  Tartar  camp.  But  the  exploits  of  the  hunt- 
ers of  Scythia  are  not  confined  to  the  destruction  of  timid  or 
innoxious  beasts;  they  boldly  encounter  the  angry  wild  boar 
when  he  turns  against  his  pursuers,  excite  the  sluggish  cour- 
age of  the  bear,  and  provoke  the  fury  of  the  tiger  as  he  slum- 
bers in  the  thicket.  Where  there  is  danger  there  may  be  glory ; 
and  the  mode  of  hunting  which  opens  the  fairest  field  to  the 
exertions  of  valor  may  justly  be  considered  as  the  image  and 
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as  the  school  of  war.  The  general  hunting-matches,  the  pride 
and  delight  of  the  Tartar  princes,  compose  an  instructive  ex- 
ercise for  their  numerous  cavalry.  A  circle  is  drawn,  of  many 
miles  in  circumference,  to  encompass  the  game  of  an  extensive 
district;  and  the  troops  that  form  the  circle  regularly  advance 
towards  a  common  centre,  where  the  captive  animals, surround- 
ed on  every  side,  are  abandoned  to  the  darts  of  the  hunters. 
In  this  march,  which  frequently  continues  many  days,  the  cav- 
alry are  obliged  to  climb  the  hills,  to  swim  the  rivers,  and  to 
wind  through  the  valleys  without  interrupting  the  prescribed 
order  of  their  gradual  progress.  They  acquire  the  habit  of 
directing  their  eye  and  their  steps  to  a  remote  object,  of  pre- 
serving their  intervals,  of  suspending  or  accelerating  their  pace 
according  to  the  motions  of  the  troops  on  their  right  and  left, 
and  of  watching  and  repeating  the  signals  of  their  leaders. 
Their  leaders  study  in  this  practical  school  the  most  important 
lesson  of  the  military  art,  the  prompt  and  accurate  judgment 
of  ground,  of  distance,  and  of  time.  To  employ  against  a  hu- 
man enemy  the  same  patience  and  valor,  the  same  skill  and 
discipline,  is  the  only  alteration  which  is  required  in  real  war; 
and  the  amusements  of  the  chase  serve  as  a  prelude  to  the 
conquest  of  an  empire." 

The  political  society  of  the  ancient  Germans  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a  voluntary  alliance  of  independent  warriors.  The 
tribes  of  Scythia,  distino:uished  by  the  modern  ap- 
pellation  oi  lloraes^  assume  the  form  of  a  numerous 
and  increasing  family,  which,  in  the  course  of  successive  gen- 
erations, has  been  propagated  from  the  same  original  stock. 
The  meanest  and  most  ignorant  of  the  Tartars  preserve  with 
conscious  pride  the  inestimable  treasure  of  their  genealogy ; 
and,  whatever  distinctions  of  rank  may  have  been  introduced 
by  the  unequal  distribution  of  pastoral  wealth,  they  mutually 

"  Petit  de  la  Croix  (Vie  de  Gengiscan,  1.  iil.  ch.  7)  represents  the  full  glorv  and 
extent  ut'  the  Mogul  chase.  The  Jesuits  Gerbillon  and  Verbiest  followed  the 
Emperor  Kamhi  when  he  hanted  in  Tartary  (Du  Halde,  Description  dc  Ih  Cliine, 
torn.  It.  p.  SI,  290,  etc.,  folio  edit.)-  His  grandson,  Kienlong,  who  unites  the  Tar- 
tar discipline  with  the  laws  and  learning  of  China,  describes  (£loge  de  Moukden, 
p.  273- 2Sj),  as  a  poet,  the  pleasures  which  he  had  often  enjoyed  as  a  sportsman. 
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respect  themselves  and  each  other  as  the  descendants  of  the 
fii*st  founder  of  the  tribe.  The  custom,  which  still  prevails, 
of  adopting  the  bravest  and  most  faithful  of  the  captives  may 
countenance  the  very  probable  suspicion  that  this  extensive 
consanguinity  is  in  a  great  measure  legal  and  fictitious.  But 
the  useful  prejudice  which  has  obtained  the  sanction  of  time 
and  opinion  produces  the  effects  of  truth.  The  haughty  bar- 
barians yield  a  cheerful  and  voluntary  obedience  to  the  head 
of  their  blood  ;  and  their  chief,  or  mursa^  as  the  representative 
of  their  great  father,  exercises  the  authority  of  a  judge  in  peace 
and  of  a  leader  in  war.  In  the  original  state  of  the  pastoral 
world,  each  of  the  mursas  (if  we  may  continue  to  use  a  mod- 
ern appellation)  acted  as  the  independent  chief  of  a  large  and 
separate  family,  and  the  limits  of  their  peculiar  territories  were 
gradually  fixed  by  superior  force  or  mutual  consent.  But  the 
constant  operation  of  various  and  permanent  causes  contrib- 
uted to  unite  the  vagrant  hordes  into  national  communities 
under  the  command  of  a  supreme  head.  The  weak  were  de- 
sirous of  support,  and  the  strong  were  ambitious  of  dominion. 
The  power  which  is  the  result  of  union  oppressed  and  collected 
the  divided  forces  of  the  adjacent  tribes;  and,  as  tlie  vanquish- 
ed were  freely  admitted  to  share  the  advantages  of  victory,  the 
most  valiant  chiefs  hastened  to  range  themselves  and  their  fol- 
lowere  under  the  formidable  standard  of  a  confederate  nation. 
The  most  successful  of  the  Tartar  princes  assumed  the  mili- 
tary command,  to  which  he  was  entitled  by  the  superiority 
either  of  merit  or  of  power.  He  was  raised  to  the  throne  by 
the  acclamations  of  his  equals,  and  the  title  of  khan  expresses 
in  the  language  of  the  North  of  Asia  the  full  extent  of  the  re- 
gal dignity.  The  right  of  hereditary  succession  was  long  con- 
fined to  the  blood  of  the  founder  of  the  monarcliy;  and,*  at 
this  moment,  all  the  khans  who  reign  from  Crimea  to  the  wall 
of  China  are  the  lineal  descendants  of  the  renowned  Zingis." 

"  See  the  second  volume  of  the  Genealogical  History  of  the  Tartars,  and  the  lists 
of  the  khans  at  the  end  of  the  life  of  Gengis,  or  Zingis.  Under  the  reign  of  Timnr, 
or  Tamerlane,  one  of  hi?*  sulijects,  a  descendant  of  Zingis,  still  bore  the  regal  appel- 
lation of  khan ;  and  the  conqueror  of  Asia  contented  himself  with  the  title  of  emir 
or  saltan.     Abulghazi,  part  v.  c.  4.     D'Herbelot,  Biblioth^que  Orientale,  p.  878. 
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But  as  it  is  the  indispensable  duty  of  a  Tartar  sovereign  to 
lead  his  warlike  subjects  into  the  field,  the  claims  of  an  infant 
are  often  disregarded ;  and  some  royal  kinsman,  distinguished 
by  his  age  and  valor,  is  intrusted  with  the  sword  and  sceptre 
of  his  predecessor.  Two  distinct  and  regular  taxes  are  levied 
on  the  tribes  to  support  the  dignity  of  their  national  monarch 
and  of  their  peculiar  chief,  and  each  of  those  contributions 
amounts  to  the  tithe  both  of  their  property  and  of  their  spoil. 
A  Tartar  sovereign  enjoys  the  tenth  part  of  the  wealth  of  his 
people;  and  as  his  own  domestic  riches  of  flocks  and  herds 
increase  in  a  much  larger  proportion,  he  is  able  plentifully  to 
maintain  the  rustic  splendor  of  his  court,  to  reward  the  most 
deserving  or  the  most  favored  of  his  followers,  and  to  obtain 
from  the  gentle  influence  of  corruption  the  obedience  which 
might  be  sometimes  refused  to  the  stern  mandates  of  authori- 
ty. The  manners  of  his  subjects,  accustomed  like  himself  to 
blood  and  rapine,  might  excuse  in  their  eyes  such  partial  acts 
of  tyranny  as  would  excite  the  horror  of  a  civilized  people; 
but  the  power  of  a  despot  has  never  been  acknowledged  in 
the  deserts  of  Scythia.  The  immediate  jurisdiction  of  the 
khan  is  confined  within  the  limits  of  his  own  tribe,  and  the 
exercise  of  his  royal  prerogative  has  been  moderated  by  the 
ancient  institution  of  a  national  council.  The  Coroultai,'*  or 
Diet,  of  the  Tartars  was  regularly  held  in  the  spring  and  au- 
tumn in  the  midst  of  a  plain,  where  the  princes  of  the  reign- 
ing family  and  the  mursas  of  the  respective  tribes  may  con- 
veniently assemble  on  horseback  with  their  martial  and  nu- 
merous trains;  and  the  ambitious  monarch  who  reviewed  the 
strength,  must  consult  the  inclination,  of  an  armed  people. 
The  rudiments  of  a  feudal  government  may  be  discovered  in 
the  constitution  of  the  Scythian  or  Tartar  nations ;  but  the 
perpetual  conflict  of  those  hostile  nations  has  sometimes  ter- 
minated in  the  establishment  of  a  powerful  and  despotic  em- 
pire.    The  victor,  enriched  by  the  tribute  and  fortified  by  the 

^  See  the  Diets  of  the  ancient  Huns  (De  Gnignes,  torn.  ii.  p.  26),  and  a  cnrions 
description  of  those  of  Zingis  (Vie  de  Gengiscan,  1.  i.  ch.  fJ,  I.  iv.  ch.  1 1 ).  Such  ns- 
semblies  are  freqaently  mentioned  in  the  Persian  history  of  Timur,  though  they 
served  only  to  coantenance  the  resolutions  of  their  master. 
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arms  of  dependent  kings,  has  spread  his  conquests  over  Europe 
or  Asia.  The  successful  shepherds  of  the  North  have  submit- 
ted to  the  confinement  of  arts,  of  laws,  and  of  cities ;  and  the 
introduction  of  luxury,  after  destroying  the  freedom  of  the 
people,  has  undermined  the  foundations  of  the  throne."' 

^*  Montesquieu  labors  to  explain  a  difference,  which  has  not  existed,  between 
the  liberty  of  the  Arabs  and  the  perpettuU  slavery  of  the  Tartars  (Esprit  des  Loix, 
1.  xvii.  eh.  5, 1.  xviii.  ch.  19,  etc.). 


*•  Since  the  time  of  Gibbon  our  knowledfi^e  of  the  languages  of  the  nomadic  tribes 
of  Asia  has  been  enlarged,  and  we  are  now  enabled  to  classify  these  nations  with 
greater  accuracy  than  was  possible  at  an  earlier  period.  As  we  shall  hare  frequent 
occasion  to  speak  of  them  in  subsequent  notes,  it  is  necessary  to  enter  somewhat 
in  detail  into  this  subject. 

The  nomadic  tribes  of  Asia  inhabit  the  vast  area  reaching  from  the  Urnlian 
Mountains  to  tlie  Sea  of  China  and  Japan,  and  from  the  northern  limits  of  Peivia 
and  India  to  the  Frozen  Ocean  of  Liberia,  though  a  portion  of  the  latter  country  is 
also  occupied  by  other  races.  These  various  tribes  were  originally  one  race,  as  is 
proved  by  an  examination  of  their  languages,  though,  like  the  members  of  the 
Indo-Eurupean  race,  they  are  now  divided  into  different  families,  speaking  Urn- 
guages  mutually  unintelligible,  but  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  one  another  in 
their  physical  and  moral  characters  and  habits  of  life.  They  are  now  divided  into 
four  branches,  called  respectively  the  Mongolian,  Tungnsian,  Turkish,  and  Ugrian. 

I.  The  Mongolian  Hack. — The  Mongolians  are  the  least  numerous  of  the  four, 
and  were  confined  to  a  comparatively  small  territory  till  the  time  of  their  national 
hero  Zingis  Khan,  when  they  first  occur  in  history.  Even  in  his  armies  and  those 
of  his  successors,  most  of  the  soldiers  were  Turks,  while  the  captains  were  Mon- 
golians (see  ch.  Ixiv.).  With  the  exception  of  a  few  scattei'ed  hordes,  the  Mongoli- 
ans are  still  confined  to  the  country  northward  of  the  great  wall  of  China  and  west- 
ward of  the  Mandsht[  country. 

II.  The  Tunocsian  Race  extends  on  the  east  from  the  Yenesei  to  the  Sea  of 
Okhotsk,  and  on  the  north  from  the  coast  of  the  Icy  Sea,  between  the  Yenesei  and 
the  I>ena,  to  the  Yellow  Sea  on  the  southeast.  Among  the  numerous  tribes  of  the 
Tungusian  race,  some  of  which  are  very  barbarous,  the  only  one  which  has  exer- 
cised an  influence  upon  the  history  of  the  world  is  that  of  the  Mandshiis,  the  pres- 
ent rulers  of  China. 

III.  The  Turkish  Rack,  the  most  widely  extended  of  the  four,  and  one  of  the 
most  considerable  of  the  families  of  the  world,  occupies  as  a  continuous  population 
the  vast  extent  of  country  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  Lake  Baikal,  110°  E. 
longitude,  to  the  eastern  boundaries  of  the  Greek  and  Slavonic  countries  of  Europe. 
One  isolated  tribe — the  Yakuts — dwell  in  the  remote  East,  upon  the  River  Lena 
and  the  coasts  of  the  Icy  Sea.  The  chief  divisions  of  the  Turks  are:  1.  The 
Ouif/our.t,  on  the  west  of  the  Mongol  frontier,  the  most  anciently  civilized  tribe  of 
the  Turkish  race  2.  lurks  of  the  Sandi/  Desert,  conterminous  with  .Mongolia 
and  Tibet.  3.  Turks  of  Khoten,  Kashtjar,  and  Yarkend^  conterminous  with  Tibet. 
4.  The  Kirghisy  in  Independent  Tartary.  5.  The  Uzbeks,  the  Turks  of  Bokhara. 
it.  The  Turkomans,  inhabiting  the  Pei-sian  frontier  of  Independent  Tartary  from 
Balk  lo  the  Caspian.  7.  The  Osmnnli,  or  Ottoman  Turks,  the  Turks  of  the  Turk- 
isli  empire.  8.  The  Nogai/Sy  dwelling  north  of  the  Caucasus,  between  the  liOwer 
Don  and  the  Lower  Volga.  9.  The  Turks  oj"  the  Russian  Empire,  10.  The  iso' 
lafed  Yokuts  of  the  /,enri,  already  mentioned. 

IV.  The  Ugrian  Race,  also  called  the  Finnish  or  Tschudish. — This  people 
lefi  the  great  eastern  plateau  of  Asia,  and  settled  in  the  northwest  of  Asia  and  the 
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The  memory  of  past  events  cannot  long  be  preserved  in  the 
frequent  and  remote  emigrations  of  illiterate  barbarians.  The 
siinationand  Hiodem  Tartars  are  ignorant  of  the  conquests  of 
scnhfa^or  ^^^^^  ancestors  ;'•  and  our  knowledge  of  the  history 
Tartnry.  q£  ^.j^^  Scjthiaus  is  derived  from  their  intercourse 
with  the  learned  and  civilized  nations  of  the  South  —  the 
Greeks,  tlie  Persians,  and  the  Cliinese.  The  Greeks,  who  nav- 
igated the  Euxine  and  planted  their  colonies  along  the  sea- 
coast,  made  the  gradual  and  imperfect  discovery  of  Scythia, 
from  the  Danube  and  the  confines  of  Thrace,  as  far  as  the 
frozen  Mseotis,  the  seat  of  eternal  winter,  and  Mount  Cauca- 
sus, which,  in  the  language  of  poetry,  was  described  as  the  ut- 
most boundary  of  the  earth.  They  celebrated,  with  simple 
credulity,  the  virtues  of  the  pastoral  life ;"  they  entertained  a 
more  rational  apprehension  of  the  strength  and  numbers  of 
the  warlike  barbarians'"  who  contemptuously  baffled  the  im- 

"  Abulghaii  Khan,  in  the  two  first  parts  of  his  Genealogical  Histoiy,  relates  the 
miserable  fables  and  traditions  of  the  Uzl>ek  Tartars  concerning  the  times  which 
preceded  the  reign  of  Zingis. 

"  In  the  thirteenth  book  of  the  Iliad,  Jupiter  tarns  away  his  eyes  from  the 
bloody  fields  of  Troy  to  the  ])lains  of  Thrace  and  Scythia.  He  would  not,  by 
changing  the  prospect,  behold  a  mure  peaceful  or  innocent  scene. 

"  Thucydides,  1.  ii.  c.  97. 


north  of  Europe,  at  a  period  long  antecedent  to  all  historical  documents.  They 
extend  as  a  continuous  population  from  the  Yenesei  on  the  east  to  Norway  on  ihe 
west.  The  eastern  branches  of  this  race  are  the  Voguls  and  the  Ostiaks,  between 
the  Ural  Mountains  and  the  Yenesei,  inhabiting  the  country  formerly  called  Ugri- 
en,  Jugrien,  or  Jugoria.  The  most  important  of  the  western  branches  are  the 
Finns  and  Lapps.  The  Magyars  of  Hungary  are  also  members  of  the  Ugrian 
race.  This  people,  in  the  ninth  century  of  the  Chi-istian  era,  descended  from  the 
southern  part  of  the  Uralian  Monntiiins  and  settled  on  the  plains  of  the  Lower 
Danube.  They  called  themselves  Magyars*  but  the  Russians  gave  them  the  name 
of  Ugri,  as  originating  from  Ugria ;  and  this  name  has  been  corrupted  into  Ungri 
and  Hungarians.  The  Magyars  are  the  only  people  of  the  Ugrian  race  who  h^ve 
exercised  any  infliience  upon  the  history  of  the  world. 

Upon  the  ethnology  and  languages  of  the  above-mentioned  races  the  following 
are  the  most  important  works  since  the  time  of  Gibbon  :  Klaproth,  Tableaux  His- 
toriqnes  de  TAsie,  Paris,  1826,  4to;  l^^musat,  Recherches  stir  les  Langues  Tar- 
tares,  Paris,  1820,  and  several  eiisays  by  the  same  writer  in  his  M Ganges  Asiatiqnes, 
Paris,  1825-26,  2  vols.  8vo,  and  Nouveaux  Melanges  Asiatiques,  1829,  2  vols.  8vo; 
D'Ohsson,  Histoire  des  Mongoles,  La  Haye  et  Amsterdam,  1834,  4  vols. ;  Schott, 
Versuch  iiber  die  Tatarischen  Sprachen;  F.  H.  Mtiller,  Der  Ugrische  Volkstamm, 
Berlin,  1837-39,  2  vols.  8vo ;  Neumann,  Die  Volker  des  siidliclien  Russlands,  Leip- 
zig. 1847;  Prichard,  Researches  into  the  Physical  History  of  Mankind,  vols.  iii. 
and  iv. ;  Latham,  The  Natural  History  of  the  Varieties  of  Man. — S. 
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mense  armament  of  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes."  The  Per- 
sian monarchs  had  extfended  their  western  conquests  to  the 
banks  of  the  Danube  and  the  limits  of  European  Scythia. 
The  eastern  provinces  of  their  empire  were  exposed  to  the 
Scythians  of  Asia,  the  wild  inhabitants  of  the  plains  beyond 
the  Oxus  and  the  Jaxartes,  two  mighty  rivers,  which  direct 
their  course  towards  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  long  and  memor- 
able quarrel  of  Iran  and  Touran  is  still  the  theme  of  history 
or  romance.  The  famous,  perhaps  the  fabulous,  valor  of  the 
Persian  heroes  Rustan  and  Asfendiar  was  signalized,  in  the 
defence  of  their  country,  against  the  Afrasiabs  of  the  North  ;•• 
and  the  invincible  spirit  of  the  same  barbarians  resisted,  on 
the  same  ground,  the  victorious  arms  of  Cyrus  and  Alexan- 
der." In  the  eyes  of  the  Greeks  and  Persians,  the  real  geog- 
raphy of  Scythia  was  bounded,  on  the  east,  by  the  mountains 
of  Imaus  or  Caf ;  and  their  distant  prospect  of  the  extreme 
and  inaccessible  parts  of  Asia  was  clouded  by  ignorance  or 
perplexed  by  fiction.     But  those  inaccessible  regions  are  the 

"  See  the  fourth  book  of  Herodotus.  When  Darius  advanced  into  the  Molda- 
vian desert,  between  the  Danube  and  the  Dniester,  the  King  of  the  Scjthians  sent 
him  a  mouse,  a  frog,  a  bird,  and  five  arrows — a  tremendous  allegory ! 

**  These  wars  and  heroes  may  be  found  under  their  respective  titles^  in  the  Bi- 
blioth^ue  Orientale  of  D'Herbelot.  They  have  been  celebrated  in  an  epic  poem 
of  sixty  thousand  rhymed  couplets,  by  Ferdusi,*  the  Homer  of  Persia.  See  the 
History  of  Nadir  Shah,  p.  145,  !6r».  The  public  must  biment  that  Mr.  Jones  has 
suspended  the  pursuit  of  Oriental  learning.*' 

'*  The  Caspian  Sea,  with  its  rivers  and  adjacent  tribes,  are  laboriously  illus- 
trated in  the  Examen  Critique  des  Historiens  d'Alexandre,  which  compares  the 
true  geography  and  the  errors  produced  by  the  vanity  or  ignorance  of  the  Greeks. 


•  Ferdusi  is  yet  imperfectly  known  to  European  readers.  An  abstract  of  the 
whole  poem  has  been  published  by  Goerres  in  German,  under  the  title  **  Das  Hel- 
denbuch  des  Iran."  In  English,  an  abstract  with  poetical  translations,  by  Mr. 
Atkinson,  has  appeared,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Oriental  Fund.  But  to  trans- 
late a  poet,  a  man  must  be  a  poet.  The  best  account  of  the  poem  is  in  an  article 
by  Von  Hammer  in  the  Vienna  Jahrbllcher,  1820;  or  perhaps  in  a  mnsterly  arti- 
cle in  Cochrnne's  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  No.  1, 1835.  A  splendid  and  critical 
edition  of  the  whole  work  has  been  published  by  a  very  learned  English  Orien- 
talist, Captain  Macan,  at  the  expense  of  the  King  of  Oude.  As  to  the  number  of 
60,000  couplets.  Captain  Macan  (Preface,  p.  89)  states  that  he  never  saw  a  MS. 
containing  more  than  56,685,  including  doubtful  and  spurious  passages  and  epi- 
sodes.— M. 

>*  The  later  studies  of  Sir  W.  Jones  were  more  in  unison  with  the  wishes  of  the 
public,  thus  expressed  by  Gibbon. — M. 
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ancient  residence  of  a  powerful  and  civilized  nation,"  wliicli 
ajscends,  by  a  probable  tradition,  above  forty  centuries ;"  and 
which  is  able  to  verify  a  series  of  near  two  thousand  years  by 

^  The  original  seat  of  the  nation  appears  to  have  been  in  the  northwest  of  China, 
in  the  provinces  of  Chensi  and  Chansi.  Under  the  two  first  dynasties  tiie  princi- 
pal town  was  still  a  movable  camp ;  the  villages  were  thinly  scattered ;  more  land 
was  employed  in  pasture  than  in  tillage ;  the  exercise  of  hunting  was  orduined 
to  clear  the  country  from  wild  beasts ;  Petcheli  (where  Pekin  stands)  a\  as  a  des- 
ert ;  and  the  southem  provinces  were  peopled  with  Indian  savages.  The  dynasty 
of  the  Hfin  (before  Christ  206)  gave  the  empire  its  actual  form  and  extent. 

"  The  era  of  the  Chinese  monarchy  has  been  variously  fixed  from  2952  to  2132 
years  before  ('hrist;  and  the  year  2637  has  been  chosen  for  the  lawful  epoch  by 
the  authority  of  the  present  emperor.  The  difference  arises  from  the  uncert^iin 
duration  of  the  two  first  dynasties ;  and  the  vacant  space  that  lief  beyond  ihem, 
as  far  as  the  real,  or  fabulous,  times  of  Fohi  or  Hoangti.  Sematsien  dntCH  his  an- 
thentic  chronology  from  the  year  84 1 .  The  thirty-six  eclipses  of  ConfucinH  (thirty- 
one  of  which  have  been  verified)  were  observed  between  the  years  722  and  480 
before  Christ.  The  historical  period  of  China  does  not  ascend  above  the  Greek 
Olympiads.* 

*  The  ablest  Chinese  scholars  in  Europe,  Klaproth,  R^musat,  and  Neumann, 
accept  without  scruple  the  statements  of  the  Chinese  authors  respecting  the  an- 
tiquity of  their  monarchy.  Re'miisat  says  that  the  history  of  China  goes  back 
with  certaintff  to  the  twenty-second  century  before  our  era,  and  tlint  traditions,  en- 
titled to  credit,  tdlow  us  to  date  its  commencement  four  centuries  earlier,  in  the 
year  2G37  b.c.,  in  the  61st  year  of  the  reign  of  Hoang-ti.  (Remusiit,  Kouveanx 
Melanges  Asiatiques,  vol.  i.  p.  6.5.)  But,  notwithstanding  the  authority  of  these 
scholars,  the  laws  of  historical  criticism  compel  us  to  reject  the  ancient  date  which 
they  assign  to  the  Chinese  monarchy,  and  even  the  much  later  date  which  Gibbon 
gives  as  the  commencement  of  the  historical  period  of  China.  The  earliest  extant 
history  of  (Thina  is  by  Ssema-Thsian  (called  by  Gibbon  Sematsien  in  note  24),  who 
was  bom  in  b.c.  145,  and  published  his  work  about  the  commencement  of  the  first 
century  before  our  era.  We  learn  from  him  that  the  ancient  chronicles  had  been 
destroyed  in  b.c.  213 ;  and  it  appears  that  he  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  chiefly 
to  tradition  for  the  period  preceding  the  Han  dynasty.  (R^musat,  ut  ^upra,  vol. 
ii.  p.  132.)  A  history  handed  down  by  tradition  for  2000  years  cannot  be  ivccept- 
ed  as  a  real  nairative  of  facts ;  and  even  if  Ssema-Thsian  rccoveicd  most  of  the 
ancient  annals,  we  know  nothing  of  their  value,  whether  they  were  written  by  con- 
temporaries of  the  events  which  they  record,  or  whether,  like  the  Greek  genealo- 
gies of  the  heroic  ages  ^^^7  ^^^re  the  inventions  of  a  later  period.  At  all  events, 
we  cannot  with  certainty  place  the  commencement  of  the  hi>toricid  |>eriod  of  China 
earlier  than  b.c.  206,  the  beginning  of  the  Han  dynasty.  Kven  if  the  ihirty-six 
erlipse<  which  are  said  to  have  been  observed  between  722  and  -i8<)  b.c.  have  been 
rejdly  verified,  it  would  only  prove  that  some  kind  of  records  had  been  j)ie<erved 
liefore  the  Han  dynasty ;  but  even  these  astronomical  calculations  have  been  called 
in  question  by  competent  judges.  Moreover,  many  of  the  details  of  early  (  hinese 
histor}'  rest  upon  the  authority  of  Mn-touan-Iin,  who  in  the  thirteenth  century  of 
our  era  compiled  an  encyclopedia  of  history,  antiquities,  and  literature.  His 
work  is  considered  as  one  of  great  authority  by  Chinese  scholars,  but  cannot  be  of 
any  value  as  an  independent  testimony  respecting  the  early  period.  (IMmnsat,  ut 
supra,  vol.  ii.  p.  166. )  There  are  some  good  remarks  upon  the  value  of  early  Chi- 
nese history  in  Lathams  Natural  History  of  the  Varieties  of  Man,  p.  56  seq. — S. 
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the  perpetual  testimony  of  accurate  and  contemporary  histo- 
rians.** The  annals  of  China"  illustrate  the  state  and  revolu- 
tions of  the  pastoral  tribes,  which  may  still  be  distinguished 
by  the  vague  appellation  of  Scythians  or  Tartars — the  vassals, 
the  enemies,  and  sometimes  the  conqueroi's  of  a  great  empire, 
whose  policy  has  uniformly  opposed  the  blind  and  impetuous 
valor  of  the  barbarians  of  the  North.  From  the  mouth  of  the 
Danube  to  the  Sea  of  Japan,  the  whole  longitude  of  Scythia 
is  about  one  hundred  and  ten  degrees,  which,  in  that  parallel, 
are  equal  to  more  than  five  thousand  miles.  The  latitude  of 
these  extensive  deserts  cannot  be  so  easily  or  so  accurately 
measured ;  but,  from  the  fortieth  degree,  which  touches  the 
wall  of  China,  we  may  securely  advance  above  a  thousand 
miles  to  the  northward,  till  our  progress  is  stopped  by  the  ex- 
cessive cold  of  Siberia.  In  that  dreary  climate,  instead  of  the 
animated  picture  of  a  Tartar  camp,  the  smoke  which  issues 
from  the  earth,  or  rather  from  the  snow,  betrays  the  subteri-a- 
neous  dwellings  of  the  Tongouses  and  the  Samoiedes :  the 
want  of  horses  and  oxen  is  imperfectly  supplied  by  the  use  of 
reindeer  and  of  large  dogs ;  and  the  conquerors  of  the  earth 
insensibly  degenerate  into  a  race  of  deformed  and  diminutive 
savages,  who  tremble  at  the  sound  of  arms." 

**  After  several  ages  of  anarchy  and  despotism,  the  dynasty  of  the  Han  (before 
Christ  206)  was  the  era  of  the  revival  of  learning.  Tlie  fragments  of  ancient  lit- 
erature were  restored ;  the  characters  were  improved  and  fixed ;  and  the  ftitnre 
pi'eser\'ation  of  books  was  secured  by  the  useful  inventions  of  ink,  paper,  and  the 
art  of  printing.  Ninety-seven  years  before  Christ,  Sematsien  publislied  the  first 
history  of  China.  His  labors  were  illustrated  and  continued  by  a  series  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty  historians.  The  substance  of  their  works  is  still  extant;  and 
the  most  considerable  of  them  are  now  deposited  in  the  King  of  France's  libran-. 

•*  China  has  been  illustrated  by  the  labors  of  the  French  ;  of  the  missionaries  nt 
Pekin,  and  Messi-s.  Fi^ret  and  De  Guignes  at  Paris.  The  substance  of  the  three 
preceding  notes  is  extracted  from  the  Chou-king,  with  the  preface  and  notes  of 
M.  de  Guignes,  Paris,  1770;  The  Tong-Kxen-Kang-Mou^  translated  by  the  P.  de 
Mailla,  under  the  name  of  Hist.  Gtfn^rnle  de  la  Chine,  torn.  i.  p.  xlix.-cc. ;  the 
Memoires  sur  la  Chine,  Pans,  1776,  etc.,  torn.  i.  p.  1-323,  torn.  ii.  p.  5-364;  the 
Histoire  des  Hnns,  torn.  i.  p.  1-131,  torn.  v.  p.  345-362;  and  the  Memoires  de 
I'Acad^mie  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  x.  p.  377-402,  torn.  xv.  p.  495-564,  tom.  xviii. 
p.  178-295,  tom.  xxxvi.  p.  164-238. 

*•  See  the  Histoire  G^nerale  des  Voyages,  tom.  xviii. ;  and  the  Genealogical 
History,  vol.  ii.  p.  620-664. 
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The  Huns,*  who  under  the  reign  of  Valens  threatened  the 
empire  of  Rome,  had  been  formidable,  in  a  much  earlier  peri- 
orietaai  seat  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  empire  of  China."  Their  ancient,  per- 
ofiheHane.    j^^^pg  ^jjeij.  original.  Seat  was  an  extensive  though 


^^  M.  de  Gaignes  (torn.  ii.  p.  1-124)  has  given  the  original  history  of  the  ancient 
Hiong-non,  or  Huns.''  The  Chinese  geography  of  their  country  (torn.  i.  part  ii. 
p.  Iv.-lxiii.)  seems  to  comprise  a  pnrt  of  their  conquests. 

*  There  has  been  mnch  controversy  among  modem  scholars  respecting  the  race 
to  which  the  Hans  belonged.  The  three  principal  theories  are:  1.  That  they  were 
Mongols,  which  is  maintained  by  Niebiilir.  2.  That  they  were  Ugrian8,vf\\\c\\  is 
the  opinion  of  Humboldt  and  of  the  chief  writers  on  the  subject.  8.  That  they 
were  Turks,  which  is  mnint*uned  by  Zeuss,  Prichard,  and  Latham.  The  last  of 
these  theories  appears  to  the  Kditor  to  be  the  most  probable. 

1 .  The  only  argument  in  favor  of  the  Mongolian  origin  of  the  Huns  is  derived 
from  the  description  of  their  physical  appearance,  which  is  supposed  to  c(>rres})ond 
only  to  the  true  Mongols  of  Mongolia.  But  thiK  is  a  miftake;  for  many  of  the 
Turkish  tribes  of  Asia,  such  us  the  Uzbeks,  have  the  real  Mongol  physiognumy ; 
and  it  is  more  natural  to  look  for  the  original  type  of  their  physical  conformation 
ill  the  nomadic  tribes  of  the  race  than  in  the  Osmanli  Turks  of  Europe,  who  have 
intermarried  with  other  races,  and  whose  habits  and  manner  of  life  are  widely  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  their  ancestors.  Moreover,  the  tme  Mongols  first  appear  in 
history  in  the  time  of  Zingis  Khan,  as  has  been  remarked  in  a  previous  note  ;  they 
are  never  mentioned  by  the  Byzantine  historians,  whereas  the  name  of  the  Turks 
frequently  occurs;  and  it  is  exceedingly /improbable  that  a  conquering  race  like 
the  Huns  should  have  remained  quiet  for  so  many  centuries. 

2.  The  argument  in  favor  of  the  Ugiian  origin  of  the  Huns  rests  chiefly  upon 
the  sap(K)sition  that  the  name  of  Hungary  is  derived  from  that  of  the  Huns;  and 
as  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  the  Magyars  of  Hungary  are  Ugrians,  the  Huns 
must  have  belonged  to  the  same  race.  But  instead  of  deriving  the  term  Hungary 
from  the  tiuns,  it  is  more  natural  to  connect  it  with  that  of  Ugri  or  Ungri,  the 
name  of  the  race  who  peopled  it  in  historical  times. 

3.  The  direct  evidence  in  favor  of  the  Turkish  origin  of  the  Huns  is  scanty ;  but 
still  there  is  evidence,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  Mongolian  and  Ugrian  hy- 
potheses. The  Byzantine  writers  use  the  word  Huns  as  the  collective  name  of  a 
race,  of  which  the  Khazars,  Avars,  Bulgarians,  and  other  nations  were  subdivi- 
sions. Now  the  Khazars,  who  are  first  mentioned  in  a.d.  626,  are  expressly  said 
by  Theophanes  to  be  Turks  from  the  Kast  (ToDpcoi  airb  rjji;  kt^q  ovq  KaZapovg 
ovofia^ovinVy  Theoph.  p.  263,  edit.  Paris ;  p.  485,  edit.  Bonn) ;  and  their  chief 
ruler  was  Chagan,  which  is  evidently  the  same  as  khan  or  khakan,  the  title  of  all 
the  Turkish  or  Mongolian  chiefs  or  emperors.  In  the  same  way,  the  chief  ruler 
of  the  Avars  is  called  Chagan.  Moreover,  the  description  of  the  manners  of  the 
Huns  resembles  that  of  the  Turks  or  Mongols,  and  not  that  of  the  Ugrians  ;  while 
the  countries  occupied  by  the  Huns,  which  are  the  same  as  the  Turkish  area,  ren- 
der it  probable  that  they  were  Turks  rather  than  Mongols. 

If  the  Hiong-nii  of  the  Chinese  writers  are  the  same  as  the  Huns  of  the  classics, 
the  identity  of  the  Huns  and  the  Turks  becomes  almost  certain.  The  Chinese 
writers  say  that  the  Hiong-nif  ai-e  the  same  as  the  Thil-kiil,  who  are  the  Turks  of 
the  Altai  Mountains  under  a  Chinese  name,  and  who  are  mentioned  as  powerful 
about  A.D.  545.  It  was  to  the  Khagan,  or  Khan,  of  the.se  Turks,  who  was  named 
I)izabalus,that  Justin  sent  an  embassy  in  a.d.  569.  (See  Editor's  note,  ch.  xlii., 
next  to  note  86.)— S. 

I*  Most  writers  since  the  time  of  Gibbon  follow  De  Gcugnes  in  identifying  the 

III.— 8 
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dry  and  barren  tract  of  country,  immediately  on  the  north  side 
of  the  great  wall.  Their  place  is  at  present  occupied  by  the 
forty-nine  hordes  or  banners  of  the  Mongous,  a  pastoral  nation 
which  consists  of  about  two  hundred  thousand  families."  But 
the  valor  of  the  Huns  had  extended  the  narrow  limits  of  their 
dominions ;  and  their  rustic  chiefs,  who  assumed  the 
Queeta  lu "  appellation  of  Tanjou^  gradually  became  the  con- 
querors and  the  sovereigns  of  a  formidable  empire. 
Towards  the  east  th,eir  victorious  arms  were  stopped  only  by 
the  ocean ;  and  the  tribes,  which  are  thinly  scattered  between 
the  Amoor  and  the  extreme  peninsula  of  Corea,  adhered  with 
reluctance  to  the  standard  of  the  Huns.  On  the  west,  near 
the  head  of  the  Irtish,  and  in  the  valleys  of  Imaus,  they  found 
a  more  ample  space  and  more  numerous  enemies.  One  of 
the  lieutenants  of  the  Tanjou  subdued,  in  a  single  expedition, 
twenty-six  nations ;  the  Igours,"  distinguished  above  the  Tar- 
tar race  by  the  use  of  letters,  were  in  the  number  of  his  vas- 
isals ;  and,  by  the  strange  connection  of  human  events,  the 


"  See  in  Dn  Halde  (torn.  iv.  p.  18-65)  a  circumstantial  description,  with  a  cor- 
:rect  map  of  the  coantry  of  the  Mongous. 

"  The  Igours,  or  Vigours,  were  divided  into  three  branches — ^hunters,  shepherds, 
and  husbandmen ;  and  the  last  class  was  despised  by  the  two  former.  See  Abal- 
ghazi,  part  ii.  ch.  7.*        

Hiong-nou,  or  Hiong-ntf,  with  the  Huns.  R^mnsat  says  (Recherches  sur  les 
Langues  Tartares,  p.  9)  that  the  word  Hiong-nii  signifies  '*  revolted  slaves"  in 
Chinese,  just  as  most  of  tiie  nnmes  given  by  the  Chinese  to  the  nomadic  races  are 
expressive  of  the  hatred  whiih  the  former  people  felt  for  the^e  disturbers  of  their 
peace.  But  if  Hiong-nii  be  the  same  word  as  Hun,  it  i<  most  liicely  a  native 
name ;  since  otherwise  the  Greeks  and  Romans  would  hardly  have  called  the  peo- 
ple by  the  same  name,  and  it  is  very  improbable  that  the  Huns  should  have  carried 
into  Europe  the  contemptuous  term  applied  to  them  by  the  Chinese. — S. 

*  The  history  of  the  Igours,  or  Ouigoui-s,  as  they  are  more  correctly  ctiUed,  has 
been  collected  from  Chinese  authorities  by  Visdelou,  Remusnt,  and  Klaproth,  and 
by  D'Ohsson  from  manuscripts  of  the  Mohammedan  historians.  Their  language 
represents  the  ohi  Turkish  language  before  it  became  corrupted  by  a  mixture  of 
Persian  and  Arabic  words.  It  was  reduced  to  writing  mnnycentnries  before  let- 
ters were  known  among  other  nations  of  Central  Asia.  The  niphabet  of  the  Otii- 
gours  is  derived  from  the  Syrian  Ei^tranghelo,  and  was  introduced  among  them  by 
the  missionaries  of  the  Nestorian  Christians.  It  was  through  the  Ouigours  that 
the  Syrian  nlpliabet  was  diffused  among  the  Mongolian  and  Tungnsian  nations. 
\i  is  said  that  at  the  command  of  Ziiigis  Khan  the  Ouigours  t4itight  the  Mongols 
the  art  of  writing.  Kemusnt,  Recherches  sur  les  Langues  Tartares,  ch.  2,  6 ;  I  )'()hs- 
son,  Histoire  des  Mong(»ls.  vol.  i. ;  Prichard,  Res&irches  into  the  Physical  Histo- 
ry of  Mankind,  vol.  iii.  p.  311  seq.,  3d  edit. — S. 
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flight  of  one  of  those  vagrant  tribes  recalled  the  victorious 
Parthians  from  the  invasion  of  Syria."  On  the  side  of  the 
north,  the  ocean  was  assigned  as  the  limit  of  the  power  of  the 
Ilttns.  Without  enemies  to  resist  their  progress,  or  witnesses 
to  contradict  their  vanity,  they  might  securely  achieve  a  real 
or  imaginary  conquest  of  the  frozen  regions  of  Siberia.  The 
Northern  Sea  was  fixed  as  the  remote  boundary  of  their  em- 
pire. But  the  name  of  that  sea,  on  whose  shores  the  patriot 
Sovou  embraced  the  life  of  a  shepherd  and  an  exile,"  may  be 
transferred  with  much  more  probability  to  the  Baikal,  a  capa- 
cious basin,  above  three  hundred  miles  in  length,*  which  dis- 
dains the  modest  appellation  of  a  lake,"  and  whicli  actually 
communicates  with  the  seas  of  the  North  by  the  lopg  course 
of  the  Angara,  the  Tonguska,  and  the  Yenesei.  The  submis- 
sion of  so  many  distant  nations  might  flatter  the  pride  of  the 
Tanjou ;  but  the  valor  of  the  Huns  could  be  rewarded  only  by 
the  enjoyment  of  the  wealth  and  luxury  of  the  empire  of  the 
South.  In  the  third  century  before  the  Christian  era,  a  wall 
of  fifteen  hundred  miles  in  length  was  constructed,  to  defend 
the  frontiers  of  China  against  the  inroads  of  the  Huns ;"  but 
this  stupendous  work,  which  holds  a  conspicuous  place  in  the 
map  of  the  world,  has  never  contributed  to  the  safety  of  an 

••  M^moires  de  rAcademie  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  xxv.  p.  1 7-38.  The  compre- 
hensive yiew  of  M.  de  Guignes  hns  compared  these  distant  events. 

•*  The  fame  of  Sovou,  or  So-ou,  his  merit,  and  his  singular  adventures  are  still 
celebrated  in  China.  See  the  ^loge  de  Monkden,  p.  20,  and  notes,  p.  241-247; 
and  M^moires  sur  la  Chine,  torn.  iii.  p.  817-360. 

■*  See  Isbrand  Ives  in  Harris's  Collection,  vol.  ii.  p.  931 ;  Bell's  Travels,  vol.  i. 
p.  247-254 ;  and  Gmelin,  in  the  Hist.  G^n^rale  des  Voyages,  tom.  xviii.  p.  283- 
329.  They  all  remark  the  vulgar  opinion,  that  the  hoi*/ sea  grows  angry  and  tem- 
pestuous if  any  one  presumes  to  call  it  a  lake.  This  grammatical  nicety  often  ex- 
cites a  dispute  between  the  absurd  superstition  of  the  mariners  and  the  absurd 
obstinacy  of  travellers. 

"  The  construction  of  the  wall  of  China  is  mentioned  by  Du  Halde  (tom.  ii.  p. 
46)  and  De  Guignes  (tom.  ii.  p.  69).*' 


"  The  modem  Russian  accounts  make  this  lake  about  400  miles  in  length,  with 
a  mean  breadth  of  between  80  and  40  miles.— S. 

^  Thia  wall  was  finished  by  Chi-hoang-ti,  of  the  dvnasty  of  Thsin,  b.c.  244. 
According  to  Chinese  authorities,  its  length  is  10,000  If.  (On  the  /t*,  see  Gibbon's 
note  below,  No.  52.)  It  is  from  20  to  25  feet  high.  R^musat,  Nouveaux  M^angej 
Asiatiques,  Tol.  i.  p.  58. — Sb 
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unwarlike  people.  The  cavalry  of  the  Tanjou  frequently  con- 
sisted of  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  men,  formidable  by 
the  matchless  dexterity  with  which  they  managed  their  bows 
and  their  horses,  by  their  hardy  patience  in  supporting  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  by  the  incredible  speed  of 
their  march,  which  was  seldom  checked  by  torrents  or  preci- 
pices, by  the  deepest  rivers,  or  by  the  most  lofty  mountains. 

They  spread  themselves  at  once  over  the  face  of  the  coun- 
try ;   and  their  rapid  impetuosity  surprised,  astonished,  and 

disconcerted  the  grave  and  elaborate  tactics  of  a 
with^he*"  Chinese  army.  The  Emperor  Kaoti,"  a  soldier  of 
Aut"chri8L     fortuuc  whoso  pcrsoual  merit  had  raised  him  to  the 

throne,  marched  against  the  Huns  with  those  vete- 
ran troops  which  had  been  trained  in  the  civil  wars  of  China. 
But  he  was  soon  surrounded  by  the  barbarians ;  and,  after  a 
siege  of  seven  days,  the  monarch,  hopeless  of  relief,  was  reduced 
to  purchase  his  deliverance  by  an  ignominious  capitulation. 
The  successors  of  Kaoti,  whose  lives  were  dedicated  to  the  arts 
of  peace  or  the  luxury  of  the  palace,  submitted  to  a  more  per- 
manent disgrace.  They  too  hastily  confessed  the  insuflSciency 
of  arms  and  fortifications.  They  were  too  easily  convinced 
that,  while  the  blazing  signals  announced  on  every  side  the 
approach  of  the  Huns,  the  Chinese  troops,  who  slept  with  the 
helmet  on  their  head  and  the  cuirass  on  their  back,  were  de- 
stroyed by  the  incessant  labor  of  ineffectual  marches."  A  reg- 
ular payment  of  money  and  silk  was  stipulated  as  the  condi- 
tion of  a  temporary  and  precarious  peace ;  and  the  wretched 
expedient  of  disguising  a  real  tribute  under  the  name  of  a 

**  See  the  life  of  Lieoupang,  or  Kaoti,  in  the  Hist,  de  la  Chine,  published  at 
Paris,  1777,  efc,  torn.  i.  p.  442-522.  This  vohiminons  work  is  the  translation 
(by  the  P.  de  Mailla)  of  the  Tong-Kien-Kang-Mou^  the  celebrated  abridgment  of 
the  gpreat  History  of  Seroakoiiang  (a.d.  1084)  and  his  continaators.* 

*  See  a  free  and  nniple  memorial,  presented  by  a  mandarin  to  the  Emperor 
Venti  (before  Christ  180-157),  in  Du  Halde  (tom.  ii.  p.  412-426),  from  a  collec- 
tion  of  State  papers  marked  with  the  red  pencil  by  Kamhi  himself  (p.  384-612). 
Another  memorial  from  the  minister  of  war  (Kang-Mon,  tom-  ii.  p.  655)  supplies 
some  carions  circamstances  of  the  manners  of  the  Huns. 


*  On  this  work,  see  R^musat,  ut  supra,  voL  ii.  p.  156.- 
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gift  or  subsidy  was  practised  by  the  emperors  of  China  as  well 
as  by  those  of  Rome.  But  there  still  remained  a  more  disgrace* 
ful  article  of  tribute  which  violated  the  sacred  feelings  of  hu- 
manity and  nature.  The  hardships  of  the  savage  life,  which 
destroy  in  their  infancy  the  children  who  are  born  with  a  less 
healthy  and  robust  constitution,  introduce  a  remarkable  dispro- 
portion between  the  numbers  of  the  two  sexes.  The  Tartars 
are  an  ugly  and  even  deformed  race ;  and  while  they  consider 
their  own  women  as  the  instruments  of  domestic  labor,  their 
desires,  or  rather  their  appetites,  are  directed  to  the  enjoyment 
of  more  elegant  beauty.  A  select  band  of  the  fairest  maidens 
of  China  was  annually  devoted  to  the  rude  embraces  of  the 
Huns  ;••  and  the  alliance  of  the  haughty  Tanjous  was  secured 
by  their  marriage  with  the  genuine  or  adopted  daughters  of 
the  imperial  family,  which  vainly  attempted  to  escape  the  sac- 
rilegious pollution.  The  situation  of  these  unhappy  victims  is 
described  in  the  verses  of  a  Chinese  princess,  who  laments  that 
she  had  been  condemned  by  her  parents  to  a  distant  exile,  un- 
der a  barbarian  husband ;  who  complains  that  sour  milk  was 
her  only  drink,  raw  flesh  her  only  food,  a  tent  her  only  pal- 
ace ;  and  who  expresses,  in  a  strain  of  pathetic  simplicity,  the 
natural  wish  that  she  were  transformed  into  a  bird,  to  fly  back 
to  her  dear  country,  the  object  of  her  tender  and  perpetual 
regret." 

The  conquest  of  China  has  been  twice  achieved  by  the  pas- 
toral tribes  of  the  North.   The  forced  of  the  Huns  were  not  in- 
ferior to  those  of  the  Moguls  or  of  the  Mantcheoux ; 
faifof the"      and  their  ambition  might  entertain  the  most  san- 
^"°"'  guine  hopes  of  success.     But  their  pride  was  hum- 

bled and  their  progress  was  checked  by  the  arms  and  policy 
of  Vouti,"  the  fifth  emperor  of  the  powerful  dynasty  of  the 
Han.    In  his  long  reign  of  fifty-four  years,  the  barbarians  of 

••  A  Bopplj  of  women  is  mentioned  as  a  cnstomary  article  of  treaty  and  tribute 
(Hist,  de  la  Conqii#te  de  la  Chine  par  les  Tartares  Mantcheoux,  tom.  L  p.  186, 
187,  with  the  note  of  the  editor). 

**  De  Gnignes,  Hist.  deM  Huns,  tom.  ii.  p.  62. 

"  See  the  reign  of  the  £mperor  Vouti,  in  the  Kang-Mou,  tom.  iii.  p.  1-98. 
His  various  and  inconsistent  character  seems  to  be  impaitially  drawn. 
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the  southern  provinces  submitted  to  the  laws  and  manners 
Ant  chriflt.  ^^  China ;  and  the  ancient  limits  of  the  monarchy 
141-87.  were  enlarged  from  the  great  river  of  Kiang  to  the 

port  of  Canton.  Instead  of  confining  himself  to  the  timid  op- 
erations of  a  defensive  war,  his  lieutenants  penetrated  many 
hundred  miles  into  the  country  of  the  Huns.  In  those  bound- 
less deserts,  where  it  is  impossible  to  form  magazines,  and  dif- 
ficult to  transport  a  sufficient  supply  of  provisions,  the  armies 
of  Vouti  were  repeatedly  exposed  to  intolerable  hardships; 
and  of  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  soldiers  who  marched 
against  the  barbarians,  thirty  thousand  only  returned  in  safety 
to  the  feet  of  their  master.  These  losses,  however,  were  com- 
pensated by  splendid  and  decisive  success.  The  Chinese  gen- 
erals improved  the  superiority  which  they  derived  from  the 
temper  of  their  arms,  their  chariots  of  war,  and  the  service  of 
their  Tartar  auxiliaries.  The  camp  of  the  Tanjon  was  sur- 
prised in  the  midst  of  sleep  and  intemperance ;  and,  though 
the  monarch  of  the  Huns  bravely  cut  his  way  through  the 
ranks  of  the  enemy,  he  left  above  fifteen  thousand  of  his  sub- 
jects on  the  field  of  battle.  Yet  this  signal  victory,  which  was 
preceded  and  followed  by  many  bloody  engagements,  contrib- 
uted much  less  to  the  destruction  of  the  power  of  the  Huns 
Ant.chri8t.  ^hau  the  effectual  policy  which  was  employed  to 
'^^'  detach  the  tributary  nations  from  their  obedience. 

Intimidated  by  the  arms  or  allured  by  the  promises  of  Vouti 
and  his  successors,  the  ihost  considerable  tribes,  both  of  the 
East  and  of  the  West,  disclaimed  the  authority  of  the  Tanjoii. 
While  some  acknowledged  themselves  the  allies  or  vassals  of 
the  empire,  they  all  became  the  implacable  enemies  of  the 
Huns;  and  the  numbers  of  that  haughty  people,  as  soon  as 
they  were  reduced  to  their  native  strength,  might,  perhaps, 
have  been  contained  within  the  walls  of  one  of  the  great  and 
populous  cities  of  China."     The  desertion  of  his  subjects,  and 

■•  This  expression  is  used  in  the  memorinl  to  the  Emperor  Venti  (Da  Halde, 
torn.  ii.  (1.  417).  Without  adopting  the  exaggerations  of  Marco  Polo  and  Isaac 
Vossius,  we  may  rntionally  allow  for  Pekin  two  millions  of  inhabitants.  The 
cities  of  the  south,  which  contain  the  manufactures  of  China,  are  still  more  popu- 
lous. 
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the  perplexity  of  a  civil  war,  at  length  compelled  the  Tanjou 
himself  to  renounce  the  dignity  of  an  independent  sovereign 
and  the  freedom  of  a  virarlike  and  high-spirited  nation.  He 
Ant-chrfat  ^^  Tcceived  at  Sigan,  the  capital  of  the  monarchy, 
'^^'  by  the  troops,  the  mandarins,  and  the  emperor  him- 

self, with  all  the  honoi*s  that  could  adorn  and  disguise  the  tri- 
umph of  Chinese  vanity .*•  A  magnificent  palace  was  prepared 
for  his  reception ;  his  place  was  assigned  above  all  the  princes 
of  the  royal  family ;  and  the  patience  of  the  barbarian  king 
was  exhausted  by  the  ceremonies  of  a  banquet  which  consist- 
ed of  eight  courses  of  meat  and  of  nine  solemn  pieces  of  mu- 
sic. But  he  performed,  on  his  knees,  the  duty  of  a  respectful 
homage  to  the  Emperor  of  China;  pronounced,  in  his  own 
name  and  in  the  name  of  his  successors,  a  perpetual  oath  of 
fidelity ;  and  gratefully  accepted  a  seal,  which  was  bestowed 
as  the  emblem  of  his  regal  dependence.  After  this  humiliat- 
ing submission,  the  Taujous  sometimes  departed  from  their  al- 
legiance and  seized  the  favorable  moments  of  war  and  rapine ; 
but  the  monarchy  of  the  Huns  gradually  declined  till  it  was 
broken,  by  civil  dissension,  into  two  hostile  and  separate  king- 
doms. One  of  the  princes  of  the  nation  was  urged 
by  fear  and  ambition  to  retire  towards  the  south 
with  eight  hordes,  which  composed  between  forty  and  fifty 
thousand  families.  He  obtained,  with  the  title  of  Tanjou,  a 
convenient  territory  on  the  verge  of  the  Chinese  provinces ; 
and  his  constant  attachment  to  the  service  of  the  empire  was 
secured  by  weakness  and  the  desire  of  revenge.  From  the 
time  of  this  fatal  schism,  the  Huns  of  the  north  continued  to 
languish  about  fifty  years,  till  they  were  oppressed  on  every 
side  by  their  foreign  and  domestic  enemies.  The  proud  in- 
scription" of  a  column  erected  on  a  lofty  mountain  announced 
to  posterity  that  a  Chinese  army  had  marched  seven  hundred 


^  See  the  Eang-Moa,  torn.  iii.  p.  150,  and  the  snbseqnent  events  under  the 
proper  years.  This  memorable  festival  is  celebrated  in  the  ^luge  de  Moukden, 
and  explained  in  a  note  by  the  P.  Gaubil,  p.  89,  90. 

**  This  inscription  was  composed  on  the  spot  by  Pankou,  President  of  the  Tri- 
banal  of  History  (Kang-Mou,  torn.  iii.  p.  392).  Similar  monuments  have  been  dis« 
covered  in  many  parts  of  Tartary  (Histoire  des  Huns,  torn.  ii.  p.  122). 
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miles  into  the  heart  of  their  country.    The  Sienpi,*'  a  tribe  of 
Oriental  Tartars,  retaliated  the  injuries  which  they 
^'^    '  had  formerly  sustained  ;  and  the  power  of  the  Tau- 

jous,  after  a  reign  of  thirteen  hundred  years,  was  utterly  de- 
stroyed before  the  end  of  the  firet  century  of  the  Christian 
era." 

The  fate  of  the  vanquished  Huns  was  diversified  by  the  va- 
rious influence  of  character  and  situation."  Above  one  hun- 
dred thousand  persons,  the  poorest,  indeed,  and  the 
tions.  ^™"  most  pusillanimous  of  the  people,  were  contented 
^'^  '  '  to  remain  in  their  native  country,  to  renounce  their 
peculiar  name  and  origin,  and  to  mingle  with  the  victorious 
nation  of  the  Sienpi.  Fifty-eight  hordes  (about  two  hundred 
thousand  men),  ambitious  of  a  more  honorable  servitude,  retired 
towards  the  south,  implored  the  protection  of  the  Emperors  of 
China,  and  were  permitted  to  inhabit  and  to  guard  the  extreme 
frontiers  of  the  province  of  Cliansi  and  the  territory  of  Or- 
tous.  But  the  most  warlike  and  powerful  tribes  of  the  Huns 
maintained  in  their  adverse  fortune  the  undaunted  spirit  of 
their  ancestors.  The  Western  world  was  open  to  their  valor, 
and  they  resolved,  under  the  conduct  of  their  hereditary  chief- 
tains, to  discover  and  subdue  some  remote  country  which  was 
still  inaccessible  to  the  arms  of  the  Sienpi  and  to  the  laws  of 
China."  The  course  of  their  emigration  soon  carried  them 
beyond  the  mountains  of  Imaus  and  the  limits  of  the  Chinese 
geography ;  but  we  are  able  to  distinguish  the  two  great  di- 
visions of  these  formidable  exiles,  which  directed  their  march 
towards  the  Oxus  and  towards  the  Volga.  The  fii'st 
Hnnsof  of  thcso  colouics  established  their  dominion  in  the 
«  **"*•       fruitful  and  extensive  plains  of  Sogdiana,  on  the 

**  M.  de  Gaignes  (torn.  i.  p.  189)  has  inserted  a  short  accoant  of  the  Sienpi. 

**  The  era  of  the  Huns  is  placed  bv  the  Chinese  1210  years  before  Chiist.  But 
the  series  of  their  kings  does  not  commence  till  the  year  230  (Hist,  des  Huns,  torn, 
ii.  p.  21,123). 

**  The  various  accidents  of  the  downfall  and  flight  of  the  Huns  are  related  in 
the  Kang-Mou,  torn.  iii.  p.  88,  91, 95, 139,  etc.  The  small  numbers  of  each  horde 
may  be  ascribed  to  their  losses  and  divisions. 

**  M.  de  Guignes  has  skilfully  traced  the  footsteps  of  the  Huns  througli  the  vast 
deserts  of  Tartary  (tom.  ii.  p.  123,  277,  etc.,  325,  etc.). 
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eastern  side  of  the  Caspian,  where  they  preserved  the  name  of 
Hnns,  with  the  epithet  of  Euthalites  or  Nepthalites.*  Their 
manners  were  softened,  and  even  their  features  were  insensibly 
improved,  by  thiB  mildness  of  the  climate  and  their  long  resi- 
dence in  a  flourishing  province,**  which  might  still  retain  a 
faint  impression  of  the  arts  of  Greece."  The  white  Huns,  a 
name  which  they  derived  from  the  change  of  their  complex- 
ions, soon  abandoned  the  pastoral  life  of  Scythia.  Gorgo, 
which,  under  the  appellation  of  Carizme,  has  since  enjoyed  a 
temporary  splendor,  was  the  residence  of  the  king,  who  exer- 
cised a  legal  authority  over  an  obedient  people.  Their  luxury 
was  maintained  by  the  labor  of  the  Sogdians ;  and  the  only 
vestige  of  their  ancient  barbarism  was  the  custom  which 
obliged  all  the  companions,  perhaps  to  the  number  of  twenty, 
who  had  shared  the  liberality  of  a  wealthy  lord  to  be  buried 
alive  in  the  same  grave."  The  vicinity  of  the  Huns  to  the 
provinces  of  Persia  involved  them  in  frequent  and  bloody  con- 
tests with  the  power  of  that  monarchy.  But  they  respected, 
in  peace,  the  faith  of  treaties ;  in  war,  the  dictates  of  humani- 
ty ;  and  their  memorable  victory  over  Pereses,  or  Firuz,  dis- 

^  Mohnmmed,  Sultan  of  Carizme,  reigiied  in  Sogdiana  when  it  was  invaded 
(a.d.  1218)  by  Zingis  and  liis  Moguls.  The  Oriental  historians  (see  D'Herbelot, 
Petit  de  la  Croix,  etc.)  celebrate  the  populous  cities  which  he  ruined  and  the  fruit- 
fal  countr)"  which  he  desolated.  In  the  next  century  the  same  provinces  of  Cho- 
rasmia  and  Mawaralnahr  were  described  by  Abulfeda  (Hudson,  Geograph.  Minor, 
torn.  iii.).  Their  actual  misery  may  be  seen  in  the  Genealogical  History  of  the 
Tartars,  p.  428-469. 

*^  Justin  (xli.  6)  has  left  a  short  abridgment  of  the  Greek  kings  of  Bactriana. 
To  their  industry  I  should  ascribe  the  new  and  extraordinary  trade  which  trans- 
ported the  merchanciises  of  India  into  Europe  by  the  Oxus,  the  Caspian,  the  Cy- 
rus, the  Phasis,  and  the  Enxine.  The  other  ways,  both  of  the  land  and  sea,  were 
oossessed  by  the  Seleucides  and  the  Ptolemies.     (See  L'Esprit  des  Loix,  1.  xxi.) 

^  Procopius  de  Bell.  Pereico,  1.  i.  c  8,  p.  9  [torn.  i.  p.  16,  edit.  Bonn]. 


»  Kntbalites  seems  to  be  a  misprint  for  Ephthalites  ('E00aXirai),  which  is  the 
name  found  in  Pi-ocopius  (Bell.  Persic,  i.  c.  3).  Tlie  Armenian  writere,  who  fre- 
onently  mention  the  wars  carried  on  by  this  people  against  the  Persians,  call  them 
Mepht'haL  The  form  Nephthalites  (N€^0aXiroi)  employed  by  Theophanes  (p.  1 04, 
edit.  Paris;  p.  188,  edit.  Bonn)  is  probably  a  corruption  of  Ephthalites  (St.  Mar- 
fin,  Notes  on  Le  Beau,  vol.  iv.  p.  255).  They  are  called  Cidaritae  by  Priscus  (p. 
48.  edit.  Paris;  p.  159,  edit.  Bonn).  The  present  Turcomans  are  most  likely 
iheir  descendants. — S. 
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played  the  moderation  as  well  as  the  valor  of  the  barbarians. 
The  Hans  of  The  sccond  division  of  their  countrymen,  the  Huns 
the  Volga.  ^j^^  gradually  advanced  towards  the  northwest, 
were  exercised  by  tlie  hardships  of  a  colder  climate  and  a  more 
laborious  march.  Necessity  compelled  them  to  exchange  the 
silks  of  China  for  the  f  ure  of  Siberia ;  the  imperfect  rudiments 
of  civilized  life  were  obliterated ;  and  the  native  fierceness  of 
the  Huns  was  exasperated  by  their  intercourse  with  the  savage 
tribes  who  were  compared,  with  some  propriety,  to  the  wild 
beasts  of  the  desert.  Their  independent  spirit  soon  rejected 
the  hereditary  succession  of  the  Tanjous ;  and  while  each  horde 
was  governed  by  its  peculiar  mursa,  their  tumultuary  council 
directed  the  public  measures  of  the  whole  nation.  As  late  as 
the  thirteenth  century,  their  transient  residence  on  the  eastern 
banks  of  the  Volga  was  attested  by  the  name  of  Great  Hun- 
gary.*'  In  the  winter  they  descended  with  their  flocks  and 
herds  towards  the  mouth  of  that  mighty  river;  and  their  sum- 
mer excursions  reached  as  high  as  the  latitude  of  Saratoff,  or 
perhaps  the  conflux  of  the  Kama.  Such,  at  least,  were  the  re- 
cent limits  of  the  black  Calmucks,**  who  remained  about  a  cen- 
tury under  the  protection  of  Kussia,  and  who  have  pJnce  re- 
turned to  their  native  seats  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Chinese 
empire.  The  march  and  the  return  of  those  wandering  Tar- 
tars, whose  united  camp  consists  of  fifty  thousand  tents  or  fam- 
ilies, illustrate  the  distant  emigrations  of  the  ancient  Huns." 

It  is  impossible  to  fill  the  dark  interval  of  time  which  elapsed 
after  the  Huns  of  the  Volga  were  lost  in  the  eyes  of  the  Chi- 

^*  In  the  thirteenth  century,  the  monk  Rubniqnis  (who  traversed  the  immense 
plain  of  Kipzak  in  his  journey  to  the  court  of  the  Great  Khan)  obser>'ed  the  re- 
markable name  of  Hungary^  \v\v\i  the  traces  of  a  common  language  and  origin 
(Hist,  des  Voyages,  tom.  vii.  p.  269). 

•"  Bell  (voL  i.  p.  29-34)  and  the  editors  of  the  Genealogical  History  (p.  539)  have 
described  the  Calmucks  of  the  Volga  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 

"  This  great  transmigration  of  300,000  Calmucks,  or  Torgouts,  happened  in  the 
year  1771.  The  original  narrative  of  Kien-long,  the  reigning  Emperor  of  China, 
which  was  intended  for  the  inscription  of  a  column,  has  been  translated  by  the 
missionaries  of  Pekin  (Mdmoires  sur  la  Chine,  tom.  i.  p.  401-418).  The  emperor 
affects  the  smooth  and  specious  language  of  the  Son  of  Heaven,  and  the  Father  of 
his  People. 
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ne8e,and  before  they  showed  themselves  to  those  of  the  Ro- 
mans. There  is  some  reason,  however,  to  apprehend 
qneatofihe  that  the  Same  force  which  had  driven  them  from 
their  native  seats  still  continued  to  impel  their  march 
towards  the  frontiers  of  Europe.  The  power  of  the  Sienpi, 
their  implacable  enemies,  which  extended  above  three  thou- 
sand miles  from  east  to  west,"  must  have  gradually  oppressed 
them  by  the  weight  and  terror  of  a  formidable  neighborhood ; 
and  the  flight  of  the  tribes  of  Scythia  would  inevitably  tend 
to  increase  the  strength  or  to  contract  the  territories  of  the 
Huns.  The  harsh  and  obscure  appellations  of  those  tribes 
would  oflfend  the  ear,  without  informing  the  understanding, 
of  the  reader ;  but  I  cannot  suppress  the  very  natural  suspi- 
cion that  the  Huns  of  the  North  derived  a  considerable  rein- 
forcement from  the  ruin  of  the  dynasty  of  the  South,  which, 
in  the  course  of  the  third  century,  submitted  to  the  dominion 
of  China ;  that  the  bravest  warriors  marched  away  in  search 
of  their  free  and  adventurous  countrymen;  and  that,  as  they 
had  been  divided  by  prosperity,  they  were  easily  reunited  by 
the  common  hardships  of  their  adverse  fortune."  The  Huns, 
with  their  flocks  and  herds,  their  wives  and  children,  their  de- 
pendents and  allies,  were  transported  to  the  West  of  the  Volga, 
and  they  boldly  advanced  to  invade  the  country  of  the  Alani, 
a  pastoral  people  who  occupied,  or  wasted,  an  extensive  tract 
of  the  deserts  of  Scythia.  The  plains  between  the  Volga  and 
the  Tanais  were  covered  with  the  tents  of  the  Alani,  but  their 
name  and  manners  were  diffused  over  the  wide  extent  of  theii 
conquests ;  and  the  painted  tribes  of  the  Agathyrsi  and  Geloni 
were  confounded  among  their  vassals.     Towards  the   north 

"  The  Kang-Mon  (torn.  iii.  p.  447)  ascribes  to  their  conquests  a  Fpnce  of  14,000 
Ifs.  According  to  the  present  standard,  200  \U  (or,  more  accurately,  193)  are  equal 
to  one  degree  of  latitude ;  and  one  English  mile  consequently  exceeds  three  miles 
of  China.  But  there  are  strong  reasons  to  believe  that  the  ancient  li  scarcely 
equalled  one  half  of  the  modem.  See  the  elaborate  researches  of  M.  d'Anville,  a 
geographer  who  is  not  a  stranger  in  any  age  or  climate  of  the  globe.  (Me'moires 
de  TAcad.  torn.  ii.  p.  125-602.     Mesures  Itin^rnires,  p.  154-1(>7.) 

"  See  the  Histoire  des  Huns,  tom.  ii.  p.  125-144.  The  subsequent  history  (p. 
1 1.'>-277)  of  three  or  four  Hunnic  dynasties  evidently  proves  that  their  martial 
spirit  was  not  impaired  by  a  long  residence  in  China. 
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they  penetrated  into  the  frozen  regions  of  Siberia,  among  the 
savages  who  were  accustomed,  in  their  rage  or  hunger,  to  the 
taste  of  human  flesh  ;  and  their  southern  inroads  were  pushed 
as  far  as  the  confines  of  Persia  and  India.  The  mixture  of 
Sarmatic  and  German  blood  had  contributed  to  improve  the 
features  of  the  Alani,  to  whiten  their  swarthy  complexions, 
and  to  tinge  their  hair  with  a  yellowish  cast,  which  is  seldom 
found  in  the  Tartar  race.  They  were  less  deformed  in  their 
persons,  less  brutish  in  their  manners,  than  the  Huns ;  but  they 
did  not  yield  to  those  formidable  barbarians  in  their  martial 
and  independent  spirit ;  in  the  love  of  freedom,  which  reject- 
ed even  the  use  of  domestic  slaves ;  and  in  the  love  of  arms, 
w^hich  considered  war  and  rapine  as  the  pleasure  and  the  glory 
of  mankind.  A  naked  scimetar  fixed  in  the  ground  was  the 
only  object  of  their  religious  worship ;  the  scalps  of  their  ene- 
mies formed  the  costly  trappings  of  their  horses ;  and  they 
viewed  with  pity  and  contempt  the  pusillanimous  warriors 
who  patiently  expected  the  infirmities  of  age  and  the  tortures 
of  lingering  disease."  On  the  banks  of  the  Tanais  the  mili- 
tary power  of  the  Huns  and  the  Alani  encountered  each  other 
with  equal  valor,  but  with  unequal  success.  The  Huns  pre- 
vailed in  the. bloody  contest ;  the  King  of  the  Alani  was  slain  ; 
and  the  remains  of  the  vanquished  nation  were  dispersed  by 
the  ordinary  alteraative  of  flight  or  submission."    A  colony 

**  '*  Utque  hoixiinibns  qnieris  et  placidis  otium  est  volaptabile,  ita  illos  pericala 
javant  et  belln.  Judicatur  ibi  beatus  qui  in  prcelio  profiident  animam :  senescen- 
tes  etiam  et  fortiiitis  mortibus  mundo  digresses,  ut  degeneres  et  ignavos,  conviciis 
ntrocibus  inscctantur."  [Ammian.  xxxi.  2.]  We  must  tbink  highly  of  the  con- 
querors of  such  men. 

•*  On  the  subject  of  the  Alani,  see  Aromianus  (xxxi.  2),  Jomandes  (de  Rebus 
Geticis,  c.  24),  M.  de  Guignes  (Hist:  des  Huns,  torn.  ii.  p.  279),  and  the  Genealog- 
ical History  of  the  Tartare  (torn.  ii.  p.  617).* 


'  There  has  been  much  dispute  respecting  ilie  ethnologicnl  affiniti&<«  of  the  Ala- 
ni. It  is  usuHlly  supposed  that  remains  of  them  still  exist  in  the  Ubseiie,  a  peo- 
ple of  Mount  Caucasus  who  are  said  by  ancient  travellers  to  have  also  borne  the 
name  of  Alans.  But  these  Ossetro  appear  to  be  an  Indu-Europetm  people ;  while 
all  the  descriptions  of  the  Alani  by  the  ancient  writers  seem  to  prove  that  they  be- 
longed to  the  Tartar  or  nomadic  races  of  Asia.  Thus  Luciun  says  (Toxaris,  c. 
61,  vol.  ii.  p.  557,  edit.  Reitz)  that  their  language  and  dress  were  the  same  as  those 
of  the  Scythians;  and  Ammianns  (xxxi.  c.  2)  describes  them  as  resembling  the 
Huns,  but  less  savage  in  form  and  manners.     This  would  point  to  a  Turkish  ori- 
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of  exiles  found  a  secure  refuge  in  the  mountains  of  Caucasus, 
between  the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian,  where  they  still  preserve 
their  name  and  their  independence.  Another  colony  advanced 
with  more  intrepid  courage  towards  the  shores  of  the  Baltic, 
associated  themselves  with  the  northern  tribes  of  Germany, 
and  shared  the  spoil  of  the  Roman  provinces  of  Gaul  and 
Spain.  But  the  greatest  part  of  the  nation  of  the  Alani  em- 
braced the  offers  of  an  honorable  and  advantageous  union  ;  and 
the  Huns,  who  esteemed  the  valor  of  their  less  fortunate  ene- 
mies, proceeded,  with  an  increase  of  numbers  and  confidence, 
to  invade  the  limits  of  the  Gothic  empire. 

The  great  Hermanric,  whose  dominions  extended  from  the 
Baltic  to  the  Euxine,  enjoyed,  in  the  full  maturity  of  age  and 
Their  victo-  reputation,  the  fruit  of  his  victories,  when  he  was 
riM  wer  the  alarmed  by  the  formidable  approach  of  a  host  of 
A-D.3T5.  unknown  enemies,"  on  whom  his  barbarous  subjects 
might,  without  injustice,  bestow  the  epithet  of  barbarians. 
The  numbers,  the  strength,  the  rapid  motions,  and  the  impla- 
cable cruelty  of  the  Huns  were  felt  and  dreaded  and  magni- 
fied by  the  astonished  Goths,  who  beheld  their  fields  and  vil- 
lages consumed  with  flames  and  deluged  with  indiscriminate 
slaughter.  To  these  real  terrors  they  added  the  surprise  and 
abhorrence  which  were  excited  by  the  shrill  voice,  the  uncouth 
gestures,  and  the  strange  deformity  of  the  Huns.»     These  sav- 

"  As  we  are  possessed  of  the  authentic  history  of  the  Hans,  it  would  be  imper- 
tinent to  repeat  or  to  refute  the  fables  which  misrepresent  their  origin  and  progress, 
their  passage  of  the  mud  or  water  of  the  Maeotis  in  pursuit  of  an  ox  or  stag,  "  les 
Indes  quMls  avoient  d^ouvertes/'  etc.  (Zosimus,  1.  iv.  [c.  20]  p.  224.  Sozomen, 
I.  ri.  c.  87.  Procopins,  Hist.  Miscell.  c.  5.  Jomandes,  c.  24.  Grandeur  et  De- 
cadence, etc.,  des  Romains,  ch.  17.) 

gin,  which  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  their  area,  the  country  north  of  the  Can- 
casns,  between  the  Lower  Don  and  the  Lower  Volga,  is  now  occupied  by  the  Nogay 
Turks,  who  cannot  be  shown  to  be  of  recent  introduction.  If  we  were  to  trust 
the  Persion  tradition  as  preserved  by  Ferdusi,  the  Alan&n  dwelt  in  the  most  ancient 
times  on  the  northern  side  of  the  country  of  the  Paropamisus,  near  the  land  Ghiir, 
or  Ghordzeh.  These  Alan&n  are  said  by  Klaproth  to  be  mentioned  in  the  Chinese 
Annals  under  the  names  of  Yan-thsni,  Alanna,  Alan,  and  subsequently  of  Suthle 
and  Snth.  See  Klaproth,  Tableaux  Hi<«toriques  de  TAsie,  p.  174  seq. ;  Zeuss,  Die 
Deutschen  nnd  die  Nachbnrstiimme,p.  700  seq. ;  Schafarik,  Slawische  Alterthiimer, 
Tol.  i.  p.  350;  Latham,  The  Germanla  of  Tacitus,  Epileg.,  p.  c. — S. 

*  Art  added  to  their  native  ugliness;  in  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  ascribe  the  proper 
share  in  the  features  of  this  hideous  picture  to  nature,  to  the  barbarous  skill  with 
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ages  of  Scythia  were  compared  (and  the  picture  had  Bome  te- 
seinblance)  to  the  animals  who  walk  very  awkwardly  on  two 
legs,  and  to  the  misshapen  figures,  the  Termini^  which  were 
often  placed  on  the  bridges  of  antiquity.  They  were  distin- 
guished from  the  rest  of  the  human  species  by  their  broad 
shoalders,  flat  noses,  and  small  black  eyes  deeply  buried  in  the 
head ;  and  as  they  were  almost  destit^ite  of  beards,  they  never 
enjoyed  either  the  manly  graces  of  youth  or  the  venerable  as- 
pect of  age."  A  fabulous  origin  was  assigned  worthy  of  their 
form  and  manners — that  the  witches  of  Scythia,  who,  for  their 
foul  and  deadly  practices,  had  been  driven  from  society,  had 
copulated  in  the  desert  with  infernal  spirits,  and  that  the  Huns 
were  the  offspring  of  this  execrable  conjunction."  The  tale, 
so  full  of  horror  and  absurdity,  was  greedily  embraced  by  the 
credulous  liatred  of  the  Goths;  but  while  it  gratified  their 
hatred,  it  increased  their  fear,  since  the  posterity  of  demons 
and  witches  might  be  supposed  to  inherit  some,  share  of  the 
preternatural  powers  as  well  as  of  the  malignant  temper  of 
their  parents.  Against  these  enemies,  Ilermanric  prepared  to 
exert  the  united  forces  of  the  Gothic  State ;  but  he  soon  dis- 

*^  Prodigiosffi  forms,  et  pandi ;  ut  bipedes  cxistimes  bestiae ;  A'el  qaales  in  com- 
marginandis  pontibus,  effigiati  8tipites  dolantur  incomptl  Ammian.  xxxi.  2. 
Jomandes  (c.  24)  draws  a  strong  caricature  of  a  Calmuck  face.  *'  Species  pavendft 
nigredine  .  .  .  qusedam  deforniis  offa,  non  facies ;  habensque  magis  puncta  qn.im 
lumina.'*    See  Buffbn,  Hist.  Natnrelle,  torn.  iii.  p.  380. 

•"  This  execrable  origin,  which  Jomandes  (c.  24)  describes  with  the  rancor  of 
a  Goth,  might  be  originally  derived  from  a  more  pleasing  fiible  of  the  Greeks  (He- 
rodot.  1.  iv.  c.  9,  etc.).      ■ 

which  they  were  self-disfigured^or  to  the  teiTor  and  hatred  of  the  Romans.  Their 
noses  were  flattened  by  their  nurses,  their  cheeks  were  gashed  by  an  iron  instru- 
ment, that  the  scars  might  look  more  fearful  and  prevent  the  growth  of  the  beard. 
(Jomandes  and  Sidonius  Apollinaris  [Carm.  ii.  v.  254  seq.]): 

Obtundit  teneras  circumdata  fascia  nares, 
Ut  galeis  cedant. 

Yet  he  adds  that  their  forms  were  robust  and  manly,  their  hdght  of  a  middle  size, 
but,  from  the  habit  of  riding,  disproportioned. 

Stant  pectora  vasta, 
Insignes  humeri,  succincta  sub  ilibus  alvas. 
Forma  qnidem  pediti  media  est,  procera  sed  extat 
Si  cemas  equites,  sic  longi  sepe  putantur 
Si  sedeant. 

— M. 
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covered  that  his  vassal  tribes,  provoked  by  oppression,  were 
much  more  incliped  to  second  than  to  repel  the  invasion  of  the 
Huns.  One  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Koxolani**  had  formerly  de- 
serted the  standard  of  Hermanric,  and  the  cruel  tyrant  had 
condemned  the  innocent  wife  of  the  traitor  to  be  torn  asun- 
der by  wild  horses.  The  brothers  of  that  unfortunate  woman 
seized  the  favorable  moment  of  revenge.  The  aged  King  of 
the  Goths  languished  some  time  after  the  dangerous  wound 
which  he  received  from  their  daggers ;  but  the  conduct  of  the 
war  was  retarded  by  his  infirmities,  and  the  public  councils 
of  the  nation  were  distracted  by  a  spirit  of  jealousy  and  dis- 
cord. His  death,  which  has  been  imputed  to  his  own  despair, 
left  the  reins  of  government  in  the  hands  of  Withimer,  who, 
with  the  doubtful  aid  of  some  Scythian  mercenaries,  main- 
tained the  unequal  contest  against  the  arms  of  the  Huns  and 
the  Alani  till  he  was  defeated  and  slain  in  a  decisive  battle. 
The  Ostrogoths  submitted  to  their  fate ;  and  the  royal  race  of 
the  Araali  will  hereafter  be  found  among  the  subjects  of  the 
haughty  Attila.  But  the  person  of  Witheric,  the  infant  king, 
was  saved  by  the  diligence  of  Alatheus  and  Saphrax,  two  war- 
riors of  approved  valor  and  fidelity,  who,  by  cautious  marches, 
conducted  the  independent  remains  of  the  nation  of  the  Ostro- 
goths towards  the  Danastus,*  or  Dniester,  a  considerable  river, 
which  now  separates  the  Turkish  dominions  from  the  empire 
of  Russia.  On  the  banks  of  the  Dniester  the  prudent  Athan- 
aric,  more  attentive  to  his  own  than  to  the  general  safety, 
had  fixed  the  camp  of  the  Visigoths;  with  the  firm  resolution 
of  opposing  the  victorious  barbarians,  whom  he  thought  it  less 
advisable  to  provoke.  The  ordinary  speed  of  the  Huns  was 
checked  by  the  weight  of  baggage  and  the  encumbrance  of 
captives ;  but  their  military  skill  deceived  and  almost  destroyed 
the  army  of  Athanaric.     While  the  Judge  of  the  Visigoths 

"•  The  Roxolani  mRV  be  the  fathers  of  the  'Pwc»  the  Rusjnans  (D'Anville,  Em- 
pire de  Russie,  p.  l-IO),  whose  residence  (a.d.  862)  about  Novogrod  Veliki  can- 
not be  very  remote  from  that  which  the  Geographer  of  Ravenna  (i.  12,  iv.  4, 46,  v. 
28, 30)  assigns  to  the  Roxolnni  (a.d.  886).* 


■  More  correctly  Danastris,  called  by  the  earlier  classical  writers  Tyras. — S. 
^  See  on  the  origin  of  the  Rass  Editor's  note,  c.  Iv.  note  48. — S. 
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defended  the  banks  of  the  Dniester,  he  was  encompassed  and 
attacked  by  a  numerons  detachment  of  cavalry,  who,  by  the 
h'ght  of  the  moon,  had  passed  the  river  in  a  fordable  place ; 
and  it  was  not  without  the  utmost  efforts  of  courage  and  con- 
duct that  he  was  able  to  effect  his  retreat  towards  the  hilly 
country.  The  undaunted  general  had  already  formed  a  new 
and  judicious  plan  of  defensive  war;  and  the  strong  lines 
which  he  was  preparing  to  construct  between  the  mountains, 
the  Pruth,  and  the  Danube  would  have  secured  the  extensive 
and  fertile  territory  that  bears  the  modern  name  of  Wallachia 
from  the  destnictive  inroads  of  the  Huns.*"  But  the  hopes 
and  measures  of  the  Judge  of  the  Visigoths  were  soon  disap- 
pointed by  the  trembling  impatience  of  his  dismayed  country- 
men, who  were  persuaded  by  their  fears  that  the  interposition 
of  the  Danube  was  the  only  barrier  that  could  save  them  from 
the  rapid  pursuit  and  invincible  valor  of  the  barbarians  of 
Scythia.  Under  the  command  of  Fritigern  and  Alavivus,*'  the 
body  of  the  nation  hastily  advanced  to  the  banks  of  the  great 
river,  and  implored  the  protection  of  the  Koman  Emperor  of 
the  East.  Athanaric  himself,  still  anxious  to  avoid  the  guilt 
of  perjury,  retired,  with  a  band  of  faitliful  followers,  into  the 
mountainous  country  of  Caucaland,  which  appears  to  have 
been  guarded  and  almost  concealed  by  the  impenetrable  for- 
ests of  Transylvania."* 

After  Valens  had  terminated  the  Gothic  war  with  some  ap- 

**  The  text  of  Ammianus  seems  to  be  imperfect  or  corrupt ;  bnt  the  nature  of 
the  ground  explains,  and  almost  defines,  the  Gothic  rampart.  Mdmoii-es  de 
TAcade'raie,  etc.,  torn,  xxviii.  p.  444-462. 

•*  M.  de  Bunt  (Hist,  des  Peuples  de  TEnrope,  torn.  vi.  p.  407)  has  conceived  a 
strange  idea  that  Alavivus  was  the  same  person  as  Ulpliilas,  the  Gothic  bishop; 
and  that  Uiphilas,  the  grandson  of  a  Cappadocian  captive,  became  a  temporal 
prince  of  the  Goths. 

"  Ammianus  (xxxi.  3)  and  Jomandes  (de  Kebus  Geticis,  c.  24)  describe  the 
subversion  of  the  Gothic  empii-e  by  the  Hnns. 


»  The  most  probable  opinion  as  to  the  position  of  this  land  is  that  of  M.  Malte 
Brun.  He  thinks  that  Caucaland  is  the  territory  of  the  Cacoenses,  placed  by 
Ptolemy,  1.  iii.  c.  8,  towards  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  on  the  side  of  the  present 
Transylvania,  and  therefore  the  canton  of  Cacava,  to  the  south  of  Hermanstadt, 
the  capital  of  that  principality.  Caucaland,  it  is  evident,  is  the  Gothic  form  of 
these  different  names.     St.  Martin,  iv.  103. — M. 
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pearance  of  glory  and  success,  he  made  a  progress  through  his 
_  _  ^       dominions  of  Asia,  and  at  length  fixed  his  residence 

The  Gotha  '  ^ 


implore  the     in  the  Capital  of  Syria.     The  five  years"  which  he 

protection  of  *^  •'  '' 

valens. 

▲.IX  376. 


protection  of  a.i  it 

yttjena.  Spent  at  Antioch  were  employed  to  watch,  from  a 

secure  distance,  the  hostile  designs  of  the  Persian 
monarch ;  to  check  the  depredations  of  the  Saracens  and  Isau- 
rians  ;**  to  enforce,  by  arguments  more  prevalent  than  those 
of  reason  and  eloquence,  the  belief  of  the  Arian  theology ; 
and  to  satisfy  his  anxious  suspicions  by  the  promiscuous  exe- 
cution of  the  innocent  and  the  guilty.  But  the  attention  of 
the  emperor  was  most  seriously  engaged  by  the  important  in- 
telligence which  he  received  from  the  civil  and  military  offi- 
cers who  were  intrusted  with  the  defence  of  the  Danube.  He 
was  informed  that  the  North  was  agitated  by  a  furious  tem- 
pest ;  that  the  irruption  of  the  Huns,  an  unknown  and  mon- 
strous race  of  savages,  had  subverted  the  power  of  the  Goths ; 
and  that  the  suppliant  multitudes  of  that  warlike  nation,  whose 
pride  was  now  humbled  in  the  dust,  covered  a  space  of  many 
miles  along  the  banks  of  the  river.  With  outstretched  arms 
and  pathetic  lamentations  they  loudly  deplored  their  past  mis- 
fortunes and  their  present  danger ;  acknowledged  that  their 
only  hope  of  safety  was  in  the  clemency  of  the  Roman  govern- 
ment ;  and  most  solemnly  protested  that,  if  the  gracious  liber- 
ality of  the  emperor  would  permit  them  to  cultivate  the  waste 
lands  of  Thrace,  they  should  ever  hold  themselves  bound,  by 
the  strongest  obligations  of  duty  and  gratitude,  to  obey  the 
laws  and  to  guard  the  limits  of  the  republic.  These  assurances 
were  confirmed  by  the  ambassadors  of  the  Goths,*  who  impa- 
tiently expected  from  the  mouth  of  Valens  an  answer  that 
must  finally  determine  the  fate  of  their  unhappy  countrymen. 
The  Emperor  of  the  East  was  no  longer  guided  by  the  wisdom 

"*  The  chronology  of  Ammianns  is  obscnre  and  imperfect.  Tillemont  has  la- 
bored to  clear  and  settle  the  annals  of  Valens. 

**  Zosimas,  1.  W.  [c.  20]  p.  223.  Sozomen,  I.  vi.  c.  38.  The  Isanrians,  each 
winter,  infested  the  roads  of  Asia  Minor,  as  far  as  the  neighborhood  of  Constan- 
tinople.     Basil,  Epist.  ccl.  apad  Tillemont,  Hist,  des  £mperenrs,  torn.  y.  p.  106. 

■  Sozomen  and  Fhilostorgius  say  that  the  Bishop  Ulphilas  was  one  of  these  am- 
baaradors. — M. 

in.— 9 
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and  authority  of  his  elder  brother,  whose  death  happened  tow- 
A.D.s7fs.  ar<^8  ^^^  6°^  ^^  *^®  preceding  year;  and,  as  the  dis- 
Nov.  IT.  tressf ul  situation  of  the  Goths  required  an  instant 
and  peremptory  decision,  he  was  deprived  of  the  favorite  re- 
source of  feeble  and  timid  minds,  who  consider  the  use  of 
•dilatory  and  ambiguous  measures  as  the  most  admirable  ef- 
forts of  consummate  prudence.  As  long  as  the  same  passions 
and  interests  subsist  among  mankind,  the  questions  of  war 
and  peace,  of  justice  and  policy,  which  were  debated  in  the 
•councils  of  antiquity,  will  frequently  present  themselves  as 
the  subject  of  modern  deliberation.  But  the  most  experienced 
statesman  of  Europe  has  never  been  summoned  to  consider  the 
propriety  or  the  danger  of  admitting  or  rejecting  an  innumer- 
.able  multitude  of  barbarians,  who  are  driven  by  despair  and 
hunger  to  solicit  a  settlement  on  the  territories  of  a  civilized 
nation.  When  that  important  proposition,  so  essentially  con- 
:nected  with  the  public  safety,  was  referred  to  the  ministers  of 
ITalens,  they  were  perplexed  and  divided ;  but  they  soon  ac- 
.quiesced  in  the  flattering  sentiment  which  seemed  the  most 
favorable  to  the  pride,  the  indolence,  and  the  avarice  of  their 
^sovereign.  The  slaves  who  were  decorated  with  the  titles  of 
praefects  and  generals  dissembled  or  disregarded  the  terrors 
•of  this  national  emigration — so  extremely  different,  from  the 
partial  and  accidental  colonies  which  had  been  received  on  the 
•extreme  limits  of  the  empire.  But  they  applauded  the  liber- 
ality of  fortune  which  had  conducted,  from  the  most  distant 
countries  of  the  globe,  a  numerous  and  invincible  army  of 
strangers  to  defend  the  throne  of  Valens,  who  might  now  add 
to  the  royal  treasures  the  immense  sums  of  gold  supplied  by 
the  provincials  to  compensate  their  annual  proportion  of  re- 
cruits. The  prayers  of  the  Goths  were  granted,  and  their  ser- 
vice was  accepted  by  the  imperial  court ;  and  orders  were  im- 
mediately despatched  to  the  civil  and  military  governors  of 
the  Thracian  diocese  to  make  the  necessary  preparations  for 
the  passage  and  subsistence  of  a  great  people,  till  a  proper  and 
sufficient  territory  could  be  allotted  for  their  future  residence. 
The  liberality  of  the  emperor  was  accompanied,  however,  with 
two  harsh  and  rigorous  conditions,  which  prudence  might  jus- 
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tify  on  the  side  of  the  Eomans,  but  which  distress  alone  could 
extort  from  the  indignant  Goths.  Before  they  passed  the  Dan- 
ube they  were  required  to  deliver  their  arms,  and  it  was  in- 
sisted that  their  children  should  be  taken  from  them  and  dis- 
spersed  through  the  provinces  of  Asia,  where  they  might  be 
civilized  by  the  arts  of  education,  and  serve  as  hostages  to  se- 
cure the  fidelity  of  their  parents. 

During  this  suspense  of  a  doubtful  and  distant  negotiation, 
the  impatient  Goths  made  some  rash  attempts  to  pass  the  Dan- 
Tbey  are  ^^^  without  the  permission  of  the  government  whose 
^/SieDRii-  protection  they  had  implored.  Their  motions  were 
^nanem-  strictly  obscrved  by  the  vigilance  of  the  troops  which 
pJre.  were  stationed  along  the  river,  and  their  foremost 

detachments  were  defeated  with  considerable  slaughter;  yet 
such  were  the  timid  councils  of  the  reign  of  Valens  that  the 
brave  officers  who  had  served  their  country  in  the  execution 
of  their  duty  were  punished  by  the  loss  of  their  employments, 
and  narrowly  escaped  the  loss  of  their  heads.  The  imperial 
mandate  was  at  length  received  for  transporting  over  the 
Danube  the  whole  body  of  the  Gothic  nation ;"  but  the  ex- 
ecution of  this  order  was  a  task  of  labor  and  difficulty.  The 
stream  of  the  Danube,  which  in  those  parts  is  above  a  mile 
broad,"*  had  been  swelled  by  incessant  rains,  and  in  this  tu- 
multuous passage  many  were  swept  away  and  drowned  by  the 
rapid  violence  of  the  current.  A  large  fleet  of  vessels,  of  boats, 
and  of  canoes  was  provided ;  many  days  and  nights  they  passed 
and  repassed  with  indefatigable  toil ;  and  the  most  strenuous 
diligence  was  exerted  by  the  officers  of  Valens  that  not  a  sin- 
gle barbarian,  of  those  who  were  reserved  to  subvert  the  foun- 
dations of  Rome,  should  be  left  on  the  opposite  shore.     It  was 

**  The  passage  of  the  Danabe  is  exposed  by  Ammianas  (xxxi.  8,  4),  Zosimus 
(\.  iv.  [c.  20]  p.  223,  224),  Eunapius  in  Excerpt.  Legat.  (p.  19,  20  [p.  49,  60,  edit. 
Bonn]},  and  Jornandes  (c.  25,  26).  Ammianus  declares  (c.  5)  that  he  means  only 
**ipsa8  rerum  digerere  summitates."  But  he  often  takes  a  false  measure  of  their 
importance,  and  his  superfluons  prolixity  is  disagreeably  balanced  by  his  unseason- 
able brenty. 

"  ChishuU,  a  curious  traveller,  has  remarked  the  breadth  of  the  Danube,  which 
he  passed  to  the  south  of  Bucharest,  near  the  conflux  of  the  A  rgish  (p.  77).  He 
admires  the  beauty  and  spontaneous  plenty  of  Mcesia,  or  Bulgaria. 
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thought  expedient  that  an  accurate  account  should  be  taken 
of  their  numbers ;  but  the  persons  who  were  employed  soon 
desisted,  with  amazement  and  dismay,  from  the  prosecution 
of  the  endless  and  impracticable  task  ;•'  and  the  principal  his- 
torian of  the  age  most  seriously  aflSrms  that  the  prodigious 
armies  of  Darius  and  Xerxes,  which  had  so  long  been  consid- 
ered as  the  fables  of  vain  and  credulous  antiquity,  were  now 
justified  in  the  eyes  of  mankind  by  the  evidence  of  fact  and 
experience.  A  probable  testimony  has  fixed  the  number  of 
the  Gothic  warriors  at  two  hundred  thousand  men ;  and  if  we 
can  venture  to  add  the  just  proportion  of  women,  of  children, 
and  of  slaves,  the  whole  mass  of  people  which  composed  this 
formidable  emigration  must  have  amounted  to  near  a  million 
of  persons,  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages.  The  children  of  the 
Goths,  those  at  least  of  a  distinguished  rank,  were  separated 
from  the  multitude.  They  were  conducted  without  delay  to 
the  distant  seats  assigned  for  their  residence  and  education ; 
and,  as  the  numerous  train  of  hostages  or  captives  passed 
through  the  cities,  their  gay  and  splendid  apparel,  their  robust 
and  martial  figure,  excited  the  surprise  and  envy  of  the  pro- 
vincials.* But  the  stipulation,  the  most  offensive  to  the  Goths 
and  the  most  important  to  the  Romans,  was  shamefully  eluded. 
The  barbarians,  who  considered  their  arms  as  the  ensigns  of 
honor  and  the  pledges  of  safety,  were  disposed  to  offer  a  price 

•^  Qiiem  qai  scire  velit,  Libyci  velit  aequoris  idem 

Discere  quam  mults  Zephyro  turbentur  arenee. 

Ammianus  has  inserted  in  his  prose  these  lines  of  Virgil  (Georgic.  1.  ii.  105),  orig- 
inally designed  by  the  poet  to  express  the  impossibility  of  numbering  the  different 
sorts  of  vines.     See  Plin.  Hist  Natur.  1.  xiv. 


»  A  very  corious  but  obscure  passage  of  Eunapius  appears  to  me  to  hare  been  mis- 
understood by  M.  Mai,  to  whom  we  owe  its  discovery.  The  substance  is  as  follows : 
"  The  Goths  transported  over  the  river  their  native  deities,  with  their  priests  of 
both  sexes,  but  concerning  their  rites  they  maintained  a  deep  and  ^adamantine  si- 
lence.* To*  the  Romans  they  pretended  to  be  generally  Christians,  and  placed  cer- 
tain persons  to  represent  bishops  in  a  conspicuous  manner  on  their  wagons.  There 
was  even  among  them  a  sort  of  what  are  called  monks,  persons  whom  it  was  not 
difficult  to  mimic ;  it  was  enough  to  wear  black  raiment,  to  be  wicked,  and  held 
in  respect,  irovripdiQ  re  fHvai  kgx  -KUTTivtoQaC^  (Eunapius  hated  the  "  black-robed 
monks,"  as  appears  in  another  passage,  with  the  cordial  detestation  of  a  heathen 
philosopher.)  **  Thus,  while  they  faithfully  but  secretly  adhered  to  their  own  re- 
ligion, the  Komnns  were  weak  enough  to  suppose  them  perfect  Christians."  Mai, 
p.  277.     Eunapius,  edit.  Niebuhr,  p.  82.— M. 
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which  the  lust  or  avarice  of  the  imperial  oflScers  was  easily 
tempted  to  accept.  To  preserve  their  arms,  the  haughty  war- 
riors consented,  with  some  reluctance,  to  prostitute  their  wives 
or  their  daughters ;  the  charms  of  a  beauteous  maid  or  a  come- 
ly  boy  secured  the  connivance  of  the  inspectors,  who  some- 
times cast  an  eye  of  covetousness  on  the  fringed  carpets  and 
linen  garments  of  their  new  allies,"  or  who  sacrificed  their 
duty  to  the  mean  consideration  of  filling  their  farms  with  cat- 
tle and  their  houses  with  slaves.  The  Goths,  with  arms  in 
their  hands,  were  permitted  to  enter  the  boats ;  and,  when 
their  strength  was  collected  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  the 
immense  camp  which  was  spread  over  the  plains  and  the  hills 
of  the  Lower  Maesia  assumed  a  threatening  and  even  hostile 
aspect.  The  leaders  of  the  Ostrogoths,  Alatheus  and  Saphrax, 
the  guardians  of  their  infant  king,  appeared  soon  afterwards 
on  the  northern  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  immediately  de- 
spatched their  -ambassadors  to  the  court  of  Antioch  to  solicit, 
with  the  same  professions  of  allegiance  and  gratitude,  the  same 
favor  which  had  been  granted  to  the  suppliant  Visigoths.  The 
absolute  refusal  of  Valens  suspended  their  progress,  and  dis- 
covered the  repentance,  the  suspicions,  and  the  fears  of  the 
imperial  council. 

An  undisciplined  and  unsettled  nation  of  barbarians  re- 
quired the  firmest  temper  and  the  most  dexterous  manage- 
_  .  ^.         ment.     The  daily  subsistence  of  near  a  million  of 

Their  dia-  _.  •;.  __.  i.-.i, 

treraaDddifl.  extntordmary  subjects  could  be  supplied  only  by 
constant  and  skilful  diligence,  and  might  continu- 
ally be  interrupted  by  mistake  or  accident.  The  insolence  or 
the  indignation  of  the  Goths,  if  they  conceived  themselves  to 
be  the  objects  either  of  fear  or  of  contempt,  might  urge  them 
to  the  most  desperate  extremities,  and  the  fortune  of  the  State 
seemed  to  depend  on  the  prudence  as  well  as  the  integrity  of 
the  generals  of  Valens.  At  this  important  crisis  the  military 
government  of  Thrace  was  exercised  by  Lupicinus  and  Maxi- 

**  Eonapias  and  Zosimas  curiously  specify  these  articles  of  Gothic  wenlth  and 
luxury.  Yet  it  must  be  presumed  that  they  were  the  manufactures  of  the  prov- 
inces, which  the  barbarians  had  acquired  as  the  spoils  of  war  or  as  the  gifts  or 
merchandise  of  peace. 
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mu8,  in  whose  venal  minds  the  slightest  hope  of  private  emol- 
ument outweighed  every  consideration  of  public  advantage, 
and  whose  guilt  was  only  alleviated  by  their  incapacity  of  dis- 
cerning the  pernicious  effects  of  their  rash  and  criminal  ad- 
ministration. Instead  of  obeying  the  orders  of  their  sover- 
eign, and  satisfying  with  decent  liberality  the  demands  of  the 
Goths,  they  levied  an  ungenerous  and  oppressive  tax  on  the 
wants  of  the  hungry  barbarians.  The  vilest  food  was  sold  at 
an  extravagant  price ;  and,  in  the  room  of  wholesome  and  sub- 
stantial provisions,  the  markets  were  filled  with  the  flesh  of 
dogs  and  of  unclean  animals  who  had  died  of  disease.  To 
obtain  the  valuable  acquisition  of  a  pound  of  bread,  the  Goths 
resigned  the  possession  of  an  expensive  though  serviceable 
slave,  and  a  small  quantity  of  meat  was  greedily  purchased 
with  ten  pounds  of  a  precious  but  useless  metal."  When 
their  property  was  exhausted,  they  continued  this  necessary 
traffic  by  the  sale  of  their  sons  and  daughters ;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  love  of  freedom  which  animated  every  Gothic 
breast,  they  submitted  to  the  humiliating  maxim  that  it  was 
better  for  their  children  to  be  maintained  in  a  servile  condi- 
tion than  to  perish  in  a  state  of  wretched  and  helpless  inde- 
pendence. The  most  lively  resentment  is  excited  by  the  tyr- 
anny of  pretended  benefactors,  who  sternly  exact  the  debt  of 
gratitude  which  they  have  cancelled  by  subsequent  injuries ; 
a  spirit  of  discontent  insensibly  arose  in  the  camp  of  the  bar- 
barians, who  pleaded,  without  success,  the  merit  of  their  pa- 
tient and  dutiful  behavior,  and  loudly  complained  of  the  in- 
hospitable treatment  which  they  had  received  from  their  new 

'^Decern  libras;  the  word  silver  must  be  understood.  Jomandes  betrays  the 
passions  and  prejudices  of  a  Goth.  The  servile  Greeks,  Eunapius*  and  Zosimus, 
disguise  the  Roman  oppression,  and  execrate  the  perfidy  of  the  barbarians.  Am- 
mianus,  a  patriot  historian,  slightly  and  reluctantly  touches  on  the  odious  subject. 
Jerome,  who  wrote  almost  on  the  spot,  is  fair  though  concise.  **Per  avaritiam 
Maximi  duels,  ad  rcbellionem  fame  coacti  smit"  (in  Chron.  [tom.  viii.  p.  817,  edit. 
Valbrs.]). 

»  A  new  passage  from  the  history  of  Eunapius  is  nearer  to  the  truth.  **  It  ap- 
peared to  our  commanders  a  legitimate  source  of  gain  to  be  bribed  by  the  barba- 
rians :  KtpSas  avroiQ  idoKtt  yvrjviov  to  dutpoSoKiXaOai  vapd  twv  woXefiiuv."  Edit. 
Kicbuhr,  p.  82.— M. 
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allies.  They  beheld  aronnd  them  the  wealth  and  plenty  of  a 
fertile  province,  in  the  midst  of  which  they  suffered  the  intol- 
erable hardships  of  artificial  famine.  But  the  means  of  relief, 
and  even  of  revenge,  were  in  their  hands,  since  the  rapacious- 
ness  of  their  tyrants  had  left  to  an  injured  people  the  posses- 
sion and  the  use  of  arms.  The  clamors  of  a  multitude,  untaught 
to  disguise  their  sentiments,  announced  the  first  symptoms  of 
resistance,  and  alarmed  the  timid  and  guilty  minds  of  Lupi- 
cinus  and  Maximus.  Those  crafty  ministers,  who  substituted 
the  cunning  of  temporary  expedients  to  the  wise  and  salutary 
counsels  of  general  policy,  attempted  to  remove  the  Goths 
from  their  dangerous  station  on  the  frontiers  of  the  empire, 
and  to  disperse  them,  in  separate  quarters  of  cantonment, 
through  the  interior  provinces.  As  they  were  conscious  how 
ill  they  had  deserved  the  resp*ect  or  confidence  of  the  barbari- 
ans, they  diligently  collected  from  every  side  a  military  force 
that  might  urge  the  tardy  and  reluctant  march  of  a  people 
who  had  not  yet  renounced  the  title  or  the  duties  of  Roman 
subjects.  But  the  generals  of  Valens,  while  their  attention 
was  solely  directed  to  the  discontented  Visigoths,  imprudently 
disarmed  the  ships  and  the  fortifications  which  constituted  the 
defence  of  the  Danube.  The  fatal  oversight  was  observed  and 
improved  by  Alatheus  and  Saphrax,  who  anxiously  watched 
the  favorable  moment  of  escaping  from  the  pursuit  of  the 
Huns.  By  the  help  of  such  rafts  and  vessels  as  could  be  has- 
tily procured,  the  leaders  of  the  Ostrogoths  transported,  with- 
out opposition,  their  king  and  their  army,  and  boldly  fixed  a 
hostile  and  independent  camp  on  the  territories  of  the  em- 
pire.'" 

Under  the  name  of  Judges,  Alavivus  and  Fritigern  were  the 
leaders  of  the  Visigoths  in  peace  and  war ;  and  the  authority 

which  they  derived  from  their  birth  was  ratified  by 
Goth8in  the  free  consent  of  the  nation.  In  a  season  of  tran- 
thcirflret       quillity  their  power  might  have  been  equal  as  well 

as  their  rank ;  but  as  soon  as  their  countrymen 
were  exasperated  by  hunger  and  oppression,  the  superior  abil- 

^°  Ammianus,  xxxi.  4/5. 
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ities  of  Fritigern  assumed  the  military  command,  whicli  he 
was  qualified  to  exercise  for  the  public  welfare.  He  restrained 
the  impatient  spirit  of  the  Visigoths  till  the  injuries  and  the 
insults  of  their  tyrants  should  justify  their  resistance  in  the 
opinion  of  mankind  ;  but  he  was  not  disposed  to  sacrifice  any 
solid  advantages  for  the  empty  praise  of  justice  and  modera- 
tion. Sensible  of  the  benefits  which  would  result  from  the 
union  of  the  Gothic  powers  under  the  same  standard,  he  se- 
cretly cultivated  the  friendship  of  the  Ostrogoths ;  and  while 
he  professed  an  implicit  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  Boman 
generals,  he  proceeded  by  slow  marches  towards  Marcianopo- 
lis,  the  capital  of  the  Lower  Msesia,  about  seventy  miles  from 
the  banks  of  the  Danube.  On  that  fatal  spot  the  flames  of 
discord  and  mutual  hatred  burst  forth  into  a  dreadful  confla- 
gration. Lupicinus  had  invited  the  Gothic  chiefs  to  a  splendid 
entertainment ;  and  their  martial  train  remained  under  arms 
at  the  entrance  of  the  palace.  But  the  gates  of  the  city  were 
strictly  guarded,  and  the  barbarians  were  sternly  excluded  from 
the  use  of  a  plentiful  market,  to  which  they  asserted  their 
equal  claim  of  subjects  and  allies.  Their  humble  prayers  were 
rejected  with  insolence  and  derision  ;  and  as  their  patience 
was  now  exhausted,  the  townsmen,  the  soldiers,  and  the  Goths 
were  soon  involved  in  a  conflict  of  passionate  altercation  and 
angry  reproaches.  A  blow  was  imprudently  given  ;  a  sword 
was  hastily  drawn  ;  and  the  first  blood  that  was  spilled  in  this 
accidental  quarrel  became  the  signal  of  a  long  and  destructive 
war.  In  the  midst  of  noise  and  brutal  intemperance,  Lupici- 
nus was  informed  by  a  secret  messenger  that  many  of  his  sol- 
diers were  slain  and  despoiled  of  their  arms ;  and  as  he  was 
already  inflamed  by  wine  and  oppressed  by  sleep,  he  issued  a 
rash  command,  that  their  death  should  be  revenged  by  the 
massacre  of  the  guards  of  Fritigern  and  Alavivns.  The  clam- 
orous shouts  and  dying  groans  apprised  Fritigern  of  his  ex- 
treme danger ;  and,  as  he  possessed  the  calm  and  intrepid  spirit 
of  a  hero,  he  saw  that  he  was  lost  if  he  allowed  a  moment  of 
deliberation  to  the  man  who  had  so  deeply  injured  him.  "  A 
trifling  dispute,"  said  the  Gothic  leader,  with  a  firm  but  gentle 
tone  of  voice, "  appears  to  have  arisen  between  the  two  nations ; 
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bnt  it  may  be  productive  of  the  most  dangerous  consequences, 
unless  the  tumult  is  immediately  pacified  by  the  assurance  of 
our  safety  and  the  authority  of  our  presence."  At  these  words 
Fritigern  and  his  companions  drew  their  swords,  opened  their 
passage  through  the  unresisting  crowd,  which  filled  the  palace, 
the  streets,  and  the  gates  of  Marcianopolis,  and,  mounting  their 
horses,  hastily  vanished  from  the  eyes  of  the  astonished  Ro- 
mans. The  generals  of  the  Goths  were  saluted  by  the  fierce 
and  joyful  acclamations  of  the  camp ;  war  was  instantly  re- 
solved, and  the  resolution  was  executed  without  delay :  the 
banners  of  the  nation  were  displayed  according  to  the  custom 
of  their  ancestors ;  and  the  air  resounded  with  the  harsh  and 
mournful  music  of  the  barbarian  tnimpet."  The  weak  and 
guilty  Lupicinus,  who  had  dared  to  provoke,  who  had  neglect- 
ed to  destroy,  and  who  still  presumed  to  despise  his  formidable 
enemy,  marched  against  the  Goths,  at  the  head  of  such  a  mil- 
itary force  as  could  be  collected  on  this  sudden  emergency. 
The  barbarians  expected  his  approach  about  nine  miles  from 
Marcianopolis  ;  and  on  this  occasion  the  talents  of  the  general 
were  found  to  be  of  more  prevailing  eflicacy  than  the  weapons 
and  discipline  of  the  troops.  The  valor  of  the  Goths  was  so 
ably  directed  by  the  genius  of  Fritigern  that  they  broke,  by 
a  dose  and  vigorous  attack,  the  ranks  of  the  Roman  legions. 
Lupicinus  left  his  arms  and  standards,  his  tribunes  and  his 
bravest  soldiers,  on  the  field  of  battle  ;  and  their  useless  cour- 
age served  only  to  protect  the  ignominious  flight  of  their  lead- 
er. "  That  successful  day  put  an  end  to  the  distress  of  the 
barbarians  and  the  security  of  the  Romans :  from  that  day  the 
Goths,  renouncing  the  precarious  condition  of  strangers  and 

'*  Vexillis  de  more  sablatis,  auditisqae  tHste  aonantibus  classicis. — Ammian. 
xxxi.  5.  These  are  the  rauca  cormta  of  Claudian  (in  Kutin.  ii.  57),  the  large 
horns  of  the  Uri^  or  wild  bull — such  as  have  been  more  recently  used  by  the  Swiss 
castons  of  Uri  and  Unterwald  (Simler,  De  Republic&  Helvet.  1.  ii.  p.  201,  edit.  Fuse- 
lin.  Tigur.  1734).  Their  military  horn  is  finely,  though  perhaps  casually,  intro- 
duced in  an  original  narrative  of  the  battle  of  Nancy  (a.d.  1477).  **  Attendant 
le  combat  le  dit  cor  fut  comd  par  trois  fois,  tant  que  le  vent  du  souffleur  ponvoit 
dnrer :  ce  qui  esbahit  fort  Monsieur  de  Bourgoigne ;  car  dtfja  a  Morat  tavoit 
ony.^*  (See  the  Pieces  Justificatives  in  the  4to  edition  of  Philippe  de  Comines, 
torn.  ill.  p.  493.) 
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exiles,  assumed  the  character  of  citizens  and  masters,  claimed 
an  absolute  dominion  over  the  possessors  of  land,  and  held,  in 
their  own  right,  the  northern  provinces  of  the  empire,  which 
are  bounded  by  the  Danube."  Such  are  the  words  of  the 
Gothic  historian,"  who  celebrates,  with  rude  eloquence,  the 
glory  of  his  countrymen.  But  the  dominion  of  the  barbari- 
ans was  exercised  only  for  the  purposes  of  rapine  and  destruc- 
tion. As  they  had  been  deprived  by  the  ministers  of  the  em- 
peror of  tlie  common  benefits  of  nature  and  the  fair  intercourse 
of  social  life,  they  retaliated  the  injustice  on  the  subjects  of 
the  empire ;  and  the  crimes  of  Lupicinus  were  expiated  by  the 
ruin  of  the  peaceful  husbandmen  of  Thrace,  the  con- 
traiJiuto  flagration  of  their  villages,  and  the  massacre  or  cap- 
tivity of  their  innocent  families.  The  report  of  the 
Gothic,  victory  was  soon  diflfused  over  the  adjacent  country ; 
and  while  it  filled  the  minds  of  the  Romans  with  terror  and 
dismay,  their  own  hasty  imprudence  contributed  to  increase 
the  forces  of  Fritigern  and  the  calamities  of  the  province. 
Some  time  before  the  great  emigration,  a  numerous  body  of 
Goths,  under  the  command  of  Suerid  and  Colias,  had  been 
received  into  the  protection  and  service  of  tlie  empire."  They 
were  encamped  under  the  walls  of  Hadrianople  ;  but  the  min- 
isters of  Valens  were  anxious  to  remove  them  beyond  the  Hel- 
lespont, at  a  distance  from  the  dangerous  temptation  which 
might  so  easily  be  communicated  by  the  neighborhood  and  the 
success  of  their  countrymen.  The  respectful  submission  with 
which  they  yielded  to  the  order  of  their  march  might  be  con- 
sidered as  a  proof  of  their  fidelity  ;  and  their  moderate  request 
of  a  suflScient  allowance  of  provisions  and  of  a  delay  of  only 
two  days  was  expressed  in  the  most  dutiful  terms.  But  the 
first  magistrate  of  Hadrianople,  incensed  by  some  disorders 
which  had  been  committed  at  his  country-house,  refused  this 
indulgence ;  and,  arming  against  them  the  inhabitants  and  man- 

^'  Jomandes  de  Rebus  Geiicis,  c.  26,  p.  648,  edit.  Grot.  These  ^lendidi  panni 
(they  are  comparatively  such)  are  undoubtedly  transcribed  from  the  larger  histo- 
ries of  Priscus,  Ablavias,  or  Cassiodoms. 

^'  "  Cum  populis  suis  longe  ante  suscepti. "  We  are  ignorant  of  the  precise  date 
and  circumstances  of  their  transmigration. 
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ufacturers  of  a  populous  city,  he  urged,  with  hostile  threats, 
their  instant  departure.  The  barbarians  stood  silent  and 
amazed,  till  they  were  exasperated  by  the  insulting  clamors 
and  missile  weapons  of  the  populace ;  but  when  patience  or 
con  tempi;  was  fatigued,  they  crushed  the  undisciplined  multi- 
tude, inflicted  many  a  shameful  wound  on  the  backs  of  their 
flying  enemies,  and  despoiled  them  of  the  splendid  arnjor'* 
which  they  were  unworthy  to  bear.  The  resemblance  of  their 
sufferings  and  their  actions  soon  united  this  victorious  detach- 
ment to  the  nation  of  the  Visigoths ;  the  troops  of  Colias  and 
Suerid  expected  the  approach  of  the  great  Fritigern,  ranged 
themselves  under  his  standard,  and  signalized  their  ardor  in 
the  siege  of  Hadrian ople.  But  the  resistance  of  the  garrison 
informed  the  barbarians  that  in  the  attack  of  regular  fortifi- 
cations the  efforts  of  unskilful  courage  are  seldom  effectual. 
Their  general  acknowledged  his  error,  raised  the  siege,  declared 
that  "  he  was  at  peace  with  stone  walls," "  and  revenged  his 
disappointment  on  the  adjacent  country.  He  accepted  with 
pleasure  the  useful  reinforcement  of  hardy  workmen  who  la- 
bored in  the  gold-mines  of  Thrace'"  for  the  emolument  and 
under  the  lash  of  an  unfeeling  master ;''  and  these  new  asso- 
ciates conducted  the  barbarians,  through  the  secret  paths,  to 
the  most  sequestered  places,  which  had  been  chosen  to  secure 
the  inhabitants,  the  cattle,  and  the  magazines  of  com.  With 
the  assistance  of  such  guides,  nothing  could  remain  impervious 
or  inaccessible :  resistance  was  fatal ;  flight  was  impracticable ; 

^*  An  imperial  manufiicture  of  shields,  etc.,  was  established  at  Hadrianople ;  and 
the  populace  were  headed  by  the  fabricenses,  or  workmen  (Vales,  ad  Ammian. 
xxxi.  6). 

'**  Pacem  sibi  esse  cam  parietibas  memorans. — Ammian.  xxxi.  6. 

^'  These  mines  were  in  the  country  of  the  Bessi,  in  the  ridge  of  mountains,  the 
Rhodope,  that  inns  between  Philippi  and  Phillppopolis,  two  Macedonian  cities, 
which  derived  their  name  and  origin  from  the  father  of  Alexander.  From  the 
mines  of  Thrace  he  annually  received  the  value,  not  the  weight,  of  a  thousand  tal- 
ents (£200,000)— a  revenue  which  paid  the  phalanx  and  corrupted  the  orators  of 
Greece.  See  Diodor.  Siculus,  tom.  ii.  1.  xvi.  [c.  8]  p.  88,  edit.  Wesseling.  Gode- 
froy's  Commentary  on  the  Theodosian  Code,  tom.  iii.  p.  496.  Cellarius,  Geo- 
graph.  Antiq.  tom.  i.  p.  G76,  857.    D'Anville,  Geographic  Aneienne,  U)m.  i.  p.  336. 

''"'  As  those  nnhappy  workmen  often  ran  away,  Valens  had  enacted  severe  laws 
to  drag  them  from  their  hiding-places.     Cod.  Theodosian.  1.  x.  tit.  xix.  leg.  5,  7. 
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and  the  patient  submission  of  helpless  innocence  seldom  found 
mercy  from  the  barbarian  conqueror.  In  the  course  of  these 
depredations,  a  great  number  of  the  children  of  the  Goths,  who 
had  been  sold  into  captivity,  were  restored  to  the  embraces  of 
their  afflicted  parents;  but  these  tender  interviews,  which 
might  have  revived  and  cherished  in  their  minds  some  senti- 
ments of  humanity,  tended  only  to  stimulate  their  native  fierce- 
ness by  the  desire  of  revenge.  They  listened,  with  eager  at- 
tention, to  the  complaints  of  their  captive  children,  who  had 
suffered  the  most  cruel  indignities  from  the  lustful  or  angry 
passions  of  their  masters ;  and  the  same  cruelties,  the  same  in- 
dignities, were  severely  retaliated  on  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  the  Komans." 

The  imprudence  of  Valens  and  his  ministers  had  introduced 
into  the  heart  of  the  empire  a  nation  of  enemies ;  but  the  Vis- 
operations  igoths  might  even  yet  have  been  reconciled  by  the 
war?**  ^^^*®  manly  confession  of  past  errors  and  the  sincere  per- 
A.D.S77.  formance  of  former  engagements.  These  healing 
and  temperate  measures  seemed  to  concur  with  the  timorous 
disposition  of  the  sovereign  of  the  East ;  but  on  this  occasion 
alone  Valens  was  brave,  and  his  unseasonable  bravery  was  fa- 
tal to  himself  and  to  his  subjects.  He  declared  his  intention 
of  marching  from  Antioch  to  Constantinople  to  subdue  this 
dangerous  rebellion  ;  and,  as  he  was  not  ignorant  of  the  dif- 
culties  of  the  enterprise,  he  solicited  the  assistance  of  his 
nephew,  the  Emperor  Gratian,  who  commanded  all  the  forces 
of  the  West.  The  veteran  troops  were  hastily  recalled  from 
the  defence  of  Armenia ;  that  important  frontier  w^as  aban- 
doned to  the  discretion  of  Sapor  ;  and  tlie  immediate  conduct 
of  the  Gothic  war  was  intrusted,  during  the  absence  of  Valens, 
to  his  lieutenants,  Trajan  and  Profuturus,  two  generals  who 
indulged  themselves  in  a  very  false  and  favorable  opinion  of 
their  own  abilities.  On  their  arrival  in  Thrace,  tliey  were 
joined  by  Richomer,  count  of  the  domestics ;  and  the  auxil- 
iaries of  the  West  that  marched  under  his  banner  were  com- 
posed of  the  Gallic  legions,  reduced  indeed  by  a  spirit  of  de- 

""  See  Ammianus,  xxxi.  5,  6.  The  historian  of  the  Gothic  war  loses  time  and 
space  by  an  onseasonable  recapitalation  of  the  ancient  inroads  of  the  barbarians. 
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sertion  to  the  vain  appearances  of  strength  and  numbers.  In 
a  council  of  war,  which  was  influenced  by  pride  rather  than 
by  reason,  it  was  resolved  to  seek  and  to  encounter  the  barba- 
rians, who  lay  encamped  in  the  spacious  and  fertile  meadows 
near  the  most  southern  of  the  six  mouths  of  the  Danube." 
Their  camp  was  surrounded  by  the  usual  fortification  of  wag- 
ons f  and  the  barbarians,  secure  within  the  vast  circle  of  the 
enclosure,  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  their  valor  and  the  spoils  of 
the  province.  In  the  midst  of  riotous  intemperance,  the 
watchful  Fritigem  observed  the  motions  and  penetrated  the 
designs  of  the  Romans.  He  perceived  that  the  numbers  of 
the  enemy  were  continually  increasing ;  and,  as  he  understood 
their  intention  of  attacking  his  rear  as  soon  as  the  scarcity  of 
forage  should  oblige  him  to  remove  his  camp,  he  recalled  to 
their  standard  his  predatory  detachments,  which  covered  the 
adjacent  country.  As  soon  as  they  descried  the  flaming  bea- 
cons," they  obeyed  with  incredible  speed  the  signal  of  their 
leader ;  the  camp  was  filled  with  the  martial  crowd  of  barba- 
rians, their  inipatient  clamors  demanded  the  battle,  and  their 
tumultuous  zeal  was  approved  and  animated  by  the  spirit  of' 
their  chiefs.  The  evening  was  already  far  advanced  ;  and  the 
two  armies  prepared  themselves  for  the  approaching  combat, 
which  was  deferred  only  till  the  dawn  of  day.  While  the 
trumpets  sounded  to  arms,  the  undaunted  courage  of  the  Goths 
was  confirmed  by  the  mutual  obligation  of  a  solemn  oath ;  and, 
as  they  advanced  to  meet  the  enemy,  the  rude  songs  which 
celebrated  the  glory  of  their  forefathers  were  mingled  with 
their  fierce  and  dissonant  outcries,  and  opposed  to  the  artifi- 


'•  The  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  (p.  226,  227,  edit.  Wesseling)  marks  the  situation 
of  this  place  about  sixty  miles  north  of  Tomi,  Ovid's  exile  ;  and  the  name  of  Sali- 
ces  (the  willows)  expresses  the  nature  of  the  soil. 

*"  This  circle  of  wagons,  the  carrago^  was  the  usual  fortification  of  the  barba- 
rians (Vegetius  de  Re  Militari,  1.  iii.  c.  10.  Valesius  ad  Ammian.  xxxi.  7).  The 
practice  and  the  name  were  preserved  by  their  descendants  as  late  as  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  charroy^  which  surrounded  the  ost^  is  a  word  familiar  to  the  read- 
ers of  Froissart  or  Oomines. 

'*  "  Statim  ut  accensi  malleoli  **  [Amm.  xxxi.  7].  I  have  used  the  literal  sense  of 
real  torches  or  beacons ;  but  I  almost  suspect  that  it  is  only  one  of  those  turgid 
metaphors,  those  false  ornaments,  that  perpetually  disfigure  the  style  of  Ammianns. 
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cial  harmony  of  the  Roman  shout.  Some  military  skill  was 
displayed  by  Fritigern  to  gain  the  advantage  of  a  command- 
ing eminence ;  but  the  bloody  conflict,  which  began  and  ended 
with  the  light,  was  maintained  on  either  side  by  the  personal 
and  obstinate  efforts  of  strength,  valor,  and  agility.  The  le- 
gions of  Armenia  supported  their  fame  in  arms,  but  they  were 
oppressed  by  the  irresistible  weight  of  the  hostile  multitude. 
The  left  wing  of  the  Romans  was  thrown  into  disorder,  and  the 
field  was  strewn  with  their  mangled  carcasses.  This  partial 
defeat  was  balanced,  however,  by  partial  success ;  and  when 
the  two  armies,  at  a  late  hour  of  the  evening,  retreated  to  their 
respective  camps,  neither  of  them  could  claim  the  honors  or 
the  effects  of  a  decisive  victory..  The  real  loss  was  more  se- 
verely felt  by  the  Romans,  in  proportion  to  the  smallness  of 
their  numbers ;  but  the  Goths  were  so  deeply  confounded  and 
dismayed  by  this  vigorous,  and  perhaps  unexpected,  resistance 
that  they  remained  seven  days  within  the  circle  of  their  forti- 
fications. Such  funeral  rites  as  the  circumstances  of  time  and 
place  would  admit  were  piously  discharged  to  some  officers  of 
distinguished  rank;  but  the  indiscriminate  vulgar  were  left 
unburied  on  the  plain.  Their  flesh  was  greedily  devoured  by 
the  birds  of  prey,  who  in  that  age  enjoyed  very  frequent  and 
delicious  feasts ;  and,  several  years  afterwards,  the  white  and 
naked  bones  which  covered  the  wide  extent  of  the  fields  pre- 
sented to  the  eyes  of  Ammianus  a  dreadful  monument  of  the 
battle  of  Salices.*' 

The  progress  of  the  Goths  had  been  checked  by  the  doubt- 
ful event  of  that  bloody  day ;  and  the  imperial  generals,  whose 
Union  of  the  ^^7  would  have  been  consumed  by  the  repetition 
Se^HoniJ^  of  such  a  coutcst,  embraced  the  more  rational  plan 
Aiani,etc.  ^f  destroying  the  barbarians  by  the  wants  and  pres- 
sure of  their  own  multitudes.     They  prepared  to  confine  the 

"*  Indicant  nunc  usque  albentes  ossibus  campi.  — Ammian.  xxxi.  7.  The  histo- 
rian might  have  viewed  these  pUiins,  either  as  a  soldier  or  as  a  traveller.  But  his 
modesty  has  suppressed  the  adventures  of  his  own  life  subsequent  to  the  Persian 
wars  of  Constantius  and  Julian.  We  are  ignorant  of  the  time  when  he  quitted  the 
ser\'ice  and  retired  to  Rome,  where  he  appears  to  have  composed  his  History  of 
his  Own  Times. 
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Yisigoths  in  the  narrow  angle  of  land  between  the  Danube, 
the  desert  of  Scythia,  and  the  mountains  of  Hflemus  till  their 
strength  and  spirit  should  be  insensibly  wasted  by  the  inevi- 
table operation  of  famine.  The  design  was  prosecuted  with 
some  conduct  and  success :  the  barbarians  had  almost  exhaust- 
ed their  own  magazines  and  the  harvests  of  the  country ;  and 
the  diligence  of  Satuminus,  the  niaster-general  of  the  cavahy, 
was  employed  to  improve  the  strength  and  to  contract  the  ex- 
tent of  the  Koman  fortifications.  His  labors  were  interrupt- 
ed by  the  alarming  intelligence  that  new  swarms  of  barbari- 
ans had  passed  the  unguarded  Danube  either  to  support  the 
cause  or  to  imitate  the  example  of  Fritigem.  The  just  ap- 
prehension that  he  himself  might  be  surrounded  and  over- 
jvhelmed  by  the  arms  of  hostile  and  unknown  nations  com- 
pelled Satuminus  to  relinquish  the  siege  of  the  Gothic  camp; 
and  the  indignant  Visigoths,  breaking  from  their  confinement, 
satiated  their  hunger  and  revenge  by  the  repeated  devastation 
of  the  fruitful  country  which  extends  above  three  hundred 
miles  from  the  banks  of  the  Danube  to  the  straits  of  the  Hel- 
lespont." The  sagacious  Fritigem  had  successfully  appealed 
to  the  passions  as  well  as  to  the  interest  of  his  barbarian  al- 
lies ;  and  the  love  of  rapine  and  the  hatred  of  Rome  second- 
ed, or  even  prevented,  the  eloquence  of  his  ambassadors.  He 
cemented  a  strict  and  useful  alliance  with  the  great  body  of 
his  countrymen  who  obeyed  Alatheus  and  Saphrax  as  the 
guardians  of  their  infant  king.  The  long  animosity  of  rival 
tribes  was  suspended  by  the  sense  of  their  common  interest. 
The  independent  part  of  the  nation  was  associated  under  one 
standard;  and  the  chiefs  of  the  Ostrogoths  appear  to  have 
yielded  to  the  superior  genius  of  the  general  of  the  Visigoths. 
He  obtained  the  formidable  aid  of  the  Taifalge,*  whose  mili- 

"  Aminian.  xxxi.  8. 


*  The  Taifala  inhabited  that  part  of  the  province  of  Dacia  which  is  now  called 
Wallachia.  Thej  are  first  mentioned  as  allies  of  the  Thervingi  in  a.d.  291  (Ma- 
roertin.  Panegrr.  ii.  c.  17).  Their  ethnological  relations  are  uncertain.  Zosimus 
vaguely  calls  them  Scythians  (ii.  c.  81) ;  St.  Martin  conjectures  that  they  were 
the  last  remains  of  the  great  and  powerful  nation  of  the  Dacians,  and  Latham 
that  they  were  Slavonians.  But  we  only  know  for  certain  that  they  were  con- 
stantly allies  of  the  Visigoths,  and  that  Famobius,  one  of  their  chiefs,  is  expressly 
called  a  Goth  by  Ammianns  (xxxi.  c.  9).     They  subsequently  accompanied  the 
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tary  renown  was  disgraced  and  polluted  by  the  pnblic  infamy 
of  their  domestic  manners.  Every  youth  on  his  entrance  into 
the  world  was  united  by  the  ties  of  honorable  friendship  and 
brutal  love  to  some  warrior  of  the  tribe ;  nor  could  he  hope 
to  be  released  from  this  unnatural  connection  till  he  had  ap- 
proved his  manhood  by  slaying  in  single  combat  a  huge  bear 
or  a  wild  boar  of  the  forest.**  But  the  most  powerful  aux- 
iliaries of  the  Goths  were  drawn  from  the  camp  of  those  en- 
emies who  had  expelled  them  from  their  native  seats.  The 
loose  subordination  and  extensive  possessions  of  the  Huns  and 
the  Alani  delayed  the  conquests  and  distracted  the  councils  of 
that  victorious  people.  Several  of  the  hordes  were  allured  by 
the  liberal  promises  of  Fritigem;  and  the  rapid  cavalry  of 
Scythia  added  weight  and  energy  to  the  steady  and  strenuous 
efforts  of  the  Gothic  infantry.  The  Sarmatians,  who  could 
never  forgive  the  successor  of  Valentinian, -enjoyed  and  in- 
creased the  general  confusion ;  and  a  seasonable  irruption  of 
the  Alemanni  into  the  provinces  of  Gaul  engaged  the  atten- 
tion and  diverted  the  forces  of  the  Emperor  of  the  West." 

One  of  the  most  dangerous  inconveniences  of  the  introduc- 
vi  to  of  *'^^  ^^  *^®  barbarians  into  the  army  and  the  pal- 
Gratianover   acc  was  scnsiblv  fclt  in  their  correspondence  with 

theAlemaDni.    ,     .     ,         .,  "^  ,  ,  .  , 

A^.3Ta         their  hostile  countrymen,  to  whom  they  imprudent- 
ly or  maliciously  revealed  the  weakness  of  the  Ro- 

^^Hanc  Taifalorum  gentem  tarpem,  et  obscenie  vitse  flagitiis  ita  accipimas 
mersam,  at  apud  eos  nefandi  concnbitfis  foedere  copulentar  maribus  paberes,  <eta- 
tis  Tiriditatein  in  eornm  polhitis  usibus  consampturi.  Porro,  si  qai  jam  adultaa 
aprum  exceperit  solas,  vel  interemerit  ursum  immanem,  collavioae  liberator  in- 
cesti. — Ammian.  xxxi.  9.  Among  the  Greeks,  likewise — more  especially  among 
the  Cretans — the  holy  bands  of  friendship  \vei*e  confirmed  and  sallied  by  nnnata- 
ral  love. 

**  Amminn.  xxxi.  8,  9.  Jerome  (torn.  i.  p.  26  [torn.  i.  p.  342,  edit.  Vallnrs.  ]) 
ennroerares  the  nations,  and  marks  a  calamitous  period  of  twenty  years.  This 
epistle  to  Heliodorus  was  composed  in  the  year  397  (Tillemont,  M^m.  EccMs. 
tom.  xii.  p.  645).  

Visigoths  in  their  migrations  westward,  and  settled  on  the  soath  side  of  the  Liger, 
in  the  country  of  the  Pictavi,  where  they  were  in  the  time  of  Gregory  of  Tours, 
who  calls  them  Theiphali,  and  their  district  Theiphalia.  Their  name  seems  to  be 
retained  in  the  phice  called  Tifauge^  on  the  Serre.  See  Zeuss,  Die  Deatschen 
and  die  Nachbarstamme,  p.  433 ;  St.  Martin,  Notes  on  Le  Bean,  vol.  iv.  p.  118; 
Latham,  Germania  of  Tacitus,  Epileg.  p.  Ixxxvii. — S. 
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man  empire.  A  soldier  of  the  life-guards  of  Gratian  was  of 
the  nation  of  the  Alemanni  and  of  the  tribe  of  the  Lentien- 
ses,  who  dwelt  beyond  the  lake  of  Constance.  Some  domes- 
tic business  obliged  him  to  request  a  leave  of  absence.  In  a 
short  visit  to  his  family  and  friends,  he  was  exposed  to  their  cu- 
rious inquiries,  and  the  vanity  of  the  loquacious  soldier  tempt- 
ed him  to  display  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  secrets 
of  the  State  and  the  designs  of  his  master.  The  intelligence 
that  Gratian  was  preparing  to  lead  the  military  force  of  Gaul 
and  of  the  West  to  the  assistance  of  his  uncle  Valens  pointed 
out  to  the  restless  spirit  of  the  Alemanni  the  moment  and  the 
mode  of  a  successful  invasion.  The  enterprise  of  some  light 
detachments  who  in  the  month  of  Febniary  passed  the  Rhine, 
upon  the  ice,  was  the  prelude  of  a  more  important  war.  The 
boldest  hopes  of  rapine,  perhaps  of  conquest,  outweighed  the 
considerations  of  timid  prudence  or  national  faith.  Every  for- 
est and  every  village  poured  forth  a  band  of  hardy  adventur- 
ers ;  and  the  great  army  of  the  Alemanni,  which  on  its  ap- 
proach was  estimated  at  forty  thousand  men  by  the  fears  of 
the  people,  was  afterwards  magnified  to  the  number  of  seven- 
ty thousand  by  the  vain  and  credulous  flattery  of  the  imperi- 
al court.  The  legions  which  had  been  ordered  to  march  into 
Pannonia  were  immediately  recalled  or  detained  for  the  de- 
fence of  Gaul.  The  military  command  was  divided  between 
Nanienus  and  Mellobaudes;  and  the  youthful  emperor,  though 
he  respected  the  long  experience  and  sober  wisdom  of  the  for- 
mer, was  much  more  inclined  to  admire  and  to  follow  the  mar- 
tial ardor  of  his  colleague,  who  was  allowed  to  unite  the  in- 
compatible characters  of  count  of  the  domestics  and  of  King 
of  the  Franks.  His  rival,  Priarius,  King  of  the  Alemanni, 
was  guided,  or  rather  impelled,  by  the  same  headstrong  valor; 
and  as  their  troops  were  animated  by  the  spirit  of  their  lead- 
ers, they  met,  they  saw,  they  encountered  each  other  near  the 
town  of  Argentaria,  or  Colmar,'*  in  the  plains  of  Alsace.    The 

■•  The  field  of  battle — Argentaria,  or  Argentovaria—is  accurately  fixed  by  M 
d'Aiiville  (Notice  de  rAncienne  Gaale,  p.  96-99)  at  twenty-three  Gallic  leagues, 
or  thirty-four  and  a  half  Roman  miles,  to  the  south  of  Strasburg.  From  its  ruins 
the  adjacent  town  of  Colmar  has  arisen. 

III.— 10 
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glory  of  tlie  day  was  justly  ascribed  to  the  missile  weapons 
and  well  -  practised  evolutions  of  the  Boman  soldiers.  The 
Aleraanni,  who  long  maintained  their  ground,  were  slaugh- 
tered with  unrelenting  fury ;  five  thousand  only  of  the  bar- 
barians escaped  to  the  woods  and  mountains ;  and  the  glori- 
ous death  of  their  king  on  the  field  of  battle  saved  him  from 
the  reproaches  of  the  people,  who  are  always  disposed  to  ac- 
cuse the  justice  or  policy  of  an  unsuccessful  war.  After  this 
signal  victory,  which  secured  the  peace  of  Gaul  and  asserted 
the  honor  of  the  Koman  arms,  the  Emperor  Gratian  appeared 
to  proceed  without  delay  on  his  Eastern  expedition ;  but  as 
he  approached  the  confines  of  the  Alemanni,  he  suddenly  in- 
<;lined  to  the  left,  surprised  them  by  his  unexpected  passage  of 
the  Ehine,  and  boldly  advanced  into  the  heart  of  their  coun- 
try. The  barbarians  opposed  to  his  progress  the  obstacles  of 
nature  and  of  courage ;  and  still  continued  to  retreat  from  one 
hill  to  another  till  they  were  satisfied,  by  repeated  trials,  of  the 
3)ower  and  perseverance  of  their  enemies.  Their  submission 
•was  accepted  as  a  proof,  not,  indeed,  of  their  sincere  repent- 
;ance,  but  of  their  actual  distress ;  and  a  select  number  of  their 
l)rave  and  robust  youth  was  exacted  from  the  faithless  na- 
tion as  the  most  substantial  pledge  of  their  future  modera- 
tion. The  subjects  of  the  empire,  who  had  so  often  experi- 
enced that  the  Alemanni  could  neither  be  subdued  by  arms 
nor  restrained  by  treaties,  might  not  promise  themselves  any 
solid  or  lasting  tranquillity ;  but  they  discovered  in  the  vir- 
tues of  their  young  sovereign  the  prospect  of  a  long  and  au- 
spicious reign.  When  the  legions  climbed  the  mountains  and 
scaled  the  fortifications  of  the  barbarians,  the  valor  of  Gratian 
was  distinguished  in  the  foremost  ranks ;  and  the  gilt  and  va- 
riegated armor  of  his  guards  was  pierced  and  shattered  by  the 
blows  which  they  had  received  in  their  constant  attachment 
to  the  person  of  their  sovereign.  At  the  age  of  nineteen,  the 
son  of  Valentinian  seemed  to  possess  the  talents  of  peace  and 
war ;  and  his  personal  success  against  the  Alemaimi  was  inter- 
preted as  a  sure  presage  of  his  Gothic  triumphs." 

"  The  full  and  impartial  narrative  of  Ammianas  (xxxi.  10)  may  derive  some 
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While  Gratian  deserved  and  enjoyed  the  applause  of  his 
subjects,  the  Emperor  Yalens,  who  at  length  had  removed  his 
court  and  army  from  Antioch,  was  received  by  the 
mJches  pcoplc  of  Constantinople  as  the  author  of  the  pub- 
ckSha!  *  lie  calamity.  Before  he  had  reposed  himself  ten 
M?y  sol  days  in  the  capital,  he  was  urged  by  the  licentious 
^  '  clamors  of  the  Hippodrome  to  march  against  the 
barbarians  whom  he  had  invited  into  his  dominions ;  and  the 
citizens,  who  are  always  brave  at  a  distance  from  any  real  dan- 
ger, declared  with  confidence  that  if  they  were  supplied  with 
arms  th^  alone  would  undertake  to  deliver  the  province  from 
the  ravages  of  an  insulting  foe."  The  vain  reproaches  of  an 
ignorant  multitude  hastened  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire :  they  provoked  the  desperate  rashness  of  Valens,  who  did 
not  find,  either  in  his  reputation  or  in  his  mind,  any  motives 
to  support  wifli  firmness  the  public  contempt.  He  was  soon 
persuaded  by  the  successful  achievements  of  his  lieutenants 
to  despise  the  power  of  the  Goths,  who,  by  the  diligence  of 
Fritigem,  were  now  collected  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hadri- 
anople.  The  marcli  of  the  Taifalse  had  been  intercepted  by 
the  valiant  Frigerid.  The  king  of  those  licentious  barbarians 
was  slain  in  battle ;  and  the  suppliant  captives  were  sent  into 
distant  exile  to  cultivate  the  lands  of  Italy,  which  were  as- 
signed for  their  settlement  in  the  vacant  territories  of  Mode- 
na  and  Parma.'*  The  exploits  of  Sebastian,""  who  was  recent- 
additional  light  from  the  Epitome  of  Victor,  the  Chronicle  of  Jerome,  and  the 
History  of  Orosius  (I.  vii.  c.  33,  p.  652,  edit.  Havercamp). 

"*  Moratus  paucissimos  dies,  seditione  populariuro  leviam  palsus. — Ammian. 
xxxL  11.    Socrates  (1.  iv.  c.  88)  supplies  the  dates  and  some  circumstances.* 

**  Vivosqne  omnes  circa  Mutinam,  Regiamque,  et  Parmam,  Italica  oppida,  rara 
caltaros  exterminavit. — Ammianus,  xxxi.  9.  Those  cities  and  districts,  about 
ten  jears  after  the  colony  of  the  Taifalae,  appear  in  a  very  desolate  state.  See 
Maratori,  Dissertazioni  sopra  le  Antichitk  Italiane,  tom.  i.  Dissertat.  xxi.  p.  354. 

*"  Ammian.  xxxi.  1 1.  Zosimus,  1.  iv.  [c.  23]  p.  228-230.  The  latter  expatiates 
on  the  desultory  exploits  of  Sebastian,  and  despatches  in  a  few  lines  the  important 
battle  of  Hadrianople.  According  to  the  ecclesiastical  critics,  who  hate  Sebastian, 
the  praise  of  Zosimus  is  disgrace  (HUemont,  Hist,  des  Empereurs,  tom.  t.  p.  121). 
His  prejudice  and  ignorance  undoubtedly  render  him  a  rery  questionable  judge  of 

merit.  

*  Compare  fragment  of  Ennapios.    Mai,  272,  in  Kiebuhr,  p.  77.— M. 
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ly  engaged  in  the  service  of  Yalens  and  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  master-general  of  the  infantry,  were  still  more  honorable  to 
himself  and  useful  to  the  republic.  He  obtained  the  permis- 
sion of  selecting  three  hundred  soldiers  from  each  of  the  le- 
gions ;  and  this  separate  detachment  soon  acquired  the  spirit 
of  discipline  and  the  exercise  of  arms,  which  were  almost  for- 
gotten under  the  reign  of  Valens.  By  the  vigor  and  conduct 
of  Sebastian,  a  large  body  of  the  Goths  were  surprised  in  their 
camp ;  and  the  immense  spoil  which  was  recovered  from  their 
hands  filled  the  city  of  Iladrianople  and  the  adjacent  plain. 
The  splendid  narratives  which  the  general  transmitted  of  his 
own  exploits  alarmed  the  imperial  court  by  the  appearance  of 
superior  merit;  and  though  he  cautiously  insisted  on  the  diflS- 
culties  of  the  Gothic  war,  his  valor  was  praised,  his  advice  was 
rejected ;  and  Yalens,  who  listened  with  pride  and  pleasure  to 
the  flattering  suggestions  of  the  eunuchs  of  the  palace,  was 
impatient  to  seize  the  glory  of  an  easy  and  assured  conquest. 
Ilis  army  was  strengthened  by  a  numerous  reinforcement  of 
veterans ;  and  his  march  from  Constantinople  to  Hadrianople 
was  conducted  with  so  much  military  skill  that  he  prevented 
the  activity  of  the  barbarians,  who  designed  to  occupy  the  in- 
termediate defiles,  and  to  intercept  either  the  troops  them- 
selves or  their  convoys  of  provisions.  The  camp  of  Valens, 
which  he  pitched  under  the  walls  of  Hadrianople,  was  forti- 
fied, according  to  the  practice  of  the  Eomans,  with  a  ditch  and 
rampart ;  and  a  most  important  council  was  summoned  to  de- 
cide the  fate  of  the  emperor  and  of  the  empire.  The  party 
of  reason  and  of  delay  was  strenuously  maintained  by  Victor, 
who  had  corrected,  by  the  lessons  of  experience,  the  native 
fierceness  of  the  Sarmatian  character ;  while  Sebastian,  with 
the  fiexible  and  obsequious  eloquence  of  a  courtier,  represent- 
ed every  precaution  and  every  measure  that  implied  a  doubt 
of  immediate  victory  as  unworthy  of  the  courage  and  majesty 
of  their  invincible  monarch.  The  ruin  of  Valens  was  precip- 
itated by  the  deceitful  arts  of  Fritigem  and  the  prudent  ad- 
monitions of  the  Emperor  of  the  West.  The  advantages  of 
negotiating  in  the  midst  of  war  were  perfectly  understood  by 
the  general  of  the  barbarians ;  and  a  Christian  ecclesiastic  was 
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despatched,  as  the  holy  minister  of  peace,  to  penetrate  and  to 
perplex  the  cduncils  of  the  enemy.  The  misfortunes  as  well 
as  the  provocations  of  the  Gothic  nation  were  forcibly  and  tru- 
ly described  by  their  ambassador,  who  protested,  in  the  name 
of  Fritigern,  that  he  was  still  disposed  to  lay  down  his  arms,  or 
to  employ  them  only  in  the  defence  of  the  empire,  if  he  could 
secure  for  his  wandering  countrymen  a  tranquil  settlement  on 
the  waste  lands  of  Thrace,  and  a  sufficient  allowance  of  corn 
and  cattle.  But  he  added,  in  a  whisper  of  confidential  friend- 
ship, that  the  exasperated  barbarians  were  averse  to  these  rea- 
sonable conditions ;  and  that  Fritigern  was  doubtful  whether 
he  could  accomplish  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  unless  he 
found  himself  supported  by  the  presence  and  terrors  of  an 
imperial  army.  About  the  same  time,  Count  Richomer  re- 
turned from  the  West  to  announce  the  defeat  and  submission 
of  the  Alemanni ;  to  inform  Yalens  that  his  nephew  advanced 
by  rapid  marches  at  the  head  of  the  veteran  and  victorious  le- 
gions of  Gaul ;  and  to  request,  in  the  name  of  Gratian  and  of 
the  republic,  that  every  dangerous  and  decisive  measure  might 
be  suspended  till  the  junction  of  the  two  emperors  should  in- 
sure the  success  of  the  Gothic  war.  But  the  feeble  sovereign 
of  the  East  was  actuated  only  by  the  fatal  illusions  of  pride  and 
jealousy.  He  disdained  the  importunate  advice ;  he  rejected 
the  humiliating  aid ;  he  secretly  compared  the  ignominious,  at 
least  the  inglorious,  period  of  his  own  reign  with  the  fame  of 
a  beardless  youth ;  and  Valens  rushed  into  the  field  to  erect  his 
imaginary  trophy  before  the  diligence  of  his  colleague  could 
usurp  any  share  of  the  triumphs  of  the  day. 

On  the  9th  of  August,  a  day .  which  has  deserved  to  be 
marked  among  the  most  inauspicious  of  the  Roman  calen- 
Battie  of  dar,"  the  Emperor  Valens,  leaving,  under  a  strong 
2??aS&*^^^  guard,  his  baggage  and  military  treasure,  marched 
Augiwto.       from  Hadrianople  to  attack  the  Goths,  who  were 

*' Ammianas  (xxxi.  12,  13)  almost  alone  describes  the  councils  and  actions 
which  were  terminated  by  the  fatal  battle  of  Hadrianople.  We  might  censure  the 
▼ices  of  his  style,  the  disorder  and  perplexity  of  his  narrative ;  but  we  mnst  now 
take  leave  of  this  impartial  historian ;  and  reproach  is  silenced  by  oar  regret  for 
SDch  an  irreparable  loss. 
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encamped  about  twelve  miles  from  the  city."  By  some  mis- 
take of  the  orders  or  some  ignorance  of  the  ground,  the  right 
wing  or  column  of  cavalry  arrived  in  sight  of  the  enemy  whilst 
the  left  was  still  at  a  considerable  distance ;  the  soldiers  were 
compelled,  in  the  sultry  heat  of  summer,  to  precipitate  their 
pace ;  and  the  line  of  battle  was  formed  with  tedious  confu- 
sion and  irregular  delay.  The  Gothic  cavalry  had  been  de- 
tached to  forage  in  the  adjacent  country ;  and  Fritigern  still 
continued  to  practise  his  customary  arts.  He  despatched  mes- 
sengers of  peace,  made  proposals,  required  hostages,  and  wast- 
ed the  hours,  till  the  Eomans,  exposed  without  shelter  to  the 
burning  rays  of  the  sun,  were  exhausted  by  thirst,  hunger,  and 
intolerable  fatigue.  The  emperor  was  persuaded  to  send  an 
ambassador  to  the  Gothic  camp ;  the  zeal  of  Richomer,  who 
alone  had  courage  to  accept  the  dangerous  commission,  was 
applauded ;  and  the  count  of  the  domestics,  adorned  with  the 
splendid  ensigns  of  his  dignity,  had  proceeded  some  way  in 
the  space  between  the  two  armies  when  he  was  suddenly  re- 
called by  the  alarm  of  battle.  The  hasty  and  imprudent  at- 
tack was  made  by  Bacurius  the  Iberian,  who  commanded  a 
body  of  archers  and  targeteers;  and  as  they  advanced  with 
rashness,  they  retreated  with  loss  and  disgrace.  In  the  same 
moment  the  flying  squadrons  of  Alatheus  and  Saphrax,  whose 
return  was  anxiously  expected  by  the  general  of  the  Goths, 
descended  like  a  whirlwind  from  the  hills,  swept  across  the 
plain,  and  added  new  terrors  to  the  tumultuous  but  irresisti- 
ble charge  of  the  barbarian  host.  The  event  of  the  battle  of 
Hadrianople,  so  fatal  to  Valens  and  to  the  empire,  may  be  de- 
The  defeat  of  scribcd  in  a  few  words :  the  Eoman  cavalry  fled ; 
the  Rornane.  ^.j^^  infantry  was  abandoned,  surrounded,  and  cut  in 
pieces.  The  most  skilful  evolutions,  the  firmest  courage,  are 
scarcely  sufficient  to  extricate  a  body  of  foot  encompassed  on 
an  open  plain  by  superior  numbers  of  horse;  but  the  troops 
of  Valens,  oppressed  by  the  weight  of  the  enemy  and  their 


"^  The  difference  of  the  eight  miles  of  Ammianas  and  the  twelve  of  Idatias  can 
only  embarrass  those  critics  (Valesius  ad  loc.)  who  suppose  a  great  army  to  be  a 
mathematical  point,  without  space  or  dimensions. 
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own  fears,  were  crowded  into  a  narrow  space,  where  it  was  im- 
possible for  them  to  extend  their  ranks,  or  even  to  use  with 
effect  their  swords  and  javelins.  In  the  midst  of  tumult,  of 
slaughter,  and  of  dismay,  the  emperor,  deserted  by  his  guards, 
and  wounded,  as  it  was  supposed,  with  an  arrow,  sought  pro- 
tection among  the  Lancearii  and  the  Mattiarii,  who  still  main- 
tained their  ground  with  some  appearance  of  order  and  firm- 
ness. His  faithful  generals,  Trajan  and  Victor,  who  perceived 
his  danger,  loudly  exclaimed  that  all  was  lost  unless  the  per- 
son of  the  emperor  could  be  saved.  Some  troops,  animated 
by  their  exhortation,  advanced  to  his  relief ;  they  found  only 
a  bloody  spot,  covered  with  a  heap  of  broken  arms  and  man- 
gled bodies,  without  being  able  to  discover  their  unfortunate 
prince  either  among  the  living  or  the  dead.  Their  search 
could  not  indeed  be  successful,  if  there  is  any  truth  in  the  cir- 
cumstances with  which  some  historians  have  related  the  death 
of  the  emperor.  By  the  care  of  his  attendants, 
the  Emperor   Valcus  was  rcmovcd  from  the  field  of  battle  to  a 

ValdQfl. 

neighboring  cottage,  where  they  attempted  to  dress 
his  wound  and  to  provide  for  his  future  safety.  But  this 
humble  retreat  was  instantly  surrounded  by  the  enemy :  they 
tried  to  force  the  door ;  they  were  provoked  by  a  discharge 
of  arrows  from  the  roof ;  till  at  length,  impatient  of  delaj', 
they  set  fire  to  a  pile  of  dry  fagots,  and  consumed  the  cottage 
with  the  Roman  emperor  and  his  train.  Valens  perished  in 
the  flames ;  and  a  youth  who  dropped  from  the  window  alone 
escaped  to  attest  the  melancholy  tale,  and  to  inform  the  Goths 
of  the  inestimable  prize  which  they  had  lost  by  their  own 
rashness.  A  great  number  of  brave  and  distinguished  ofiicers 
perished  in  the  battle  of  Hadrianople,  which  equalled  in  the 
actual  loss,  and  far  surpassed  in  the  fatal  consequences,  the 
misfortune  which  Rome  had  formerly  sustained  in  the  fields 
of  CannsB.**    Two  masters-general  of  the  cavalry  and  infantry, 

••  Nee  ulla,  annalibus,  praster  Cannensem  pugnam,  ita  ad  internecionem  res  le- 
gitur  gesta. — Ammian.  xxxi.  13.  According  to  the  grave  Polybius,  no  more  than 
370  horse  and  3000  foot  escaped  from  the  field  of  Cannie ;  1 0,000  were  made  pris- 
oners; and  the  number  of  the  slain  amounted  to  5630  horse  and  70,000  foot 
(Polyb.  1.  ill.  [c.  117]  p.  371,  edit.  Casaubon,  in  Svo).     Livy  (xxii^  49)  is  some- 
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two  great  officers  of  the  palace,  and  thirty-five  tribunes  were 
found  among  the  slain ;  and  the  death  of  Sebastian  might  sat- 
isfy the  world  that  he  was  the  victim  as  well  as  the  author  of 
the  public  calamity.  Above  two  thirds  of  the  Koman  army 
were  destroyed ;  and  the  darkness  of  the  night  was  esteemed 
a  very  favorable  circumstance,  as  it  served  to  conceal  the  flight 
of  the  multitude  and  to  protect  the  more  orderly  retreat  of 
Victor  and  Eichomer,  who  alone,  amidst  the  general  conster- 
nation, maintained  the  advantage  of  calm  courage  and  regular 
discipline." 

While  the  impressions  of  grief  and  terror  were  still  recent 
in  the  minds  of  men,  the  most  celebrated  rhetorician  of  the 
Pnncrai  ^g®  composcd  the  f  uucral  oration  of  a  vanquished 
vSens'and  a^my  and  of  an  unpopular  prince,  whose  throne 
hiiiarmy.  ^^  already  occupied  by  a  stranger.  "There  are 
not  wanting,"  says  the  candid  Libanius,  "  those  who  arraign 
the  prudence  of  the  emperor,  or  who  impute  the  public  mis- 
fortune to  the  want  of  courage  and  discipline  in  the  troops. 
For  my  own  part,  I  reverence  the  memory  of  their  former  ex- 
ploits ;  I  reverence  the  glorious  death  which  they  bravely  re- 
ceived, standing  and  fighting  in  their  ranks ;  I  reverence  the 
field  of  battle,  stained  with  their  blood  and  the  blood  of  the 
barbarians.  Those  honorable  marks  have  been  already  washed 
away  by  the  rains ;  but  the  lofty  monuments  of  their  bones, 
the  bones  of  generals,  of  centurions,  and  of  valiant  warriors, 
claim  a  longer  period  of  duration.  The  king  himself  fought 
and  fell  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  the  battle.  His  attendants 
presented  him  with  the  fleetest  horses  of  the  imperial  stable, 
that  would  soon  have  carried  him  beyond  the  pursuit  of  the 
enemy.  They  vainly  pressed  him  to  reserve  his  important 
life  for  the  future  service  of  the  republic.     He  still  declared 


what  less  bloody :  he  slaughters  only  2700  horse  and  40,000  foot.     The  Roman 
anny  was  supposed  to  consist  of  87,200  effective  men  (xxii.  36). 

•*  We  have  gained  some  faint  light  from  Jerome  (tom.  i.  p.  26  [tom.  i.  p.  342, 
edit.  Vallars.].  and  in  Chron.  p.  188  [tom.  viii.  p.  817,  ediLVallars.]),  Victor  (in 
Epitome),  Orosius  (1.  vii.  c.  33,  p.  564),  Jornandes  (c.  27),  Zosimus  (1.  iv.  [c.  24]  p. 
230),  Socnites  (1.  iv.  c.  38),  Sozomen  (1.  vi.  c.  40),  Idaiius  (in  Chron.).  But  tiieir 
united  evidence,  if  weighed  against  Ammianus  alone,  is  light  and  unsubstantial 
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that  he  was  unworthy  to  survive  so  many  of  the  bravest  and 
most  faithful  of  his  subjects;  and  the  monarch  was  nobly 
buried  under  a  mountain  of  the  slain.  Let  none,  therefore, 
presume  to  ascribe  the  victory  of  the  barbarians  to  the  fear, 
the  weakness,  or  the  imprudence  of  the  Roman  troops.  The 
chiefs  and  the  soldiers  were  animated  by  the  virtue  of  their 
ancestors,  whom  they  equalled  in  discipline  and  the  arts  of 
war.  Their  generous  emulation  was  supported  by  the  love  of 
glory,  which  prompted  them  to  contend  at  the  same  time  with 
heat  and  thirst,  with  fire  and  the  sword,  and  cheerfully  to  em- 
brace an  honorable  death  as  their  refuge  against  flight  and  in- 
famy. The  indignation  of  the  gods  has  been  the  only  cause 
of  the  success  of  our  enemies."  The  truth  of  history  may  dis- 
claim some  parts  of  this  panegyric,  which  cannot  strictly  be 
reconciled  with  the  character  of  Valens  or  the  circumstances 
of  the  battle ;  but  the  fairest  commendation  is  due  to  the  elo- 
quence, and  still  more  to  the  generosity,  of  the  sophist  of  An- 
tioch." 

The  pride  of  the  Goths  was  elated  by  this  memorable  vic- 
tory ;  but  their  avarice  was  disappointed  by  the  mortifying 

discovery  that  the  richest  part  of  the  imperial  spoil 
besi^         had  been  within  the  walls  of  Hadrianople.     They 

hastened  to  possess  the  reward  of  their  valor ;  but 
they  were  encountered  by  the  remains  of  a  vanquished  army 
with  an  intrepid  resolution  which  was  the  eflEect  of  their  de- 
spair and  the  only  hope  of  their  safety.  The  walls  of  the  city 
and  the  ramparts  of  the  adjacent  camp  were  lined  with  mili- 
tary engines  that  threw  stones  of  an  enormous  weight,  and 
astonished  the  ignorant  barbarians  by  the  noise  and  velocity, 
still  more  than  by  the  real  eflEects,  of  the  discharge.  The  sol- 
diers, the  citizens,  the  provincials,  the  domestics  of  the  palace, 
were  united  in  the  danger  and  in  the  defence ;  the  furious  as- 
sault of  the  Goths  was  repulsed ;  their  secret  arts  of  treachery 
and  treason  were  discovered ;  and,  after  an  obstinate  conflict 
of  many  hours,  they  retired  to  their  tents,  convinced  by  expe- 


**  Libanius  de  Ulciscend.  Julian.  Nece,  c.  3,  in  Fabricias,  Biblioth.  Grec.  torn. 
▼ii.  p.  146-148. 
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rience  that  it  would  be  far  more  advisable  to  observe  the 
treaty  which  their  sagacious  leader  had  tacitly  stipulated  with 
the  fortifications  of  great  and  populous  cities.  After  the  hasty 
and  impolitic  massacre  of  three  hundred  deserters,  an  act  of 
justice  extremely  useful  to  the  discipline  of  the  Eoman  ar- 
mies, the  Goths  indignantly  raised  the  siege  of  Hadrianople. 
The  scene  of  war  and  tumult  was  instantly  converted  into  a 
silent  solitude ;  the  multitude  suddenly  disappeared ;  the  se- 
cret paths  of  the  woods  and  mountains  were  marked  with  the 
footsteps  of  the  trembling  fugitives,  who  sought  a  refuge  in 
the  distant  cities  of  lUyricum  and  Macedonia ;  and  the  faith- 
ful officers  of  the  household  and  the  treasury  cautiously  pro- 
ceeded in  search  of  the  emperor,  of  whose  death  they  were 
still  ignorant.  The  tide  of  the  Gothic  inundation  rolled  from 
the  walls  of  Hadrianople  to  the  suburbs  of  Constantinople. 
The  barbarians  were  surprised  with  the  splendid  appearance 
of  the  capital  of  the  East,  the  height  and  extent  of  the  walls, 
the  myriads  of  wealthy  and  affrighted  citizens  who  crowded 
the  ramparts,  and  the  various  prospect  of  the  sea  and  land. 
While  they  gazed  with  hopeless  desire  on  the  inaccessible 
beauties  of  Constantinople,  a  sally  was  made  from  one  of  the 
gates  by  a  party  of  Saracens,''  who  had  been  fortunately  en- 
gaged in  the  service  of  Valens.  The  cavalry  of  Scythia  was 
forced  to  yield  to  the  admirable  swiftness  and  spirit  of  the 
Arabian  horses;  their  riders  were  skilled  in  the  evolutions  of 
irregular  war;  and  the  Northern  barbarians  were  astonished 
and  dismayed  by  the  inhuman  ferocity  of  the  barbarians  of 
the  South.  A  Gothic  soldier  was  slain  by  the  dagger  of  an 
Arab,  and  the  hairy,  naked  savage,  applying  his  lips  to  the 
wound,  expressed  a  horrid  delight  while  he  sucked  the  blood 
of  his  vanquished  enemy."    The  army  of  the  Goths,  laden 


■•  Valens  had  gained,  or  rather  purchased,  the  friendship  of  the  Saracens,  whose 
vexatious  inroads  were  felt  on  the  borders  of  Phoenicia,  Palestine,  and  Egypt. 
The  Christian  &ith  had  been  lately  introduced  among  a  people  reserved  in  a  fut- 
ure age  to  propagate  another  religion  (TiUemont,  Hist,  des  Empereiirs,  torn.  v.  p. 
104,  10f>,  141 ;  Mem.  EccMs.  torn.  vii.  p.  693). 

^  Crinitus  quidam,  nudus  omnia  pncter  pubem,  subraucum  et  lugubre  strepens. 
— Ammian.  xxxi.  16,  and  Vales,  ad  loc   The  Arabs  often  fought  naked — a  ccustom 
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with  the  spoils  of  the  wealthy  suburbs  and  the  adjacent  ter- 
ritory, slowly  moved  from  the  Bosphorus  to  the  mountains 
which  form  the  western  boundary  of  Thrace.  The  important 
pass  of  Succi  was  betrayed  by  the  fear  or  the  misconduct  of 
Maurus ;  and  the  barbarians,  who  no  longer  had  any  resistance 
to  apprehend  from  the  scattered  and  vanquished  troops  of  the 
East,  spread  themselves  over  the  face  of  a  fertile  and  culti- 
vated country,  as  far  as  the  confines  of  Italy  and  the  Hadri- 
atic  Sea.*" 

The  Komans,  who  so  coolly  and  so  concisely  mention  the 
acts  o{  justice  which  were  exercised  by  the  legions,"  reserve 
TheyraTage  their  compassiou  and  their  eloquence  for  their  own 
^^Saf  sufferings  when  the  provinces  were  invaded  and 
A.D.378.S79.  desolated  by  the  arms  of  the  successful  barbarians. 
The  simple  circumstantial  narrative  (did  such  a  narrative  ex- 
ist) of  the  ruin  of  a  single  town,  of  the  misfortunes  of  a  single 
family,*"  might  exhibit  an  interesting  and  instructive  picture 
of  human  manners ;  but  the  tedious  repetition  of  vague  and  de- 
clamatory complaints  would  fatigue  the  attention  of  the  most 
patient  reader.  The  same  censure  may  be  applied,  though  not, 
perhaps,  in  an  equal  degree,  to  the  profane  and  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal writers  of  this  unhappy  period ;  that  their  minds  were  in- 
flamed by  popular  and  religious  animosity ;  and  that  the  true 
size  and  color  of  every  object  are  falsified  by  the  exaggerations 


which  may  be  ascribed  to  their  sultry  climnte  and  ostentations  bravery.  The  de- 
scription of  this  unknown  savage  is  the  lively  portrait  of  Derur — a  name  so  dreadful 
to  the  Christians  of  Syria.    See  Ockley's  Hist,  of  the  Saracens,  vol.  i.  p.  72,  84,  87. 

^  The  series  of  events  may  still  be  traced  in  the  last  pages  of  Ammianus  (xxxi. 
15,  16).  Zosimus  (1.  iv.  [c.  22]  p.  227,  231),  whom  we  are  now  reduced  to  cher- 
ish, misplaces  the  sally  of  the  Arabs  before  the  death  of  Valens.  Eunapins  (in 
Excerpt.  Legat.  p.  20  [p.  ol,  edit.  Bonn])  praises  the  fertility  of  Thrace,  Macedo- 
nia, etc. 

"*  Observe  with  how  much  indifference  Csesar  relates,  in  the  Commentaries  of  the 
Gallic  War,  that  he  put  to  death  the  whole  senate  of  the  Veneti,  who  had  yielded 
to  his  mercy  (iii.  16);  that  he  labored  to  extii-pate  the  whole  nation  of  the  Ebu- 
rones  (vi.  43) ;  that  forty  thousand  persons  were  massacred  at  Bourges  by  the  just 
revenge  of  his  soldiers,  who  spared  neither  age  nor  sex  (vii.  27),  etc. 

*"*  Such  are  the  accounts  of  the  sack  of  Magdeburg,  by  the  ecclesiastic  and  the 
fisherman,  which  Mr.  Harte  has  transcribed  (Hist,  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  vol.  i. 
p.  813-^320),  with  some  apprehension  of  violating  the  dignity  of  history. 
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of  their  corrupt  eloquence.  The  vehement  Jerome'®'  might 
justly  deplore  the  calamities  inflicted  by  the  Goths  and  their 
barbarous  allies  on  his  native  country  of  Pannonia,  and  the 
wide  extent  of  the  provinces  from  the  walls  of  Constantinople 
to  the  foot  of  the  Julian  Alps :  the  rapes,  the  massacres,  the  con- 
flagrations, and,  above  all,  the  profanation"  of  the  churches  that 
were  turned  into  stables,  and  the  contemptuous  treatment  of 
the  relies  of  holy  martyrs.  But  the  saint  is  surely  transported 
beyond  the  limits  of  nature  and  history  when  he  affirms  "  that 
in  those  desert  countries  nothing  was  left  except  the  sky  and 
the  earth ;  that,  after  the  destruction  of  the  cities  and  the  ex- 
tirpation of  the  human  race,  the  land  was  overgrown  with 
thick  forests  and  inextricable  brambles ;  and  that  the  univer- 
sal desolation  announced  by  the  prophet  Zephaniah  was  ac- 
complished in  the  scarcity  of  the  beasts,  the  birds,  and  even 
of  the  fish."  These  complaints  were  pronounced  about  twen- 
ty years  after  the  death  of  Valens ;  and  the  Illyrian  provinces, 
which  were  constantly  exposed  to  the  invasion  and  passage  of 
the  barbarians,  still  continued,  after  a  calamitous  period  of  ten 
centuries,  to  supply  new  materials  for  rapine  and  destruction. 
Could  it  even  be  supposed  that  a  large  tract  of  country  had 
been  left  without  cultivation  and  without  inhabitants,  the  con- 
sequences might  not  have  been  so  fatal  to  the  inferior  pro- 
ductions of  animated  nature.  The  useful  and  feeble  animals 
which  are  nourished  by  the  hand  of  man  might  suffer  and  per- 
ish if  they  were  deprived  of  his  protection  ;  but  the  beasts  of 
the  forest,  his  enemies  or  his  victims,  would  multiply  in  the 
free  and  undisturbed  possession  of  their  solitary  domain.  The 
various  tribes  that  people  the  air  or  the  waters  are  still  less 
connected  with  the  fate  of  the  human  species ;  and  it  is  high- 
ly probable  that  the  fish  of  the  Danube  would  have  felt  more 
terror  and  distress  from  the  approach  of  a  voracious  pike  than 
from  the  hostile  inroad  of  a  Gothic  army. 

101  tt^^  vastatis  urbibus,  hominibnsque  interfectis,  solitudineni  et  raritatem  bu^ 
tiarum  quoque  fieri,  et  volatUium^  piaciumqne ;  testis  Illyricam  est,  testis  Thracia, 
testis  in  quo  ortus  sam  solum  (Pannonia) ;  ubi  prseter  ccelum  et  terrain,  et  ores- 
centes  vepres,  et  condensa  silvnrnm  cuncta  perierunt."  Tom.  vii.  p.  250,  ad  1. 
cap.  Sophonias ;  and  torn.  i.  p.  26  [torn.  i.  p.  342,  edit.  Vallars.]. 
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Whatever  may  have  been  the  just  measure  of  the  calamities 
of  Europe,  there  was  reason  to  fear  that  the  same  calamities 
MMMcre  of  would  soon  extend  to  the  peaceful  countries  of  Asia. 
yonrh*ilJ*]L8ia.  The  SOUS  of  the  Goths  had  been  judiciously  distrib- 
A.i>.873.  ^^Q^  through  the  cities  of  the  East,  and  the  arts  of 
education  were  employed  to  polish  and  subdue  the  native 
fierceness  of  their  temper.  In  the  space  of  about  twelve 
years  their  numbers  had  continually  increased ;  and  the  chil- 
dren who  in  the  first  emigmtion  were  sent  over  the  Helles- 
pont had  attained  with  rapid  growth  the  strength  and  spirit 
of  perfect  manhood."*  It  was  impossible  to  conceal  from  their 
knowledge  the  events  of  the  Gothic  war ;  and,  as  those  daring 
youths  had  not  studied  the  language  of  dissimulation,  they  be- 
trayed their  wish,  their  desire,  perhaps  their  intention,  to  emu- 
late the  glorious  example  of  their  fathers.  The  danger  of  the 
times  seemed  to  justify  the  jealous  suspicions  of  the  provin- 
cials; and  these  suspicions  were  admitted  as  unquestionable 
evidence  that  the  Goths  of  Asia  had  formed  a  secret  and  dan- 
gerous conspiracy  against  the  public  safety.  The  death  of 
Valens  had  left  the  East  without  a  sovereign,  and  Julius,  who 
filled  the  important  station  of  master-general  of  the  troops, 
with  a  high  reputation  of  diligence  and  ability,  thought  it  his 
duty  to  consult  the  senate  of  Constantinople,  which  he  consid- 
ered, during  the  vacancy  of  the  throne,  as  the  representative 
council  of  the  nation.  As  soon  as  he  had  obtained  the  discre- 
tionary power  of  acting  as  he  should  judge  most  expedient  for 
the  good  of  the  republic,  he  assembled  the  principal  officers 
and  privately  concerted  effectual  measures  for  the  execution 
of  his  bloody  design.  An  order  was  immediately  promulgat- 
ed that,  on  a  stated  day,  the  Gothic  youth  should  assemble  in 
the  capital  cities  of  their  respective  provinces ;  and,  as  a  report 
was  industriously  circulated  that  they  were  summoned  to  re- 
ceive a  liberal  gift  of  lands  and  money,  the  pleasing  hope  al- 
layed the  fury  of  their  resentment,  and  perhaps  suspended  the 

^"*  EunapiuB  (in  Excerpt.  Legat.  p.  20  [p.  50,  edit.  Boon])  foolishly  supposes  a 
preternatural  growth  of  the  young  Goths,  that  he  may  introduce  Cadmns's  armed 
men  who  sprang  from  the  dragon's  teeth,  etc.  Such  was  the  Greek  eloquence  of 
the  times. 
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motions  of  the  conspiracy.  On  the  appointed  day  the  un- 
armed crowd  of  the  Gothic  youth  was  carefully  collected  in 
the  square  or  forum,  the  streets  and  avenues  were  occupied  by 
the  Roman  troops,  and  the  roofs  of  the  houses  were  covered 
with  archers  and  slingers.  At  the  same  hour,  in  all  the  cities 
of  the  East,  the  signal  was  given  of  indiscriminate  slaughter ; 
and  the  provinces  of  Asia  were  delivered,  by  the  cruel  pru- 
dence of  Julius,  from  a  domestic  enemy,  who  in  a  few  months 
might  have  carried  fire  and  sword  from  the  Hellespont  to  the 
Euphrates."'  The  urgent  consideration  of  the  public  safety 
may  undoubtedly  authorize  the  violation  of  every  positive 
law.  How  far  that  or  any  other  consideration  may  operate 
to  dissolve  the  natural  obligations  of  humanity  and  justice  is 
a  doctrine  of  which  I  still  desire  to  remain  ignorant. 

The  Emperor  Gratian  was  far  advanced  on  his  march  tow- 
ards the  plains  of  Hadrianople  when  he  was  informed,  at  first 
The  Emperor  ^7  *^®  couf  uscd  voicc  of  fame  and  afterwards  by  the 
ve"to*The(>-  niore  accurate  reports  of  Victor  and  Richomer,  that 
thel°mpir?of  ^^^  impatient  colleague  had  been  slain  in  battle,  and 
l^D.879.^  that  two  thirds  of  the  Roman  army  were  extermi- 
jan.  19.  nated  by  the  sword  of  the  victorious  Goths.    What- 

ever resentment  the  rash  and  jealous  vanity  of  his  uncle  might 
deserve,  the  resentment  of  a  generous  mind  is  easily  subdued 
by  the  softer  emotions  of  grief  and  compassion ;  and  even  the 
sense  of  pity  was  soon  lost  in  the  serious  and  alarming  consid- 
eration of  the  state  of  the  republic.  Gratian  was  too  late  to 
assist,  he  was  too  weak  to  revenge,  his  unfortunate  colleague ; 
and  the  valiant  and  modest  youth  felt  himself  unequal  to  the 
support  of  a  sinking  world.  A  formidable  tempest  of  the  bar- 
barians of  Germany  seemed  ready  to  burst  over  the  provinces 
of  Gaul,  and  the  mind  of  Gratian  was  oppressed  and  distract- 
ed by  the  administration  of  the  Western  empire.  In  this  im- 
portant crisis  the  government  of  the  East  and  the  conduct  of 

'"*  Ammianas  evidently  approves  this  execation,  ''eiiicacia  veloz  et  salutaris,** 
which  conclades  his  iwork  (xxxi.  16).  Zosimiis,  who  is  curious  and  copious  (1.  it. 
[c.  26]  p.  233-286),  mistakes  the  date,  and  labors  to  find  the  reason  why  Julias 
did  not  consult  the  Emperor  Theodosins,  who  had  not  yet  ascended  the  throne  of 
the  East 
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the  Gothic  war  requu'ed  the  undivided  attention  of  a  hero  and 
a  statesman.  A  subject  invested  with  such  ample  command 
would  not  long  have  preserved  his  fidelity  to  a  distant  bene- 
factor ;  and  the  imperial  council  embraced  the  wise  and  man- 
ly resolution  of  conferring  an  obligation  rather  than  of  yield- 
ing to  an  insult.  It  was  the  wish  of  Gratian  to  bestow  the 
purple  as  the  reward  of  virtue ;  but  at  the  age  of  nineteen  it 
is  not  easy  for  a  prince  educated  in  the  supreme  rank  to  un- 
derstand the  trne  characters  of  his  ministers  and  generals.  Ho 
attempted  to  weigh  with  an  impartial  hand  their  various  mer- 
its and  defects ;  and  whilst  he  checked  the  rash  confidence  of 
ambition,  he  distrusted  the  cautious  wisdom  which  despaired 
of  the  republic.  As  each  moment  of  delay  diminished  some- 
thing of  the  power  and  resources  of  the  future  sovereign  of 
the  East,  the  situation  of  the  times  would  not  allow  a  tedious 
debate.  The  choice  of  Gratian  was  soon  declared  in  favor  of 
an  exile  whose  father,  only  three  years  before,  had  suflEered, 
under  the  sanction  oihis  authority,  an  unjust  and  ignominious 
death.  The  great  Theodosius,  a  name  celebrated  in  history  and 
dear  to  the  Catholic  Church,"*  was  summoned  to  the  imperial 
court,  which  had  gradually  retreated  from  the  confines  of 
Thrace  to  the  more  secure  station  of  Sirmium.  Five  months 
after  the  death  of  Valens,  the  Emperor  Gratian  produced  be- 
fore the  assembled  troops  his  colleague  and  their  master,  who, 
after  a  modest,  perhaps  a  sincere  resistance,  was  compelled  to 
accept,  amidst  the  general  acclamations,  the  diadem,  the  purple, 
and  the  equal  title  of  Augustus."*    The  provinces  of  Thrace, 

*•*  A  Life  of  Theodosius  the  Great  was  composed  in  the  last  century  (Paris,  1679, 
in  4to ;  1 680,  in  12mo)  to  inflame  the  mind  of  the  young  dauphin  with  Catholic 
zeal.  The  author,  Flechier,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Nismes,  was  a  celebrated  preach- 
er, and  his  history  is  adorned  or  tainted  with  pulpit  eloquence ;  but  he  takes  his 
learning  from  Baronios  and  his  principles  from  St.  Ambrose  and  St.  Augustine. 

'^  Tlie  birth,  character,  and  elevation  of  Theodosius  are  marked  in  Pacatns  (in 
Panegyr.  Vet.  xii.  10, 11, 12),Themistius  (Orat.  xiv.  p.  182),  Zosiraus  (1.  iv.  [c.  24J 
p.  231),  Augustine  (de  Civitat.  Dei,  v.  25),  Orosius  (1-  "^i-  c.  84),  Sozomen  (1.  vii.  c. 
2),  Socrates  (1.  v.  c.  2),  Theodoret  (1.  v.  c.  5),  Philostorgius  (1.  ix.  c.  17,  with  Gode- 
froy,  p.  893),  the  Epitome  of  Victor,  and  the  Chronicles  of  Prosper,  Idatius,  and 
Marcellinus,  in  the  Thesaurus  Temporum  of  Scaliger.* 


^  Add  a  hostile  fragment  of  Eannpius.     Mai.  p.  273,  in  Nicbuhr,  p.  78. — M. 
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Asia,  and  Egypt,  over  which  Yalens  had  reigned,  were  resign- 
ed to  the  administration  of  the  new  emperor;  but  as  he  was 
specially  intrusted  with  the  conduct  of  the  Gothic  war,  the  11- 
lyrian  prsef ecture  was  dismembered,  and  the  two  great  dioceses 
of  Dacia  and  Macedonia  were  added  to  the  dominions  of  the 
Eastern  empire."' 

The  same  province,  and  perhaps  the  same  city,*"  which  had 

given  to  the  throne  the  virtues  of  Trajan  and  the  talents  of 

Hadrian,  was  the  original  seat  of  another  family  of 

Birth  and  ^  .       '         _       .         ,  ^     ^  .  -^ 

character  of  Spaniards,  who  in  a  less  fortunate  age  possessed  near 
fourscore  years  the  declining  empire  of  Rome.*®' 
They  emerged  from  the  obscurity  of  municipal  honors  by  the 
active  spirit  of  the  elder  Theodosius,  a  general  whose  exploits 
in  Britain  and  Africa  have  formed  one  of  the  most  splendid 
parts  of  the  annals  of  Valentinian.  The  son  of  that  general, 
who  likewise  bore  the  name  of  Theodosius,  was  educated  by 
skilful  preceptors  in  the  liberal  studies  of  youth ;  but  he  was 
instructed  in  the  art  of  war  by  the  tender  care  and  severe  dis- 
cipline of  his  father."*  Under  the  standard  of  such  a  leader, 
young  Theodosius  sought  glory  and  knowledge  in  the  most 
distant  scenes  of  military  action ;  inured  his  constitution  to 
the  difference  of  seasons  and  climates ;  distinguished  his  valor 
by  sea  and  land;  and  observed  the  various  warfare  of  the 
Scots,  the  Saxons,  and  the  Moors.  His  own  merit,  and  the 
recommendation  of  the  conqueror  of  Africa,  soon  raised  him 
to  a  separate  command ;  and,  in  the  station  of  Duke  of  Maesia, 


*••  Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Emperenrs,  torn.  v.  p.  716,  etc 

"^  Jtalica,  founded  by  Scipio  Africanus  for  his  wounded  veterans  oi  Italy,  The 
ruins  still  appear,  nboat  a  league  above  Seville,  but  on  the  opposite  bank  of  tho 
river.  See  the  Hispania  Illustrata  of  Nonius,  a  short  though  valuable  treatise,  c. 
xvii.  p.  64-G7. 

'^^  I  agi*ee  with  Tillemont  (Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  v.  p.  726)  in  suspecting 
the  royal  pedigree,  which  remained  a  secret  till  the  promotion  of  Theodosius. 
Even  after  that  events  the  silence  of  Pacatus  outweighs  the  venal  evidence  of  The- 
mistius,  Victor,  and  Claudian,  who  connect  the  family  of  Theodosius  with  the  blood 
of  Trajnn  and  Hadrian. 

*••  Pacntus  compares,  and  consequently  prefers,  the  youth  of  Theodosius  to  the 
military  education  of  Alexander,  Hannibal,  and  the  second  Africanus,  who,  like 
him,  had  served  under  their  fathers  (xii.  S). 
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IGl 


The  following  U  the  genealogical  table  of  the  family  of  Theodosias : 

Theodosius  =  Thermantia. 
slain  876.     i 


^iia  Flacilla  =  Theodosius  I.  =  Galla,  Honorius. 

ob.  386.  Imp.  ob.  895.       ob.  394.  For  issue  of 

For  iHsuQ  of  Theodosias     Honoiius,  see  below, 
by  Galla,  see  below. 


Gratianus. 


Fulcheria. 


I 

Arcadius, 

Imp.  ob.  408. 

m.  Eudoxia,  ob.  404. 


Honorius, 
Imp.  ob.  428. 


Fhicilla,  Palcheria, 

b.  397.  b.  899. 

m.  Marcian, 
Imp.  ob.  457. 


Arcadia^  Theodosius  II.  Marina, 

b.  400.  Imp.  b.  401,  ob.  450.  b.  403. 

m.  Athenais  (Eadociii). 


Flacilla, 
ob.  481. 


Eudoxia, 
b.  422. 


Issue  of  Theodosius  I.  by  Galla. 

Placidia  =  Constantius, 
ob.  450.    I   Imp.  ob.  421. 


Honoria, 
b.  418. 


Valbntinianus  III.  =  Eudoxia. 
Imp.  b.  419,  ob.  455. 


Oltbrius  =  Placidia. 
Imp.  ob.  472. 


Areobindus  =  Juliana. 
COS.  506. 


Julia 


Eudoxia  =  Hunneric^ 
I     ob.  484. 

Ilderic, 
shun  533. 


Olybrius. 


Issue  of  Honorius,  the  brother  of  Theodosius. 


I 
Thermantia. 


Serena  =  Stilicho, 
slain  408. 1  slain  408. 


Eucherius, 
slain  408. 


Maria. 


8ee  Clinton,  Fasti  Bom.  vol.  ii.  p.  124. — S. 
III.— 11 


ThermantHa, 
ob.  415. 
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he  vanquished  an  army  of  Sarmatians,  saved  the  province,  de- 
served the  love  of  the  soldiers,  and  provoked  the  envy  of  the 
court."'  His  rising  fortunes  were  soon  blasted  by  the  disgrace 
and  execution  of  his  illustrious  father;  and  Theodosius  obtain- 
ed, as  a  favor,  the  permission  of  retiring  to  a  private  life  in  his 
native  province  of  Spain.  He  displayed  a  firm  and  temperate 
character  in  the  ease  with  which  he  adapted  himself  to  this 
new  situation.  His  time  was  ahnost  equally  divided  between 
the  town  and  country ;  the  spirit  which  had  animated  his  pub- 
lic conduct  was  shown  in  the  active  and  affectionate  perform- 
ance of  every  social  duty ;  and  the  diligence  of  the  soldier  was 
profitably  converted  to  the  improvement  of  his  ample  patri- 
mony,"* which  lay  between  Valladolid  and  Segovia,  in  the 
midst  of  a  fruitful  district,  still  famous  for  a  most  exquisite 
breed  of  sheep.""  From  the  innocent  but  humble  labors  of 
his  farm  Theodosius  was  transported,  in  less  than  four  months, 
to  the  throne  of  the  Eastern  empire ;  and  the  whole  period  of 
the  history  of  the  world  will  not,  perhaps,  afford  a  similar  ex- 
ample of  an  elevation  at  the  same  time  so  pure  and  so  honor- 
able. Tlie  princes  who  peaceably  inherit  the  sceptre  of  their 
fathers  claim  and  enjoy  a  legal  right,  the  more  secure  as  it  is 
absolutely  distinct  from  the  merits  of  their  personal  charac- 
ters. The  subjects  who,  in  a  monarchy  or  a  popular  state,  ac- 
quire the  possession  of  supreme  power,  may  have  raised  them- 
selves by  the  superiority  either  of  genius  or  virtue  above  the 
heads  of  their  equals ;  but  their  virtue  is  seldom  exempt  from 
ambition,  and  the  cause  of  the  successful  candidate  is  frequent- 
ly stained  by  the  guilt  of  conspiracy  or  civil  war.  Even  in 
those  governments  which  allow  the  reigning  monarch  to  de- 

""  Ammianas  (xxix.  6)  mentions  this  victory  of  Theodosius  "Junior  Dox  Ma- 
sifle,  prim&  etiam  turn  lanugine  jnvenis,  princeps  postea  perspectissimos."  The 
same  fact  is  attested  by  Themistius  and  Zosimus ;  bat  Theodoret  (1.  v.  c.  5),  who 
adds  some  curious  circumstances,  strangely  applies  it  to  the  time  of  the  interreg- 
num. 

"*  Pacatns  (in  PanegjT.  Vet.  xii.  9)  prefera  tbe  rustic  life  of  Theodosius  to  that 
of  Cincinnatns ;  the  one  was  the  effect  of  choice,  the  other  of  poverty. 

*"  M.  d'Anville  (G^ographie  Ancienne,  tom.i.  p.  25)  has  fixed  the  situation  of 
Caucha,  or  Coca,  in  the  old  province  of  Gnllicia,  wliere  Zosimus  and  Idatios  have 
placed  the  birth  or  patrimony  of  Theodosius. 
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clare  a  colleague  or  a  euceessor,  bis  partial  choice,  which  may 
be  influenced  by  the  blindest  passions,  is  often  directed  to  an 
unworthy  object.  But  the  most  suspicious  malignity  cannot 
ascribe  to  Theodosius,  in  his  obscure  solitude  of  Caucha,  the 
arts,  the  desires,  or  even  the  hopes  of  an  ambitious  statesman ; 
and  the  name  of  the  exile  would  long  since  have  been  forgot- 
ten if  his  genuine  and  distinguished  virtues  had  not  left  a  deep 
impression  in  the  imperial  court.  During  the  season  of  pros- 
perity he  had  been  neglected ;  but,  in  the  public  distress,  his 
superior  merit  was  universally  felt  and  acknowledged.  What 
confidence  must  have  been  reposed  in  his  integrity,  since  Gra- 
tian  could  trust  that  a  pious  son  would  forgive,  for  the  sake 
of  the  republic,  the  murder  of  his  father !  What  expectations 
must  have  been  formed  of  his  abilities  to  encourage  the  hope 
that  a  single  man  could  save  and  restore  the  empire  of  the 
East !  Theodosius  was  invested  with  the  purple  in  the  thirty- 
third  year  of  his  age.  The  vulgar  gazed  with  admiration  on 
the  manly  beauty  of  his  face  and  the  graceful  majesty  of  his 
person,  which  they  were  pleased  to  compare  with  the  pictures 
and  medals  of  the  Emperor  Trajan ;  whilst  intelligent  observ- 
ers discovered,  in  the  qualities  of  his  heart  and  understanding, 
a  more  important  resemblance  to  the  best  and  greatest  of  the 
Koman  princes. 

It  is  not  without  the  most  sincere  regret  that  I  must  now 
take  leave  of  an  accurate  and  faithful  guide,  who  has  com- 
HUi  prndent  poscd  the  history  of  his  own  times  without  indulg- 
fSfcJindacrof  ^^S  ^^^®  prcjudiccs  and  passions  which  usually  affect 
the^ooihic  ^]jg  mind  of  a  contemporary.  Ammianus  Marcelli- 
A.D.37»-3ss.  jj^^g^  ^jjQ  terminates  his  useful  work  with  the  defeat 
and  death  of  Valens,  recommends  the  more  glorious  subject  of 
the  ensuing  reign  to  the  youthful  vigor  and  eloquence  of  the 
rising  generation."'   The  rising  generation  was  not  disposed  to 

"*  Let  as  hear  Ammianns  himself:  '*  H»c,  ut  miles  quondam  et  Grsecos,  a  prin- 
cipata  CiBsariB  Nervse  exorsus,  adiisqtie  Valentis  interitum,  pro  viriam  expUcavi 
mensurft :  opus  Teritatem  professam  nnnqnam,  ut  arbitror,  sciens,  silentio  ausns 
comimpere  vel  mendacio.  Scribant  reliqua  potiores  setate,  doctrinisque  iloi-entes. 
Quos  id,  81  libuerit,  aggressuros,  procudere  lingnas  ad  majores  moneo  stilos." — Am- 
mian.  xxxi.  16.   The  first  thirteen  books — a.  superficial  epitome  of  two  hundred  and 
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accept  his  advice  or  to  imitate  his  example  ;"*  and  in  the  study 
of  the  reign  of  Theodosiiis  we  are  reduced  to  illustrate  the 
partial  narrative  of  Zosimus  by  the  obscure  hints  of  fragments 
and  chronicles,  by  the  figurative  style  of  poetry  or  panegyric, 
and  by  the  precarious  assistance  of  the  ecclesiastical  writers 
who,  in  the  heat  of  religious  faction,  are  apt  to  despise  the 
profane  virtues  of  sincerity  and  moderation.  Conscious  of 
these  disadvantages,  which  will  continue  to  involve  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Boman  empire,  I 
shall  proceed  with  doubtful  and  timorous  steps.  Yet  I  may 
boldly  pronounce  that  the  battle  of  Hadrianople  was  never 
revenged  by  any  signal  or  decisive  victory  of  Theodosius  over 
the  barbarians ;  and  the  expressive  silence  of  his  venal  orators 
may  be  confirmed  by  the  observation  of  the  condition  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  times.  The  fabric  of  a  mighty  state  which 
has  been  reared  by  the  labors  of  successive  ages  could  not  be 
overturned  by  the  misfortune  of  a  single  day  if  the  fatal  pow- 
er of  the  imagination  did  not  exaggerate  the  real  measure  of 
the  calamity.  The  loss  of  forty  thousand  Bomans  who  fell 
in  the  plains  of  Hadrianople  might  have  been  soon  recruit- 
ed in  the  populous  provinces  of  the  East,  which  contained  so 
many  millions  of  inhabitants.  The  courage  of  a  soldier  is 
found  to  be  the  cheapest  and  most  common  quality  of  human 
nature;  and  suflicient  skill  to  encounter  an  undisciplined  foe 
might  have  been  speedily  taught  by  the  care  of  the  surviving 
centurions.  If  the  barbarians  were  mounted  on  the  horses, and 
equipped  with  the  armor  of  their  vanquished  enemies,  the  nu- 
merous studs  of  Cappadocia  and  Spain  would  have  supplied 
new  squadrons  of  cavalry ;  the  thirty-four  arsenals  of  the  em- 
pire were  plentifully  stored  with  magazines  of  offensive  and 
defensive  arms ;  and  the  wealth  of  Asia  might  still  have  yield- 
ed an  ample  fund  for  the  expenses  of  the  war.     But  the  ef- 

fifty-seven  years — are  now  lost ;  the  last  eighteen,  which  contain  no  more  than 
twenty-five  years,  still  preserve  the  copious  and  authentic  history  of  his  own  times. 
^^*  Ammianus  was  the  lost  subject  of  Rome  who  composed  a  profane  history  in 
the  Latin  language.  The  Knst,  in  the  next  century,  produced  some  rhetoncal  his- 
torians— Zosimus,  Olympiodorus,  Malchus,  Candidus,  etc.  See  Vossius  de  His- 
toricis  Grs&cis,  1.  ii.  c.  18 :  de  Histoncis  Latinis,  1.  ii.  c.  10,  etc. 
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fects  which  were  produced  by  the  battle  of  Hadrianople  on 
the  minds  of  the  barbarians  and  of  the  Romans  extended  the 
victory  of  the  former  and  the  defeat  of  the  latter  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  a  single  day.  A  Gothic  chief  was  heard  to  de- 
clare, with  insolent  moderation,  that,  for  his  own  part,  he  was 
fatigued  with  slaughter;  but  that  he  was  astonished  how  a 
people  who  fled  before  him  like  a  flock  of  sheep  could,  still 
presume  to  dispute  the  possession  of  their  treasures  and  prov- 
inces."' The  same  terrors  which  the  name  of  the  Huns  had 
spread  among  the  Gothic  tribes  were  inspired,  by  the  formida- 
ble name  of  the  Goths,  among  the  subjects  and  soldiers  of  the 
Koman  empire."'  If  Theodosius,  hastily  collecting  his  scat- 
tered forces,  had  led  them  into  the  field  to  encounter  a  victo- 
rious enemy,  his  army  would  have  been  vanquished  by  their 
own  fears ;  and  his  rashness  could  not  have  been  excused  by 
the  chance  of  success.  But  the  great  Theodosius — ^an  epithet 
which  he  honorably  deserved  on  this  momentous  occasion — 
conducted  himself  as  the  firm  and  faithful  guardian  of  the  re- 
public. He  fixed  his  headquarters  at  Thessalonica,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Macedonian  diocese,"*  from  whence  he  could  watch 
the  irregular  motions  of  the  barbarians,  and  direct  the  opera- 
tions of  his  lieutenants,  from  the  gates  of  Constantinople  to 
the  shores  of  the  Hadriatic.  The  fortifications  and  garrisons 
of  the  cities  were  strengthened ;  and  the  troops,  among  whom 
a  sense  of  order  and  discipline  was  revived,  were  insensibly 
emboldened  by  the  confidence  of  their  own  safety.  From 
these  secure  stations  they  were  encouraged  to  make  frequent 
sallies  on  the  barbarians  who  infested  the  adjacent  country; 
and  as  they  were  seldom  allowed  to  engage  without  some  de- 
cisive superiority  either  of  ground  or  of  numbers,  their  enter- 
prises were,  for  the  most  part,  successful ;  and  they  were  soon 

''*  Chiysofltom,  torn.  i.  p.  844,  edit.  Montfaucon.  I  have  Terified  and  examined 
this  passage;  bat  I  should  never,  without  the  aid  ofTillemont  (Hist,  des  Erop.  torn. 
y.  p.  152),  have  detected  an  historical  anecdote  in  a  strange  medley  of  moral  and 
mjstic  exhortations  addressed  by  the  preacher  of  Antioch  to  a  yoang  widow. 

"•  Ennapins,  in  Excerpt.  Legation,  p.  21  [p.  52,  edit.  Bonn]. 

*"  See  Godefroy*s  Chronology  of  the  Laws.  Codex  Theodos.  torn.  i.  Prolego- 
men.  p.  xcix.-civ. 
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convinced,  by  their  own  experience,  of  the  possibility  of  van- 
quishing their  invincible  enemies.  The  detachments  of  these 
separate  garrisons  were  gradually  united  into  small  armies; 
the  same  cautious  measures  were  pursued,  according  to  an  ex- 
tensive and  well -concerted  plan  of  operations;  the  events  of 
each  day  added  strength  and  spirit  to  the  Koman  arms ;  and 
the  artful  diligence  of  the  emperor,  who  circulated  the  most 
favorable  reports  of  the  success  of  the  war,  contributed  to  sub- 
due the  pride  of  the  barbarians  and  to  animate  the  hopes  and 
courage  of  his  subjects.  If,  instead  of  this  faint  and  imper- 
fect outline,  we  could  accurately  represent  the  counsels  and 
actions  of  Theodosius  in  four  successive  campaigns,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  his  consummate  skill  would  deserve  the 
applause  of  every  military  reader.  The  republic  had  former- 
ly been  saved  by  the  delays  of  Fabius ;  and  while  the  splendid 
trophies  of  Scipio,  in  the  field  of  2^ma,  attract  the  eyes  of  pos- 
terity, the  camps  and  marches  of  the  dictator  among  the  hills 
of  Campania  may  claim  a  juster  proportion  of  the  solid  and 
independent  fame  which  the  general  is  not  compelled  to  share 
either  with  fortune  or  with  his  troops.  Such  was  likewise  the 
merit  of  Theodosius ;  and  the  infirmities  of  his  body,  which 
most  unseasonably  languished  under  a  long  and  dangerous  dis- 
ease, could  not  oppress  the  vigor  of  his  mind  or  divert  his  at- 
tention from  the  public  service."* 

The  deliverance  and  peace  of  the  Roman  provinces'"  was 
the  work  of  prudence  rather  than  of  valor.  The  prudence  of 
Theodosius  was  seconded  by  fortune ;  and  the  em- 
feat,  and  eub-  pcror  ucvcr  failed  to  seize  and  to  improve  every  fa- 
the  Goths.  vorablc  Circumstance.  As  long  as  the  superior  gen- 
ius of  Fritigern  preserved  the  union  and  directed 
the  motions  of  the  barbarians,  their  power  was  not  inadequate 

""  Most  writers  insist  on  the  illness  and  long  repose  of  Theodosius  at  Thessa- 
lonica :  Zosimus,  to  diminish  his  glory ;  Jomandes,  to  favor  the  Groths ;  and  the 
eccleMastical  writers,  to  introdace  his  baptism. 

"•  Compare  Themistius  (Orat.  xiv.  p.  181)  with  Zosimns  (1.  iv.  [c.  2.">]  p.  232), 
Jomandes  (c.  xxvii.  p.  649),  and  the  prolix  Commentary  of  M.  de  Buat  (Hist,  des 
Penples,  etc.,  tom.  vi.  p.  477-5ri2).  The  Clironicles  of  Idatiiis  and  Marcellinos  al- 
lude in  genera]  terms  to  '*  magna  certamina,  magna  multaque  praslia."  The  two 
epithets  are  not  easily  reconciled. 
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to  the  conquest  of  a  great  empire.  The  deatli  of  that  hero, 
the  predecessor  and  master  of  the  renowned  Alaric,  relieved 
an  impatient  multitude  from  the  intolerable  yoke  of  discipline 
and  discretion.  The  barbarians,  who  had  been  restrained  by 
his  authority,  abandoned  themselves  to  the  dictates  of  their 
passions ;  and  their  passions  were  seldom  uniform  or  consist- 
ent. An  array  of  conquerors  was  broken  into  many  disor- 
derly bandsi  of  savage  robbers ;  and  their  blind  and  irregular 
fury  was  not  less  pernicious  to  themselves  than  to  their  ene- 
mies. Their  mischievous  disposition  was  shown  in  the  de- 
struction of  every  object  which  they  wanted  strength  to  re- 
move or  taste  to  enjoy ;  and  they  often  consumed  with  im- 
provident rage  the  harvests  or  the  granaries  which  soon  after- 
wards became  necessary  for  their  own  subsistence.  A  spirit 
of  discord  arose  among  the  independent  tribes  and  nations, 
which  had  been  united  only  by  the  bands  of  a  loose  and  vol- 
untary alliance.  The  troops  of  the  Huns  and  the  Alani  would 
naturally  upbraid  the  flight  of  the  Goths,  who  were  not  dis- 
posed to  use  with  moderation  the  advantages  of  their  fort- 
une. The  ancient  jealousy  of  the  Ostrogoths  and  the  Visi- 
goths could  not  long  be  suspended ;  and  the  haughty  chiefs 
still  remembered  the  insults  and  injuries  which  they  had  re- 
ciprocally offered  or  sustained  while  the  nation  was  seated  in 
the  countries  beyond  the  Danube.  The  progress  of  domestic 
faction  abated  the  more  diffusive  sentiment  of  national  ani- 
mosity;  and  the  officers  of  Theodosius  were  instructed  to  pur- 
chase, with  liberal  gifts  and  promises,  the  retreat  or  service  of 
the  discontented  party.  The  acquisition  of  Modar,  a  prince  of 
the  royal  blood  of  the  Amali,  gave  a  bold  and  faithful  cham- 
pion to  the  cause  of  Rome.  The  illustrious  deserter  soon  ob- 
tained the  rank  of  master -general,  with  an  important  com- 
mand ;  surprised  an  army  of  his  countrymen  who  were  im- 
mersed in  wine  and  sleep ;  and,  after  a  cruel  slaughter  of  the 
astonished  Goths,  returned  with  an  immense  spoil  and  four 
thousand  wagons  to  the  imperial  camp,"'    In  the  hands  of  a 


*•"  Zo8iinus  (\.  iv.  [c.  26]  p.  282)  styles  bim  a  Scythian — a  name  which  the  more 
recent  Greeks  seem  to  hare  npproiiriated  to  the  Goths. 
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skilful  politician,  the  "most  different  means  may  be  snccessf ally 
applied  to  the  same  ends ;  and  the  peace  of  the  empire,  which 
had  been  forwarded  by  the  divisions,  was  accomplished  by 

the  reunion  of  the  Gothic  nation.  Athanaric,  who 
itinerai  of  had  bccn  a  patient  spectator  of  these  extraordinary 
A.D.  3sif        events,  was  at  length  driven,  by  the  chance  of  arms, 

from  the  dark  recesses  of  the  woods  of  Caucaland. 
He  no  longer  hesitated  to  pass  the  Danube ;  and  a  very  con- 
siderable part  of  the  subjects  of  Fritigern,  who  already  felt 
the  inconveniences  of  anarchy,  were  easily  persuaded  to  ac- 
knowledge for  their  king  a  Gothic  judge  whose  birth  they  re- 
.spected,  and  whose  abilities  they  had  frequently  experienced. 
But  age  had  chilled  the  daring  spirit  of  Athanaric ;  and  in- 
.stead  of  leading  his  people  to  the  field  of  battle  and  victory, 
he  wisely  listened  to  the  fair  proposal  of  an  honorable  and  ad- 
vantageous treaty.  Thebdosius,  who  was  acquainted  with  the 
merit  and  power  of  his  new  ally,  condescended  to  meet  him 
:at  the  distance  of  several  miles  from  Constantinople ;  and  en- 
:tertained  him  in  the  imperial  city  with  the  confidence  of  a 
friend  and  the  magnificence  of  a  monarch.  "  The  barbarian 
j)rince  observed  with  curious  attention  the  variety  of  objects 
which  attracted  his  notice,  and  at  last  broke  out  into  a  sincere 
and  passionate  exclamation  of  wonder.  'I  now  behold'  (said 
he)  '  what  I  never  could  believe — the  glories  of  this  stupen- 
dous capital !'  And  as  he  cast  his  eyes  around,  he  viewed  and 
he  admired  the  commanding  situation  of  the  city,  the  strength 
and  beauty  of  the  walls  and  public  edifices,  the  capacious  har- 
bor crowded  with  innumerable  vessels,  the  perpetual  concourse 
of  distant  nations,  and  the  arms  and  discipline  of  the  troops. 
*  Indeed'  (continued  Athanaric), '  the  Emperor  of  the  Romans 
is  a  god  upon  earth ;  and  the  presumptuous  man  who  dares  to 
lift  his  hand  against  him  is  guilty  of  his  own  blood.'""*    The 

*"  The  reader  will  not  be  displeased  to  see  the  original  words  of  Jornandes,  or 
the  anthor  whom  he  transcribed :  *'  Regiara  urbem  ingressus  est,  miransque,  En, 
inqnit,  cemo  qaod  sspe  incrediilas  aiidiebam,  famam  videlicet  tants  nrbis.  £t  hue 
illnc  ocnlos  volrens,  nunc  si  tarn  urbis,  commeatnmque  naTiam,  nnne  moenia  clara 
prospectans,  miratnr;  populosque  diversarnm  genriiim,  quasi  fonte  in  nno  e  diver- 
sis  pbrtibtiH  scaturiente  und^,  sic  quoque  militem  ordiiiatum  aspiciens;  Deus,  in- 
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Gothic  king  did  not  long  enjoy  this  splendid  and  Jionorable  re- 
ception ;  and  as  temperance  was  not  the  virtue  of  his  nation, 
it  may  justly  be  suspected  that  his  mortal  disease  was  con- 
tracted amidst  the  pleasures  of  the  imperial  banquets.  But 
the  policy  of  Theodosius  derived  more  solid  benefit  from  the 
death  than  he  could  have  expected  from  the  most  faithful 
services  of  his  ally.  The  funeral  of  Athanaric  was  performed 
with  solemn  rites  in  the  capital  of  the  East ;  a  stately  monu- 
ment was  erected  to  his  memory ;  and  his  whole  army,  won 
by  the  liberal  courtesy  and  decent  grief  of  Theodosius,  enlist- 
ed under  the  standard  of  the  Koman  empire.""  The  submis- 
sion of  so  great  a  body  of  the  Visigoths  was  productive  of  the 
most  salutary  consequences ;  and  the  mixed  influence  of  force, 
of  reason,  and  of  corruption  became  every  day  more  powerful 
and  more  extensive.  Each  independent  chieftain  hastened  to 
obtain  a  separate  treaty,  from  the  apprehension  that  an  obsti- 
nate delay  might  expose  Aim,  alone  and  unprotected,  to  the  re- 
A.D.3S2.'  venge  or  justice  of  the  conqueror.  The  general,  or 
^^^  rather  the  final,  capitulation  of  the  Goths  may  be 

dated  four  years  one  month  and  twenty-five  days  after  the  de- 
feat and  death  of  the  Emperor  Valens."' 

The  provinces  of  the  Danube  had  been  already  relieved  from 
the  oppressive  weight  of  the  Gruthungi,  or  Ostrogoths,  by  the 
invaBion  and  Voluntary  retreat  of  Alatheus  and  Saphrax,  whose 
Gratliun'^^or  Tcstlcss  Spirit  had  prompted  them  to  seek  new  scenes 
2SfaS  o^  rapine  and  glory.  Their  destructive  course  was 
October.  pointed  towards  the  West ;  but  we  must  be  satisfied 
with  a  very  obscure  and  imperfect  knowledge  of  their  various 
adventures.  The  Ostrogoths  impelled  several  of  the  German 
tribes  on  the  provinces  of  Gaul ;  concluded,  and  soon  violated, 

qait,  sine  dnbio  est  terrenas  Imperator,  et  qnisquis  adversns  euro  manum  movent, 
ipse  sui  sanguinis  reus  existit."  Jornandes  (c.  xxviii.  p.  650)  proceeds  to  mention 
his  death  and  funeral. 

*"  Jornandes,  c.  xxviii.  p.  660.  Even  Zosimus  (1.  iv.  [c.  34]  p.  246)  is  com- 
pelled to  approve  the  generosity  of  Theodosius,  so  honorable  to  himself  and  so 
beneficial  to  the  public. 

*••  The  short  but  authentic  hints  in  the  Fasti  of  Idatius  (Chron.  Scaliger.  p.  52) 
ai-e  stained  with  contemporary  passion.  The  fonrteenth  oration  of  Themistius  is 
a  compliment  to  Peace  and  the  Consul  Saturninus  (a.d.  3S3). 
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a  treaty  with  the  Emperor  Gratian ;  advanced  into  the  un- 
known countries  of  the  North ;  and,  after  an  interval  of  more 
than  four  years,  returned  with  accumulated  force  to  the  banks 
of  the  Lower  Danube.  Their  troops  were  recruited  with  the 
fiercest  warriors  of  Germany  and  Scythia ;  and  the  soldiers,  or 
at  lea^t  the  historians,  of  the  empire  no  longer  recognized  the 
name  and  countenances  of  their  former  enemies.*"  The  gen- 
eral who  commanded  the  military  and  naval  powers  of  the 
Thracian  frontier  soon  perceived  that  his  superiority  would 
be  disadvantageous  to  the  public  service,  and  that  the  barba 
rians,  awed  by  the  presence  of  his  fleet  and  legions,  would  prob- 
ably defer  the  passage  of  the  river  till  the  approaching  winter. 
The  dexterity  of  the  spies  whom  he  sent  into  the  Gothic  camp 
allured  the  barbarians  into  a  fatal  snare.  They  were  persuad- 
ed that,  by  a  bold  attempt,  they  might  surprise,  in  the  silence 
and  darkness  of  the  night,  the  sleeping  army  of  the  Romans ; 
and  the  whole  multitude  was  hastily  embarked  in  a  fleet  of 
three  thousand  canoes."*  The  bravest  of  the  Ostrogoths  led 
the  van ;  the  main  body  consisted  of  the  remainder  of  their 
subjects  and  soldiers;  and  the  women  and  children  securely 
followed  in  the  rear.  One  of  the  nights  without  a  moon  had 
been  selected  for  the  execution  of  their  design ;  and  they  had 
almost  reached  the  southern  bank  of  the  Danube,  in  the  firm 
confidence  that  they  should  find  an  easy  landing  and  an  un 
guarded  camp.  But  the  progress  of  the  barbarians  was  sud- 
denly stopped  by  an  unexpected  obstacle — a  triple  line  of  ves- 
sels, strongly  connected  with  each  other,  and  which  formed  an 
impenetrable  chain  of  two  miles  and  a  half  along  the  river. 
While  they  struggled  to  force  their  way  in  the  unequal  con- 
flict, their  right  flank  was  overwhelmed  by  the  irresistible  at- 
tack of  a  fleet  of  galleys,  which  were  urged  down  the  stream 

"*'E9voc  Tt  ^KvOtKov  vatriv  dyvuHnov. — Zosimns,  1.  iv.  [c.  38]  p.  252. 

^  I  nm  justified,  bj  reason  and  example,  in  applying  this  Indian  name  to  the 
fiov6^u\a  of  the  barbarians,  the  single  trees  hollowed  into  the  shape  of  a  boat, 
vXrfiii  fiovo^vXiov  ifipiPdffavrec.     Zosimns,  1.  iv.  [c.  38]  p.  253. 

Ausi  Dnnnbium  quondam  trannre  Grutliungi 
In  lintres  fregere  nemus :  ter  mille  ruebant 
Per  fluvium  plenee  cuneis  immanihus  alni. 

Claudian^  in  iv.  Cons.  Hon.  623. 
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by  the  united  impulse  of  oars  and  of  the  tide.  The  weight 
and  velocity  of  those  ships  of  war  broke  and  sank  and  dis- 
persed the  rude  and  feeble  canoes  of  the  barbarians.  Their 
valor  was  ineffectual ;  and  Alatheus,  the  king  or  general  of 
the  Ostrogoths,  perished  with  his  bravest  troops,  either  by  the 
Bword  of  the  Romans  or  in  the  waves  of  the  Danube.  The 
last  division  of  this  unfortunate  fleet  might  regain  the  oppo- 
site shore ;  but  the  distress  and  disorder  of  the  multitude  ren- 
dered them  alike  incapable  either  of  action  or  counsel,  and 
they  soon  implored  the  clemency  of  the  victorious  enemy. 
On  this  occasion,  as  well  as  on  many  others,  it  is  a  difficult  task 
to  reconcile  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the  writers  of  the 
age  of  Theodosius.  The  partial  and  malignant  historian,  who 
misrepresents  every  action  of  his  reign,  affirms  that  the  emper- 
or did  not  appear  in  the  field  of  battle  till  the  barbarians  had 
been  vanquished  by  the  valor  and  conduct  of  his  lientenant 
Promotus."'  The  flattering  poet,  who  celebrated  in  the  court 
of  Honorius  the  glory  of  the  father  and  of  the  son,  ascribes 
the  victory  to  the  personal  prowess  of  Theodosius,  and  almost 
insinuates  that  the  King  of  the  Ostrogoths  was  slain  by  the 
hand  of  the  emperor."^  The  truth  of  history  might  perhaps 
be  found  in  a  just  medium  between  these  extreme  and  contra- 
dictory assertions. 

The  original  treaty,  which  fixed  the  settlement  of  the  Goths, 

ascertained  their  privileges,  and  stipulated  their  obligations, 

would  illustrate  the  history  of  Theodosius  and  his 

Settlement  of  _,  .  ..,.,.  ,         . 

the  Goths  In    succcssors.     The  scrics  of  their  history  has  imper- 

Asia.  fectly  preserved  the  spirit  and  substance  of  this  sin- 

gular  agreement."'     The  ravages  of  war  and  tyran- 

*"  Zosimns,  1.  iv.  [c.  88]  p.  252-255.  He  too  frequently  betrays  his  poverty  of 
judgment  by  disgracing  the  most  serious  narratives  with  trifling  and  incredible 
circumstances. 

"•'  Odothsei  Hegis  ojnma 

Retulit Ver.  632. 

The  opima  were  the  ppoils  which  a  Roman  general  could  only  win  from  the  king 
or  general  of  the  enemy  whom  he  hnd  slain  witli  his  own  hands ;  and  no  more 
than  three  such  examples  are  celebrated  in  the  victorious  ages  of  Rome. 

^  See  Tiiemistins,  Orat.  xvi.  p.  211.  Claudian  (in  Eutrop.  1.  ii.  152)  mentions 
the  Phrygian  colony : 
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ny  had  provided  many  large  tracts  of  fertile  but  uncultivated 
land  for  the  use  of  those  barbarians  who  might  not  disdain  the 
practice  of  agriculture.  A  numerous  colony  of  the  Visigoths 
was  seated  in  Thrace;  the  remains  of  the  Ostrogoths  were 
planted  in  Phrygia  and  Lydia.  Their  immediate  wants  were 
supplied  by  a  distribution  of  com  and  cattle;  and  their  future 
industry  was  encouraged  by  an  exemption  from  tribute  during 
a  certain  term  of  years.  The  barbarians  would  have  deserved 
to  feci  the  cruel  and  perfidious  policy  of  the  imperial  court  if 
they  had  suffered  themselves  to  be  dispersed  through  the  prov- 
inces. They  required  and  they  obtained  the  sole  possession 
of  the  villages  and  districts  assigned  for  their  residence ;  they 
still  cherished  and  propagated  their  native  manners  and  lan- 
guage; asserted  in  the  bosom  of  despotism  the  freedom  of 
their  domestic  government ;  and  acknowledged  the  sovereign- 
ty of  the  emperor  without  submitting  to  the  inferior  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  laws  and  magistrates  of  Eome.  The  hereditary 
chiefs  of  the  tribes  and  families  were  still  permitted  to  com- 
mand their  followers  in  peace  and  war ;  but  the  royal  dignity 
was  abolished,  and  the  generals  of  the  Goths  were  appointed 
and  removed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  emperor.  An  army  of 
forty  thousand  Goths  was  maintained  for  the  perpetual  ser- 
vice of  the  empire  of  the  East ;  and  those  haughty  troops,  who 
assumed  the  title  of  JFoederati^  or  allies,  were  distinguished  by 
their  gold  collars,  liberal  pay,  and  licentious  privileges.  Their 
native  courage  was  improved  by  the  use  of  arms  and  the 
knowledge  of  discipline ;  and,  while  the  republic  was  guarded 
or  threatened  by  the  doubtful  sword  of  the  barbarians,  the 
last  sparks  of  the  military  flame  were  finally  extinguished  in 
the  minds  of  the  Romans."*  Theodosius  had  the  address  to 
persuade  his  allies  that  the  conditions  of  peace,  which  had 

■  Ostrogothis  colitnr  mistisqae  Grathangis 


Phryx  ager  ■ 
and  then  proceeds  to  name  the  rivers  of  Lydia,  the  Pactolas,  and  Hermus. 

*^  Compare  Jornandes  (c.  21,  28),  who  marks  the  condition  and  number  of  the 
Gothic  Fcederati,  with  Zosimus  (1.  iv.  p.  25S),  who  mentions  their  golden  collars ; 
and  PacatuB  (in  Panegrr.  Vet.  xii.  «S7),  who  applauds,  with  false  or  foolish  jojt 
their  braveiy  and  discipline. 
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been  extorted  from  him  by  prudence  and  necessity,  were  the 
voluntary  expressions  of  his  sincere  friendship  for  the  Gothic 
nation.*"  A  different  mode  of  vindication  or  apology  was  op- 
posed to  the  complaints  of  the  people,  who  loudly  censured 
these  shameful  and  dangerous  concessions.*"  The  calamities 
of  the  war  were  painted  in  the  most  lively  colors ;  and  the 
first  symptoms  of  the  return  of  order,  of  plenty,  and  security 
were  diligently  exaggerated.  The  advocates  of  Theodosius 
could  affirm,  with  some  appearance  of  truth  and  reason,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  extirpate  so  many  warlike  tribes,  who 
were  rendered  desperate  by  the  loss  of  their  native  country, 
and  that  the  exhausted  provinces  would  be  revived  by  a  fresh 
supply  of  soldiers  and  husbandmen.  The  barbarians  still  wore 
aA  angry  and  hostile  aspect;  but. the  experience  of  past  times 
might  encourage  the  hope  that  they  would  acquire  the  habits 
of  industry  and  obedience ;  that  their  manners  would  be  pol- 
ished by  time,  education,  and  the  influence  of  Christianity ; 
and  that  their  posterity  would  insensibly  blend  with  the  great 
body  of  the  Roman  people."" 

Notwithstanding  these  specious  arguments  and  these  san- 
guine expectations,  it  was  apparent  to  every  discerning  eye 
Their  hostile  ^^^^  ^^^  Goths  would  long  remain  the  enemies,  and 
Bentimeuu.  ^ight  soou  bccomc  the  conquerors,  of  the  Roman 
empire.  Their  rude  and  insolent  behavior  expressed  their 
contempt  of  the  citizens  and  provincials,  whom  they  insulted 
with  impunity."'    To  the  zeal  and  valor  of  the  barbarians 

''^  *' Amator  pacis  generisque  Gothorum/*  is  the  praise  bestowed  by  the  Gothic 
historian  (c.  xxix.),  who  represents  his  nation  as  innocent,  peaceable  men,  slow  to 
anger  and  patient  of  injuries.  According  to  Livy,  the  Romans  conquered  the 
world  in  their  own  defence. 

"^  Besides  the  partial  invectives  of  Zosimus  (always  discontented  with  the  Chris- 
dan  reigns),  see  the  grave  representations  which  Synesius  addresses  to  the  £mper« 
or  Arcadiu^  (De  Regno,  p.  25,  26,  edit.  Petav.  [Paris,  1612]).  The  philosophic 
Bishop  of  Cyrene  was  near  enough  to  judge,  and  he  was  sufficiently  removed  from 
the  temptation  of  fear  or  flattery. 

''*  Themistius  (Orat.  xvi.  p.  211,  212)  composes  an  elaborate  and  rational  apolo- 
gy,  which  is  not,  however,  exempt  from  the  puerilities  of  Greek  rhetoric.  Orpheus 
could  only  charm  the  wild  beasts  of  Thrace ;  but  Theodosius  enchanted  tlie  men  and 
women  whose  predecessors  in  the  same  country  had  torn  Orpheus  in  pieces,  etc. 

^  Constantinople  was  deprived,  half  a  day,  of  the  public  allowance  of  bread,  to 
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Theodosius  was  indebted  for  the  success  of  his  arms;  but 
their  assistance  was  precarious,  and  they  were  sometimes  se- 
duced, by  a  treacherous  and  inconstant  disposition,  to  abandon 
his  standard  at  the  moment  when  their  service  was  the  most 
essential.  During  the  civil  war  against  Maximus  a  great  num- 
ber of  Gothic  deserters  retired  into  the  morasses  of  Macedonia, 
wasted  the  adjacent  provinces,  and  obliged  the  intrepid  mon- 
arch to  expose  his  person  and  exert  his  power  to  suppress  the 
rising  flame  of  rebellion/"  The  public  apprehensions  were 
fortified  by  the  strong  suspicion  that  these  tumults  were  not 
the  effect  of  accidental  passion,  but  the  result  of  deep  and  pre- 
meditated design.  It  was  generally  believed  that  the  Goths 
had  signed  the  treaty  of  peace  with  a  hostile  and  insidious 
spirit,  and  that  their  chiefs  had  previously  bound  themselves 
by  a  solemn  and  secret  oath  never  to  keep  faith  with  the  Ro- 
mans, to  maintain  the  fairest  show  of  loyalty  and  friendship, 
and  to  watch  the  favorable  moment  of  rapine,  of  conquest, 
and  of  revenge.  But  as  the  minds  of  the  barbarians  were  not 
insensible  to  the  power  of  gratitude,  several  of  the  Gothic  lead- 
ers sincerely  devoted  themselves  to  the  service  of  the  empire, 
or,  at  least,  of  the  emperor.  The  whole  nation  was  insensibly 
divided  into  two  opposite  factions,  and  much  sophistry  was 
employed  in  conversation  and  dispute  to  compare  the  obliga- 
tions of  their  first  and  second  engagements.  The  Goths,  who 
considered  themselves  as  the  friends  of  peace,  of  justice,  and 
of  Rome,  were  directed  by  the  authority  of  Fravitta,  a  valiant 
and  honorable  youth,  distinguished  above  the  rest  of  his  coun- 
trymen by  the  politeness  of  his  manners,  the  liberality  of  his 
sentiments,  and  the  mild  virtues  of  social  life.  But  the  more 
numerous  faction  adhered  to  the  tierce  and  faithless  Priulf,* 
who  inflamed  the  passions  and  asserted  the  independence  of 

expinte  the  murder  of  a  Gothic  soldier:  KivovvrfQ  to  J^vOikov  was  the  guilt  of  the 
people.     Lihanius,  Orat.  xii.  p.  394,  edit.  Morel. 

^  ZosiraiiB,  1.  i7.  [c.  48]  p.  267-271.  He  tells  a  long  and  ridicaloas  story  of 
the  adventurons  prince,  who  roved  the  coantrv  with  only  five  horsemen ;  of  a  spy 
whom  they  detected,  whipped,  and  killed  in  an  old  woman's  cottage,  etc. 


•  'EpiovX^i:. — Eannpius. — M. 
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his-warlike  followers.  On  one  of  the  solemn  festivals,  wlieu 
the  chiefs  of  both  parties  were  invited  to  the  imperial  table, 
they  were  insensibly  heated  by  wine,  till  they  forgot  the  usual 
restraints  of  discretion  and  respect,  and  betrayed  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Theodosius  the  fatal  secret  of  their  domestic  disputes. 
The  emperor,  who  had  been  the  reluctant  witness  of  this  ex- 
traordinary controversy,  dissembled  his  fears  and  resentment, 
and  soon  dismissed  the  tumultuous  assembly.  Fravitta,  alarm- 
ed and  exasperated  by  the  insolence  of  his  rival,  whose  depart- 
ure from  the  palace  might  have  been  the  signal  of  a  civil  war, 
boldly  followed  him,  and,  drawing  his  sword,  laid  Priulf  dead 
at  his  feet.  Their  companions  flew  to  arms,  and  the  faithful 
champion  of  Rome  would  have  been  oppressed  by  superior 
numbers  if  he  had  not  been  protected  by  the  seasonable  inter- 
position of  the  imperial  guards."'  Such  were  the  scenes  of 
barbaric  rage  which  disgraced  the  palace  and  table  of  the  Ro- 
man emperor;  and,  as  the  impatient  Goths  could  only  be  re- 
strained by  the  firm  and  temperate  character  of  Theodosius, 
the  public  safety  seemed  to  depend  on  the  life  and  abilities  of 
a  single  man."* 

'*  Compare  Eunapius  (in  Excerpt.  Legat.  p.  21,  22  [p.  53,  54,  edit.  Bonn])  with 
ZosimuB  (I.  iv.  [c.  56]  p.  279).  The  ditference  of  circnmstances  and  names  mast 
undoubtedly  be  applied  to  the  same'stor}*.  Fravitta,  or  Travitta,  was  afterwards 
consul  (a.d.  401),  and  still  continued  his  faithful  service  to  the  eldest  son  of  Theo- 
dosius (Tillemont,  Hist  des  Empereurs,  tom.  v.  p.  467). 

>**  **Les  Goths  ravag^rent  tout  depuis  le  Danube  jusquau  Bosphore;  extermi- 
n^rent  Yalens  et  son  aim^e;  et  ne  repass^rent  le  Danube  que  pour  abandonner 
Tafflneuse  solitude  qu*ils  avoient  faite"  (CEuvres  de  Montesquieu,  tom.  iii.  p.  479; 
Considerations  sur  les  Causes  de  la  Grandeur  et  de  la  Decadence  des  Romains,  ch. 
xvii.).  The  president  Montesquieu  seems  ignorant  that  the  Goths,  after  the  de- 
feat of  Valens,  never  abandoned  the  Boman  territory.  "It  is  now  thirty  years," 
says  Claudian  (De  Bello  Getico,  166,  etc.,  a.d.  404), 

"Ex  quo  jam  patrios  gens  hsec  oblita  Triones, 
Atque  Istrum  transvecta  semel,  vestigia  fixit 
Threicio  funesta  solo ** 

The  error  is  inexcusable,  since  it  disgnises  the  principal  and  immediate  cause  of 
the  fail  of  (he  Western  empire  of  Roma 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

Death  of  Gratian. — Ruin  of  Arianism. — St.  Ambrose. — ^First  Civil  War,  against 
Maximus. — Character,  Administration,  and  Penance  of  Theodosius. — Death  of 
Valentinian  II. — Second  Civil  War,  against  Eagenius. — Death  of  Theodosius. 

The  fame  of  Gratian  before  he  had  accomplished  the  twen- 
tieth year  of  his  age  was  equal  to  that  of  the  most  celebrated 
princes.    His  gentle  and  amiable  disposition  endear- 
and  conduct    ed  him  to  his  private  friends ;  the  graceful  affability 

of  the  Eniper-       ...  ^  i    i         /*       .  #.    i  , 

orQniiian.  of  his  manners  engaged  the  affection  of  the  people ; 
the  men  of  letters,  who  enjoyed  the  liberality,  ac- 
knowledged the  taste  and  eloquence,  of  their  sovereign ;  his 
valor  and  dexterity  in  arms  were  equally  applauded  by  the 
soldiers ;  and  the  clergy  considered  the  humble  piety  of  Gra- 
tian as  the  first  and  most  useful  of  his  virtues.  The  victory 
of  Colmar  had  delivered  the  West  from  a  formidable  invasion, 
and  the  grateful  provinces  of  the  East  ascribed  the  merits  of 
Theodosius  to  the  author  of  his  greatness  and  of  the  public 
safety.  Gratian  survived  those  itiemorable  events  only  four 
or  five  years,  but  he  survived  his  reputation ;  and,  before  he 
fell  a  victim  to  rebellion,  he  had  lost,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  the  Roman  world. 

The  remarkable  alteration  of  his  character  or  conduct  may 
not  be  imputed  to  the  arts  of  flattery,  which  had  besieged  the 
„.  .  .  .      son  of  Valentinian  from  his  infancy,  nor  to  the  head- 

Hl8  defects.  ,  i  .  i      i  i  , 

strong  passions  which  that  gentle  youth  appears  to 
have  escaped.  A  more  attentive  view  of  the  life  of  Gratian 
may  perhaps  suggest  the  true  cause  of  the  disappointment  of 
the  public  hopes.  His  apparent  virtues,  instead  of  being  the 
hardy  productions  of  experience  and  adversity,  were  the  pre- 
mature and  artificial  fruits  of  a  royal  education.  The  anxious 
tenderness  of  his  father  was  continually  employed  to  bestow 
on  him  those  advantages  which  he  might  perhaps  esteem  the 
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more  highly  as  he  hiraself  had  been  deprived  of  them,  and  the 
most  skilful  raastei-s  of  every  science  and  of  every  art  had  la- 
bored to  form  the  mind  and  body  of  the  young  prince.*  The 
knowledge  which  they  painfully  communicated  was  displayed 
with  ostentation  and  celebrated  with  lavish  praise.  His  soft 
and  tractable  disposition  received  the  fair  impression  of  their 
judicious  precepts,  and  the  absence  of  passion  might  easily  be 
mistaken  for  the  strength  of  reason.  Ilis  preceptors  gradual- 
ly rose  to  the  rank  and  consequence  of  ministers  of  state,"  and, 
as  they  wisely  dissembled  their  secret  authority,  he  seemed  to 
act  with  firmness,  with  propriety,  and  with  judgment  on  the 
most  important  occasions  of  his  life  and  reign.  But  the  influ- 
ence of  this  elaborate  instruction  did  not  penetrate  beyond  the 
surface ;  and  the  skilful  preceptors,  who  so  accurately  guided 
the  steps  of  their  royal  pupil,  could  not  infuse  into  his  feeble 
and  indolent  character  the  vigorous  and  independent  principle 
of  action  which  renders  the  laborious  pursuit  of  glory  essen- 
tially necessary  to  the  happiness,  and  almost  to  the  existence, 
of  the  hero.  As  soon  as  time  and  accident  had  removed  those 
faithful  counsellors  from  the  throne,  the  Emperor  of  the  West 
insensibly  descended  to  the  level  of  his  natural  genius,  aban- 
doned the  reins  of  government  to  the  ambitious  hands  which 
were  stretched  forward  to  grasp  them,  and  amused  his  leisure 
with  the  most  frivolous  gratifications.  A  public  sale  of  favor 
and  injustice  was  instituted,  both  in  the  court  and  in  the  prov- 
inces, by  the  worthless  delegates  of  his  power,  whose  merit  it 


'  Valentinian  was  less  attentive  to  the  religion  of  liis  son,  since  he  intrusted  th« 
education  of  Gratian  to  Aasonias,  a  professed  pagan.*  Mem.  de  TAcAd^mie  des 
Inscriptions,  torn.  xv.  p.  125-138).  The  poetical  fame  of  Ausonius  condemns  the 
taste  of  his  age. 

*  Aasonius  was  snccessively  promoted  to  thePrsBtorian  prsBfectnre  of  Italy  (a.d. 
377)  and  of  Gaul  (a.d.  378) ;  and  was  at  length  invested  with  the  consulship  (a.d. 
379).  He  expressed  his  gratitude  in  a  servile  and  insipid  piece  of  flattery  (Actio 
Gratianim,  p.  699-736  [edit.  TolL  Amst.  1671]),  which  has  survived  more  worthy 
productions.  

*  There  has  been  a  keen  controversy  respecting  the  religions  l^iith  of  Ausonius; 
hot  most  modern  writers,  in  opposition  to  Gibbon,  agree  that  he  was  a  Christian. 
See  the  arguments  stated  in  Smith's  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography,  voL  i. 
p.  445.— S. 

III.— 12 
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was  made  sacrilege  to  question.*  The  conscience  of  the  credu- 
lous prince  was  directed  by  saints  and  bishops,*  who  procured 
an  imperial  edict  to  punish  as  a  capital  offence  the  violation, 
the  neglect,  or  even  the  ignorance,  of  the  divine  law.'  Among 
the  various  arts  which  had  exercised  the  youth  of  Gratian,  he 
had  applied  himself,  with  singukr  inclination  and  success,  to 
manage  the  horse,  to  draw  the  bow,  and  to  dart  the  javelin ; 
and  these  qualifications,  which  might  be  useful  to  a  soldier, 
were  prostituted  to  the  viler  purposes  of  hunting.  Large 
parks  were  enclosed  for  the  imperial  pleasures,  and  plentifully 
stocked  with  every  species  of  wild  beasts ;  and  Gratian  neg- 
lected the  duties  and  even  the  dignity  of  his  rank  to  consume 
whole  days  in  the  vain  display  of  his  dexterity  and  boldness 
in  the  chase.  The  pride  and  wish  of  the  Roman  emperor  to 
excel  in  an  art  in  which  he  might  be  surpassed  by  the  mean- 
est of  his  slaves  reminded  the  numerous  spectators  of  the  ex- 
amples of  Nero  and  Commodus ;  but  the  chaste  and  temper- 
ate Gratian  was  a  stranger  to  their  monstrous  vices,  and  his 
hands  were  stained  only  with  the  blood  of  animals.* 

The  behavior  of  Gratian,  which  degraded  his  character  in 
the  eyes  of  mankind,  could  not  have  disturbed  the  security 
Discontent  of  ^^  '"^  rcigu  if  the  army  had  not  been  provoked 
t^^*™*°  to  resent  their  peculiar  injuries.  As  long  as  the 
A.D.888.  young  emperor  was  guided  by  the  instructions  of 
his  masters,  he  professed  himself  the  friend  and  pupil  of  the 

'  Dispntare  de  pnncipali  jndicio  non  oportet.  Sacrilegii  enim  instar  est  dubi- 
tare,  an  is  dignus  sit,  quern  elegerit  imperator. — Codex  Justinian.  1.  ix.  tit.  xxix. 
]eg.  2.  This  convenient  law  was  reyived  and  promulgated,  after  the  death  of  Gra- 
tian, by  the  feeble  court  of  Milan. 

*  Ambrose  composed,  for  his  instruction,  a  theological  treatise  on  the  faith  of  the 
Trinity;  nnd  Tillcmont  (Hist,  des  Empereurs,  tom.  v.  p.  158,  169)  ascribes  to  the 
archbishop  the  merit  of  Gratian's  intolerant  laws. 

*  Qui  divinae  legis  sanctitatem  [nut]  nesciendo  omittnnt,  ant  negligendo  vio- 
lant,  et  offendunt,  sacrilegium  committnnt. — Codex  Justinian.  1.  ix.  tit.  xxix.  leg. 
1 .    Theodosius,  indeed,  may  claim  his  share  in  the  merit  of  this  comprehen^iive  law. 

*  Ammianus  (xxxi.  10)  and  the  younger  Victor  [Epit.  c.  47]  acknowledge  the 
virtues  of  Gratian,  and  accuse,  or  rather  lament,  his  degenerate  tjiste.  The  odious 
parallel  of  Comrao<his  is  saved  by  **  licet  incrnentus;"  and  perhaps  Philostorgios 
(1.  X.  c.  10  [5],  and  Godefroy,  p.  412)  had  guarded,  with  some  similar  reserve,  the 
comparison  of  Nero. 
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soldiers;  many  of  his  hours  were  spent  in  the  familiar  con- 
versation of  the  camp ;  and  the  health,  the  comforts,  the  re- 
wards, the  honors  of  his  faithful  troops  appeared  to  be  the 
object  of  his  attentive  conceni.  But  after  Gratian  more 
freely  indulged  his  prevailing  taste  for  hunting  and  shoot- 
ing, he  naturally  connected  himself  with  the  most  dexterous 
ministers  of  his  favorite  amusement.  A  body  of  the  Alani 
was  received  into  the  military  and  domestic  service  of  the 
palace,  and  the  admirable  skill  which  they  were  accustomed 
to  display  in  the  unbounded  plains  of  Scythia  was  exercised 
on  a  more  narrow  theatre  in  the  parks  and  enclosures  of 
Gaul.  Gratian  admired  the  talents  and  customs  of  these  fa- 
vorite guards,  to  whom  alone  he  intrusted  the  defence  of  his 
person ;  and,  as  if  he  meant  to  insult  the  public  opinion,  he 
frequently  showed  himself  to  the  soldiers  and  people  with 
the  dress  and  arms,  the  long  bow,  the  sounding  quiver,  and 
the  fur  garments  of  a  Scythian  warrior.  The  unworthy  spec- 
tacle of  a  Roman  prince  who  had  renounced  the  dress  and 
manners  of  his  country  filled  the  minds^  of  the  legions  with 
grief  and  indignation/  Even  the  Germans,  so  strong  and 
formidable  in  the  armies  of  the  empire,  affected  to  disdain 
the  strange  and  horrid  appearance  of  the  savages  of  the 
North,  who,  in  the  space  of  a  few  years,  had  wandered  from 
the  banks  of  the  Volga  to  those  of  the  Seine.  A  loud  and 
licentious  murmur  was  echoed  through  the  camps  and  garri- 
sons of  the  West ;  and  as  the  mild  indolence  of  Gratian  neg- 
lected to  extinguish  the  first  symptoms  of  discontent,  the 
want  of  love  and  respect  was  not  supplied  by  the  influence 
of  fear.  But  the  subversion  of  an  established  government  is 
always  a  work  of  some  real  and  of  much  apparent  difficulty ; 
and  the  throne  of  Gratian  was  protected  by  the  sanctions  of 
custom,  law,  religion,  and  the  nice  balance  of  the  civil  and 
military  powers  which  had  been  established  by  the  policy  of 
Constantino.     It  is  not  very  important  to  inquire  from  what 

^  Zoflimns  (1.  iv.  [c,  35]  p.  247)  and  the  yonnger  Victor  ascribe  the  revolution 
to  the  favor  of  the  Alani  and  the  discontent  of  the  Roman  troops.  "  Dara  exer- 
citam  negligeret,  et  paucos  ex  Alanis,  qaos  ingenti  aaro  ad  se  transtulerat,  ante- 
ferret  veteri  ac  Romano  militi "  [Epit.  c.  47]. 
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causes  the  revolt  of  Britain  was  produced.  Accident  is  com- 
monly the  parent  of  disorder :  the  seeds  of  rebellion  hap- 
pened to  fall  on  a  soil  which  was  supposed  to  be  more  fruit- 
ful than  any  other  in  tyrants  and  usurpers ;'  the  legions  of 
that  sequestered  island  had  been  long  famous  for  a  spirit  of 
presumption  and  arrogance;*  and  the  name  of  Max- 
Maximus  In  imus  was  proclaimed  by  the  tumultuary  but  unan- 
imous voice  both  of  the  soldiers  and  of  the  provin- 
cials. The  emperor,  or  the  rebel,  for  his  title  was  not  yet  as- 
certained by  fortune,  was  a  native  of  Spain,  the  countryman, 
the  fellow-soldier,  and  the  rival  of  Theodosius,  whose  eleva- 
tion he  had  not  seen  without  some  emotions  of  envy  and  re- 
sentment ;  the  events  of  his  life  had  long  since  fixed  him  in 
Britain,  and  I  should  not  be  unwilling  to  find  some  evidence 
for  the  marriage  which  he  is  said  to  have  contracted  witli  the 
daughter  of  a  wealthy  lord  of  Caernarvonshire."  But  this 
provincial  rank  might  justly  be  considered  as  a  state  of  exile 
and  obscurity ;  and  if  Maxinius  had  obtained  any  civil  or  mil- 
itary office,  he  was  not  invested  with  the  authority  either  of 
governor  or  general."     His  abilities  and  even  his  integrity 

*  *' Britannia  fertilis  provincia  tyrannorum,"  is  a  memorable  expression  used  by 
Jerome  in  the  Pelagian  controversy,  and  variously  tortai-ed  in  the  disputes  of  our 
national  antiquaries.  The  revolutions  of  the  last  age  appearei^  to  justify  the  im- 
age of  the  sublime  Bossuet,  **cette  ile,  plus  onigeuse  que  les  mers  qui  I'environ- 
nent," 

"  Zosimns  says  of  the  British  soldiers,  r«uv  oXXoiv  avavnav  rrXiov  aiiQaidq,  koi 
^fitp  vixwfiivovc  Q.  c.]. 

"  Helena,  the  daughter  of  Eudda.  Her  chapel  may  still  be  seen  at  Caersegont, 
now  Caernarvon.  (Carte's  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  168,  from  Rowland's  Mona 
Antiqua.)  The  prudent  reader  may  not,  perhaps,  be  satisfied  with  such  Welsh 
evidence.* 

"  Camden  (vol.  i.  introdnct.  p.  ci.)  appoints  him  governor  of  Britain ;  and  the 
father  of  our  antiquities  is  followed,  as  usual,  by  his  blind  progeny.  Pacatns  and 
Zosimus  had  taken  some  pains  to  prevent  this  error  or  fable ;  and  I  shall  protect 
myself  by  their  decisive  testimonies.  *'  Regali  habitft  exuiem  sunm.  illi  exules  or- 
bis  induemnt"  (in  Panegyr.  Vet.  xii.  28) ;  and  the  Greek  historian  still  less  eqmvo- 
cally,  avToQ  (Maximus)  Sk  ouik  ei'c  ^px^  tvrifiov  trvx^  irpotKOwv  (1.  iv.  [c.  85]  p. 
248).  

■  Of  course  such  evidence  cannot  be  accepted ;  but  it  seems  to  prove  that  the 
impression  made  upon  the  Britons  bv  the  Heeds  of  Maximus  was  very  deep.  See 
I^appeuberg's  Hist,  of  England,  transl.  by  Thorpe,  vol.  i.  p.  59. — S. 
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are  acknowledged  by  the  partial  writers  of  the  age,  and  the 
merit  must  indeed  have  been  conspicuouB  that  could  extort 
8nch  a  confession  in  favor  of  the  vanquished  enemy  of  Theo- 
doeius.  The  discontent  of  Maximus  might  incline  him  to  cen- 
sure the  conduct  of  his  sovereign,  and  to  encourage,  perhaps 
without  any  views  of  ambition,  the  murmurs  of  the  troops. 
But  in  the  midst  of  the  tumult  he  artfully  or  modestly  re- 
fused to  ascend  the  throne,  and  some  credit  appeal's  to  have 
been  given  to  his  own  positive  declaration  tliat  he  was  com- 
pelled to  accept  the  dangerous  present  of  the  imperial  purple." 
But  there  was  danger  likewise  in  refusing  the  empire ;  and 
from  the  moment  that  Maximus  had  violated  his  allegiance 
to  his  lawful  sovereign  he  could  not  hope  to  reign, 
defthofOrap  or  cvcu  to  livc,  if  he  confined  his  moderate  ambi- 
tion within  the  narrow  limits  of  Britain.  He  bold- 
ly and  wisely  resolved  to  prevent  the  designs  of  Gratian ;  the 
youth  of  the  island  crowded  to  his  standard,  and  he  invaded 
Gaul  with  a  fleet  and  army  which  were  long  afterwards  re- 
membered as  the  emigration  of  a  considerable  part  of  the 
British  nation."  The  emperor,  in  his  peaceful  residence  of 
Paris,  was  alarmed  by  their  hostile  approach,  and  the  darts 
which  he  idly  wasted  on  lions  and  bears  might  have  been  em- 
ployed more  honorably  against  the  rebels.  But  his  feeble  ef- 
forts announced  his  degenerate  spirit  and  desperate  situation, 
and  deprived  him  of  the  resources  which  he  still  might  have 
found  in  the  support  of  his  subjects  and  allies.  The  armies 
of  Gaul,  instead  of  opposing  the  march  of  Maximus,  received 


"  SiilpifiiiH  Sevenis,  Dialog,  ii.  7.  Orosius,  1.  vii.  c.  34,  p.  556.  They  both  ac- 
knowledge (Sulpicins  had  been  his  subject)  his  innocence  and  merits  It  is  singu- 
lar enoagh  that  Maximus  should  be  less  favorably  treated  by  Zosimus,  the  partial 
adrenmry  of  his  rivaL 

"  Archbishop  Usher  (Antiquitat.  Britan.  Eccles.  p.  107,  108)  has  diligently  col- 
lected the  legends  of  the  island  and  the  continent.  The  wAoie  emigration  con- 
sisted of  30,000  soldiers  and  100,000  plebeians,  who  settled  in  Bretagne.  Their 
destined  brides,  St.  Ursula  with  11,000  noble  and  G0,000  plebeian  virgins,  mis- 
took their  way,  landed  at  Cologne,  and  were  all  most  cruelly  murdered  by  the 
Hans.  But  the  plebeian  sisters  have  been  defrauded  of  their  equal  honors ;  and, 
what  is  still  harder,  John  Trithemius  presumes  to  mention  the  children  of  these 
British  virgins. 
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him  with  joyful  and  lojal  acclamations,  and  the  shame  of  the 
desertion  was  transferred  from  the  people  to  the  prince.  The 
troops  whose  station  more  immediately  attached  them  to  the 
service  of  the  palace  abandoned  the  standard  of  Gratian  the 
first  time  that  it  was  displayed  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris. 
The  Emperor  of  the  West  fled  towards  Lyons  with  a  train  of 
only  thi*ee  hundred  horse ;  and  in  the  cities  along  the  road, 
where  he  hoped  to  find  a  refuge,  or  at  least  a  passage,  he  was 
taught  by  cruel  experience  that  every  gate  is  shut  against 
the  unfortunate.  Yet  he  might  still  have  reached  in  safety 
the  dominions  of  his  brother,  and  soon  have  returned  with 
the  forces  of  Italy  and  the  East,  if  he  had  not  suffered  him- 
self to  be  fatally  deceived  by  the  perfidious  governor  of  the 
Lyonnese  province.  Gratian  was  amused  by  protestations  of 
doubtful  fidelity,  and  the  hopes  of  a  support  which  could  not 
be  effectual,  till  the  arrival  of  Andragathius,  the  general  of 
the  cavalry  of  Maximus,  put  an  end  to  his  suspense.  That 
resolute  officer  executed  without  remorse  the  orders  or  the  in- 
A.1X883.  tentions  of  the  usurper.  Gratian,  as  he  rose  from 
Aug.2c.  supper,  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  assas- 
sin, and  his  body  was  denied  to  the  pious  and  pressing  en- 
treaties of  his  brother  Valentiuian."  The  death  of  the  era- 
peror  was  followed  by  that  of  his  powerful  general,  Mello- 
baudes,  the  King  of  the  Franks,  who  maintained  to  the  last 
moment  of  his  life  the  ambiguous  reputation  which  is  the 
just  recompense  of  obscure  and  subtle  policy."    These  exe- 

^  Zosimiis  (1.  iv.  [c.  35]  p.  248,  249)  bos  transported  the  death  of  Gitttmn  from 
Lngdunnm,  in  Gaal  (Lyons),  to  Singidunurn,  in  Maesia.  Some  hints  may  be  ex- 
tracted from  the  Chronicles ;  some  lies  may  be  detected  in  Sozomen  (1.  vii.  c.  13) 
and  Socrates  (1.  v.  c.  11).  Ambrose  is  our  most  authentic  evidence  (tom.  i.  Enar- 
rat.  in  Psalm.  Ixi.  p.  961,  tom.  ii.  Kpist.  xxiv.  p.  888,  etc.,  and  de  Obitil  Valenti- 
uian.  Consolat.  No.  28,  p.  1 182). 

"  Pacatus  (xii.  28)  celebrates  his  fidelity ;  while  his  treachery  is  marked  in 
Prosper's  Chronicle  as  the  cause  of  the  ruin  of  Gratian.*  Ambrose,  who  has  oc- 
casion to  exculpate  himself,  only  condemns  the  death  of  Vallio,  a  faithful  servant 
of  Gratian  (tom.ii.  Epist.  xxiv.  p.  891,  edit.  Benedict.).*^ 


■  Le  Bean  contests  the  reading  in  the  chronicle  of  Prosper  upon  which  this 
charge  rests.     Le  Beau,  iv.  232. — M. 
<*  According  to  Pacatus,  tlie  Count  Vallio,  who  commanded  the  army,  was  car- 
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cntions  might  be  necessary  to  the  public  safety,  but  the  suc- 
cessful usurper,  whose  power  was  acknowledged  by  all  the 
provinces  of  the  West,  had  the  merit  and  the  satisfaction  of 
boasting  that,  except  those  who  had  perished  by  the  chance 
of  war,  his  triumph  was  not  stained  by  the  blood  of  the  Ro- 
mans." 

The  events  of  this  revolution  had  passed  in  such  rapid  suc- 
cession that  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  Theodosius 
Treaty  of  *<>  u^arch  to  the  relief  of  his  benefactor  before  he 
KeS»Mixi-  received  the  intelligence  of  his  defeat  and  death. 
Theodwinii;  During  the  season  of  sincere  grief  or  ostentatious 
A.D.  383-887.  niourning,  the  Eastern  Emperor  was  interrupted 
by  the  arrival  of  the  principal  chamberlain  of  Maxim  us;  and 
the  choice  of  a  venerable  old  man  for  an  office  which  was 
usually  exercised  by  eunuchs  announced  to  the  Court  of  Con- 
stantinople the  gravity  and  temperance  of  the  British  usurp- 
er. The  ambassador  condescended  to  justify  or  excuse  the 
conduct  of  his  master,  and  to  protest  iu  specious  language 
that  the  murder  of  Gratian  had  been  perpetrated  without  his 
knowledge  or  consent,  by  the  precipitate  zeal  of  the  soldiers. 
But  he  proceeded,  in  a  firm  and  equal  tone,  to  oflFer  Theodo- 
sius the  alternative  of  peace  or  war.  The  speech  of  the  am- 
bassador concluded  with  a  spirited  declaration  that  although 
Maximus,  as  a  Roman  and  as  the  father  of  his  people,  would 
choose  rather  to  employ  his  forces  in  the  common  defence  of 
the  republic,  he  was  armed  and  prepared,  if  his  friendship 
should  be  rejected,  to  dispute  in  a  field  of  battle  the  empire 
of  the  world.  An  immediate  and  peremptory  answer  was  re- 
quired, but  it  was  extremely  diflScult  for  Theodosius  to  satis- 
fy, on  this  important  occasion,  either  the  feelings  of  his  own 
mind  or  the  expectations  of  the  public.    The  imperious  voice 

^  He  protested,  **nallam  ex  adveniariis  nisi  in  acie  occabaisse."  Snip.  Sererua 
in  Vit.  B.  Martin,  c.  23.  The  orator  of  Theodosias  bestows  reluctant,  and  there- 
fore weighty,  praise  on  his  clemency.  **  Si  cni  ille,  pro  ceteris  sceleribus  suis,  mi- 
ntM  crvddis  fuisse  yidetur  "  (Panegyr.  Vet.  xii.  28). 


ried  to  Ch&lons  to  be  burned  alive;  but  Maximus,  dreading  the  imputation  of  cruel- 
ty, caused  him  to  be  secretly  strangled  by  his  Bretons.  Macedonius  also,  master 
of  the  offices,  suffered  the  death  which  he  merited.    Le  Bean,  iv.  244. — M. 
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of  honor  and  gratitude  called  aloud  for  revenge.  From  tlie 
liberality  of  Gratian  he  had  received  the  imperial  diadem  ; 
his  patience  would  encourage  the  odious  suspicion  that  he 
was  more  deeply  sensible  of  former  injuries  than  of  recent 
obligations ;  and  if  he  accepted  the  friendsliip,  he  must  seem 
to  share  the  guilt,  of  the  assassin.  Even  the  principles  of  jus- 
tice and  the  interest  of  society  would  receive  a  fatal  blow 
from  the  impunity  of  Maximus,  and  the  example  of  success- 
ful usurpation  would  tend  to  dissolve  the  artificial  fabric  of 
government,  and  once  more  to  replunge  the  empire  in  the 
crimes  and  calamities  of  the  preceding  age.  But  as  the  sen- 
timents of  gratitude  and  honor  should  invariably  regulate  the 
conduct  of  an  individual,  they  may  be  overbalanced  in  the 
mind  of  a  sovereign  by  the  sense  of  superior  duties,  and  the 
maxims  both  of  justice  and  humanity  must  permit  the  escape 
of  an  atrocious  criminal  if  an  innocent  people  would  be  in- 
volved in  the  consequences  of  his  punishment.  The  assassin 
of  Gratian  had  usurped,  but  he  actually  possessed,  the  most 
warlike  provinces  of  the  empire ;  the  East  was  exhausted  by 
the  misfortunes,  and  even  by  the  success,  of  the  Gothic  war ; 
and  it  was  seriously  to  be  apprehended  that,  after  the  vital 
strength  of  the  republic  had  been  wasted  in  a  doubtful  and 
destructive  contest,  the  feeble  conqueror  would  remain  an 
easy  prey  to  the  barbarians  of  the  North.  These  weighty 
considerations  engaged  Theodosius  to  dissemble  his  resent- 
ment and  to  accept  the  alliance  of  the  tyrant.  But  he  stip- 
ulated that  Maximus  should  content  himself  with  the  posses- 
sion of  the  countries  beyond  the  Alps.  The  brother  of  Gra- 
tian was  confirmed  and  secured  in  the  sovereignty  of  Italy, 
Africa,  and  the  Western  Illyricum,  and  some  honorable  con- 
ditions were  inserted  in  the  treaty  to  protect  the  memory  and 
the  laws  of  the  deceased  emperor."  According  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  age,  the  images  of  the  three  imperial  colleagues 
were  exhibited  to  the  veneration  of  the  people ;  nor  should  it 
be  lightly  supposed  that  in  the  moment  of  a  solemn  reconcil- 


"  Ambrose  mentions  the  laws  of  Gratian,  '*qnas  non  abrogavit  bo8tis*'(tom.  iL 
EpUt.  xvil  p.  827). 
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iation,  Theodoeius  secretly  cherished  the  intention  of  perfidy 
and  revenge." 

The  contempt  of  Gratian  for  the  Roman  soldiers  had  ex- 
posed him  to  tlie  fatal  effects  of  their  resentment.  His  pro- 
Baptism  and  ^^u^d  Veneration  for  the  Christian  clergy  was  re- 
edic2*o?  warded  by  the  applause  and  gratitude  of  a  power- 
I^J!^!*"*'  f ul  order,  which  has  claimed  in  every  age  the  priv- 
Feb.8&  ilege  of  dispensing  honors,  both  on  earth  and  in 
heaven."  The  orthodox  bishops  bewailed  his  death  and  their 
own  irreparable  loss ;  but  they  were  soon  comforted  by  the 
discovery  that  Gratian  had  committed  the  sceptre  of  the  East 
to  the  hands  of  a  prince  whose  humble  faith  and  fervent  zeal 
were  supported  by  the  spirit  and  abilities  of  a  more  vigorous 
character.  Among  the  benefactors  of  the  Church,  the  fame 
of  Constantino  has  been  rivalled  by  the  glory  of  Theodosius. 
If  Constantino  had  the  advantage  of  erecting  the  standard  of 
the  cross,  the  emulation  of  his  successor  assumed  the  merit  of 
subduing  the  Arian  heresy  and  of  abolishing  the  worship  of 
idols  in  the  Roman  world.  Theodosius  was  the  first  of  the 
emperors  baptized  in  the  true  faith  of  the  Trinity.  Although 
he  was  born  of  a  Christian  family,  the  maxims,  or  at  least  the 
practice,  of  the  age  encouraged  him  to  delay  the  ceremony  of 
his  initiation,  till  he  was  admonished  of  the  danger  of  delay 
by  the  serious  illness  which  threatened  his  life  towards  the 
end  of  the  first  year  of  his  reign.  Before  he  again  took  the 
field  against  the  Goths,  he  received  the  sacrament  of  baptism'* 
from  Acholius,  the  orthodox  bishop  of  Thessalonica ;"  and, 


"  Zosimas,  1.  iv.  [c.  37]  p.  251,  252.  We  may  disclaim  his  odioas  suspicions, 
but  we  cannot  reject  the  treaty  of  peace  which  the  friends  of  Theodosius  have  ab- 
solutely forgotten,  or  slightly  mentioned. 

^  Their  oracle,  the  Archbishop  of  Milan,  assigns  to  his  pupil  Gratian  a  high  and 
respectable  place  in  heaven  (torn.  ii.  de  Obit.yal.  Consol.  p.  1198). 

^  For  the  baptism  of  Theodosius,  see  Sozomen  (I.  vii.  c.  4),  Socrates  (I.  v.  c  6), 
and  Tillemont  (Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  v.  p.  728). 

'*  Ascolius,  or  Acholius,  was  honored  by  the  friendship  and  the  praises  of  Am- 
brose, who  styles  him,  *'murus  fidei  atque  sanctitatis  "  (tom.  ii.  £pist.  xv.  p.  820) ; 
and  afterwards  celebrates  his  speed  and  diligence  in  running  to  Constantinople, 
Italy,  etc.  (Epist.  xvi.  p.  822)— a  virtue  which  does  not  appertain  either  to  a  wail 
or  a  ifUhop. 
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as  the  emperor  ascended  from  the  holy  font,  still  glowing  with 
the  warm  feelings  of  regeneration,  he  dictated  a  solemn  edict, 
which  proclaimed  his  own  faith,  and  prescribed  the  religion 
of  his  subjects.  "It  is  our  pleasure"  (such  is  the  imperial 
style) "  that  all  the  nations  which  are  governed  by  our  clemency 
and  moderation  should  steadfastly  adhere  to  the  religion  which 
was  taught  by  St.  Peter  to  the  Romans,  which  faithful  tradi- 
tion has  preserved,  and  which  is  now  professed  by  the  pontiflE 
Damasus,  and  by  Peter,  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  a  man  of  apos- 
tolic holiness.  According  to  the  discipline  of  the  apostles  and 
the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  let  us  believe  the  sole  deity  of  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  under  an  equal  majesty 
and  a  pious  Trinity.  We  authorize  the  followers  of  this  doc- 
trine to  assume  the  title  of  Catholic  Cliristians ;  and  as  we 
judge  that  all  others  are  extravagant  madmen,  we  brand  them 
with  the  infamous  name  of  heretics,  and  declare  that  their 
conventicles  shall  no  longer  usurp  the  respectable  appellation 
of  churches.  Besides  the  condemnation  of  divine  justice,  they 
must  expect  to  suffer  the  severe  penalties  which  our  authority, 
guided  by  lieavenly  wisdom,  shall  think  proper  to  inflict  upon 
them."  "  The  faith  of  a  soldier  is  commonly  the  fniit  of  in- 
struction rather  than  of  inquiry ;  but  as  the  emperor  always 
fixed  his  eyes  on  the  visible  landmarks  of  orthodoxy  which 
he  had  so  prudently  constituted,  his  religious  opinions  were 
never  affected  by  the  specious  texts,  the  subtle  arguments,  and 
the  ambiguous  creeds  of  the  Arian  doctors.  Once  indeed  he 
expressed  a  faint  inclination  to  converse  with  the  eloquent  and 
learned  Eunomius,  who  lived  in  retirement  at  a  small  distance 
from  Constantinople.  But  the  dangerous  interview  was  pre- 
vented by  the  prayers  of  the  Empress  Flaccilla,  who  trembled 
for  the  salvation  of  her  husband  ;  and  the  mind  of  Theodosius 
was  confirmed  by  a  theological  argument  adapted  to  the  rud- 
est capacity.  He  had  lately  bestowed  on  his  eldest  son  ^rca- 
dius  the  name  and  honors  of  Augustus,  and  the  two  princes 

were  seated  on  a  stately  throne  to  receive  the  homage  of  their 

^j ^ . - 

"  Codex  Theodos.  1.  xvi.  tit.  i.  leg.  2,  with  Godefroy's  Ck)inmentar7,  torn.  vi.  p. 
5-9.  Such  an  edict  desen-ed  the  warmest  praises  of  Baronins,  '*auream  sanctio- 
nem,  edictum  pium  et  salutare.— Sic  itur  ad  astra." 
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sabjects.  A  bishop,  Amphilochius  of  Iconium,  approached 
the  throne,  and,  after  saluting  with  due  reverence  the  person 
of  his  sovereign,  he  accosted  the  royal  youth  with  the  same 
familiar  tenderness  which  he  might  have  used  towards  a  ple- 
beian child.  Provoked  by  this  insolent  behavior,  the  monarch 
gave  orders  that  the  rustic  priest  should  be  instantly  driven 
from  his  presence.  But  while  the  guards  were  forcing  him 
to  the  door,  the  dexterous  polemic  had  time  to  execute  his  de- 
sign by  exclaiming,  with  a  loud  voice, "  Such  is  the  treatment, 
O  emperor !  which  the  King  of  Heaven  has  prepared  for  those 
impious  men  who  affect  to  worship  the  Father,  but  refuse  to 
acknowledge  the  equal  majesty  of  his  divine  Son."  Theodo- 
sius  immediately  embraced  the  Bishop  of  Iconium,  and  never 
forgot  the  important  lesson  which  he  had  received  from  this 
dramatic  parable." 

Constantinople  was  the  principal  seat  and  fortress  of  Arian- 
ism ;  and,  in  a  long  interval  of  forty  years,"  the  faith  of  the 
ArianiBin  of  pn^ces  and  prelates  who  reigned  in  the  capital  of 
nopfe?"'*"  ^^^  E^st  was  rejected  in  the  purer  schools  of  Kome 
A.D.  340-580.  j^jj  J  Alexandria.  The  archiepiscopal  throne  of  Mac- 
edonius,  which  had  been  polluted  with  so  much  Christian  blood; 
was  successively  filled  by  Eudoxus  and  Damophilus.  Their 
diocese  enjoyed  a  free  importation  of  vice  and  error  from  every 
province  of  the  empire.  The  eager  pursuit  of  religious  contro- 
versy aflEorded  a  new  occupation  to  the  busy  idleness  of  the 
metropolis ;  and  we  may  credit  the  assertion  of  an  intelligent 
observer,  who  describes,  with  some  pleasantry,  the  effects  of 
their  loquacious  zeal.  "  This  city,"  says  he,  "  is  full  of  me- 
chanics and  slaves,  who  are  all  of  them  profound  theologians, 
and  preach  in  the  shops  and  in  the  streets.  If  you  desire  a 
man  to  change  a  piece  of  silver,  he  informs  you  wherein  the 


**  Sozomen,  1.  vii.  c.  6.  Theodoret,  1.  v.  c.  16.  Tillemont  is  displeased  (M^. 
£ccl&.  torn.  vi.  p.  627,  628)  with  the  terms  of  "rustic  bij*hop,"  "obscure  city." 
Yet  I  must  take  leave  to  think  that  both  Amphilochius  and  Iconium  were  objects 
of  inconsiderable  magnitude  in  the  Roman  empire. 

••  Sozomen,  1.  vii.  c,  5.  Socrates,  1.  v.  c.  7.  Marcellin.  in  Chron.  The  ac- 
comit  of  fortj  years  must  be  dated  from  the  election  or  intrusion  of  Eusebius,  who 
wisely  exchanged  the  bishopric  of  Nicomedia  for  the  throne  of  Constantinople. 
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Son  diflfers  from  the  Father ;  if  you  ask  the  price  of  a  loaf, 
you  are  told,  by  way  of  reply,  that  the  Son  is  infeiior  to  the 
Father;  and  if  you  inquire  whether  the  bath  is  ready,  the 
answer  is,  that  the  Son  was  made  out  of  nothing.""  The 
heretics,  of  various  denominations,  subsisted  in  peace  under 
the  protection  of  the  Arians  of  Constantinople,  who  endeav- 
ored to  secure  the  attachment  of  those  obscure  sectaries,  while 
they  abused,  with  unrelenting  severity,  the  victory  which  they 
had  obtained  over  the  followers  of  the  Council  of  Nice.  Dur- 
ing the  partial  reigns  of  Coiistantius  and  Valens  the  feeble 
remnant  of  the  Homoousians  was  deprived  of  the  public  and 
private  exercise  of  their  religion ;  and  it  has  been  observed, 
in  pathetic  language,  that  the  scattered  flock  was  left  without 
a  shepherd  to  wander  on  the  mountains,  or  to  De  devoured  by 
rapacious  wolves."  But  as  their  zeal,  instead  of  being  sub- 
dued, derived  strength  and  vigor  from  oppression,  they  seized 
the  first  moments  of  imperfect  freedom,  which  they  acquired 
by  the  death  of  Valens,  to  form  themselves  into  a  regular  con- 
gregation, under  the  conduct  of  an  episcopal  pastor.  Two  na- 
Gregory  ^^^^  ^^  Cappadocia,  Basil  and  Gregory  Nazianzen," 
Nazianzen  ^^j.^  distinguished  above  all  their  contemporaries" 
by  the  rare  union  of  profane  eloquence  and  of  orthodox  piety. 
These  orators,  who  might  sometimes  be  compared,  by  them- 
selves and  by  the  public,  to  the  most  celebrated  of  the  ancient 
Greeks,  were  united  by  the  ties  of  the  strictest  friendship.   They 

*  See  Jortin's  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  iv.  p.  71.  The  thirty- 
third  Oration  of  Gregory  Nazianzen  affords  indeed  some  similar  ideas,  even  some 
still  more  ridiculous ;  but  I  ha^  e  not  yet  found  the  words  of  this  remarkable  pas- 
snge,  which  I  allege  on  the  faith  of  a  correct  and  liberal  scholar. 

"  See  the  thirty-second  Oration  of  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  the  account  of  his 
own  life,  wliich  he  has  composed  in  1 800  iambics.  Yet  every  physician  is  prone 
to  exaggerate  the  inveterate  nature  of  the  disease  which  he  has  cured. 

"  I  confess  myself  deeply  indebted  to  the  two  Lives  of  Gregory  Nazianzen,  com- 
posed, with  very  different  views,  by  Tiliemont  (Mdm.  Pxclds.  tom.  ix.  p.  305-560, 
61)2-731),  and  Le  Clerc  (Biblioth^que  Universelle,  tom.  xviii.  p.  1-128). 

**  Unless  Gregoiy  Nazianzen  mistook  thirty  years  in  his  own  age,  he  was  bom, 
as  well  as  his  friend  Basil,  about  the  year  329.  The  preposterous  chronology  of 
Suidas  has  been  graciously  received,  because  it  removes  the  scandal  of  Gregory's 
father,  a  saint  likewise,  begetting  children  after  be  became  a  bishop  (Tiliemont, 
Mem.  Ecd^s.  tom.  ix.  p.  693-697). 
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had  cultivated  with  eqnal  ardor  the  same  liberal  studies  in  the 
schools  of  Athens ;  they  had  retired  with  equal  devotion  to  the 
same  solitude  in  the  deserts  of  Pontus  ;  and  every  spark  of  em- 
ulation or  envy  appeared  to  be  totally  extinguished  in  the  holy 
and  ingenuous  breasts  of  Gregory  and  Basil.  But  the  exal- 
tation of  Basil  from  a  private  life  to  the  archiepiscopal  throne 
of  Caesarea  discovered  to  the  world,  and  perhaps  to  himself, 
the  pride  of  his  character ;  and  the  first  favor  which  he  con- 
descended to  bestow  on  his  friend  was  received,  and  perhaps 
was  intended,  as  a  cruel  insult."  Instead  of  employing  the 
superior  talents  of  Gregory  in  some  useful  and  conspicuous 
station,  the  haughty  prelate  selected,  among  the  fifty  bishop- 
rics of  his  extensive  province,  the  wretched  village  of  Sasima,** 
without  water,  without  verdure,  without  society,  situate  at  the 
junction  of  three  highways,  and  frequented  only  by  the  in- 
cessant passage  of  rude  and  clamorous  wagoners.  Gregory 
submitted  with  reluctance  to  this  humiliating  exile.  He  was 
ordained  Bishop  of  Sasima ;  but  he  solemnly  protests  that  he 
never  consummated  his  spiritual  marriage  with  this  disgusting 
bride.  He  afterwards  consented  to  undertake  the  government 
of  his  native  Church  of  Nazianzus,"  of  which  his  father  had 

*  Gregory's  Poem  on  his  o\\'ii  Life  contains  some  beautiful  lines  (torn.  ii.  p.  8 
[edit.  Paris,  1609]),  which  barst  from  the  heart,  and  speak  the  pangs  of  injured  and 
Io6t  friendship :  ,  , .  , 

'OfiooTvyoQ  Ti  Kai  ffWiCTioQ  fSio^t 
Novc  c^C  ^v  dfK^tv  .  .  . 
AuaKidatrrai  wavra,  K^ftpiirrai  x^f^U 
Avpcu  ^powTi  TdQ  TToXat^c  iXfri^ac* 

In  the  Midsammer-Night's  Dream,  Helena  addi-esses  the  same  pathetic  complaint 
to  her  friend  Hermia  : 

Is  all  the  counsel  thnt  we  two  have  shar*d, 
The  sisters'  vows,  etc. 

Shakspeare  had  never  read  the  poems  of  Gregory  Nazianzen ;  he  was  ignorant 
of  the  Greek  language ;  but  his  mother-tongue,  the  language  of  nature,  is  the  same 
in  Cappadocia  and  in  Britain. 

**  This  unfavorable  portrait  of  Sasima  is  drawn  bj  Gregory  Nazianzen  (tom  ii. 
de  yit&  suA,  p.  7,  8).  It«  precise  situation,  forty-nine  miles  from  Archelais  and 
thirty-two  from  l^ana,  is  fixed  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  (p.  144,  edit.  Wes- 
seling). 

'*  The  name  of  Nazianzus  has  been  immortalized  by  Gregory ;  but  his  native 
town,  under  the  Greek  or  Roman  title  of  Diocasarea  (Tillemont,  M^m.  Ecde's. 
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been  bishop  above  five-and-forty  years.  But  as  he  was  still 
accepts  the  conscious  that  he  deserved  another  audience  and  an- 
confuIiS^  other  theatre,  he  accepted,  with  no  unworthy  ambi- 
^S!m.  tion,  the  honorable  invitation  which  was  addressed 
November.  ^^  |jJq^  f^Qin  the  orthodox  party  of  Constantinople. 
On  his  arrival  in  the  capital,  Gregory  was  entertained  in  the 
house  of  a  pious  and  charitable  kinsman  ;  the  most  spacious 
room  was  consecrated  to  the  uses  of  religious  worship ;  and 
the  name  of  Anastasia  was  chosen  to  express  the  resurrection 
of  the  Nicene  faith.  This  private  conventicle  was  afterwards 
converted  into  a  magnificent  Church  ;  and  the  credulity  of  the 
succeeding  age  was  prepared  to  believe  the  miracles  and  vis- 
ions wliich  attested  the  presence,  or  at  least  the  protection,  of 
the  Mother  of  God."  The  pulpit  of  the  Anastasia  was  the 
scene  of  the  labors  and  triumphs  of  Gregory  Nazianzen  ;  and 
in  the  space  of  two  years  he  experienced  all  the  spiritual  ad- 
ventures which  constitute  the  prosperous  or  adverse  fortunes 
of  a  missionary."  The  Arians,  who  were  provoked  by  the 
boldness  of  his  entei'prise,  represented  his  doctrine  as  if  he 
had  preached  three  distinct  and  equal  Deities ;  and  the  devout 
populace  was  excited  to  suppress,  by  violence  and  tumult,  the 
irregular  assemblies  of  the  Atlianasian  heretics.  From  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  Sophia  there  issued  a  motley  crowd  "  of  com- 
mon beggars  who  had  forfeited  their  claim  to  pity,  of  monks 
who  had  the  appearance  of  goats  or  satyrs,  and  of  women 
more  terrible  than  so  many  Jezebels."  The  doors  of  the  An- 
astasia were  broken  open  ;  much  mischief  was  perpetrated,  or 
attempted,  with  sticks,  stones,  and  firebrands ;  and  as  a  man 
lost  his  life  in  the  affray,  Gregory,  who  was  summoned  the  next 
morning  before  thg,u«agi6trate,  had  the  satisfaction  of  suppos- 
ing that  he  publicly  confessed  the  name  of  Christ.  After  he 
was  delivered  from  the  fear  and  danger  of  a  foreign  enemy, 

torn.  ix.  p.  692),  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (vi.  3),  Ptolemy,  and  Hierocles  (Itinerar. 
Wesseling,  p.  709).     It  ai)pear8  to  have  been  situate  on  the  edge  of  Isaaria. 

"  See  Ducange,  Constant.  Christiana,  1.  iv.  p.  141,  142.  The  ^tia  Svvafuc  of 
Sozomcn  (!•  vii.  c.  5)  is  interpreted  to  mean  the  Virgin  Mary. 

**  Tillemont  (Mdm.  EccMs.  torn.  ix.  p.  432,  etc.)  diligently  collects,  enlai^ges,  and 
explains  the  oratorical  and  poetical  hints  of  Gregory  himself 
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his  infant  Church  was  disgraced  and  distracted  by  intestine 
faction.  A  stranger,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Maximus'* 
and  the  cloak  of  a  Cynic  philosopher,  insinuated  himself  into 
the  confidence  of  Gregory,  deceived  and  abused  his  favorable 
opinion,  and,  forming  a  secret  connection  with  some  bishops 
of  Egypt,  attempted,  by  a  clandestine  ordination,  to  supplant 
his  patron  in  the  episcopal  seat  of  Constantinople.  These 
mortifications  might  sometimes  tempt  the  Cappadocian  mis- 
sionary to  regret  his  obscure  solitude.  But  his  fatigues  were 
rewarded  by  the  daily  increase  of  his  fame  and  his  congrega- 
tion ;  and  he  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  observing  that  the  greater 
part  of  his  numerous  audience  retired  from  his  sermons  satis- 
fied with  the  eloquence  of  the  preacher,"  or  dissatisfied  with 
the  manifold  imperfections  of  their  faith  and  practice." 

The  Catholics  of  Constantinople  were  animated  with  joyful 
confidence  by  the  baptism  and  edict  of  Theodosius  ;  and  they 
impatiently  waited  the  effects  of  his  gracious  prom- 
anii»m«tc<m.  isc.  Their  hopes  were  speedily  accomplished ;  and 
!Ln?38o!'**'  the  emperor,  as  soon  as  he  had  finished  the  opera- 
tions of  the  campaign,  made  his  public  entry  into 
the  capital  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army.  The  next  day 
after  his  arrival  he  summoned  Damophihis  to  his  presence,  and 
offered  that  Arian  prelate  the  hard  alternative  of  subscribing 
the  Nicene  creed,  or  of  instantly  resigning,  to  the  orthodox 
believers,  the  use  and  possession  of  the  episcopal  palace,  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  Sophia,  and  all  the  churches  of  Constantinople. 
The  zeal  of  Damophilus,  which  in  a  Catholic  saint  would  have 
been  justly  applauded,  embraced,  without  hesitation,  a  life  of 

**  He  pronoonced  an  oration  (torn.  i.  Orat.  xxiii.  p.  409)  in  his  praise ;  but  after 
their  quarrel  the  name  of  Maximus  was  changed  into  that  of  Heron  (see  Jerome, 
torn.  i.  in  Catalog.  Script.  Eccles.  p.  301  [torn.  ii.  p.  930,  edit.  Vallars.]).  I  touch 
slightly  on  these  obscure  and  personal  squabbles. 

**  Under  the  modest  emblem  of  a  dream,  Gregory  (tom.  ii.  Carmen  ix.  p.  78) 
describes  his  own  success  with  some  human  complacency.  Yet  it  should  seem, 
from  his  familiar  conyersation  with  his  auditor  St.  Jerome  (tom.  i.  Epist.  ad  Ne- 
potian.p.  14  [tom.  i.  p.  261,  edit.  Vallars.]),  that  the  preacher  understood  the  true 
t'alne  of  popular  applause. 

**  **Lacrimce  anditorum  laudes  tuse  8int,"i8  the  lively  and  judicious  advice  of 
St.  Jerome  [loc.  cit.]. 
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poverty  and  exile,"  and  his  removal  was  immediately  followed 
by  the  purification  of  the  imperial  city.  The  Arians  might 
complain,  with  some  appearance  of  justice,  that  an  inconsid- 
erable congregation  of  sectaries  should  usurp  the  hundred 
churches  which  they  were  insufficient  to  till,  whilst  the  far 
greater  part  of  the  people  was  cruelly  excluded  from  every 
place  of  religious  worship.  Theodosius  was  still  inexorable ; 
but  as  the  angels  who  protected  the  Catholic  cause  were  only 
visible  to  tlie  eyes  of  faith,  he  prudently  reinforced  those  heav- 
enly legions  with  the  more  effectual  aid  of  temporal  and  carnal 
weapons,  and  the  Church  of  St.  Sophia  was  occupied  by  a  large 
body  of  the  imperial  guards.  If  the  mind  of  Gregory  was 
susceptible  of  pride,  he  must  have  felt  a  very  lively  satisfac- 
tion when  the  emperor  conducted  him  through  the  streets  in 
solemn  triumph,  and,  with  his  own  hand,  respectfully  placed 
him  on  the  archiepiscopal  throne  of  Constantinople.  But  the 
saint  (who  had  not  subdued  the  imperfections  of  human  virtue) 
was  deeply  affected  by  the  mortifying  consideration  that  his 
entrance  into  the  fold  was  that  of  a  wolf  rather  than  of  a  shep- 
herd ;  that  the  glittering  arms  which  surrounded  his  person 
were  necessary  for  his  safety ;  and  that  he  alone  was  the  ob- 
ject of  the  imprecations  of  a  great  party,  whom,  as  men  and 
citizens,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  despise.  lie  beheld  the 
innumerable  multitude,  of  either  sex  and  of  every  age,  wHo 
crowded  the  streets,  the  windows,  and  the  roofs  of  the  houses ; 
he  heard  the  tumultuous  voice  of  rage,  grief,  astonishment,  and 
despair ;  and  Gregory  fairly  confesses  that  on  the  memorable 
day  of  his  installation  the  capital  of  the  East  wore  the  appear- 
ance of  a  city  taken  by  storm,  and  in  the  hands  of  a  barbarian 
conqueror."  About  six  weeks  afterwards,  Theodosius  declared 
his  resolution  of  expelling  from  all  the  churches  of  his  domin- 

"  Socrates  (I.  v.  c.  7)  and  Sozomen  (I.  vii.  c.  5)  relate  the  evangelical  wordg  and 
actions  of  Damophilas  without  a  word  of  approbation.  He  considered,  says  Soc- 
rates, that  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  powerful ;  but  it  was  easy,  and  would  have 
been  profitable,  to  submit, 

"  See  Gregory  Nazianzen,  torn.  ii.  de  Vitft  snft,  p.  21,  22.  For  the  sake  of  pos- 
terity, the  Bishop  of  Constantinople  records  a  stupendous  prodigy.  In  the  month 
of  November,  it  was  a  cloudy  morning,  but  the  sun  broke  forth  when  the  proces- 
sion  entered  the  church. 
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ioas  the  bishops  and  their  clergy  who  should  obstinately  refuse 

to  believe,  or  at  least  to  profess,  the  doctrine  of  the  Council  of 

Nice.     His  lieutenant  Sapor  was  armed  with  the 

Id  the  East  ^  ^  ,  t  .  ,  .     . 

A.i>.  881.  ample  powers  of  a  general  law,  a  special  commission, 
and  a  military  force ;"  and  this  ecclesiastical  revo- 
lution was  conducted  with  so  much  discretion  and  vigor  that 
the  religion  of  the  emperor  was  established,  without  tumult  or 
bloodshed,  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  East.  The  writings  of 
the  Arians,  if  they  had  been  permitted  to  exist,*'  would  per- 
haps contain  the  lamentable  story  of  the  persecution  which 
afflicted  the  Church  under  the  reign  of  the  impious  Theodo- 
sius ;  and  the  sufferings  of  their  holy  confessors  might  claim 
the  pity  of  the  disinterested  reader.  Yet  there  is  reason  to 
imagine  that  the  violence  of  zeal  and  revenge  was  in  some 
measure  eluded  by  the  want  of  resistance ;  and  that,  in  their 
adversity,  the  Arians  displayed  much  less  firmness  than  had 
been  exerted  by  the  orthodox  party  under  the  reigns  of  Con- 
stantius  and  Valens.  The  moral  character  and  conduct  of  the 
hostile  sects  appear  to  have  been  governed  by  the  same  com- 
mon principles  of  nature  and  religion ;  but  a  very  material 
circumstance  may  be  discovered  which  tended  to  distinguish 
the  degrees  of  their  theological  faith.  Both  parties,  in  the 
schools  as  well  as  in  the  temples,  acknowledged  and  wor- 
shipped the  divine  majesty  of  Christ ;  and,  as  we  are  always 
prone  to  impute  our  own  sentiments  and  passions  to  the  Deity, 
it  would  be  deemed  more  prudent  and  respectful  to  exagger- 
ate than  to  circumscribe  the  adorable  perfections  of  the  Son 
of  God.  The  disciple  of  Athanasius  exulted  in  the  proud  con- 
fidence that  he  had  entitled  himself  to  the  divine  favor,  while 
the  follower  of  Arius  must  have  been  tormented  by  the  secret 
apprehension  that  he  was  guilty  perhaps  of  an  unpardonable 
offence  by  the  scanty  praise  and  parsimonious  honors  which 

*  Of  the  three  ecclesiastical  historians,  Theodoret  alone  (I.  v.  c.  2)  has  mentioned 
this  important  commission  of  Sapor,  which  Tillemont  (Hist,  des  Empereai-s,  torn. 
V.  p.  728)  jndicioQKlj  removes  from  the  reign  of  Gratian  to  that  of  Theodosius. 

**  I  do  not  reckon  Philostorgius,  though  he  mentions  (1.  ix.  c.  1 9)  the  expulsion 
of  Damophilns.     The  Eanomian  historian  has  been  carefully  strained  through  an 
orthodox  sieve. 
III.— 13 
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he  bestowed  on  the  Judge  of  the  World.  The  opinions  of  Ari 
anism  might  satisfy  a  cold  and  speculative  mind  ;  but  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Nicene  Creed,  most  powerfully  recommended  hy 
the  merits  of  faith  and  devotion,  was  much  better  adapted  to 
become  popular  and  successful  in  a  believing  age. 

The  hope  that  truth  and  wisdom  would  be  found  in  the  as- 
«emblies  of  the  orthodox  clergy  induced  the  emperor  to  con- 
^  ^  vene,  at  Constantinople,  a  synod  of  one  hundred 

of  constanii-  and  nfty  bishops,  who  proceeded,  without  much  dif- 

nople.  r.1  11  1  11       1       .1 

A.D.S81.  nculty  or  delay,  to  complete  the  theological  system 
which  had  been  established  in  the  Council  of  Nice. 
The  vehement  disputes  of  tlie  fourth  century  had  been  chiefly 
■employed  on  the  nature  of  the  Son  of  God ;  and  the  various 
•opinions  which  were  embraced  concerning  the  Second,  were 
•extended  and  transferred,  by  a  natural  analogy,  to  the  Third 
person  of  the  Trinity."  Yet  it  was  found,  or  it  was  thought, 
necessary,  by  the  victorious  adversaries  of  Arianism,  to  ex- 
plain the  ambiguous  language  of  some  respectable  doctors ;  to 
•confirm  the  faith  of  the  Catholics ;  and  to  condemn  an  unpop- 
ular and  inconsistent  sect  of  Macedonians,  who  freely  admit- 
ted tliat  the  Son  was  consubstantial  to  the  Father,  while  they 
"were  fearful  of  seeming  to  acknowledge  the  existence  of  TTiree 
'Gods.  A  final  and  unanimous  sentence  was  pronounced  to 
ratify  the  equal  Deity  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  mysterious  doc- 
trine has  been  received  by  all  the  nations  and  all  the  churches 
of  the  Christian  world ;  and  their  grateful  reverence  has  as- 
.eigned  to  the  bishops  of  Theodosius  the  second  rank  among 
the  general  councils."  Their  knowledge  of  religious  truth  may 
have  been  preserved  by  tradition,  or  it  may  have  been  cora- 

*^  Le  Clerc  has  given  a  curious  extract  (Biblioth^qne  Univer^Ue,  torn.  xviiL 
p.  91-105)  of  the  theological  sei-mons  xvhich  Gregory  Nazianzen  pronounced  at 
■Constantinople  against  the  Arians,  Eunomians,  Macedonians,  etc.  He  tells  the 
Macedonians,  who  deified  the  Father  and  the  Son,  without  the  Holy  Ghost, 
that  they  might  as  xvell  be  styled  Trit heists  as  Diiheists.  Gregory  himseir 
was  almost  a  Ti-itheist,  and  his  monarchy  of  heaven  resembles  a  xvell-regulated 
aristocracy. 

"  The  first  general  council  of  Constantinople  noxv  triumphs  in  the  Vatican  ;  bat 
the  popes  had  long  hesitated,  and  their  hesitation  perplexes  and  almost  fitaggerf 
the  humble  Tillemont  (Mem.  Ecclds.  torn.  ix.  p.  499,  500 j. 
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muDicated  by  inspiration ;  but  the  sober  evidence  of  history 
will  not  allow  much  weight  to  the  personal  authority  of  the 
Fathers  of  Constantinople.  In  an  age  when  the  ecclesiastics 
had  scandalously  degenerated  from  the  model  of  apostolical 
purity,  the  most  worthless  and  corrupt  were  always  the  most 
eager  to  frequent  and  disturb  the  episcopal  assemblies.  The 
conflict  and  fermentation  of  so  many  opposite  interests  and 
tempers  inflamed  the  passions  of  the  bishops ;  and  their  ruling 
passions  were  the  love  of  gold  and  the  love  of  dispute.  Many 
of  the  same  prelates  who  now  applauded  the  orthodox  piety 
of  Theodosius  had  repeatedly  changed,  with  prudent  flexibil- 
ity,  their  creeds  and  opinions ;  and  in  the  various  revolutions 
of  the  Church  and  State,  the  religion  of  their  sovereign  was  the 
rule  of  their  obsequious  faith.  When  the  emperor  suspended 
his  prevailing  influence,  the  turbulent  synod  was  blindly  im- 
pelled by  the  absurd  or  selfish  motives  of  pride,  hatred,  and 
resentment.  The  death  of  Meletius,  which  happened  at  the 
Council  of  Constantinople,  presented  the  most  favorable  op- 
portunity of  terminating  the  schism  of  Antioch,  by  suffering 
his  aged  rival,  Paulinas,  peaceably  to  end  his  days  in  the  epis- 
copal chair.  The  faith  and  virtues  of  Paulinus  were  unblem- 
ished. But  his  cause  was  supported  by  the  Western  churches; 
and  the  bishops  of  the  synod  resolved  to  perpetuate  the  mis- 
chiefs of  discord,  by  the  hasty  ordination  of  a  perjured  candi- 
date,*' rather  than  to  betray  the  imagined  dignity  of  the  East, 
which  had  been  illustrated  by  the  birth  and  death  of  the  Son 
of  God.  Such  unjust  and  disorderly  proceedings  forced  the 
gravest  members  of  the  assembly  to  dissent  and  to  secede ;  and 
the  clamorous  majority,  which  remained  masters  of  the  field  of 
battle,  could  be  compared  only  to  wasps  or  magpies,  to  a  flight 
of  cranes,  or  to  a  flock  of  geese." 

^  Before  the  death  of  Meletins,  six  or  eight  of  his  most  popular  ecclesiastics, 
among  whom  was  Flavian,  had  abjured^  for  the  sake  of  peace,  the  bishopric  of 
Antioch  (Sozomen,  1.  vii.  c.  8,  11  ;  Socrates,  1.  y.  c.  5).  Tillemont  thinks  it  his 
dntj  to  disbelieve  the  story;  but  he  owns  that  there  are  many  circumstances  in 
the  life  of  Flavian  which  seem  inconsistent  with  the  praises  of  Chrysostom  and  the 
character  of  a  saint  (M^m.  £ccl&.  tom.  x.  p.  541). 

**  Consult  Gregory  Nazinnzen,  De  Vitft  suft,  tom.  ii.  p.  25-28.  His  general  and 
particular  opinion  of  the  clergy  and  their  assemblies  may  be  seen  in  vers?  and 
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A  suspicion  may  possibly  arise  that  so  unfavorable  a  picture 
of  ecclesiastical  synods  has  been  drawn  by  the  partial  hand  of 
Retreat  of  some  obstiuato  heretic  or  some  malicious  infidel. 
SS^faS  ^*"  But  the  name  of  the  sincere  historian  who  has  con- 
A.D.381.  veyed  this  instructive  lesson  to  the  knowledge  of 
posterity  must  silence  the  impotent  murmurs  of  superstition 
and  bigotry.  He  was  one  of  the  most  pious  and  eloquent  bish- 
ops of  the  age ;  a  saint,  and  a  doctor  of  the  Church ;  the  scourge 
of  Arianism,  and  the  pillar  of  the  orthodox  faith;  a  distin- 
guished member  of  the  Council  of  Constantinople,  in  which, 
after  the  death  of  Meletius,  he  exercised  the  functions  of  pres- 
ident ;  in  a  word,  Gregory  Nazianzen  himself.  The  harsh 
and  ungenerous  treatment  which  he  experienced,"  instead  of 
derogating  from  the  truth  of  his  evidence,  affords  an  addition- 
al proof  of  the  spirit  which  actuated  the  deliberations  of  the 
synod.  Their  unanimous  suffrage  had  confirmed  the  preten- 
sions which  the  Bishop  of  Constantinople  derived  from  the 
choice  of  the  people  and  the  approbation  of  the  emperor.  But 
Gregory  soon  became  the  victim  of  malice  and  envy.  The 
bishops  of  the  East,  his  strenuous  adherents,  provoked  by  his 
moderation  in  the  affairs  of  Antioch,  abandoned  him,  without 
support,  to  the  adverse  faction  of  the  Egyptians,  who  disputed 
the  validity  of  his  election,  and  rigorously  asserted  the  obso- 
lete canon  that  prohibited  the  licentious  practice  of  episcopal 
translations.  The  pride  or  the  humility  of  Gregory  prompt- 
ed him  to  decline  a  contest  which  might  have  been  imputed 
to  ambition  and  avarice ;  and  he  publicly  offered,  not  without 
some  mixture  of  indignation,  to  renounce  the  government  of 
a  Church  which  had  been  restored,  and  almost  created,  by  his 
labors.  Ilis  resignation  was  accepted  by  the  synod,  and  by 
the  emperor,  with  more  readiness  than  he  seems  to  have  ex- 
pected.   At  the  time  when  he  might  have  hoped  to  enjoy  the 

prose  (torn.  i.  Orat.  i.  p.  33 ;  Epist.  Iv.  p.  814,  torn.  ii. ;  Carmen  x.  p.  81).     Such 
passages  are  faintly  marked  by  Tillemoni,  and  fairly  produced  by  Le  Clerc. 

^  See  Gregory,  tom.  ii.  De  Vitft  sull,  p.  28-31.  The  fourteenth,  twenty-seventh, 
and  thirty-second  Orations  were  pronounced  in  the  several  stages  of  this  business. 
The  peroration  of  the  last  (tom.  i.  p.  628),  in  which  he  takes  a  solemn  leave  of  men 
ami  angels,  the  city  and  the  emperor,  the  East  and  the  West,  etc.,  is  pathetic,  and 
almost  sublime. 
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fruits  of  liis  victory,  his  episcopal  throne  was  filled  by  the 
senator  Nectarius ;  and  the  new  archbishop,  accidentally  recom- 
mended by  his  easy  temper  and  venerable  aspect,  was  obliged 
to  delay  the  ceremony  of  his  consecration  till  he  had  previous- 
ly despatched  the  rites  of  his  baptism.**  After  this  remarka' 
ble  experience  of  the  ingratitude  of  princes  and  prelates,  Greg- 
ory retired  once  more  to  his  obscure  solitude  of  Cappadocia, 
where  he  employed  the  remainder  of  his  life,  about  eight  years, 
in  the  exercise  of  poetry  and  devotion.  The  title  of  saint 
has  been  added  to  his  name ;  but  the  tenderness  of  his  heart*^ 
and  the  elegance  of  his  genius  reflect  a  more  pleasing  lustre 
on  the  memory  of  Gregory  Nazianzen. 

It  was  not  enough  that  Tlieodosius  had  suppressed  the  inso- 
lent reign  of  Arianism,  or  that  he  had  abundantly  revenged 

the  injuries  which  the  Catholics  sustained  from  the 
Tbeodiieios  zeal  of  Coustautius  and  Valens.  The  orthodox  em- 
heretics^^    pcror  Considered  every  heretic  as  a  rebel  against^the 

supreme  powers  of  heaven  and  of  earth ;  and  eaCh 
of  those  powei-s  might  exercise  their  peculiar  jurisdiction  over 
the  soul  and  body  of  the  guilty.  The  decrees  of  the  Council 
of  Constantinople  had  ascertained  the  true  standard  of  the 
faith ;  and  ecclesiastics  who  governed  the  conscience  of  Theo- 
dosius  suggested  the  most  eflfectual  methods  of  persecution. 
In  the  space  of  fifteen  years  he  promulgated  at  least  fifteen 
severe  edicts  against  the  heretics,"  more  especially  against 
those  who  rejected  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity ;  and,  to  deprive 
them  of  every  hope  of  escape,  he  sternly  enacted  that  if  any 
laws  or  rescripts  should  be  alleged  in  their  favor,  the  judges 
should  consider  them  as  the  illegal  productions  either  of  fraud 

*•  The  whiranical  ordination  of  Nectarius  is  attested  by  Sozomen  (1.  vii.  c.  8) ; 
bat  Tillemont  observes  (M6m.  Eccl^s.  torn.  ix.  p.  719),  **  Apr^  tout,ce  narr^  de 
Sozom^ne  est  si  hontenx  pour  tons  ceux  qu'il  y  mele,  et  surtout  pour  Th^odose, 
qui'l  vaat  mieux  travailler  k  le  d^truire  qu*^  le  soutenir."  An  admirable  canon  of 
criticism ! 

*''  I  can  only  be  understood  to  mean  that  snch  was  his  natural  temper  when  it 
was  not  hardened  or  inflamed  by  religious  zeal.  From  his  retirement  he  exhorts 
Nectarius  to  prosecute  the  heretics  of  Constantinople. 

^  See  the  ITieodosian  Code,  1.  xvi.  tit.  v.  leg.  6-23,  with  Godefroy's  commentary 
on  each  law,  and  his  general  summary,  or  Paratitlon^  torn.  vi.  p.  104-110. 
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or  forgery.  The  penal  statutes  were  directed  against  the  min- 
isters, the  assemblies,  and  the  persons  of  the  heretics ;  and  the 
passions  of  the  legislator  were  expressed  in  the  language  of 
declamation  and  invective.  I.  The  heretical  teachers,  who 
usurped  the  sacred  titles  of  Bishops  or  Presbyters,  were  not 
only  excluded  from  the  privileges  and  emoluments  so  liberally 
granted  to  the  orthodox  clergy,  but  they  were  exposed  to  the 
heavy  penalties  of  exile  and  confiscation  if  they  presumed  to 
preach  the  doctrine  or  to  practise  the  rites  of  their  accursed 
sects.  A  fine  of  ten  pounds  of  gold  (above  four  hundred 
pounds  sterling)  was  imposed  on  every  person  who  should  dare 
to  confer,  or  receive,  or  proinote  an  heretical  ordination  ;  and 
it  was  reasonably  expected  that  if  the  race  of  pastors  could  be 
extinguished,  their  helpless  flocks  would  be  compelled,  by  ig- 
norance and  hunger,  to  return  within  the  pale  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  II.  The  rigorous  prohibition  of  conventicles  was 
carefully  extended  to  every  possible  circumstance  in  which  the 
heretics  could  assemble  with  the  intention  of  worshipping  God 
and  Christ  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  conscience.  Their 
religious  meetings,  whether  public  or  secret,  by  day  or  by 
night,  in  cities  or  in  the  country,  were  equally  proscribed  by 
the  edicts  of  Theodosius;  and  the  building  or  ground  which 
had  been  used  for  that  illegal  purpose  was  forfeited  to  the 
imperial  domain.  III.  It  was  supposed  that  the  error  of  the 
heretics  could  proceed  only  from  the  obstinate  temper  of  their 
minds;  and  that  such  a  temper  was  a  fit  object  of  censure  and 
punishment.  The  anathemas  of  the  Church  were  fortified  by 
a  sort  of  civil  excommunication,  which  separated  them  from 
their  fellow-citizens  by  a  peculiar  brand  of  infamy ;  and  this 
declaration  of  the  supreme  magistrate  tended  to  justify,  or  at 
least  to  excuse,  the  insults  of  a  fanatic  populace.  The  secta- 
ries were  gradually  disqualified  for  the  possession  of  honora- 
ble or  lucrative  employments;  and  Theodosius  was  satisfied 
with  his  own  justice,  when  he  decreed  that,  as  the  Eunomians 
distinguished  the  nature  of  the  Son  from  that  of  the  Father, 
they  should  be  incapable  of  making  their  wills,  or  of  receiving 
any  advantage  from  testamentary  donations.  The  guilt  of  the 
Manichsean  heresy  was  esteemed  of  such  magnitude  that  it 
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could  be  expiated  only  by  the  death  of  the  offender ;  and  the 
same  capital  punishment  was  inflicted  on  the  Andians,  or 
Quartodedmans*^  who  should  dare  to  perpetrate  the  atrocious 
crime  of  celebrating  on  an  improper  day  the  festival  of  Eas- 
ter. Every  Koman  might  exercise  the  right  of  public  accusa- 
tion ;  but  the  office  ol  Inquisitors  of  the  Faith,  a  name  so  de- 
servedly abhorred,  was  first  instituted  under  the  reign  of  Theo- 
dosius.  Yet  we  are  assured  that  the  execution  of  his  penal 
edicts  was  seldom  enforced ;  and  that  the  pious  emperor  ap- 
peared less  desirous  to  punish  than  to  reclaim  or  terrify  his 
refractory  subjects.*' 

The  theory  of  persecution  was  established  by  Theodosius, 

whose  justice  and  piety  have  been  applauded  by  the  saints; 

but  the  practice  of  it,  in  the  fullest  extent,  was  re- 

Prij'cijiian      scrvcd  for  his  nval  and  colleague  Maxmms,  the  first 

2iua  hi£  assQ-  ^^ 

ci*te^  among  the  Christian  princes  who  shed  the  blood  of 
his  Christian  subjects  on  account  of  their  religious 
opinions.  The  cause  of  the  Priscillianists,"  a  recent  sect  of 
heretics  who  disturbed  the  provinces  of  Spain,  was  transferred, 
by  appeal,  from  the  Synod  of  Bordeaux  to  the  Imperial  Consis- 
tory of  Treves;  and,  by  the  sentence  of  the  Prsetorian  prae- 
fect,  seven  persons  were  tortured,  condemned,  and  executed. 
The  first  of  these  was  Priscillian"  himself.  Bishop  of  Avila," 

*•  They  always  kept  their  Easter,  like  the  Jewish  Passover,  on  the  fourteenth 
day  of  the  first  moon  after  the  vernal  equinox ;  and  thuH  pertinaciously  opposed 
the  Roman  Church  and  Nicene  Synod,  which  htidjixed  Easter  to  a  Sunday.  Bing- 
ham's Antiquities,  1.  xx.  c.  5,  vol.  ii.  309,  fol.  cdiL 

••  Sozomen,  1.  vii.  c.  12. 

•*  See  the  Sacred  History  of  Siilpicius  Peverus  (1.  ii.  p.  437-462,  edit.  Lugd.  Bat. 
1647),  a  coiTect  and  original  writer.  Dr.  Lardner  (Credibility,  etc.,  part  ii.  vol. 
ix.  p.  256-3r>())  hits  labored  this  article  with  pure  learning,  good  sense,  and  mod- 
eration. Tillemont  (Mem.  Eccl^s.  torn.  viii.  p.  491-527)  has  raked  together  all  the 
dirt  of  the  fathers — a  useful  scavenger ! 

"  Sulpicius  Severas  mentions  the  arch-heretic  with  esteem  and  pity.  **  Felix  pro- 
fecto,  si  non  pravo  studio  corrupisset  optimum  ingenium ;  prorsus  multa  in  eo  ani-* 
mi  et  corporis  bona  cemeres"  (Hist.  Sacra,  1.  ii.  p.  439).  Even  Jerome  (tom.  i.  in 
fcjcript.  Ec'cles.  p.  802  [tom.  ii.  p.  934,  edit.  Vallars.])  speaks  with  temper  of  Pris- 
cillian  and  Latronian. 

•■  The  bishopric  (in  Old  Castile)  is  now  worth  20,000  ducats  a  year  (Busching's 
Geography,  vol.  ii.  p.  308),  and  is  therefore  much  less  likely  to  produce  the  author 
of  a  new  heresy. 
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in  Spain,  who  adorned  the  advantages  of  birth  and  fortune  by 
the  accomplishments  of  eloquence  and  learning.  Two  pres- 
byters and  two  deacons  accompanied  their  beloved  master  in 
his  death,  which  they  esteemed  as  a  glorious  martyrdom ;  and 
the  number  of  religious  victims  was  completed  by  the  exe- 
cution of  Latronian,  a  poet  who  rivalled  the  fame  of  the  an- 
cients ;  and  of  Euchrocia,  a  noble  matron  of  Bordeaux,  the 
widow  of  the  orator  Delphidius.**  Two  bishops  who  had 
embraced  the  sentiments  of  Priscillian  were  condemned  to  a 
distant  and  dreary  exile ;"  and  some  indulgence  was  shown  to 
the  meaner  criminals  who  assumed  the  merit  of  an  early  re- 
pentance. If  any  credit  could  be  allowed  to  confessions  ex- 
torted by  fear  or  pain,  and  to  vague  reports  the  offspring  of 
malice  and  credulity,  the  heresy  of  the  Priscillian ists  would 
be  found  to  include  the  various  abominations  of  magic,  of  im- 
piety, and  of  lewdness."  Priscillian,  who  wandered  about  the 
world  in  the  company  of  his  spiritual  sisters,  was  accused  of 
praying  stark-naked  in  the  midst  of  the  congregation ;  and  it 
was  confidently  asserted  that  the  eflfects  of  his  criminal  inter- 
course with  the  daughter  of  Euchrocia  had  been  suppressed 
by  means  still  more  odious  and  criminal.  But  an  accurate,  or 
rather  a  candid,  inquiry  will  discover  that  if  the  Priscillianists 
violated  the  laws  of  nature,  it  was  not  by  the  licentiousness, 
but  by  the  austerity,  of  their  lives.  They  absolutely  condemned 
the  use  of  the  marriage-bed ;  and  the  peace  of  families  was  often 
disturbed  by  indiscreet  separations.  They  enjoined,  or  recom- 
mended, a  total  abstinence  from  all  animal  food ;  and  their 
continual  prayers,  fasts,  and  vigils  inculcated  a  rule  of  strict 
and  perfect  devotion.  The  speculative  tenets  of  the  sect  con- 
cerning the  person  of  Christ  and  the  nature  of  the  human  soul 

** '^Exprobrabatnr  mnlieri  yidusB  nimia  religio,  et  diligentias  cnlta  divinitas'' 
(FacaL  in  Panegyr.  Vet.  xii.  29).  Such  was  the  idea  of  a  humane  though  igno- 
rant polytheist. 

••  One  of  them  was  sent  in  SyHinam  insiilam  qiisB  ultra  Britimniam  esL  What 
must  have  been  the  ancient  condition  of  the  rocks  of  Scilly  ?  (Camden's  Britannia, 
vol.  ii.  p.  1619.) 

••  The  scandalous  calumnies  of  Augustine,  Pope  Leo,  etc.,  which  Tillemont  swal- 
lows like  a  child  and  Lardner  refutes  like  a  man,  may  suggest  some  candid  soa- 
picions  in  favor  of  the  older  Gnostics. 
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were  derived  from  the  Gnostic  and  Manichsean  system ;  and 
this  vain  philosophy,  which  had  been  transported  from  Egypt 
to  Spain,  was  ill  adapted  to  the  grosser  spirits  of  the  West. 
The  obscure  disciples  of  Priscillian  siiflEered,  languished,  and 
gradually  disappeared.  His  tenets  were  rejected  by  the  clergy 
and  people,  but  his  death  was  the  subject  of  a  long  and  vehe- 
ment controversy ;  while  some  arraigned  and  others  applaud- 
ed the  justice  of  his  sentence.  It  is  with  pleasure  that  we 
can  observe  the  humane  inconsistency  of  the  most  illustrious 
saints  and  bishops,  Ambrose  of  Milan"  and  Martin  of  Tours," 
who  on  this  occasion  asserted  the  cause  of  toleration.  They 
pitied  the  unhappy  men  who  had  been  executed  at  Treves ;  they 
refused  to  hold  communion  with  their  episcopal  murderers; 
and  if  Martin  deviated  from  that  generous  resolution,  his  mo- 
tives were  laudable  and  his  repentance  was  exemplary.  The 
Bishops  of  Tours  and  Milan  pronounced,  without  hesitation, 
the  etenial  damnation  of  heretics;  but  they  were  surprised  and 
shocked  by  the  bloody  image  of  their  temporal  death,  and  the 
honest  feelings  of  nature  resisted  the  artificial  prejudices  of 
theology.  The  Immanity  of  Ambrose  and  Martin  was  confirm- 
ed by  the  scandalous  irregularity  of  the  proceedings  against 
Priscillian  and  his  adherents.  The  civil  and  ecclesiastical  min- 
isters had  transgi'essed  the  limits  of  their  respective  provinces. 
The  secular  judge  had  presumed  to  receive  an  appeal,  and  to 
pronounce  a  definitive  sentence,  in  a  matter  of  faith  and  epis- 
copal jurisdiction.  The  bishops  had  disgraced  themselves  by 
exercising  the  functions  of  accusers  in  a  criminal  prosecution. 
The  cruelty  of  Ithacius,**  who  beheld  the  tortures  and  solicit- 
ed the  death  of  the  heretics,  provoked  the  just  indignation  of 
mankind ;  and  the  vices  of  that  profligate  bishop  were  admit- 
ted as  a  proof  that  his  zeal  was  instigated  by  the  sordid  mo- 

•'  Ambros.  torn.  ii.  Epist.  xxiv.  p.  891. 

*"  In  the  Sacred  History,  and  the  Life  of  St.  Martin,  Sulpicins  Sevems  uses  some 
caotion;  bat  he  declares  himself  more  freely  in  the  Dialogues  (iii.  15).  Martin 
was  reproved,  however,  by  his  own  conscience  and  by  an  angel ;  nor  could  he  after- 
wards perform  miracles  with  so  much  ease. 

"•  The  Catholic  presbyter  (Sulp.  Sever.  1.  ii.  p.  448)  nnd  the  pagan  orator  CPacat 
in  Panegyr.  Vet.  xii.  20)  reprobate  with  equal  indignation  the  character  and  con< 
dnct  of  Ithacius. 
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lives  of  interest.  Since  the  death  of  Priscillian,  the  rude  at- 
tempts of  persecution  have  been  refined  and  methodized  in 
the  holy  oflBce,  which  assigns  their  distinct  parts  to  the  eccle- 
siastical and  secular  powers.  The  devoted  victim  is  regular- 
ly delivered  by  the  priest  to  the  magistrate,  and  by  the 
magistrate  to  the  executioner;  and  the  inexorable  sentence 
of  the  Church,  which  declares  the  spiritual  guilt  of  the  of- 
fender, is  expressed  in  the  mild  language  of  pity  and  interces- 
sion. 

Among  the  ecclesiastics  who  illustrated  the  reign  of  Theo- 
dosius,  Gregory  Nazianzen  was  distinguished  by  the  talents 
Ambrose,  ^^  ^"  cloqucnt  preachcr ;  the  reputation  of  miracu- 
o/Mihln!°^  lous  gifts  added  weight  and  dignity  to  the  monastic 
A.D. 874-897.  virtues  of  Martin  of  Tours ;~  but  the  palm  of  epis- 
copal vigor  and  ability  was  justly  claimed  by  the  intrepid  Am- 
brose." He  was  descended  from  a  noble  family  of  Romans; 
his  father  had  exercised  the  important  oflSce  of  Praetorian  Pre- 
fect of  Gaul ;  and  the  son,  after  passing  through  the  studies  of 
a  liberal  education,  attained,  in  the  regular  gradation  of  civil 
honors,  the  station  of  Consular  of  Liguria,  a  province  which  in- 
cluded the  imperial  residence  of  Milan.  At  the  age  of  thirty- 
four,  and  before  he  had  received  the  sacrament  of  baptism, 
Ambrose,  to  his  own  surprise  and  to  that  of  the  world,  was 
suddenly  transformed  from  a  governor  to  an  archbishop. 
Without  the  least  mixture,  as  it  is  said,  of  art  or  intrigue,  the 
whole  body  of  the  people  unanimously  saluted  him  with  the 
episcopal  title ;  the  concord  and  perseverance  of  their  acclama- 
tions were  ascribed  to  a  preternatural  impulse ;  and  the  reluc- 
tant magistrate  was  compelled  to  undertake  a  spiritual  office 
for  which  he  was  not  prepared  by  the  habits  and  occupations 


**  The  Life  of  St.  Martin,  nnd  the  Dialogues  concerning  his  Tniracles,  contain 
facts  adapted  to  the  grossest  barbarism,  in  a  si^^le  not  unworthy  of  the  Augustan 
age.  So  natural  is  the  alliance  between  good  taste  and  good  sense  that  I  am  al* 
ways  astonished  by  this  ctmtrast. 

•*  The  short  and  superficial  Life  of  St.  Ambrose,  by  his  deacon  Paulinus  (Ap- 
pendix ad  edit.  Benedict,  p.  i.-xv.),  has  the  merit  of  original  evidence.  Tillemont 
(M^m.  Ecdes.  torn.  x.  p.  78-306)  and  the  Benedictine  editors  (p.  xxxi.-lxiii)  hare 
labored  with  their  usual  diligence. 
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of  his  former  life.  But  the  active  force  of  his  genius  soon 
qualified  him  to  exercise  with  zeal  and  prudence  the  duties 
of  his  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction ;  and  while  he  cheerfully  re- 
nounced the  vain  and  splendid  trappings  of  temporal  great- 
ness, he  condescended,  for  the  good  of  the  Church,  to  direct 
the  conscience  of  the  emperors  and  to  control  the  administra- 
tion of  the  empire.  Gratian  loved  and  revered  him  as  a  fa- 
ther ;  and  the  elaborate  treatise  on  the  faith  of  the  Trinity 
was  designed  for  the  instruction  of  the  young  prince.  After 
his  tragic  death,  at  a  time  when  the  Empress  Justina  trembled 
for  her  own  safety  and  for  that  of  Jier  son  Valentinian,  the 
Archbishop  of  Milan  was  despatched  on  two  different  embas- 
sies to  the  Court  of  Treves.  He  exercised  with  equal  firmness 
and  dexterity  the  powers  of  his  spiritual  and  political  charac- 
ters; and  perhaps  contributed,  by  his  authority  and  eloquence, 
to  check  the  ambition  of  Maximus  and  to  protect  the  peace 
of  Italy."  Ambrose  had  devoted  his  life  and  his  abilities  to 
the  service  of  the  Church.  Wealth  was  the  object  of  his  con- 
tempt ;  he  had  renounced  his  private  patrimony ;  and  he  sold, 
without  hesitation,  the  consecrated  plate  for  the  redemption 
of  captives.  The  clergy  and  people  of  Milan  were  attached 
to  their  archbishop ;  and  he  deserved  the  esteem,  without  so- 
liciting the  favor  or  apprehending  the  displeasure,  of  his  fee- 
ble sovereigns. 

The  government  of  Italy  and  of  the  young  emperor  natu- 
rally devolved  to  his  mother,  Justina,  a  woman  of  beauty  and 
His  snccess-  spint,  but  wlio,  in  the  midst  of  an  orthodox  people, 
tSn  t!??he  ^^  *^®  misfortune  of  professing  the  Arian  heresy, 
jmSdS*  which  she  endeavored  to  instil  into  the  mind  of  her 
Aprii?^  son.  Justina  was  persuaded  that  a  Roman  emper- 
Apriiio.  Qj,  jujgijt  claim,  in  his  own  dominions,  the  public  ex- 
ercise of  his  religion ;  and  she  proposed  to  the  archbishop,  as 
a  moderate  and  reasonable  concession,  that  he  should  resign 
the  use  of  a  single  church,  either  in  the  city  or  suburbs  of  Mil- 
an.    But  the  conduct  of  Ambrose  was  governed  by  very  dif- 

"  Ambrose  himself  (torn.  ii.  Epist.  xxir.  p.  S88-891)  gives  the  emperor  a  very 
spirited  account  of  his  own  embassy. 
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f  erent  principles."  The  palaces  of  the  earth  might  indeed  be- 
long to  Cffisar,  but  the  churches  were  the  houses  of  God ;  and 
within  the  limits  of  his  diocese,  he  himself,  as  the  lawful  suc- 
cessor of  the  apostles,  was  the  only  minister  of  God.  The 
privileges  of  Christianity,  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual,  were 
confined  to  the  true  believers ;  and  the  mind  of  Ambrose  was 
satisfied  that  his  own  theological  opinions  were  the  standard 
of  truth  and  orthodoxy.  The  archbishop,  who  refused  to  hold 
any  conference  or  negotiation  with  the  instruments  of  Satan, 
declared  with  modest  firmness  his  resolution  to  die  a  martyr 
rather  than  to  yield  to  th^  impious  sacrilege ;  and  Justina,  who 
resented  the  refusal  as  an  act  of  insolence  and  rebellion,  hasti- 
ly determined  to  exert  the  imperial  prerogative  of  her  son. 
As  she  desired  to  perform  her  public  devotions  on  the  ap- 
proaching festival  of  Easter,  Ambrose  was  ordered  to  appear 
before  the  council.  He  obeyed  the  summons  with  the  respect 
of  a  faithful  subject,  but  he  was  followed,  without  his  consent, 
by  an  innumerable  people;  they  pressed  with  impetuous  zeal 
against  the  gates  of  the  palace ;  and  the  aflfrighted  ministers 
of  Valentinian,  instead  of  pronouncing  a  sentence  of  exile  on 
the  Archbishop  of  Milan,  humbly  requested  that  he  would  in- 
terpose his  authority  to  protect  the  person  of  the  emperor  and 
to  restore  the  tranquillity  of  the  capital.  But  the  promises 
which  Ambrose  received  and  communicated  were  soon  violat- 
ed by  a  perfidious  court ;  and,  during  six  of  the  most  solemn 
days  which  Christian  piety  has  set  apart  for  the  exercise  of  re- 
ligion, the  city  was  agitated  by  the  irregular  convulsions  of  tu- 
mult and  fanaticism.  The  officers  of  the  household  were  di- 
rected to  prepare,  first  the  Portian,  and  afterwards  the  new. 
Basilica^  for  the  immediate  reception  of  the  emperor  and  his 
mother.  The  splendid  canopy  and  hangings  of  the  royal  seat 
were  arranged  in  the  customary  manner;  but  it  was  found 
necessary  to  defend  them,  by  a  strong  guard,  from  the  insults 
of  the  populace.     The  Arian  ecclesiastics  who  ventured  to 

^  His  own  i^presentation  of  his  pnnciples  and  conduct  (torn.  ii.  Epist.  xx.  xxi. 
xxii.  p.  852-880)  is  one  of  the  curious  monuments  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity.  It 
contains  two  letters  to  his  sister  Mnrcellina,  with  a  petition  to  Valentinian,  and 
the  sermon  De  BasiUcis  non  trctdendis. 
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sliow  themselves  in  the  streets  were  exposed  to  the  most  im- 
minent danger  of  their  lives;  and  Ambrose  enjoyed  the  merit 
and  reputation  of  rescuing  his  personal  enemies  from  the 
hands  of  the  enraged  multitude. 

But  while  he  labored  to  restrain  the  effects  of  their  zeal,  the 
pathetic  vehemence  of  his  sermons  continually  inflamed  the 
angry  and  seditious  temper  of  the  people  of  Milan.  The  char- 
acters of  Eve,  of  the  wife  of  Job,  of  Jezebel,  of  Herodias,  were 
indecently  applied  to  the  mother  of  the  emperor;  and  her  de- 
sire to  obtain  a  Church  for  the  Arians  was  compared  to  the 
most  cruel  persecutions  which  Christianity  had  endured  under 
the  reign  of  paganism.  The  measures  of  the  court  served 
only  to  expose  the  magnitude  of  the  evil.  A  fine  of  two  hun- 
dred pounds  of  gold  was  imposed  on  the  corporate  body  of 
merchants  and  manufacturers ;  an  order  was  signified,  in  the 
name  of  the  emperor,  to  all  the  officers  and  inferior  servants 
of  the  courts  of  justice  that,  during  the  continuance  of  the 
public  disorders,  they  should  strictly  confine  themselves  to 
their  houses ;  and  the  ministers  of  Valentinian  imprudently 
confessed  that  the  most  respectable  part  of  the  citizens  of  Mil- 
an was  attached  to  the  cause  of  tlieir  archbishop.  He  was 
again  solicited  to  restore  peace  to  his  country  by  a  timely  com- 
pliance with  the  will  of  his  sovereign.  The  reply  of  Ambrose 
was  couched  in  the  most  humble  and  respectful  terms,  which 
might,  however,  be  interpreted  as  a  serious  declaration  of  civil 
war.  "  His  life  and  fortune  were  in  the  hands  of  the  emper- 
or ;  but  he  would  never  betray  the  Church  of  Christ  or  de- 
grade the  dignity  of  the  episcopal  character.  In  such  a  cause 
he  was  prepared  to  suflfer  whatever  the  malice  of  the  demon 
could  inflict ;  and  he  only  wished  to  die  in  the  presence  of  his 
faithful  flock,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  altar ;  he  had  not  contrib- 
uted to  excite,  but  it  was  in  the  power  of  God  alone  to  appease, 
the  rage  of  the  people ;  he  deprecated  the  scenes  of  blood  and 
confusion  which  were  likely  to  ensue ;  and  it  was  his  fervent 
prayer  that  he  might  not  survive  to  behold  the  ruin  of  a  flour- 
ishing city,  and  perhaps  the  desolation  of  all  Italy."**    The  ob- 

**  Betz  had  a  similar  message  from  the  queen  to  request  that  he  would  appease 
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stinate  bigotry  of  Justina  would  have  endangered  the  empire 
of  her  son  if,  in  this  contest  with  the  Church  and  people  of 
Milan,  she  could  have  depended  on  the  active  obedience  of  the 
troops  of  the  palace.  A  large  body  of  Goths  had  marched  to 
occupy  the  Basilica^  which  was  the  object  of  the  dispute ;  and 
it  might  be  expected  from  the  Arian  principles  and  barbarous 
manners  of  these  foreign  mercenaries  that  they  would  not  en- 
tertain any  scruples  in  the  execution  of  the  most  sanguinary 
orders.  They  were  encountered  on  the  sacred  threshold  by 
the  archbishop,  who,  thundering  against  them  a  sentence  of 
excommunication,  asked  them,  in  the  tone  of  a  father  and  a 
master,  whether  it  was  to  invade  the  house  of  God  that  they 
had  implored  the  hospitable  protection  of  the  republic.  The 
suspense  of  the  barbarians  allowed  some  hours  for  a  more  ef- 
fectual negotiation ;  and  the  empress  was  persuaded  by  the 
advice  of  her  wisest  counsellors  to  leave  the  Catholics  in  pos- 
session of  all  the  churches  of  Milan ;  and  to  dissemble,  till  a 
more  convenient  season,  her  intentions  of  revenge.  The 
mother  of  Valentinian  could  never  forgive  the  triumph  of 
Ambrose ;  and  the  royal  youth  uttered  a  passionate  exclama- 
tion that  his  own  servants  were  ready  to  betray  him  into  the 
hands  of  an  insolent  priest. 

The  laws  of  the  empire,  some  of  which  were  inscribed  with 
the  name  of  Valentinian,  still  condemned  the  Arian  heresy, 

and  seemed  to  excuse  the  resistance  of  the  Catholics. 

By  the  influence  of  Justina,  an  edict  of  toleration 
was  promulgated  in  all  the  provinces  which  were  subject  to 
the  Court  of  Milan ;  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  was 
granted  to  those  who  professed  the  faith  of  Rimini ;  and  the 
emperor  declared  that  all  persons  who  should  infringe  this  sa- 
cred and  salutary  constitution  should  be  capitally  punished  as 
the  enemies  of  the  public  peace.**    The  character  and  language 

the  tamalt  of  Paris.  It  was  no  longer  in  his  power,  etc.  **  A  quoi  j'ajoatai  tout 
ce  que  vons  ponvez  vous  imaginer  de  respect,  de  douleur,  de  regret,  et  de  soumis- 
sion,**  etc  (M^raoires,  torn.  i.  p.  140).  Certainly  I  do  not  compare  either  the 
causes  or  the  men ;  yet  the  coadjutor  himself  had  some  idea  (p.  84)  of  imitating 
St.  Ambrose. 

~  Sozomen  alone  (L  vii.  c.  18}  throws  this  Inminous  fact  into  a  dark  and  per- 
plexed narrative. 
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of  the  Archbishop  of  Milan  may  justify  the  suspicion  that  his 
conduct  soon  afforded  a  reasonable  ground,  or  at  least  a  spe- 
cious pretence,  to  the  Arian  ministers,  who  watched  the  op- 
portunity of  surprising  him  in  some  act  of  disobedience  to  a 
law  which  he  strangely  represents  as  a  law  of  blood  and  tyr- 
anny. A  sentence  of  easy  and  honorable  banishment  was 
pronounced,  which  enjoined  Ambrose  to  depart  from  Milan 
without  delay,  whilst  it  permitted  him  to  choose  the  place  of 
his  exile  and  the  number  of  his  companions.  But  the  author- 
ity of  the  saints,  who  have  preached  and  practised  the  maxims 
of  passive  loyalty,  appeared  to  Ambrose  of  less  moment  than 
the  extreme  and  pressing  danger  of  the  Church.  He  boldly 
refused  to  obey ;  and  his  refusal  was  supported  by  the  unani- 
mous consent  of  his  faithful  people."  They  guarded  by  turns 
the  person  of  their  archbishop ;  the  gates  of  the  cathedral  and 
the  episcopal  palace  were  strongly  secured ;  and  the  imperial 
troops  who  had  formed  the  blockade  were  unwilling  to  risk 
the  attack  of  that  impregnable  fortress.  The  numerous  poor 
who  had  been  relieved  by  the  liberality  of  Ambrose  embraced 
the  fair  occasion  of  signalizing  their  zeal  and  gratitude ;  and 
as  the  patience  of  the  multitude  might  have  been  exhausted 
by  the  length  and  uniformity  of  nocturnal  vigils,  he  prudently 
introduced  into  the  Church  of  Milan  the  useful  institution  of 
a  loud  and  regular  psalmody.  While  he  maintained  this  ar- 
duous contest,  he  was  instructed  by  a  dream  to  open  the  earth 
in  a  place  where  the  remains  of  two  martyrs,  Gervasius  and 
Protasius,*'  had  been  deposited  above  three  hundred  years. 
Immediately  under  the  pavement  of  the  church  two  perfect 
skeletons  were  found,"  with  the  heads  separated  from  their 

**  Excubabat  pia  plebs  in  ecclesiu  mori  parata  cum  episcopo  suo.  .  .  .  Nos  adhue 
frigidi  excitabamur  tamen  civitate  attonit&  atque  tiirbat&. — Augustin.  Confession. 
L  ix.  c.  7. 

•'  Tillemont,  M^m.  Eccl^s.  torn.  ii.  p.  78, 498.  Many  chorches  In  Italy,  Gaul, 
etc.,  were  dedicated  to  these  unknown  martyrs,  of  whom  St.  Gerv'ase  seems  to 
hare  been  more  fortunate  than  his  companion. 

*"  '*  Invenimus  miriB  mngnitudinis  viros  duos,  nt  prisca  »tas  ferebat "  (torn.  ii. 
Epist.  xxii.  p.  875).  The  size  of  these  skeletons  was  fortunately  or  skilfully  suited 
to  the  popular  prejudice  of  the  gradual  decrease  of  the  human  stature  which  has 
prevailed  in  every  age  since  the  time  of  Homer. 

*'  Grandiaque  effbssis  roirabitur  ossa  sepulchris.'* 
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bodies,  and  a  plentiful  effusion  of  blood.  The  holy  relics  were 
presented,  in  solemn  pomp,  to  the  veneration  of  the  people ; 
and  every  circumstance  of  this  fortunate  discovery  was  admi- 
rably adapted  to  promote  the  designs  of  Ambrose.  The  bones 
of  the  martyrs,  their  blood,  their  garments,  were  supposed  to 
contain  a  healing  power;  and  the  preternatural  influence  was 
communicated  to  the  most  distant  objects,  without  losing  any 
part  of  its  original  virtue.  The  extraordinary  cure  of  a  blind 
man,"  and  the  reluctant  confessions  of  several  demoniacs,  ap- 
peared to  justify  the  faith  and  sanctity  of  Ambrose ;  and  the 
truth  of  those  miracles  is  attested  by  Ambrose  himself,  by  his 
secretary  Paulinus,  and  by  his  proselyte  the  celebrated  Augus- 
tine, who  at  that  time  professed  the  art  of  rhetoric  in  Milan. 
The  reason  of  the  present  age  may  possibly  approve  the  in- 
credulity of  Justina  and  her  Arian  court,  who  derided  the  the- 
atrical representations  which  were  exhibited  by  the  contrivance 
and  at  the  expense  of  the  archbishop.'"  Their  effect,  however, 
on  the  minds  of  the  people  was  rapid  and  irresistible ;  and  the 
feeble  sovereign  of  Italy  found  himself  unable  to  contend  with 
the  favorite  of  Heaven.  The  powers  likewise  of  the  earth  in- 
terposed in  the  defence  of  Ambrose.  The  disinterested  advice 
of  Theodosius  was  the  genuine  result  of  piety  and  friendship ; 
and  the  mask  of  religious  zeal  concealed  the  hostile  and  am- 
bitious designs  of  the  tyrant  of  Gaul." 

The  reign  of  Maximus  might  have  ended  in  peace  and  pros- 
perity, could  he  have  contented  himself  with  the  possession 
Maximns  ^^  three  ample  countries  which  now  constitute  the 
l^iifalr/''^^^'  tliree  most  flourishing  kingdoms  of  modern  Eu- 
August.         rope.    But  the  aspiring  usurper,  whose  sordid  am- 

••  Ambros.  torn.  ii.  Epist.  xxii.  p.  875.  Angustin.  Confes.  1.  ix.  c.  7 ;  de  Civitat. 
Dei,  1.  xxii.  c.  8.  Paulin.  in  Vitft  St.  Ambros.  c.  14,  in  Append.  Benedict,  p.  4. 
The  blind  man's  name  was  JSeverns ;  he  tonched  the  holy  garment,  recoveiied  his 
sight,  and  devoted  the  rest  of  his  life  (at  least  twenty-five  year.s)  to  the  service  of 
the  Church.  I  should  recommend  this  miracle  to  our  divines,  if  it  did  not  prove 
the  worship  of  relics  as  well  as  the  Nicene  creed. 

'•  Paulin.  in  Vit.  St.  Ambros.  c.  5  [15],  in  Append.  Benedict,  p.  6. 

'*  Tillemont,  Me'm.  EccMs.  torn.  x.  p.  190,  750.  He  partially  allows  the  medi- 
ation of  Theodosius,  and  capriciously  rejects  that  of  Maximus,  though  it  is  attest- 
ed by  Prosper,  Sozomen,  and  Theodoret. 
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bition  was  not  dignified  by  the  love  of  glory  and  of  arms, 
considered  his  actual  forces  as  the  instrnraents  only  of  his  fut- 
ure greatness,  and  his  success  was  the  immediate  cause  of  his 
destruction.  The  wealth  which  he  extorted'*  from  the  op- 
pressed provinces  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain  was  employed 
in  levying  and  maintaining  a  formidable  army  of  barbarians, 
collected,  for  the  most  part,  from  the  fiercest  nations  of  Ger- 
many. The  conquest  of  Italy  was  the  object  of  his  hopes  and 
preparations ;  and  he  secretly  meditated  the  ruin  of  an  inno- 
cent youth,  whose  government  was  abhorred  and  despised  by 
his  Catholic  subjects.  But  as  Maximus  wished  to  occupy, 
without  resistance,  the  passes  of  the  Alps,  he  received  with 
perfidious  smiles  Domninus  of  Syria,  the  ambassador  of  Val- 
entinian,  and  pressed  him  to  accept  the  aid  of  a  considerable 
body  of  troops  for  the  service  of  a  Pannonian  war.  The  pen- 
etration of  Ambrose  had  discovered  the  snares  of  an  enemy 
under  the  professions  of  friendship ;"  bat  the  Syrian  Dom- 
ninus was  corrupted  or  deceived  by  the  liberal  favor  of  the 
Court  of  Treves;  and  the  Council  of  Milan  obstinately  reject- 
ed the  suspicion  of  danger  with  a  blind  confidence  which  was 
the  effect,  not  of  courage,  but  of  fear.  The  march  of  the  aux- 
iliaries was  guided  by  the  ambassador ;  and  they  were  admit- 
ted, without  distrust,  into  the  fortresses  of  the  Alps.  But  the 
crafty  tyrant  followed,  with  hasty  and  silent  footsteps,  in  the 
rear ;  and,  as  he  diligently  intercepted  all  intelligence  of  his 
motions,  the  gleam  of  armor  and  the  dust  excited  by  the  troops 
of  cavalry  first  announced  the  hostile  approach  of  a  Stranger 
to  the  gates  of  Milan.  In  this  extremity,  Justina  and  her  son 
might  accuse  their  own  imprudence  and  the  perfidious  arts  of 
Maximus ;  but  they  wanted  time  and  force  and  resolution  to 
stand  against  the  Gauls  and  Germans,  either  in  the  field  or 
within  the  walls  of  a  large  and  disaffected  city.  Flight  was 
their  only  hope,  Aqnileia  their  only  refuge ;  and,  as  Maximus 

'•  The  modest  censnre  of  .^nlijicius  (Dialog,  iii.  15  [p.  576])  inflicts  a  much  deep- 
er ivonnd  than  the  feeble  declflinntion  of  Pacatas  (xii.  25,  26). 

"  '*  Esto  tatior  adversiis  hominem,  pacis  involucro  [helium]  tegentem/*  was  the 
wise  caution  of  Ambrose  (torn.  ii.  p.  891)  after  his  return  from  his  second  em« 
baiWT. 

III.— 14 
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now  displayed  his  genuine  character,  the  brother  of  Gratian 
might  expect  the  same  fate  from  the  liands  of  the  same  aesa^ 
sin.  Maximns  entered  Milan  in  triumph;  and  if  the  wise 
archbishop  refused  a  dangerous  and  criminal  connection  with 
the  usurper,  he  might  indirectly  contribute  to  the  success  of 
his  arms  by  inculcating  from  the  pulpit  the  duty  of  resigna- 
tion, rather  than  that  of  resistance.'*  The  unfortunate  Justina 
reached  Aquileia  in  safety ;  but  she  distrusted  the  strength  of 
the  fortifications;  she  dreaded  the  event  of  a  siege;  and  she 
resolved  to  implore  the  protection  of  the  great  Theodosins, 
^hose  power  and  virtue  were  celebrated  in  all  the  countries 
of  the  West.  A  vessel  was  secretly  provided  to  transport  the 
imperial  family ;  they  embarked  with  precipitation  in  one  of 
the  obscure  harbors  of  Venetia,  or  Istria ;  traversed  the  whole 
extent  of  the  Adriatic  and  Ionian  seas;  turned  the  extreme 
promontory  of  Peloponnesus ;  and,  after  a  long  but  successful 
navigation,  reposed  themselves  in  the  port  of  Thessalonica. 
t  or  All  the  subjects  of  Valentinian  deserted  the  cause 
of  a  prince  who,  by  his  abdication,  had  absolved 
them  from  the  duty  of  allegiance ;  and  if  the  little  city  of 
-^mona,  on  the  verge  of  Italy,  had  not  presumed  to  stop  the 
career  of  his  inglorious  victory,  Maximus  would  have  obtained 
without  a  struggle  the  sole  possession  of  the  Western  empire. 
Instead  of  inviting  his  roj'al  guests  to  the  palace  of  Con- 
stantinople, Theodosius  had  some  unknown  reasons  to  fix  their 
_  residence  at  Thessalonica ;  but  these  reasons  did  not 

Theodosias  .     j.«.  i 

takes  arms  in  proceed  irom  coutempt  or  indifference,  as  he  speed- 

the  canee  of      f  ,   ,  \  ,  •     -i    i  i 

Valentinian.  ily  made  a  visit  to  that  City,  accompanied  by  the 
greatest  part  of  his  court  and  senate.  After  the  first 
tender  expressions  of  friendship  and  sympathy,  the  pious  Em- 
peror of  the  East  gently  admonished  Justina  that  the  guilt  of 
heresy  was  sometimes  punished  in  this  world  as  well  as  in  the 
next ;  and  that  the  public  profession  of  the  Nicene  faith  would 
be  the  most  eflBcacious  step  to  promote  the  restoration  of  her 
son  by  the  satisfaction  which  it  must  occasion  both  on  earth 


^*  Baronius  (a.d.  887,  No.  63)  applies  to  this  season  of  pablic  distress  some  of 
the  penitential  sermons  of  the  archbishop. 


Flight  ( 
Valentinian. 
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and  in  heaven.  The  momentous  qnestion  of  peace  or  war  was 
referred  by  Theodosius  to  the  deliberation  of  his  council ;  and 
the  arguments  which  might  be  alleged  on  the  side  of  honor 
and  justice  had  acquired,  since  the  death  of  Gratian,  a  consid- 
erable degree  of  additional  weight.  The  persecution  of  the 
imperial  family,  to  which  Theodosius  himself  had  been  indebt- 
ed for  his  fortune,  was  now  aggravated  by  recent  and  repeat- 
ed injuries.  Neither  oaths  nor  treaties  could  restrain  the 
boundless  ambition  of  Maximus ;  and  the  delay  of  vigorous 
and  decisive  measures,  instead  of  prolonging  the  blessings  of 
peace,  would  expose  the  Eastern  empire  to  the  danger  of  a 
hostile  invasion.  The  barbarians  who  had  passed  the  Danube 
had  lately  assumed  the  character  of  soldiers  and  subjects,  but 
their  native  fierceness  was  yet  untamed ;  and  the  operations 
of  a  war  which  would  exercise  their  valor  and  diminish  their 
numbers  might  tend  to  relieve  the  provinces  from  an  intol- 
erable oppression.  Notwithstanding  these  specious  and  solid 
reasons,  which  were  approved  by  a  majority  of  the  council, 
Theodosius  still  hesitated  whether  he  should  draw  the  sword 
in  a  contest  which  could  no  longer  admit  any  terms*  of  recon- 
ciliation ;  and  his  magnanimous  character  was  not  disgraced 
by  the  apprehensions  which  he  felt  for  the  safety  of  his  infant 
sons  and  the  welfare  of  his  exhausted  people.  In  this  mo- 
ment of  anxious  doubt,  while  the  fate  of  the  Koman  world 
depended  on  the  resolution  of  a  single  man,  the  charms  of  the 
Princess  Galla  most  powerfully  pleaded  the  cause  of  her  broth- 
er Valentinian."  The  heart  of  Theodosius  was  softened  by 
the  tears  of  beauty ;  his  affections  were  insensibly  engaged  by 
the  graces  of  youth  and  innocence ;  the  art  of  Justina  man- 
aged and  directed  the  impulse  of  passion ;  and  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  royal  nuptials  was  the  assurance  and  signal  of  the 
civil  war.  The  unfeeling  critics,  who  consider  every  amorous 
weakness  as  an  indelible  stain  on  the  memory  of  a  great  and 

^*  The  flight  of  Valentinian  and  the  love  of  Theodosius  for  his  sister  are  related 
by  Zosimus  (1.  iv.  [c.  43]  p.  268,  264).  Tillemont  produces  some  weak  and  am- 
biguous evidence  to  antedate  the  second  marriage  of  Theodosius  (Hist,  des  £m- 
pereurs,  torn.  v.  p.  740),  and  consequently  to  refute  **ce8  contes  de  Zosime  qui  se- 
roient  trop  contraires  it  la  pi^t^  de  Th^odose." 
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orthodox  emperor,  are  inclined  on  this  occasion  to  dispute  the 
suspicious  evidence  of  the  historian  Zosiinus.  For  my  own 
part,  I  shall  frankly  confess  that  I  am  willing  to  find,  or  even 
to  seek,  in  the  revolutions  of  the  world  some  traces  of  the 
mild  and  tender  sentiments  of  domestic  life;  and  amidst  the 
crowd  of  fierce  and  ambitious  conquerors,  I  can  distinguish, 
with  peculiar  complacency,  a  gentle  hero  who  may  be  sup- 
posed to  receive  his  armor  from  the  hands  of  love.  The  alli- 
ance of  the  Persian  king  was  secured  by  the  faith  of  treaties ; 
the  martial  barbarians  were  persuaded  to  follow  the  standard 
or  to  respect  the  frontiers  of  an  active  and  liberal  monarch ; 
and  the  dominions  of  Theodosius,  from  the  Euphrates  to  the 
Adriatic,  resounded  with  the  preparations  of  war  both  by  land 
and  sea.  The  skilful  disposition  of  the  forces  of  the  East 
seemed  to  multiply  their  numbers,  and  distracted  the  atten- 
tion of  Maximus.  He  had  reason  to  fear  that  a  chosen  body 
of  troops,  under  the  command  of  the  intrepid  Arbogastes, 
would  direct  their  march  along  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and 
boldly  penetrate  through  the  Ehaetian  provinces  into  the  cen- 
tre of  Gaul.  A  powerful  fleet  was  equipped  in  the  harbors 
of  Greece  and  Epirus,  with  an  apparent  design  that,  as  soon 
as  the  passage  had  been  opened  by  a  naval  victory ,Valentinian 
and  his  mother  should  land  in  Italy,  proceed  without  delay  to 
Rome,  and  occupy  the  majestic  seat  of  religion  and  empire. 
In  the  meanwhile  Theodosius  himself  advanced,  at  the  head 
of  a  brave  and  disciplined  army,  to  encounter  his  unworthy 
rival,  who,  after  the  siege  of  ^mona,»  had  fixed  his  camp  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Siscia,  a  city  of  Pannonia,  strongly  forti- 
fied by  the  broad  and  rapid  stream  of  the  Save. 

The  veterans,  who  still  remembered  the  long  resistance  and 
successive  resources  of  the  tyrant  Magnentius,  might  prepare 
Defeat  And  thcmselves  for  the  labors  of  three  bloody  campaigns. 
MJlximna.  ^"^  *^®  coutcst  with  his  succcssor,  who,  like  him, 
jiine^'  h^^  usurped  the  throne  of  the  West,  was  easily  de- 
Auguat.         cided  in  the  term  of  two  months,"  and  within  the 

'•  See  Godefroy's  Chronology  of  the  Laws,  Cod.  Theodos.  torn.  i.  p.  cxix. 
*  iEmona,  Laj'bach.     Siscia,  Sciszek. — M. 
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space  of  two  hundred  miles.  The  superior  genius  of  the  Em- 
peror of  the  East  might  prevail  over  the  feeble  Maximus,  who 
in  this  important  crisis  showed  himself  destitute  of  military 
skill  or  personal  courage ;  but  the  abilities  of  Theodosius  were 
seconded  by  the  advantage  which  he  possessed  of  a  numerous 
and  active  cavalry.  The  Huns,  the  Alani,  and,  after  their  ex- 
ample, the  Goths  themselves,  were  formed  into  squadrons  of 
archers,  who  fought  on  horseback,  and  confounded  the  steady 
valor  of  the  Gauls  and  Germans  by  the  rapid  motions  of  a 
Tartar  war.  After  the  fatigue  of  a  long  march  in  the  heat  of 
summer,  they  spurred  their  foaming  horses  into  the  waters  of 
the  Save,  swam  the  river  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  and 
instantly  charged  and  routed  the  troops  who  guarded  the  high 
ground  on  the  opposite  side.  Marcellinus,  the  tyrant's  broth- 
er, advanced  to  support  them  wltli  the  select  cohorts,  which 
were  considered  as  the  hope  and  strength  of  the  army.  The 
action,  which  had  been  interrupted  by  the  approach  of  night, 
was  renewed  in  the  morning ;  and,  after  a  sharp  conflict,  the 
surviving  remnant  of  the  bravest  soldiers  of  Maximus  threw 
down  their  arms  at  the  feet  of  the  conqueror.  Without  sus- 
pending his  march,  to  receive  the  loyal  acclamations  of  the 
citizens  of  jiEmona,  Theodosius  pressed  forward  to  terminate 
the  war  by  the  death  or  captivity  of  his  rival,  who  fled  before 
him  with  the  diligence  of  fear.  From  the  summit  of  the 
Julian  Alps  he  descended  with  such  incredible  speed  into 
the  plain  of  Italy  that  he  reached  Aquileia  on  the  evening  of 
the  first  day ;  and  Maximus,  who  found  himself  encompassed 
on  all  sides,  had  scarcely  time  to  shut  the  gates  of  the  city. 
But  the  gates  could  not  long  resist  the  effort  of  a  victorious 
enemy;  and  the  despair,  the  disaffection,  the  indifference  of 
the  soldiers  and  people,  hastened  the  downfall  of  the  wretched 
Maximus.  He  was  dragged  from  his  throne,  rudely  stripped 
of  the  imperial  ornaments,  the  robe,  the  diadem,  and  the  pur- 
ple slippers;  and  conducted,  like  a  malefactor,  to  the  camp 
and  presence  of  Theodosius,  at  a  place  about  three  miles  from 
Aquileia.  The  behavior  of  the  emperor  was  not  intended  to 
insult,  and  he  showed  some  disposition  to  pity  and  forgive  the 
tyrant  of  the  West,  who  had  never  been  his  personal  enemy, 
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and  was  now  become  the  object  of  his  contempt.  Our  sym- 
pathy is  tlie  most  forcibly  excited  by  the  misfortunes  to  which 
we  are  exposed ;  and  the  spectacle  of  a  proud  competitor  now 
prostrate  at  his  feet  could  not  fail  of  producing  very  serious 
and  solemn  thoughts  in  the  mind  of  the  victorious  emperor. 
But  the  feeble  emotion  of  involuntary  pity  was  checked  by 
his  regard  for  public  justice  and  the  memory  of  Gratian ;  and 
he  abandoned  the  victim  to  the  pious  zeal  of  the  soldiers,  who 
drew  him  out  of  the  imperial  presence  and  instantly  separated 
his  head  from  his  body.  The  intelligence  of  his  defeat  and 
death  was  received  with  sincere  or  well-dissembled  joy :  his 
son  Victor,  on  whom  he  had  conferred  the  title  of  Augustus, 
died  by  the  order,  perhaps  by  the  hand,  of  the  bold  Arbogas- 
tes;  and  all  the  military  plans  of  Theodosius  were  successfully 
executed.  When  he  had  thus  terminated  the  civil  war,  with 
less  difficulty  and  bloodshed  than  he  might  naturally  expect, 
he  employed  the  winter  months  of  his  residence  at  Milan  to 
restore  the  state  of  the  afflicted  provinces ;  and  early  in  the 
spring  he  made,  after  the  example  of  Constantino  and  Con- 
stantius,  his  triumphal  entry  into  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
Roman  empire." 

The  orator,  who  may  be  silent  without  danger,  may  praise 
without  difficulty  and  without  reluctance ;"  and  posterity  will 
virtnes  of  coufess  that  the  character  of  Theodosius"  might  f ur- 
Theodoeius.    ^jgj^  ^y^e  subjoct  of  a  siucorc  and  ample  panegyric. 

^^  Besides  the  hints  which  may  be  gathered  from  chronicles  and  ecclesiastical 
history,  Zosimns  (1.  iv.  [c.  40  seq.]  p.  269-267),  Orosius  (1.  vii.  c.  35),  and  Paca- 
tns  (in  Faneg}T.  Vet.  xii.  30-47)  supply  the  loose  and  scanty  materials  of  this  civil 
war.  Ambrose  (torn.  ii.  Epist.  xl.  p.  952,  953)  darkly  alludes  to  the  well-known 
events  of  a  magazine  surprised,  an  action  at  Petovio,  a  Sicilian,  perhaps  a  naval, 
victory,  etc.  Ausouius  (p.  236,  edit.  Toll.)  applauds  the  peculiar  merit  and  good 
fortune  of  Aquileia. 

^^  **Quam  promptum  laudare  principem,  tam  tntum  siluisse  de  principe**  (Pa- 
cat,  in  Paiiegyr.  Vet.  xii.  2).  Latinus  Pacatus  Drepanius,  a  native  of  Gaul,  pro- 
nounced this  oration  at  Rome  (a.  d.  388).  He  was  afterwards  Proconsul  of  Af- 
rica; and  his  friend  Ausonius  praises  him  as  a  poet  second  only  to  Virgil.  See 
Tillemont,  Hist,  d&s  Empcreurs,  torn.  v.  p.  303. 

*'  See  the  fair  portrait  of  Theodosius  by  the  younger  Victor.  The  strokes  are 
distinct  and  the  colors  are  mixed.  The  praise  of  Pacatus  is  too  vague;  and 
Claudian  always  seems  afraid  of  exalting  the  father  above  the  son. 
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The  wisdom  of  his  laws  and  the  success  of  his  arms  rendered 
his  administration  respectable  in  the  eyes  both  of  his  subjects 
and  of  his  enemies.  lie  loved  and  practised  the  virtues  of 
domestic  life,  wliich  seldom  hold  their  residence  in  the  pal- 
aces of  kings.  Theodosius  was  chaste  and  temperate ;  he  en- 
joyed without  excess  the  sensual  and  social  pleasures  of  the 
table,  and  the  warmth  of  his  amorous  passions  was  never  di- 
verted from  their  lawful  objects.  The  proud  titles  of  imperi- 
al greatness  were  adorned  by  the  tender  names  of  a  faithful 
husband,  an  indulgent  father.  His  uncle  was  raised  by  his  af- 
fectionate esteem  to  the  rank  of  a  second  parent.  Theodosius 
embraced  as  his  own  the  children  of  his  brother  and  sister ; 
and  the  expressions  of  his  regard  were  extended  to  the  most 
distant  and  obscure  branches  of  his  numerous  kindred.  His 
familiar  friends  were  judiciously  selected  from  among  those 
persons  who,  in  the  equal  intercourse  of  private  life,  had  ap- 
peared before  his  eyes  without  a  mask.  The  consciousness  of 
personal  and  superior  merit  enabled  him  to  despise  the  acci- 
dental distinction  of  the  purple;  and  he  proved  by  his  conduct 
that  he  had  forgotten*  all  the  injuries,  while  he  most  gratefully 
remembered  all  the  favors  and  services,  which  he  had  received 
before  he  ascended  the-  throne  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  se- 
rious or  lively  tone  of  his  convereation  was  adapted  to  the  age, 
the  rank,  or  the  character  of  his  subjects  whom  he  admitted 
into  his  society ;  and  tte  affability  of  his  manners  displayed 
the  image  of  his  mind.  Theodosius  respected  the  simplicity 
of  the  good  and  virtuous :  every  art,  every  talent,  of  a  useful 
or  even  of  an  innocenl  nature  was  rewarded  by  his  judicious 
liberality ;  and,  except  the  heretics,  whom  he  persecuted  with 
implacable  hatred,  the  diffusive  circle  of  his  benevolence  was 
circumscribed  only  by  the  limits  of  the  human  race.  The 
government  of  a  migJiTiy  empire  may  assuredly  suffice  to  oc- 
cupy the  time  and  the  abilities  of  a  mortal;  yet  the  diligent 
prince,  without  aspiring  to  the  unsuitable  reputation  of  pro- 
found learning,  alwayd  reserved  some  moments  of  his  leisure 
for  the  instructive  ampsement  of  reading.  History,  which  en- 
larged his  experience,  was  his  favorite  study.  The  annals  of 
Rome,  in  the  long  period  of  eleven  hundred  years,  presented 
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him  with  a  various  and  splendid  picture  of  human  life ;  and 
it  has  been  particularly  observed  that  whenever  he  perused 
the  cruel  acts  of  Ginna,  of  Marius,  or  of  Sylla,  he  warmly  ex- 
pressed his  generous  detestation  of  those  enemies  of  humanity 
and  freedom.  His  disinterested  opinion  of  past  events  was 
usefully  applied  as  the  rule  of  his  own  actions ;  and  Theoda- 
sius  has  deserved  the  singular  commendation  that  his  virtues 
always  seemed  to  expand  with  his  fortune.  The  season  of  his 
prosperity  was  that  of  his  moderation,  and  his  clemency  ap- 
peared the  most  conspicuous  after  the  danger  and  success  of 
the  civil  war.  The  Moorish  guards  of  the  tyrant  had  been 
massacred  in  the  first  heat  of  the  victory,  and  a  small  number 
of  the  most  obnoxious  criminals  suffered  the  punishment  of  the 
law.  But  the  emperor  showed  himself  much  more  attentive 
to  relieve  the  innocent  than  to  chastise  the  guilty.  The  op- 
pressed subjects  of.  the  West,  who  would  have  deemed  them- 
selves happy  in  the  restoration  of  their  lands,  were  astonished 
to  receive  a  sum  of  money  equivalent  to  their  losses;  and  the 
liberality  of  the  conqueror  supported  the  aged  mother  and  ed- 
ucated the  orphan  daughters  of  Maximus.~  A  character  thus 
accomplished  might  almost  excuse  the  extravagant  supposition 
of  the  orator  Pacatus  that,  if  the  elder  Brutus  could  be  per- 
mitted to  revisit  the  earth,  the  stem  republican  would  abjure, 
at  the  feet  of  Theodosius,  his  hatred  of  kings,  and  ingenuous- 
ly confess  that  such  a  monarch  was  the  most  faithful  guardi- 
an of  the  happiness  and  dignity  of  the  Roman  people.** 

Yet  the  piercing  eye  of  the  founder  of  the  republic  must 
have  discerned  two  essential  imperfections  which  might,  per- 
Panits  of  haps,  have  abated  his  recent  love  of  despotism :  the 
TheodoBins.  yirtuous  mind  of  Theodosius  was  often  relaxed  by 
indolence," and  it  was  sometimes  inflamed  by  passion."   In  the 

"*  Ambros.  torn.  ii.  Epist.  xl.  p.  955.  Pacatus^  from  the  want  of  skill  or  of 
courage,  omits  this  glorioas  circimistance. 

"*  Pacat.  in  Panegyr.  Vet.  xii.  20. 

"  Zosimus,  1.  iv.  [c.  50]  p.  271 ,  272.  His  partial  evidence  is  marked  by  an  air 
of  candor  and  truth.  He  obsenes  these  vicissitudes  of  sloth  and  activirv,  not  as 
a  vice,  but  as  a  singularity,  in  the  character  of  Theodosius. 

"  This  choleric  temper  is  acknowledged  and  excused  by  Victor  [Epit.  c.  48]. 
**Sed  babes"  (says  Ambrose  in  decent  and  manly  language  to  his  sovereign) 
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pursuit  of  an  important  object  his  active  courage  was  capa- 
ble of  the  most  vigorous  exertions ;  but  as  soon  as  the  design 
was  accomplished  or  the  danger  was  surmounted,  the  hero 
sank  into  inglorious  repose,  and,  forgetful  that  the  time  of  a 
prince  is  the  property  of  his  people,  resigned  himself  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  innocent  but  trifling  pleasures  of  a  luxuri- 
ous court.  The  natural  disposition  of  Theodosius  was  hasty 
and  choleric;  and  in  a  station  where  none  could  resist  and 
few  would  dissuade  the  fatal  consequence  of  his  resentment, 
the  humane  monarch  was  justly  alarmed  by  the  consciousness 
of  his  infirmity  and  of  his  power.  It  was  the  constant  study 
of  his  life  to  suppress  or  regulate  the  intemperate  sallies  of 
passion,  and  the  success  of  his  efforts  enhanced  the  merit  of 
his  clemency.  But  the  painful  virtue  which  claims  the  merit 
of  victory  is  exposed  to  the  danger  of  defeat ;  and  the  reign 
of  a  wise  and  merciful  prince  was  polhited  by  an  act  of  cruel- 
ty which  would  stain  the  annals  of  Nero  or  Domitian.  With- 
in the  space  of  three  years,  the  inconsistent  historian  of  The- 
odosius must  relate  the  generous  pardon  of  the  citizens  of 
Antioch  and  the  inhuman  massacre  of  the  people  of  Thessa- 
lonica. 

The  lively  impatience  of  the  inhabitants  of  Antioch  was 
never  satisfied  with  their  own  situation  or  with  the  character 
and  conduct  of  their  successive  sovereigns.  The 
of  Antioch.  Ariau  subjccts  of  Theodosius  deplored  the  loss  of 
^^'  '  their  churches ;  and  as  three  rival  bishops  disputed 
the  throne  of  Antioch,  the  sentence  which  decided  their  pre- 
tensions excited  the  rnurmura  of  the  two  unsuccessful  congre- 
gations. The  exigencies  of  the  Gothic  war,  and  the  inevita- 
ble expense  that  accompanied  the  conclusion  of  tlie  peace,  had 
constrained  the  emperor  to  aggravate  the  weight  of  the  pub- 
lic impositions;  and  the  provinces  of  Asia,  as  they  had  not 
been  involved  in  the  distress,  were  the  less  inclined  to  con- 
tribute to  the  relief,  of  Europe.     The  auspicious  period  now 

''nntiirfe  impetum,  quem  si  quis  lenire  velit,  cito  vertes  ad  misericordiam :  si  quis 
stimalet,  in  magis  exsuscitaR,  at  eiim  rerocare  vix  pos^is  '*  (tom.  ii.  Kpist.  li.  p. 
998).  Theodosius  (Claud,  in  iv.  Cons.  Hon.  266,  etc.)  exhorts  his  son  to  moder- 
ate his  anger. 
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approached  of  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign — a  festival  more 
grateful  to  the  soldiers,  who  received  a  liberal  donative,  than 
to  the  subjects,  whose  voluntary  offerings  had  been  long  since 
converted  into  an  extraordinary  and  oppressive  burden.  The 
edicts  of  taxation  interrupted  the  repose  and  pleasures  of  An- 
tioch ;  and  the  tribunal  of  tlie  magistrate  was  besieged  by  a 
suppliant  crowd,  who,  in  pathetic,  but  at  first  in  respectful 
language,  solicited  the  redress  of  their  grievances.  They  were 
gradually  incensed  by  the  pride  of  their  haughty  rulers,  who 
treated  their  complaints  as  a  criminal  resistance.  Their  satiri- 
cal wit  degenerated  into  sharp  and  angry  invectives;  and,  from 
the  subordinate  powers  of  government,  the  invectives  of  the 
people  insensibly  rose  to  attack  the  sacred  character  of  the 
emperor  himself.  Their  fury,  provoked  by  a  fee- 
ble opposition,  discharged  itself  on  the  images  of 
the  imperial  family,  which  were  erected,  as  objects  of  public 
veneration,  in  the  most  conspicuous  places  of  the  city.  The 
statues  of  Theodosius,  of  his  father,  of  his  wife,  Flaccilla,  of 
his  two  sons,  Arcadius  and  Honorius,  were  insolently  thrown 
down  from  their  pedestals,  broken  in  pieces,  or  dragged  with 
contempt  through  the  streets ;  and  the  indignities  which  were 
offered  to  the  representations  of  imperial  majesty  sufficiently 
declared  the  impious  and  treasonable  wishes  of  the  populace. 
The  tumult  was  almost  immediately  suppressed  by  the  arri- 
val of  a  body  of  archers;  and  Antioch  had  leisure  to  reflect  on 
the  nature  and  consequences  of  her  crime."  According  to  the 
duty  of  his  office,  the  governor  of  the  province  despatched  a 
faithful  narrative  of  tlie  whole  transaction,  while  the  trembling 
citizens  intrusted  the  confession  of  their  crime  and  the  assur- 
ances of  their  repentance  to  the  zeal  of  Flavian,  their  bishop, 
and  to  the  eloquence  of  the  senator  Hilarius,  the  friend,  and 
most  probably  the  disciple,  of  Libanius,  whose  genius  on  this 
melancholy  occasion  was  not  useless  to  his  country."    But  the 


"*  The  Christians  and  pagans  agreed  in  believing  that  the  sedition  of  Antioch 
was  exciteci  by  the  demons.  A  gigantic  xvomnn  (says  Sozomen,  I.  vii.  c.  23)  pa- 
raded the  streets  with  a  scourge  in  her  hand.  An  old  man,  says  Libanius  (Orat. 
xii.  p.  896),  tninKformed  himself  into  a  youth,  then  a  boy,  etc. 

*  Zosimus,  in  his  short  and  disingenuous  account  (1.  iv.  [c.  41]  p.  258,  259),  is 
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two  capitals,  Antioch  and  Constantinople,  were  separated  by 
the  distance  of  eight  hundred  miles ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
diligence  of  the  imperial  posts,  the  guilty  city  was  severely 
punished  by  a  long  and  dreadful  interval  of  suspense.  Every 
rumor  agitated  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  Antiochians,  and 
they  heard  with  terror  that  their  sovereign,  exasperated  by  the 
insult  which  had  been  offered  to  his  own  statues,  and  more  es- 
pecially to  those  of  his  beloved  wife,  had  resolved  to  level  with 
the  ground  the  offending  city,  and  to  massacre,  without  distinc- 
tion of  age  or  sex,  the  criminal  inhabitants,"*  many  of  whom 
were  actually  driven  by  their  apprehensions  to  seek  a  refuge 
in  the  mountains  of  Syria  and  the  adjacent  desert.  At  length, 
twenty-four  days  after  the  sedition,  the  General  Hel- 
lebicus,  and  Csesarius,  master  of  the  offices,  declared 
the  will  of  the  emperor  and  the  sentence  of  Antioch.  That 
proud  capital  was  degraded  from  the  rank  of  a  city ;  and  the 
metropolis  of  the  East,  stripped  of  its  lands,  its  privileges,  and 
its  revenues,  was  subjected,  under  the  humiliating  denomina- 
tion of  a  village,  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Laodicea."  The  baths, 
the  circus, and  the  theatres  were  shut;  and  that  every  source 
of  plenty  and  pleasure  might  at  the  same  time  be  intercepted, 
the  distribution  of  com  was  abolished  by  the  severe  instruc- 
tions of  Theodosius.  His  commissioners  then  proceeded  to 
inquire  into  the  guilt  of  individuals — of  those  who  had  perpe- 
trated, and  of  those  who  had  not  prevented,  the  destruction  of 
the  sacred  statues.  The  tribunal  of  Hellebicus  and  Caesarius, 
encompassed  with  armed  soldiers,  was  erected  in  the  midst  of 
the  Forum.  The  noblest  and  most  wealthy  of  the  citizens  of 
Antioch  appeared  before  them  in  chains.  The  examination 
was  assisted  by  the  use  of  torture,  and  their  sentence  was  pro- 

oertainly  mistaken  in  sending  Libanias  himself  to  Constantinople.  His  oven  ora- 
tions iix  him  at  Antioch. 

"  Libanias  (Oral.  i.  p.  6,  edit  Venet.)  declares  that  under  such  a  reign  the  fear 
of  a  massacre  was  groundless  and  absurd,  especially  in  the  emperor's  absence ;  for 
his  presence,  according  to  the  eloquent  slave,  might  have  given  a  sanction  to  the 
most  bloodjr  acts. 

"  Laodicea,  on  the  sea-coast,  sixty-five  miles  from  Antioch  (see  Noris,  Epoch. 
Syro-Maced.  Dissert,  iii.  p.  230).  The  Antiochians  were  offended  that  the  de- 
pendent city  of  Seleacia  should  presume  to  intercede  for  them. 
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nounced  or  suspended  according  to  the  judgment  of  these  ex- 
traordinary magistrates.  The  houses  of  the  criminals  were 
exposed  to  sale ;  their  wives  and  children  were  suddenly  re- 
duced from  affluence  and  luxury  to  the  most  abject  distress ; 
and  a  bloody  execution  was  expected  to  conclude  the  horrors 
of  a  day*'  which  the  preacher  of  Antioch,  the  eloquent  Chrys- 
ostom,  has  represented  as  a  lively  image  of  the  last  and  uni- 
versal judgment  of  the  world.  But  the  ministers  of  Theodo- 
sius  performed  with  reluctance  the  cruel  task  which  had  been 
assigned  them :  they  dropped  a  gentle  tear  over  the  calami- 
ties of  the  people,  and  they  listened  with  reverence  to  the 
pressing  solicitations  of  the  monks  and  hermits,  who  descend- 
ed in  swarms  from  the  mountains."*  Hellebicus  and  Csesarius 
were  persuaded  to  suspend  the  execution  of  their  sentence ; 
and  it  was  agreed  that  the  former  should  remain  at  Antioch 
w^hile  the  latter  returned  with  all  possible  speed  to  Constanti- 
nople, and  presumed  once  more  to  consult  the  will  of  his  sov- 
ciemcDcy  of  orcign.  The  resentment  of  Theodosius  had  alraidy 
Theodosins.  gQ^sidcd ;  the  deputies  of  the  people,  both  the  bish- 
op and  the  orator,  had  obtained  a  favorable  audience ;  and  the 
reproaches  of  the  emperor  were  the  complaints  of  injured 
friendship  rather  than  the  stern  menaces  of  pride  and  power. 
A  free  and  general  pardon  was  granted  to  the  city  and  citi- 
zens of  Antioch ;  the  prison-doors  were  thrown  open  ;  the  sen- 
atora  who  despaired  of  their  lives  recovered  the  possession  of 
their  houses  and  estates ;  and  the  capital  of  the  East  was  re- 
stored to  the  enjoyment  of  her  ancient  dignity  and  splendor. 
Theodosius  condescended  to  praise  the  senate  of  Constantino- 
ple, who  had  generously  interceded  for  their  distressed  breth- 
ren. He  rewarded  the  eloquence  of  Hilarius  with  the  gov- 
ernment of  Palestine,  and  dismissed  the  Bishop  of  Antioch 
with  the  warmest  expressions  of  his  respect  and  gratitude.    A 

"*  As  the  days  of  the  tumult  depend  on  the  movable  festival  of  Elaster,  they  can 
only  be  determined  by  the  previous  determination  of  the  year.  The  year  387  has 
been  preferred,  after  a  hiborious  inquiry,  by  Tillemont  (Hist,  des  Erop.  torn.  v.  p. 
741-744)  and  Montfaucon  (Chrysostom,  torn.  xiii.  p.  105-110). 

"*  Chrysostom  opposes  their  courage,  which  -was  not  attended  with  much  riak, 
to  the  cowardly  flight  of  the  Cynics. 
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thousand  new  statues  arose  to  the  clemency  of  Theodosius; 
the  applause  of  his  subjects  was  ratified  by  the  ap- 
^^  '  ■  probation  of  his  own  heart ;  and  the  emperor  con- 
fessed that  if  the  exercise  of  justice  is  the  most  important 
duty,  the  indulgence  of  mercy  is  the  most  exquisite  pleasure, 
of  a  sovereign." 

The  sedition  of  Thessalonica  is  ascribed  to  a  more  shame- 
ful cause,  and  was  productive  of  much  more  dreadful  con- 
sedition  and  sequcnces.  That  great  city,  the  metropolis  of  all 
T^MMiontou  ^^®  Illyrian  provinces,  had  been  protected  from 
A.©. 390.  ^]jQ  dangers  of  the  Gothic  war  by  strong  fortifica- 
cations  and  a  numerous  garrison.  Botheric,  the  general  of 
those  troops,  and,  as  it  should  seem  from  his  name,  a  barba- 
rian, had  among  his  slaves  a  beautiful  boy,  who  excited  the 
impure  desires  of  one  of  the  charioteers  of  the  circus.  The 
insolent  and  brutal  lover  was  thrown  into  prison  by  the  order 
of  Botheric;  and  he  sternly  rejected  the  importunate  clamors 
of  the  multitude,  who  on  the  day  of  the  public  games  lament- 
ed the  absence  of  their  favorite,  and  considered  the  skill  of  a 
charioteer  as  an  object  of  more  importance  than  his  virtue. 
The  resentment  of  the  people  was  embittered  by  some  previ- 
ous disputes;  and,  as  the  strength  of  the  garrison  had  been 
drawn  away  for  the  service  of  the  Italian  war,  the  feeble  rem- 
nant, whose  numbers  were  reduced  by  desertion,  could  not 
save  the  unhappy  general  from  their  licentious  fury.  Bothe- 
ric and  several  of  his  principal  officers  were  inhumanly  mur- 
dered ;  their  mangled  bodies  were  dragged  about  the  streets ; 
and  the  emperor,  who  then  resided  at  Milan,  was  surprised 
by  the  intelligence  of  the  audacious  and  wanton  cruelty  of 
the  people  of  Thessalonica.  The  sentence  of  a  dispassionate 
judge  would  have  inflicted  a  severe  punishment  on  the  au- 

^  The  sedition  of  Antiocli  is  represented  in  a  lively  nnd  almost  drHmntic  man- 
ner  by  two  orators  who  had  their  respective  shnres  of  interest  and  merit.  See 
Libjinius  (Orat.  xiv.  xv.  [xii.  xiii.]  p.  389-420,  edit.  Morel.;  Drat.  i.  p.  1-14, 
Vcnet.  1754)  and  the  twenty  orations  of  St.  John  Chiysostom,  De  Statuis  (torn.  ii. 
p.  l-22't,  edit.  Montfaiicon).  I  do  not  pretend  to  tnuch  personal  acqimintance 
with  Chrysostom ;  bat  Tillemont  (Hist,  des  Empereiirn,  torn.  v.  p.  2G8-283)  nnd 
Hermant  (Vie  de  St.  Chiyeostome,  torn.  i.  p.  137-224)  had  read  him  with  pious 
curiosity  and  diligence. 
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thors  of  the  crime;  and  the  merit  of  Botheric  might  contrib- 
ute to  exasperate  the  grief  and  indignation  of  his  master. 
The  iiery  and  choleric  temper  of  Theodosius  was  impatient  of 
the  dilatory  forms  of  a  judicial  inquiry ;  and  he  hastily  re- 
solved that  the  blood  of  his  lieutenant  should  be  expiated  by 
the  blood  of  the  guilty  people.  Yet  his  mind  still  fluctuated 
between  the  counsels  of  clemency  and  of  revenge ;  the  zeal  of 
the  bishops  had  almost  extorted  from  the  reluctant  emper- 
or the  promise  of  a  general  pardon  ;  his  passion  was  again  in- 
flamed by  the  flattering  suggestions  of  his  minister  Kufinus ; 
and,  after  Theodosius  had  despatched  the  messengers  of  death, 
he  attempted,  when  it  was  too  late,  to  prevent  the  execution 
of  his  orders.  The  punishment  of  a  Koman  city  was  blindly- 
committed  to  the  undistinguishing  sword  of  the  barbarians ; 
and  the  hostile  preparations  were  concerted  with  the  dark 
and  perfidious  artifice  of  an  illegal  conspiracy.  The  people 
of  Thessalonica  were  treacherously  invited,  in  the  name  of 
their  sovereign,  to  the  games  of  the  circus ;  and  such  was 
their  insatiate  avidity  for  those  amusements  that  every  con- 
sideration of  fear  or  suspicion  was  disregarded  by  the  numer- 
ous spectators.  As  soon  as  the  assembly  was  complete,  the 
soldiers,  who  had  secretly  been  posted  round  the  circus,  re- 
ceived the  signal,  not  of  the  races,  but  of  a  general  massacre. 
The  promiscuous  carnage  continued  three  hours,  without  dis- 
crimination of  strangers  or  natives,  of  age  or  sex,  of  innocence 
or  guilt ;  the  most  moderate  accounts  state  the  number  of  the 
slain  at  seven  thousand ;  and  it  is  aflSrraed  by  some  writers 
that  more  than  fifteen  thousand  victims  were  sacrificed  to  the 
manes  of  Botheric.  A  foreign  merchant,  who  had  probably 
no  concern  in  his  murder,  offered  his  own  life  and  all  his 
wealth  to  supply  the  place  of  one  of  his  two  sons ;  but,  while 
the  father  hesitated  with  equal  tenderness,  while  he  was  doubt- 
ful to  choose  and  unwilling  to  condemn,  the  soldiers  deter- 
mined his  suspense  by  plunging  their  daggers  at  the  same 
moment  into  the  breasts  of  the  defenceless  youths.  The  apol- 
ogy of  the  assassins  that  they  were  obliged  to  produce  the  pre- 
scribed number  of  heads  serves  only  to  increase,  by  an  appear- 
ance of  order  and  design,  the  horrors  of  the  massacre,  which 
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was  executed  by  the  commands  of  Theodosius.  The  guilt  of 
the  emperor  is  aggravated  by  his  long  and  frequent  residence 
at  Thessalonica.  The  situation  of  the  unfortunate  city,  the 
aspect  of  the  streets  and  buildings,  the  dress  and  faces  of  the 
inhabitants,  were  familiar,  and  even  present,  to  his  imagina- 
tion ;  and  Theodosius  possessed  a  quick  and  lively  sense  of 
the  existence  of  the  people  whom  he  destroyed." 

The  respectful  attachment  of  the  emperor  for  the  orthodox 
clergy  had  disposed  him  to  love  and  admire  the  character  of 
Influence  nud  Ambrosc,  who  United  all  the  episcopal  virtues  in 
Ambmic!!'  the  most  eminent  degree.  The  friends  and  miuis- 
A.D.888.  ^g^g  ^f  Theodosius  imitated  the  example  of  their 
sovereign;  and  he  observed,  with  more  surprise  than  displeas- 
ure, that  all  liis  secret  counsels  were  immediately  communi- 
cated to  the  archbishop,  who  acted  from  the  laudable  persua- 
sion that  every  measure  of  civil  government  may  have  some 
connection  with  the  glory  of  God  and  the  interest  of  the  true 
religion.  The  monks  and  populace  of  Callinicum,  an  obscure 
town  on  the  frontier  of  Persia,  excited  by  their  own  fanati- 
cism and  by  that  of  their  bishop,  had  tumultnously  burned  a 
conventicle  of  the  Valentinians  and  a  synagogue  of  the  Jews. 
The  seditious  prelate  was  condemned  by  the  magistrate  of  the 
province  either  to  rebuild  the  synagogue  or  to  repay  the  dam- 
age ;  and  this  moderate  sentence  was  confirmed  by  the  emper- 
or. But  it  was  not  confirmed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Milan." 
He  dictated  an  epistle  of  censure  and  reproach,  more  suitable, 
perhaps,  if  the  emperor  had  received  the  mark  of  circumcision 
and  renounced  the  faith  of  his  baptism.     Ambrose  considers 

•*  The  original  evidence  of  Ambrose  (torn.  ii.  Epist.  li.  p.  998),  Augustine  (De  Ci^ 
vitate  Dei,  v.  26),  and  Paulinus  (in  Vit.  Ambros.  c.  24),  is  delivered  in  ragae  ez* 
pressions  of  horror  and  pity.  It  is  illustrated  by  the  subsequent  and  unequal  tes- 
tintonies  of  Sozomen  (1.  yii.  c.  26),  Theodoret  (1.  v.  c.  1 7),  Theophanes  (Chrono- 
graph, p.  62  [torn.  i.  p.  113,  edit.  Bonn.]),  Cedrenus  (p.  317  [torn.  i.  p.  556,  edir. 
Bonn.]),  and  Zonaras  (torn.  ii.  1.  xiii.  [c.  18]  p.  34).  Zosimus  afoney  the  partial 
enemj  of  Theodosius,  most  unaccountably  passes  over  in  silence  the  worst  of  his 
actions. 

**  See  the  whole  transaction  in  Ambrose  (torn.  ii.  Epist.  xl.  xli.  p.  946-956),  and 
his  biographer,  Paulinus  (c.  23).  Bayle  and  Barbeyrac  (Morales  des  P^re«,  cli. 
xvii.  p.  325,  etc.)  hare  justly  condemned  the  archbishop. 
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the  toleration  of  the  Jewish  as  the  persecution  of  the  Chris- 
tian reh'gion ;  boldly  declares  that  he  himself  and  every  true 
believer  would  eagerly  dispute  with  the  Bishop  of  Callinicum 
the  merit  of  the  deed  and  the  crown  of  martyrdom ;  and  la- 
ments, in  the  most  pathetic  terms,  that  the  execution  of  the 
sentence  would  be  fatal  to  the  fame  and  salvation  of  Theodo- 
sius.  As  this  private  admonition  did  not  produce  an  imme- 
diate effect, the  archbishop  from  his  pulpit**  publicly  addressed 
the  emperor  on  his  throne  ;**  nor  would  he  consent  to  offer 
the  oblation  of  the  altar  till  he  had  obtained  from  Theodosius 
a  solemn  and  positive  declaration  which  secured  the  impunity 
of  the  bishop  and  monks  of  Callinicum.  The  recantation  of 
Theodosius  was  sincere  ;**  and,  during  the  term  of  his  residence 
at  Milan,  his  affection  for  Ambrose  was  continually  increased 
by  the  habits  of  pious  and  familiar  conversation. 

When  Ambrose  was  informed  of  the  massacre  of  Thessalon- 

ica,  his  mind  was  filled  with  horror  and  anguish.     He  retired 

into  the  country  to  indulge  his  grief  and  to  avoid 

Theod^ius.    the  prcscuce  of  Theodosius.    But  as  the  archbishop 

A  D  890 

was  satisfied  that  a  timid  silence  would  render  him 
the  accomplice  of  his  guilt,  he  represented  in  a  private  letter 
the  enormity  of  the  crime,  which  could  only  be  effaced  by  the 
tears  of  penitence.  The  episcopal  vigor  of  Ambrose  was  tem- 
pered by  prudence ;  and  he  contented  himself  with  signify- 
ing** an  indirect  sort  of  excommunication,  by  the  assurance 
that  he  had  been  warned  in  a  vision  not  to  offer  the  oblation 

"  II is  sennon  is  a  strange  allegory  of  Jeremiah's  rod,  of  an  almond-tree,  of  the 
woman  who  washed  and  anointed  the  feet  of  Christ.  But  the  peroration  is  direct 
and  personal. 

•*  **  Hodie,  Episcope,  de  me  proposuisti."  Ambrose  modestly  confessed  it ;  bnt 
he  sternly  reprimnnded  Times! us,  general  of  the  horse  and  foot^  who  had  presumed 
to  say  that  the  monks  of  CHlIinicum  deserved  punishment. 

**  Yet,  five  years  aftenvards,  when  Theodosius  was  absent  from  his  spiritnnl 
guide,  he  tolerated  the  Jews,  and  condemned  the  destruction  of  their  synagogues. 
Cod.  Theodos.  1.  xvi.  tit.  viii.  leg.  9,  with  Godefroy's  Commentary,  tom.  vi.  p.  22.>. 

^  Ambros.  tom.  ii.  Epist.  li.  p.  997-1001.  His  epistle  is  a  miserable  rhapsody 
on  a  noble  subject.  Ambrose  could  act  better  than  he  could  write.  His  compo- 
sitions are  destitute  of  taste  or  genius;  without  the  spirit  of  Tertullian,  the  copi- 
ous elegance  of  Lactnntius,  the  lively  wit  of  Jerome,  or  the  grave  energy  of  Angus- 
tine. 
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iD  the  name  or  in  the  presence  of  Theodosius,  and  by  the  ad- 
vice that  he  would  confine  himself  to  the  use  of  prayer,  with- 
out presuming  to  approach  the  altar  of  Christ,  or  to  receive 
the  holy  eucharist  with  those  hands  that  were  still  polluted 
with  the  blood  of  an  innocent  people.      The  emperor  was 
deeply  aflEected  by  his  own  reproaches  and  by  those  of  his 
spiritual  father ;  and  after  he  had  bewailed  the  mischievous 
and  irreparable  consequences  of  his  rash  fury,  he  proceeded 
in  the  accustomed  manner  to  perform  his  devotions  in  the 
great  church  of  Milan.     He  was  stopped  in  the  porch  by  the 
archbishop,  who,  in  the  tone  and  language  of  an  ambassador 
of  Heaven,  declared  to  his  sovereign  that  private  contrition 
Was  not  sufficient  to  atone  for  a  public  fault  or  to  appease  the 
justice  of  the  oflfended  Deity.     Theodosius  humbly  represent- 
ed that  if  he  had  contracted  the  guilt  of  homicide,  David,  the 
man  after  God's  own  heart,  had  been  guilty  not  only  of  mur- 
der, but  of  adultery.   "  You  have  imitated  David  in  his  crime ; 
imitate,  then,  his  repentance,"  was  the  reply  of  the  undaunted 
Ambrose.     The  rigorous  conditions  of  peace  and  pardon  were 
accepted;  and  the  public  penance  of  the  Emperor  Theodosius 
has  been  recorded  as  one  of  the  most  honorable  events  in  the 
annals  of  the  Church.    According  to  tlie  mildest  rules  of  eccle- 
siastical discipline  which  were  established  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, the  crime  of  homicide  was  expiated  by  tlie  penitence  of 
twenty  years ;"  and  as  it  was  impossible  in  the  period  of  hu- 
man life  to  purge  the  accumulated  guilt  of  the  massacre  of 
Thessalonica,  the  murderer  should  have  been  excluded  from 
the  holy  communion  till  the  hour  of  his  death.     But  the 
archbishop,  consulting  the  maxims  of  religious  policy,  granted 
some  indulgence  to  the  rank  of  his  illustrious  penitent,  who 
humbled  in  the  dust  the  pride  of  the  diadem ;  and  the  public 
edification  might  be  admitted  as  a  weighty  reason  to  abridge 
the  duration  of  his  punishment.    It  was  sufficient  that  the  Em- 

"  According  to  the  discipline  of  St.  Basil  (canon  Ivi.),  the  voluntary  homicide 
yrnB/our  years  a  mourner,  ^oe  a  hearer,  seven  in  a  prostrate  state,  and /our  in  a 
standing  posture.  I  have  the  original  (Beveridge,  Pandect,  torn.  ii.  p.  47-l/>l)  and 
a  translation  CChardon,  Hist,  des  Sacremens,  torn.  iv.  p.  219-277)  of  the  Canoni- 
cal Kpistles  of  St.  Basil. 

III.— 15 
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peror  of  the  Romans,  stripped  of  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  should 
appear  in  a  mournful  and  suppliant  posture ;  and  that,  in  the 
midst  of  the  church  of  Milan,  he  should  humbly  solicit,  with 
sighs  and  tears,  the  pardon  of  his  sins."  In  this  spiritual  cure 
Ambrose  employed  the  various  methods  of  mildness  and  se- 
verity. After  a  delay  of  about  eight  months,  Theodosius  was 
restored  to  the  communion  of  the  faithful ;  and  the  edict 
which  interposes  a  salutary  interval  of  thirty  days  between 
the  sentence  and  the  execution  may  be  accepted  as  the  worthy 
fruits  of  his  repentance.'*  Posterity  has  applauded  the  virtu- 
ous firmness  of  the  archbishop  ;  and  the  example  of  Theodo- 
sius may  prove  the  beneficial  influence  of  those  principles 
which  could  foi'ce  a  monarch,  exalted  above  the  apprehension 
of  human  punishment,  to  respect  the  laws  and  ministers  of  an 
invisible  Judge.  "  The  prince,"  says  Montesquieu,  "  who  is 
actuated  by  the  hopes  and  fears  of  religion  may  be  compared 
to  a  lion,  docile  only  to  the  voice,  and  tractable  to  the  hand, 
of  his  keeper."*"  The  motions  of  the  royal  animal  will  there- 
fore depend  on  the  inclination  and  interest  of  the  man  who 
has  acquired  such  dangerous  authority  over  him;  and  the 
priest  who  holds  in  Jiis  hand  the  conscience  of  a  king  may  in- 
flame or  moderate  his  sanguinary  passions.  The  cause  of  hu- 
manity and  that  of  persecution  have  been  asscHed  by  the  same 
Ambrose  with  equal  energy  and  with  equal  success. 

After  the  defeat  and  death  of  the  tyrant  of  Gaul,  the  Ro- 
man world  was  in  the  possession  of  Theodosius.     He  derived 
from  the  choice  of  Gratian  his  honorable  title  to 
ThwdiosiJ*.^   the  provinces  of  the  East ;  he  had  acquired  the 


West  by  the  right  of  conquest ;  and  the  three  years 
which  he  spent  in  Jtaly  were  usefully  employed  to  restore 

•"  The  penance  of  Theodosius  is  authenticated  by  Ambrose  (torn.  ii.  de  Obit. 
Theodos.  c.  34,  p.  1207),  Augustine  (De  Civitnte  Dei,  v.  26),  and  Paulinus  (in  Vii. 
Ambros.  c.  24).  Socmtes  is  ignorant ;  Sozomen  (1-  ^'"-  c.  25)  concise ;  and  the 
copious  narrative  of  Theodoret  (1.  v.  c.  18)  must  be  used  with  pi*ecaution. 

**  Codex  Theodos.  1.  ix.  tit.  xl.  leg.  13.  Tlie  date  and  circumstances  of  this  law 
are  perplexed  with  difficulties ;  but  I  feel  myself  inclined  to  favor  the  honest  ef- 
forts of  Tillemonr  (Hist,  des  Emp.  torn.  v.  p.  721)  and  Pngi  (Critica,  torn.  i.  p.  678). 

*^  Un  prince  qui  nime  hi  religion,  et  qui  la  craint,est  un  lion  qui  cede  k  la  main 
qui  le  flatte  ou  k  lu  voix  qui  I'appaise. — Esprit  des  Loix,  1.  xxiv.  ch.  2. 
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the  aathority  of  the  laws  and  to  correct  the  abuses  which  had 
prevailed  with  impunity  under  the  usurpation  of  Maximus 
and  the  minority  of  Valentinian.  The  name  of  Valentinian 
was  regularly  inserted  in  the  public  acts,  but  the  tender  age 
and  doubtful  faith  of  the  son  of  Justina  appeared  to  require 
the  prudent  care  of  an  orthodox  guardian,  and  his  specious 
ambition  might  have  excluded  the  unfortunate  youth,  without 
a  struggle  and  ahnost  without  a  murmur,from  the  administra- 
tion and  even  from  the  inheritance  of  the  empire.  If  Theo- 
dosius  had  consulted  the  rigid  maxims  of  interest  and  policy, 
his  conduct  would  have  been  justified  by  his  friends,  but  the 
generosity  of  his  behavior  on  this  memorable  occasion  has  ex- 
torted the  applause  of  his  most  inveterate  enemies.  He  seat- 
ed Valentinian  on  the  throne  of  Milan,  and,  without  stipulat- 
ing any  present  or  future  advantages,  restored  him  to  the  ab- 
solute dominion  of  all  the  provinces  from  which  he  had  been 
4riven  by  the  arms  of  Maximus.  To  the  restitution  of  his  am- 
ple patrimony  Theodosius  added  the  free  and  generous  gift  of 
the  countries  beyond  the  Alps,  which  his  successful  valor  had 
recovered  from  the  assassin  of  Gratian."*  Satisfied  with  the 
glory  which  he  had  acquired  by  revenging  the  death  of  his 
benefactor  and  delivering  the  West  from  the  yoke  of  tyranny, 
the  emperor  returned  from  Milan  to  Constantinople,  and,  in 
the  peaceful  possession  of  the  East,  insensibly  relapsed  into 
his  former  habits  of  luxury  and  indolence.  Theodosius  dis- 
charged his  obligation  to  the  brother,  he  indulged  his  con- 
jugal tendeniess  to  the  sister,  of  Valentinian ;  and  posterity, 
which  admires  the  pure  and  singular  glory  of  his  elevation, 
must  applaud  his  unrivalled  generosity  in  the  use  of  victory. 

The  Empress  Justina  did  not  long  survive  her  return  to 

Italy,  and,  though  she  beheld  the  triumph  of  Theodosius,  she 

,    was  not  allowed  to  influence  the  government  of  her 

Cbaracterof  ,«•      mi  .    .  "i  i        a     . 

vaieiitiuiau.    SOU.       The  pemicious  attachment  to  the  Anan  sect 
which  Valentinian  had  imbibed  from  her  example 

*•*  TovTo  vepl  ro^c  e^^pycrac  KaBfJKov  tSoK^v  etvai  is  the  niggard  praise  of  Zosi- 
mus  himself  (1.  iv.  [c.  48]  p.  267).  Augustine  says,  with  some  happiness  of  expres- 
sion, *' Valentinianam  .  .  .  misericordissim&  veneratione  restituit." 

*•*  Sozomen,  1.  vii,  c.  14.     His  chronology  is  very  irregular. 
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and  infitructions  was  soon  erased  by  the  lessons  of  a  more  or- 
thodox education.  His  growing  zeal  for  the  faith  of  Nice, 
and  his  filial  reverence  for  the  character  and  authority  of  Am- 
brose, disposed  the  Catholics  to  entertain  the  most  favorable 
opinion  of  the  virtues  of  the  young  Emperor  of  the  West/" 
They  applauded  his  chastity  and  temperance,  his  contempt  of 
pleasure,  his  application  to  business,  and  his  tender  affection 
for  his  two  sistere,  which  could  not,  however,  seduce  his  impar- 
tial equity  to  pronounce  an  unjust  sentence  against  the  mean- 
est of  his  subjects.  Eut  this  amiable  youth,  before  he  had 
accomplished  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age,  was  oppressed  by 
domestic  treason,  and  the  empire  was  again  involved  in  the 
horrors  of  a  civil  war.  Arbogastes,'*'*  a  gallant  soldier  of  the 
nation  of  the  Franks,  held  the  second  rank  in  the  service  of 
Gratian.  On  the  death  of  his  master  he  joined  the  standard 
of  Theodosius,  contributed  by  his  valor  and  military  conduct 
to  the  destruction  of  the  tyrant,  and  was  appointed  after  the 
victory  master-general  of  the  armies  of  Gaul.  His  real  merit 
and  apparent  fidelity  had  gained  the  confidence  both  of  the 
prince  and  people;  his  boundless  liberality  corrupted  the  al- 
legiance of  the  troops ;  and,  whilst  he  was  universally  esteem- 
ed as  the  pillar  of  the  State,  the  bold  and  crafty  barbarian  was 
secretly  determined  either  to  rule  or  to  ruin  the  empire  of  the 
West.  The  important  commands  of  the  array  were  distrib- 
uted among  the  Franks;  the  creatures  of  Arbogastes  were  pro- 
moted to  all  the  honors  and  offices  of  the  civil  government; 
the  progress  of  the  conspiracy  removed  every  faithful  servant 
from  the  presence  of  Valentinian ;  and  the  emperor,  without 
power  and  without  intelligence,  insensibly  sank  into  the  pre- 
carious and  dependent  condition  of  a  captive."*     The  indigna- 


*"  See  Ambrose  (torn.  ii.  de  Obit.  Valentinian.  c.  16,  etc.,  p.  1178;  c.  86,  etc., 
p.  1184).  When  the  young  emperor  gave  an  entertainment,  he  fa.sted  himself. 
He  refused  to  see  a  handsome  actress,  etc.  8ince  be  ordered  his  wild  beasts  to  be 
killed,  it  is  ungenerous  in  Thilostorgius  (1.  xi.  c.  1)  to  reproach  him  with  the  love 
of  that  amusement. 

'®*  Zosimus  (1.  iv.  [c.  53]  p.  275)  praises  the  enemy  of  Theodosius.  But  he  is 
detested  by  Socrates  (1.  v.  c.  25)  and  Orosius  (1-  vii.  c  35). 

^^  Gregory  of  Tours  (I  ii.  c.  9,  p.  165,  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Historiaos 
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tion  which  he  expressed,  though  it  might  arise  only  from  the 
rash  and  impatient  temper  of  youth,  may  be  candidly  ascribed 
to  the  generous  spirit  of  a  prince  who  felt  that  he  was  not  un- 
worthy to  reign.  He  secretly  invited  the  Archbishop  of  Mil- 
an to  undertake  the  office  of  a  mediator,  as  the  pledge  of  his 
sincerity  and  the  guardian  of  his  safety.  He  contrived  to  ap- 
prise the  Emperor  of  the  East  of  his  helpless  situation,  and  he 
declared  that  unless  Theodosius  could  speedily  march  to  his  as- 
sistance, he  must  attempt  to  escape  from  the  palace,  or  rather 
prison,  of  Vienne,  in  Gaul,  where  he  had  imprudently  fixed 
his  residence  in  the  midst  of  the  hostile  faction.  But  the 
hopes  of  relief  were  distant  and  doubtful ;  and,  as  every  day 
furnished  some  new  provocation,  the  emperor,  without  strength 
or  counsel,  too  hastily  resolved  to  risk  an  immediate  contest 
with  his  powerful  general.  He  received  Arbogastes  on  the 
throne,  and,  as  the  count  approached  with  some  appearance  of 
respect,  delivered  to  him  a  paper  which  dismissed  him  from 
all  his  employments.  "My  authority,"  replied  Arbogastes, 
with  insulting  coolness,  "  does  not  depend  on  the  smile  or  the 
frown  of  a  monarch ;"  and  he  contemptuously  threw  the  pa- 
per on  the  ground.  The  indignant  monarch  snatched  at  the 
Bword  of  one  of  the  guards,  which  he  struggled  to  draw  from 
its  scabbard,  and  it  was  not  without  some  degree  of  violence 
that  he  was  prevented  from  using  the  deadly  weapon  against 
his  enemy  or  against  himself.  A  few  days  after  this  extraor- 
dinary  quarrel,  in  which  he  had  exposed  his  resent- 
A-i>.3»2.  '       ment  and  his  weakness,  the  unfortunate  Valentini- 

May  15. 

an  was  found  strangled  in  his  apartment,  and  some 
pains  were  employed  to  disguise  the  manifest  guilt  of  Arbo- 
gastes, and  to  persuade  the  world  that  the  death  of  the  young 
emperor  had  been  the  voluntary  effect  of  his  own  despair.'" 
His  body  was  conducted  with  decent  pomp  to  the  sepulchre 
of  Milan,  and  the  archbishop  pronounced  a  funeral  oration  to 

of  France)  has  preserved  a  curioas  fragment  of  Sulpicius  Alexander,  an  historian 
f&r  more  valaable  than  himself. 

'"•  Godefroy  (Dissertat.  ad  Philostorg.  p.  429-434)  has  diligently  collected  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  death  of  Valentinian  II.  The  variations  and  the  ignor- 
ance of  contemporary  writers  prove  that  it  was  secret. 
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commemorate  his  virtue  and  his  misfortunes."'  On  this  occa- 
sion the  humanity  of  Ambrose  tempted  him  to  make  a  singu- 
lar breach  in  his  theological  system,  and  to  comfort  the  weep- 
ing sisters  of  Valentinian  by  the  firm  assurance  that  their  pious 
brother,  though  he  had  not  received  the  sacrament  of  baptism, 
was  introduced  without  diiBculty  into  the  mansions  of  eternal 
bliss."" 

The  prudence  of  Arbogastes  had  prepared  tlie  success  of  his 

ambitious  designs,  and  the  provincials,  in  whose  breasts  every 

sentiment  of  patriotism  or  loyalty  was  extinguished, 

Usurpation  of  ,        ..f    .  .  ;.         .,  ^ 

Kugeuius.  expected  with  tame  resignation  the  unknown  mas- 
ter whom  the  choice  of  a  Frank  might  place  on  the 
imperial  throne.  But  some  remains  of  pride  and  prejudice 
still  opposed  the  elevation  of  Arbogastes  himself,  and  the  ju- 
dicious barbarian  thought  it  more  advisable  to  reign  under  the 
name  of  some  dependent  Roman.  He  bestowed  the  purple  on 
the  rhetorician  Eugenius,'"'  whom  he  had  already  raised  from 
the  place  of  his  domestic  secretary  to  the  rank  of  master  of 
the  offices.  In  the  course  both  of  his  private  and  public  ser- 
vice the  count  had  always  approved  the  attachment  and  abili- 
ties of  Eugenius.  His  learning  and  eloquence,  supported  by 
the  gravity  of  his  manners,  recommended  him  to  the  esteem 
of  the  people,  and  the  reluctance  with  which  he  seemed  to  as- 
cend the  throne  may  inspire  a  favorable  prejudice  of  his  vir- 
tue and  moderation.  The  ambassadors  of  the  new  emperor 
were  immediately  despatched  to  the  court  of  Theodosius,  to 
communicate,  with  affected  grief,  the  unfortunate  accident  of 
the  death  of  Valentinian,  and,  without  mentioning  the  name 

"'  De  ObitA  Valentinian.  torn.  ii.  p.  1173-1196.  He  is  forced  to  speak  a  dis- 
creet and  obscure  language;  yet  he  is  much  bolder  than  any  layman,  or  perhaps 
any  other  ecclesiastic,  woald  have  dared  to  be. 

"*  See  c.  61,  p.  1188;  c.  75,  p.  1193.  Dom  Chardon  (Hist,  des  Sacremens, 
torn.  i.  p.  80),  who  owns  that  St.  Ambrose  most  strenaoasly  maintains  the  incUs- 
pensabU  necessity  of  baptism,  labors  to  reconcile  the  contradiction. 

"*  "  Qnem  sibi  Germanus  frimulom  delegerat  exol," 

is  .the  contemptnons  expression  of  Clandian  (iv.  Cons.  Hon.  74).  Eugenias  pro- 
fessed Christianity ;  but  his  secret  attachment  to  paganism  (Sozomen,  I.  vii.  c.  22 ; 
I'hilostorg.  1.  xi.  c.  2)  is  probable  in  a  grammarian,  and  would  secure  the  frientt 
ship  of  Zosimns  (1.  iv.  [c.  54]  p.  276,  277). 
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of  Arbogastes,  to  request  that  the  monarch  of  the  East  would 
embrace  as  his  lawful  colleague  the  respectable  citizen  who 
liad  obtained  the  unanimous  suffrage  of  the  armies  and  prov- 
inces of  the  West.*"  Theodosius  was  justly  provoked  that  the 
perfidy  of  a  barbarian  should  have  destroyed  in  a  moment  the 
labors  and  the  fruit  of  his  former  victory  ;  and  lie  was  excited 
by  the  tears  of  his  beloved  wife*"  to  revenge  the  fate  of  her 
unhappy  brother,  and  once  more  to  assert  by  arms  the  violated 
majesty  of  the  throne.  But  as  the  second  conquest  of  the 
West  was  a  task  of  diflBculty  and  danger,  he  dismissed  with 
splendid  presents  and  an  ambiguous  answer  the  ambassadors 
of  Eugenius ;  and  almost  two  yeare  were  consumed  in  the  prep- 
_  ,  .  arations  of  the  civil  war.  Before  he  formed  anv  de- 
prepares  for  cisive  rcsolution,  the  pious  cmpcror  was  anxious  to 
discover  the  will  of  Heaven ;  and  as  the  progress  of 
Christianity  had  silenced  the  oracles  of  Delphi  and  Dodona, 
he  consulted  an  Egyptian  monk,  who  possessed,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  age,  the  gift  of  miracles  and  the  knowledge  of  futurity. 
Eutropius,  one  of  the  favorite  eunuchs  of  the  palace  of  Con- 
stantinople, embarked  for  Alexandria,  from  whence  he  sailed 
up  the  Nile  as  far  as  the  city  of  Lycopolis,  or  of  Wolves,  in 
the  remote  province  of  Thebais."'  In  the  neighborhood  of 
that  city  and  on  the  summit  of  a  lofty  mountain,  the  holy 
John"*  had  constructed  with  his  own  hands  an  humble  cell, 
in  which  he  had  dwelt  above  fifty  years  without  opening  his 

***  Zosimns  1.  iv.  [c.  55]  p.  278)  mentions  this  embassy ;  but  he  is  diverted  by 
another  story  from  relating  the  event. 

"*  Dvvcropa^Ev  ri  tovtov  yafierrf  faWa  rd  fiaffiXsta^riiv  a^eX^dv  dXo^vpofikvtj. 
Zosim.  1.  iv.  [c.  55]  p.  277.  He  nftenvards  says  ([c.  57]  p.  280)  that  Galla  died 
in  childbed  [a.d.  394. — S.],  and  intimates  that  the  affliction  of  her  husband  was 
extreme  but  short. 

"•  Lycopolis  is  the  modern  Siur,  or  Osiot,  a  town  of  Said,  about  the  size  of  St. 
Denys,  which  drives  a  profitable  trade  with  the  kingdom  of  Sennaar,  and  has  a 
very  convenient  fountain,  **cujn8  ]>ot(i  signa  virginitatis  eripiuntur.'*  See  D'An- 
ville,  Description  de  I'ligj'pte,  p.  181.  Abulfeda,  Descript.  Egypt,  p.  14 ;  and  the 
curious  Annotations,  p.  25, 92,  of  his  editor  Michaelis. 

***  The  Life  of  John  of  Lycopolis  is  described  by  his  two  friends,  Rnfinus  (1-  ". 
c.  i.  p.  449)  and  Palladiiis  (Hist.  Lausinc.  c.  43,  p.  738),  in  Rosweyde's  great  Col- 
lection of  the  VitsB  Patmm.  Tillemont  (Me'm.  Ecclds.  torn.  x.  p.  718,  720)  haa 
settled  the  chronology. 
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door,  without  seeing  the  face  of  a  wopian,  and  without  tasting 
any  food  that  had  been  prepared  by  fire  or  any  human  art. 
Five  days  of  the  week  he  spent  in  prayer  and  meditation,  but 
on  Saturdays  and  Sundays  he  regularly  opened  a  small  win- 
dow, and  gave  audience  to  the  crowd  of  suppliants  who  suc- 
cessively flowed  from  every  part  of  the  Christian  world.  The 
^eunuch  of  Theodosius  approached  the  window  with  respectful 
steps,  proposed  his  questions  concerning  the  event  of  the  civil 
war,  and  soon  returned  with  a  favorable  oracle,  which  animat- 
ed the  courage  of  the  emperor  by  the  assurance  of  a  bloody 
but  infallible  victory."*  The  accomplishment  of  the  predic- 
tion was  forwarded  by  all  the  means  that  human  prudence 
could  supply.  The  industry  of  the  two  masters-general,  Stil- 
icho  and  Timasius,  was  directed  to  recruit  the  numbers  and 
to  revive  the  discipline  of  the  Eoman  legions.  The  formi- 
dable troops  of  barbarians  marched  under  the  ensigns  of  their 
national  chieftains.  The  Iberian,  the  Arab,  and  the  Goth,  who 
gazed  on  each  other  with  mutual  astonishment,  were  enlisted 
in  the  service  of  the  same  prince  ;•  and  the  renowned  Alaric 
acquired  in  the  school  of  Theodosius  the  knowledge  of  the 
art  of  war  which  he  afterwards  so  fatally  exerted  for  the  de- 
struction of  Rome."* 

The  Emperor  of  the  West,  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  his 


"*  Sozomcn,  I.  vii.  c  22.  Claudian  (in  Entrop.  1.  i.  312)  mentions  the  enniich*s 
journey ;  but  he  most  contemptuously  derides  the  Egyptian  dreams  and  the  ora- 
cles of  the  Nile. 

"*  Zosimus,  1.  iv.  [c.  67]  p.  280 ;  Socrates,  1.  vii.  10.  Alaric  himself  (De  Bell. 
Getico,  524)  dwells  with  more  complacency  on  his  early  exploits  against  the  Ro- 
mans: 

** Tot  Augnstos  Hebro  qui  teste  fngavi." 

Yet  his  vanity  could  scarcely  have  proved  this  plurality  of  flying  emperors. 


•  Gibbon  has  embodied  the  picturesque  verses  of  CInudian : 

Nee  tantis  dissona  linguis 

Turba,  nee  armonim  culiu  diversior  unquam 
Confluxit  populus:  totnm  pnter  nndique  secum 
Moverat  Auroram  ;  mixtis  hie  Colchus  Iberis, 
Hie  mitrft  vehitits  Arabs,  hie  crine  decoro 
ArmeniuM,  hie  picta  Saces,  fncataque  Medns, 
Hie  gemmata  niger  tentoria  fixerat  Indus. 

De  Laud.  Stil.  i.  15.— M. 
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general  Arbogastes,  was  instructed  by  the  misconduct  and  mis- 
fortune  of  Maxiraus  how  dangerous  it  might  prove 
oyer  Euge-  to  extcnd  the  line  of  defence  against  a  skilful  antaff- 
A.D.8M.  oriist,  who  was  free  to  press  or  to  suspend,  to  con- 
tract or  to  multiply,  his  various  methods  of  attack."' 
Arbogastes  fixed  his  station  on  the  confines  of  Italy ;  the  troops 
of  Theodosius  were  permitted  to  occupy,  without  resistance, 
the  provinces  of  Pannonia  as  far  as  the  foot  of  the  Julian 
Alps ;  and  even  the  passes  of  the  mountains  were  negligently, 
or  perhaps  artfully,  abandoned  to  the  bold  invader.  He  de- 
scended from  the  hills,  and  beheld,  with  some  astonishment, 
the  formidable  camp  of  the  Gauls  and  Germans  that  covered 
with  arms  and  tents  the  open  country  which  extends  to  the 
walls  of  Aquileia  and  the  banks  of  the  Frigidus,"'  or  Cold 
Kiver."'  This  narrow  theatre  of  the  war,  circumscribed  by 
the  Alps  and  the  Adriatic,  did  not  allow  much  room  for  the 
operations  of  military  skill.  The  spirit  of  Arbogastes  would 
have  disdained  a  pardon ;  his  guilt  extinguished  the  hope  of  a 
negotiation  ;  and  Theodosius  was  impatient  to  satisfy  his  glory 
and  revenge  by  the  chastisement  of  the  assassins  of  Valentin- 
ian.  Without  weighing  the  natural  and  artificial  obstacles 
that  opposed  his  efforts,  the  Emperor  of  the  East  immediately 
attacked  the  fortifications  of  his  rivals,  assigned  the  post  of 
honorable  danger  to  the  Goths,  and  cherished  a  secret  wish 
that  the  bloody  conflict  might  diminish  the  pride  and  num- 
bers of  the  conquerors.     Ten  thousand  of  those  auxiliaries, 

"•  Clnudian  pn  it.  Cons.  Honor.  77,  etc.)  contrast  the  military  plans  of  the 
two  usurpers : 

Novitns  andere  priori 

Suadebnt ;  cautumque  dnbant  exempla  sequentem. 
Hie  nova  moliri  prseceps :  hie  quaerere  tuta 
Providus.     Hie  fusis,  collcctis  viribus  ille; 
Hie  vagus  exciirrens ;  hie  intra  elaustra  reductns; 
Dissimiles,  sed  morre  pares 

"^  The  Frigidus,  a  small  though  memorable  stream  in  the  country  of  Goretz, 
now  called  the  Vipao,  falls  into  the  Sontius,  or  Lisonzo,  above  Aquileia,  some 
miles  from  the  Adriatic.  See  D'Anville's  ancient  and  modern  maps  and  the 
Italia  Antiqna  of  Cluverins  (tom.  i.  p.  188). 

"•  Clandian*s  wit  is  intolerable ;  the  snow  was  dyed  red  ;  the  cold  river  smoked ; 
and  the  channel  must  have  been  choked  with  carcasses  if  the  current  had  not  been 
swelled  with  blood. 
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and  Bacurius,  general  of  the  Iberians,  died  bravely  on  the  field 
of  battle.  But  the  victory  was  not  purchased  by  their  blood  ; 
the  Gauls  maintained  their  advantage,  and  the  approach  of 
night  protected  the  disorderly  flight  or  retreat  of  the  troops 
of  Theodosius.  The  emperor  retired  to  the  adjacent  hills, 
where  he  passed  a  disconsolate  night  without  sleep,  without 
provisions,  and  without  hopes,"'  except  that  strong  assurance 
which,  under  the  most  desperate  circumstances,  the  independ- 
ent mind  may  derive  from  the  contempt  of  fortune  and  of 
life.  The  triumph  of  Eugenius  was  celebrated  by  the  insolent 
and  dissolute  joy  of  his  camp,  whilst  the  active  and  vigilant 
Arbogastes  secretly  detached  a  considerable  body  of  troops  to 
occupy  the  passes  of  the  mountains  and  to  encompass  the  rear 
of  the  Eastern  army.  The  dawn  of  day  discovered  to  the  eyes 
of  Theodosius  the  extent  and  the  extremity  of  his  danger,  but 
his  apprehensions  were  soon  dispelled  by  a  friendly  message 
from  the  leaders  of  those  troops  who  expressed  their  inclina- 
tion to  desert  the  standard  of  the  tyrant.  The  honorable  and 
lucrative  rewTards  which  they  stipulated  as  the  price  of  their 
perfidy  were  granted  without  hesitation ;  and,  as  ink  and  pa- 
per could  not  easily  be  procured,  the  emperor  subscribed  on 
his  own  tablets  the  ratification  of  the  treaty.  The  spirit  of 
his  soldiers  was  revived  by  this  seasonable  reinforcement,  and 
they  again  marched  with  confidence  to  surprise  the  camp  of  a 
tyrant  whose  principal  officers  appeared  to  distrust  either  the 
justice  or  the  success  of  his  arms.  In  the  heat  of  the  battle  a 
violent  tempest,""  such  as  is  often  felt  among  the  Alps,  sud- 

"•  Theodoret  nflSims  that  St.  John  and  St.  Philip  appeai;ed  to  the  wflking  or 
sleeping  emperor  on  hoi*sebackf  etc.     Tliis  is  ihe  first  instance  of  apostolic  chiv- 
alry, which  afterwards  became  so  popular  in  Spain  and  in  the  Crusades. 
**  Te  propter,  gelidis  Aquilo  de  monte  procellis 

Obrnit  adversas  acies ;  revolntnque  tela 
Vertit  in  anctores.  et  turbine  reppulit  hastas. 
O  nimium  dilecte  Deo,  ciii  fundit  ab  antris 
^olus  armatas  hiemes;  cui  militat  JEther, 
Et  conjurati  veniunt  ad  classica  venti. 

These  famous  lines  of  Chiudian  (in  iii.  Cons.  Honor.  93,  etc.,  a.d.  396)  are  alleged 
by  his  contemporaries,  Augustine  and  Orosius,  who  suppress  the  pagan  deity  of 
.£olns,  and  add  some  circumstances  from  the  information  of  eye-witnesses.  With- 
in  four  months  after  the  victory  it  was  compared  by  Ambrose  to  the  miraculoai 
victories  of  Moses  and  Joshua. 
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denly  arose  from  the  East.  The  army  of  Theodosius  was  shel- 
tered by  their  position  from  the  impetuosity  of  the  wind,  which 
blew  a  cloud  of  dust  in  the  faces  of  the  enemy,  disordered  their 
ranks,  wrested  their  weapons  from  their  hands,  and  diverted 
or  repelled  their  ineflfectual  javelins.  This  accidental  advan- 
tage was  skilfully  improved.  The  violence  of  the  storm  was 
magnified  by  the  superstitious  terrors  of  the  Gauls,  and  they 
yielded  without  shame  to  the  invisible  powers  of  Heaven,  who 
seemed  to  militate  on  the  side  of  the  pious  emperor.  His  vic- 
tory was  decisive,  and  the  deaths  of  his  two  rivals  were  distin- 
guished only  by  the  difference  of  their  characters.  The  rhet- 
orician Eugenius,  who  had  almost  acquired  the  dominion  of 
the  world,  was  reduced  to  implore  the  mercy  of  the  conquer- 
or, and  the  unrelenting  soldiers  separated  his  head  from  his 
body  as  he  lay  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  Theodosius.  Arbogas- 
tes,  after  the  loss  of  a  battle  in  which  he  had  discharged  the 
duties  of  a  soldier  and  a  general,  wandered  several  days  among 
the  mountains.  But  when  he  was  convinced  that  his  cause 
was  desperate  and  his  escape  impracticable,  the  intrepid  barba* 
rian  imitated  the  example  of  the  ancient  Romans  and  turned 
his  sword  against  his  own  breast.  The  fate  of  the  empire  was 
determined  in  a  narrow  corner  of  Italy;  and  the  legitimate 
successor  of  the  house  of  Valentinian  embraced  the  Archbish- 
op of  Milan,  and  graciously  received  the  submission  of  the 
provinces  of  the  West.  Those  provinces  were  involved  in  the 
guilt  of  rebellion,  while  the  inflexible  courage  of  Ambrose 
alone  had  resisted  the  claims  of  successful  usurpation.  With 
a  manly  freedom  which  might  have  been  fatal  to  any  other 
subject  the  archbishop  rejected  the  gifts  of  Eugenius,*  de- 
clined his  correspondence,  and  withdrew  liimself  from  Milan 
to  avoid  the  odious  presence  of  a  tyrant  whose  downfall  he 
predicted  in  discreet  and  ambiguous  language.  The  merit  of 
Ambrose  was  applauded  by  the  conqueror,  who  secured  the 
attachment  of  the  people  by  his  alliance  with  the  Church; 


*  Arbogastes  and  his  emperor  liad  openly  espoused  the  pngnn  party,  according 
to  Ambrose  and  Augustine,  ^ee  I^  Beau,  v.  40.  Beugnot  (Histoire  de  la  De- 
struction da  Pflganisme)  is  more  fuii.  and  perhaps  somewhat  fanciful,  on  this  re- 
markable reaction  in  favor  uf  pnganism. — M. 
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and  the  clemency  of  Tbeodosius  is  ascribed  to  the  humane 
intercession  of  tlie  Archbishop  of  Milan.*" 

After  the  defeat  of  Eugenius,  the  merit  as  well  as  the  au- 
thority of  Theodosius  was  cheerfully  acknowledged  by  all  the 
Death  of  inhabitants  of  the  Eoman  world.  The  experience 
I.d!s9&*"*"  o^  ^'^s  past  conduct  encouraged  the  most  pleasing 
Jan.  IT.  expectations  of  his  future  reign ;  and  the  age  of  the 
emperor,  which  did  not  exceed  fifty  years,  seemed  to  extend 
the  prospect  of  the  public  felicity.  His  death,  only  four 
months  after  his  victory,  was  considered  by  the  people  as  an 
unforeseen  and  fatal  event,  which  destroyed  in  a  moment  the 
hopes  of  the  rising  generation.  But  the  indulgence  of  ease 
and  luxury  had  secretly  nourished  the  principles  of  disease.**" 
The  strength  of  Theodosius  was  unable  to  support  the  sudden 
and  violent  transition  from  the  palace  to  the  camp;  and  the 
increasing  symptoms  of  a  dropsy  announced  the  speedy  disso- 
lution  of  the  emperor.  The  opinion,  and  perhaps  the  interest, 
of  the  public  had  confirmed  the  division  of  the  Eastern  and 
Western  empires;  and  the  two  royal  youths  Arcadius  and 
Honorius,  who  had  already  obtained,  from  the  tenderness  of 
their  father,  the  title  of  Augustus,  were  destined  to  fill  the 
thrones  of  Constantinople  and  of  Eome.  Those  princes  were 
not  permitted  to  share  the  danger  and  glory  of  the  civil  war  ;**• 
but  as  soon  as  Theodosius  had  triumphed  over  his  unworthy 
rivals,  he  called  his  younger  son,  Honorius,  to  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  the  victory,  and  to  receive  the  sceptre  of  the  West  from  the 
hands  of  his  dying  father.     The  arrival  of  Honorius  at  Milan 


"*  The  events  of  this  civil  war  are  gathered  from  Ambrose  (torn.  ii.  Epist.  Ixii. 
p.  1022),  Paulinus  (in  Vit.  Ambros.  c.  26-34),  Augustine  (De  Civitate  Dei,  v.  26), 
Orosius  (1.  vii.  c.  35),  Sozomen  (I.  vii.  c.  24),  Theodoret  (1.  v.  c.  24),  Zosimas  (1.  iv. 
[c.  58],  p.  281,  282),  Claudian  (in  iii.  Cons.  Hon.  63-105;  in  iv.  Cons.  Hon.  TO- 
UT), and  the  Chronicles  published  by  Scaliger. 

*"  This  disease,  ascribed  by  Socrates  (1.  v.  c.  26)  to  the  fatigues  of  war,  is  rep- 
resented by  Philostorgius  (1.  xi.  c.  2)  as  the  effect  of  slotli  and  intemperance;  for 
which  Photins  calls  him  an  impudent  liar  (Godefroy,  Dissert,  p.  438). 

"*  Zosimus  supposes  that  the  boy  Honorius  accompanied  his  father  (1.  iv.  [c. 
68]  p.  280).  Yet  the  **  quanto  flagrabant  pectora  voto  "  is  all  that  flattery  would  al- 
low to  a  contemporary  poet,  who  clearly  describes  'Jie  emperor's  refusal,  and  the 
journey  of  Honorius,  after  the  victory  (Claudian,  in  iii.  Cons.  78-1 25). 
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was  welcomed  by  a  splendid  exhibition  of  the  games  of  the 
circus;  and  the  emperor,  though  he  was  oppressed  by  the 
weight  of  his  disorder,  contributed  by  his  presence  to  the  pub- 
lic joy.  But  the  remains  of  his  strength  were  exhausted  by 
the  painful  effort  which  he  made  to  assist  at  the  spectacles  of 
the  morning.  Honorius  supplied  during  the  rest  of  the  day 
the  place  of  his  father ;  and  the  great  Theodosius  expired  in 
the  ensuing  night.  Notwithstanding  the  recent  animosities  of 
a  civil  war,  his  death  was  universally  lamented.  The  barba- 
rians whom  he  had  vanquished,  and  the  churchmen  by  whom 
he  had  been  subdued,  celebrated  with  loud  and  sincere  applause 
the  qualities  of  the  deceased  emperor  which  appeared  the  most 
valuable  in  their  eyes.  The  Romans  were  terrified  by  the  im- 
pending dangers  of  a  feeble  and  divided  administration ;  and 
every  disgraceful  moment  of  the  unfortunate  reigns  of  Arca- 
dius  and  Honorius  revived  the  memory  of  their  irreparable 
loss. 

In  the  faithful  picture  of  the  virtues  of  Theodosius,  his  im- 
perfections have  not  been  dissembled :  the  act  of  cruelty  and 
corrnptionof  ^'^®  habits  of  indolcncc  which  tarnished  the  glory 
the  times.  ^f  ^^^  ^f  ^.j^^  greatest  of  the  Koman  princes.  An 
historian  perpetually  adverse  to  the  fame  of  Theodosius  has 
exaggei*ated  his  vices  and  their  pernicious  effects.  He  boldly 
asserts  that  every  rank  of  subjects  imitated  the  effeminate  man- 
ners of  their  sovereign  ;  that  every  species  of  corruption  pol- 
luted the  course  of  public  and  private  life ;  and  that  the  feeble 
restraints  of  order  and  decency  were  insuflScient  to  resist  the 
progress  of  that  degenerate  spirit  which  sacrifices  without  a 
blush  the  consideration  of  duty  and  interest  to  the  base  indul- 
gence of  sloth  and  appetite.*"  The  complaints  of  contempo- 
rary writers,  who  deplore  the  increase  of  luxury  and  deprava- 
tion of  manners,  are  commonly  expressive  of  their  peculiar 
temper  and  situation.  There  are  few  observers  who  possess  a 
clear  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  revolutions  of  society, 
and  who  are  capable  of  discovering  the  nice  and  secret  springs 
of  action  which  impel,  in  the  same  unifonn  direction,  the  blind 

'»•  Zosimufl,  1.  iv.  [c.  33]  p.  244. 
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and  capricious  passions  of  a  multitude  of  individuals.  If  it 
can  be  affirmed  with  any  degree  of  truth  that  the  luxury  of 
the  Komans  was  more  shameless  and  dissolute  in  the  reign  of 
Theodosius  than  in  the  age  of  Constantine,  perhaps,  or  of  Au- 
gustus, the  alteration  cannot  be  ascribed  to  any  beneficial  im- 
provements which  had  gradually  increased  the  stock  of  national 
riches.  A  long  period  of  calamity  or  decay  must  have  checked 
the  industry  and  diminished  the  wealth  of  the  people;  and 
their  profuse  luxury  must  have  been  the  result  of  that  indo- 
lent despair  which  enjoys  the  present  hour  and  declines  the 
thoughts  of  futurity.  The  uncertain  condition  of  their  prop- 
erty discouraged  the  subjects  of  Theodosius  from  engaging  in 
those  useful  and  laborious  undertakings  which  require  an  im- 
mediate expense,  and  promise  a  slow  and  distant  advantage. 
The  frequent  examples  of  ruin  and  desolation  tempted  them 
not  to  spare  the  remains  of  a  patrimony  which  might,  every 
hour,  become  the  prey  of  the  rapacious  Goth.  And  the  mad 
prodigality  which  prevails  in  the  confusion  of  a  shipwreck  or 
a  siege  may  serve  to  explain  the  progress  of  luxury  amidst  the 
misfortunes  and  terrors  of  a  sinking  nation. 

The  effeminate  luxury  which  infected  the  manners  of  courts 
and  cities  had  instilled  a  secret  and  destructive  poison  into  the 
camps  of  the  legions ;  and  their  degeneracy  has  been 
iHy  aside"  ^  marked  by  the  pen  of  a  military  writer  who  had  ac- 
curately studied  the  genuine  and  ancient  principles 
of  Roman  discipline.  It  is  the  just  and  important  observation 
of  Vegetius  that  the  infantry  was  invariably  covered  with  de- 
fensive armor  from  the  foundation  of  the  city  to  the  reign  of 
the  Emperor  Gratian.  The  relaxation  of  discipline  and  the 
disuse  of  exercise  rendered  the  soldiers  less  able  and  less  will- 
ing to  support  the  fatigues  of  the  service ;  they  complained  of 
the  weight  of  the  armor,  which  they  seldom  wore ;  and  they 
successively  obtained  the  permission  of  laying  aside  both  their 
cuirasses  and  their  helmets.  The  heavy  weapons  of.  their  an- 
cestors, the  short  sword  and  the  formidable  jtwYi^m,  which  had 
subdued  the  world,  insensibly  dropped  from  their  feeble  hands. 
As  the  use  of  the  shield  is  incompatible  with  that  of  the  bow, 
they  reluctantly  marched  into  the  field,  condemned  to  suflFer 
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either  the  pain  of  wounds  or  the  ignominy  of  flight,  and  al- 
ways disposed  to  prefer  the  more  shameful  alternative.  The 
cavalry  of  the  Goths,  the  Huns,  and  the  Alani  had  felt  the 
benefits  and  adopted  the  use  of  defensive  armor;  and,  as  they 
excelled  in  the  management  of  missile  weapons,  they  easily 
overwhelmed  the  naked  and  trembling  legions,  whose  heads 
and  breasts  were  exposed,  without  defence,  to  the  arrows  of 
the  barbarians.  The  loss  of  armies,  the  destruction  of  cities, 
and  the  dishonor  of  the  Roman  name  ineffectually  solicited 
the  successors  of  Gratian  to  restore  the  helmets  and  cuirasses 
of  the  infantry.  The  enervated  soldiers  abandoned  their  own 
and  the  public  defence;  and  their  pusillanimous  indolence 
may  be  considered  as  the  immediate  cause  of  the  downfall  of 
the  empire."* 

>»  Vegetias,  De  Re  Militari,  1.  i.  c.  20.  The  series  of  calamities  which  be 
marks  compel  us  to  believe  that  the  Hero  to  whom  be  dedicates  his  book  is  the 
last  and  most  inglorious  of  the  Valentinians. 
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CHAPTEB  XXVIIL 

Final  Destrnction  of  Paganism. — Introduction  of  the  Worship  of  Saints  and  Rel- 
ics among  the  Christians. 

The  ruin  of  paganism,  in  the  age  of  Theodosius,  is  perhaps 
the  only  example  of  the  total  extirpation  of  any  ancient  and 
popular  superstition,  and  may  therefore  deserve  to 
iiou  of  the  '  be  considered  as  a  singular  event  in  the  history  of 
Kgfon.'^  the  human  mind.  The  Christians,  more  especially 
the  clergy,  had  impatiently  supported  the  pradent 
delays  of  Constantine  and  the  equal  toleration  of  the  elder 
Valentinian ;  nor  could  they  deem  their  conquest  perfect  or 
secure  as  long  as  their  adversaries  were  permitted  to  exist. 
The  influence  which  Ambrose  and  his  brethren  had  acquired 
over  the  youth  of  Gratian  and  the  piety  of  Theodosius  was 
employed  to  infuse  the  maxims  of  persecution  into  the  breasts 
of  their  imperial  proselytes.  Two  specious  principles  of  relig- 
ious jurisprudence  were  established,  from  whence  they  deduced 
a  direct  and  rigorous  conclusion  against  the  subjects  of  the  em- 
pire who  still  adhered  to  the  ceremonies  of  their  ancestors : 
ilmt  the  magistrate  is,  in  some  measure,  guilty  of  the  crimes 
which  he  neglects  to  prohibit  or  to  punish ;  and  that  the  idol- 
atrous worship  of  fabulous  deities  and  real  demons  is  the  most 
abominable  crime  against  the  supreme  majesty  of  the  Creator. 
The  laws  of  Moses  and  the  examples  of  Jewish  history*  were 
hastily,  perhaps  erroneously,  applied  by  the  clergy  to  the  mild 
and  universal  reign  of  Christianity.*     The  zeal  of  the  emper- 

*  St.  Ambrose  (torn.  ii.  de  Obit.  Theodos.  p.  1208  [edit.  Bened.])  expressly 
praises  and  recommends  the  zenl  of  Josiah  in  the  destruction  of  idolatry.  The 
language  of  Julius  Firmicns  Maternus  on  ihe  same  subject  (De  EiTore  Profan.  Re- 
lig.  p.  467,  edit.  Gronov.  [Rotterod.  1 743])  is  piously  inhuman :  **  Nee  filio  jnbet 
(the  Mosaic  law)  parci,  nee  fratri,  et  per  amatam  conjngem  gladium  vindicem 
ducit,"etc. 

'  Bayle  (torn.  ii.  p.  406,  in  his  Commentaire  Fhilosophiqne)  justifies  and  limits 
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ore  was  excited  to  vindicate  their  own  honor  and  that  of  the 
Deity ;  and  the  temples  of  the  Eoman  world  were  subverted 
about  sixty  years  after  the  conversion  of  Constantine.* 

From  the  age  of  Nuina  to  the  reign  of  Gratian,  the  Romans 
preserved  the  regular  succession  of  the  several  colleges  of  the 
sacerdotal  order/  Fifteen  Pontiffs  exercised  their 
pa^Dism  supreme  jurisdiction  over  all  things  and  persons  that 
were  consecrated  to  the  service  of  the  gods ;  and 
the  various  questions  which  perpetually  arose  in  a  loose  and 
traditionary  system  were  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  their 
holy  tribunal.  Fifteen  grave  and  learned  Augurs  observed 
the  face  of  the  heavens,  and  prescribed  the  actions  of  heroes 
according  to  the  flight  of  birds.  Fifteen  keepers  of  the  Sibyl- 
line books  (their  name  of  Quindecemvirs  was  derived  from  their 
number)  occasionally  consulted  the  history  of  future,  and,  as  it 
should  seem,  of  contingent  events.  Six  Vestals  devoted  their 
virginity  to  the  guard  of  the  sacred  fire  and  of  tlie  unknown 
pledges  of  the  duration  of  Home,  which  no  mortal  had  been 
suffered  to  behold  with  impunity.*  Seven  Epulos  prepared 
the  table  of  the  gods,  conducted  the  solemn  procession,  and 
regulated  the  ceremonies  of  the  annual  festival.  The  three 
Flamens  of  Jupiter,  of  Mars,  and  of  Quirinus  were  considered 
as  the  peculiar  ministers  of  the  three  most  powerful  deities, 
who  watched  over  the  fate  of  Rome  and  of  tlie  universe.  The 
King  of  the  Sacrifices  represented  the  person  of  Numa  and 

these  intolerant  laws  by  the  temporal  reign  of  Jehovah  over  the  Jews.  The  at- 
tempt is  laudable. 

'  See  the  outlines  of  the  Roman  hierarchy  in  Cicero  (De  Legibus,  ii.  7, 8),  lAry 
(L  20),  Dionysias  Halicamassensis  (1.  ii.  [c.  68  seq.]  p.  119-129,  edit.  Hudson^ 
Beaufort  (Republiqne  Romnine,  torn.  i.  p.  1-90),  and  Moyle  (vol.  i.  p.  10-65). 
The  last  is  the  work  of  an  English  Whig  as  well  as  of  a  Roman  antiquary. 

*  These  mystic  and  perhaps  imaginary  symbols  have  given  birth  to  various  fa- 
bles and  conjectures.  It  seems  probable  that  the  Palladium  was  a  small  statue 
(three  cubits  and  a  half  high)  of  Minerva,  with  a  lance  and  distaff;  that  it  was 
nsnally  enclosed  in  a  seria,  or  barrel ;  and  that  a  similar  barrel  was  placed  by  it« 
Mde  to  disconcert  curiosity  or  sacrilege.  See  Mezeriac  CComment.  sur  les  ^pitres 
d'Ovide,  tom.  i.  p.  60-66)  and  Lipsins  (tom.  iii.  p.  610,  de  Vest&,  etc.,  c.  10). 

■  On  the  destruction  of  the  pagan  religion,  see  Lasaulx,  Der  Untergnng  des 
Hellenifimus  nnd  die  Einziehang  seiner  TempelgUter  durch  die  chiisdichen  Kaiser, 
Munchen,  1854.— S. 

in.— 16 
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of  his  successors  in  the  religious  functions,  which  could  be  per- 
formed only  by  royal  hands.  The  confraternities  of  the  Sa- 
ltans, the  LuPEBCALS,  etc.,  practised  such  rites  as  might  extort 
a  smile  of  contempt  from  every  reasonable  man,  with  a  lively 
confidence  of  recommending  themselves  to  the  favor  of  the 
immortal  gods.  The  authority  which  the  Roman  priests  had 
formerly  obtained  in  the  counsels  of  the  republic  was  gradual- 
ly abolished  by  the  establishment  of  monarchy  and  the  remov- 
al of  the  seat  of  empire.  But  the  dignity  of  their  sacred  char- 
acter was  still  protected  by  the  laws  and  manners  of  their  coun- 
try ;  and  they  still  continued,  more  especially  the  college  of 
pontiffs,  to  exercise  in  the  capital,  and  sometimes  in  the  prov- 
inces, the  rights  of  their  ecclesiastical  and  civil  jurisdiction. 
Their  robes  of  purple,  chariots  of  state,  and  sumptuous  enter- 
tainments attracted  the  admiration  of  the  people ;  and  they 
received  from  the  consecrated  lands  and  the  public  revenue 
:an  ample  stipend,  which  liberally  supported  the  splendor  of 
\the  priesthood  and  all  the  expenses  of  the  religious  worship  of 
the  State.  As  the  service  of  the  altar  was  not  incompatible 
•with  the  command  of  armies,  the  Eomans,  after  their  consul- 
ships and  triumphs,  aspired  to  the  place  of  pontiff  or  of  augur ; 
the  seats  of  Cicero*  and  Pompey  were  filled,  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, by  the  most  illustrious  members  of  the  senate ;  and  the 
dignity  of  their  birth  reflected  additional  splendor  on  their 
sacerdotal  character.  The  fifteen  priests  who  composed  the 
college  of  pontiffs  enjoyed  a  more  distinguished  rank  as  the 
companions  of  their  sovereign ;  and  the  Christian  emperors 
condescended  to  accept  the  robe  and  ensigns  which  were  ap- 
propriated to  the  office  of  supreme  pontiff.  But  when  Gratian 
ascended  the  throne,  more  scrupulous  or  more  enlightened,  he 
sternly  rejected  those  profane  symbols;*'  applied  to  the  ser- 

*  Cicero  fmnkly  (ad  Atticam,  1.  ii.  Epist.  o)  or  indirectly  (ad  Familiar.  1.  xv. 
Epist.  4)  confesses  that  the  Augurate  is  the  supreme  object  of  bis  wishes.  Plinv 
is  proud  to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  Cicero  (1.  iv.  Epist.  8),  and  the  chain  of  tradi- 
tion might  be  continued  from  history  and  marbles. 

*  Zosimns,  1.  iv.  [c.  36]  p.  249,  250.  I  have  suppressed  the  foolish  pnn  about 
Pontifex  and  Maximwi. 

*  It  is  not  true  that  Gratian  rejected  those  profane  symbols  when  he  ascended  the 
throne.    It  was  at  a  later  period  of  his  life.     See  Editor's  note,  vol.  ii.  p.  552. — S. 
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vice  of  the  State  or  of  the  Church  the  revenues  of  the  priests 
and  vestals ;  abolished  their  honors  and  immunities ;  and  dis- 
solved the  ancient  fabric  of  Koman  superstition,  which  was 
supported  by  the  opinions  and  habits  of  eleven  hundred  years. 
Paganism  was  still  the  constitutional  religion  of  the  senate. 
Tlie  hall  or  temple  in  which  they  assembled  was  adorned  by 
the  statue  and  altar  of  Victory' — ^a  majestic  female  standing 
on  a  globe,  with  flowing  garments,  expanded  wings,  and  a  crown 
of  laurel  in  her  outstretched  hand.'  The  senators  were  sworn 
on  the  altar  of  the  goddess  to  observe  the  laws  of  the  emperor 
and  of  the  empire ;  and  a  solemn  offering  of  wine  and  incense 
was  the  ordinary  prelude  of  their  public  deliberations."  The 
removal  of  this  ancient  monument  was  the  only  injury  which 
Constantius  had  offered  to  the  superstition  of  the  Romans. 
The  altar  of  Victory  was  again  restored  by  Julian,  tolerated  by 
Valentinian,  and  once  more  banished  from  the  senate  by  the 
zeal  of  Gratian.*"  But  the  emperor  yet  spared  the  statues  of 
the  gods  which  were  exposed  to  the  public  veneration :  four 
hundred  and  twenty-four  temples  or  chapels  still  remained  to 
satisfy  the  devotion  of  the  people,  and  in  every  quarter  of 
Rome  the  delicacy  of  the  Christians  was  offended  by  the  fumes 
of  idolatrous  sacrifice." 

But  the  Christians  formed  the  least  numerous  party  in  the 
senate  of  Rome  ;**  and  it  was  only  by  their  absence  that  they 
could  express  their  dissent  from  the  legal  though  profane  acts 
of  a  pagan  majority.     In  that  assembly  the  dying  embers 

^  This  Btatae  was  transported  from  Tarentnm  to  Rome,  placed  in  the  Cnria 
Jalia  by  Cssar,  and  decorated  bj  Augustus  with  the  spoils  of  Egypt. 

*  Prudentias  (1.  ii.  [in  Symm.]  in  initio)  has  drawn  a  very  awkward  portrait  of 
Victory;  bat  the  carious  reader  will  obtain  more  satisfaction  from  Montfancon's 
Antiquities  (torn.  i.  p.  341). 

*  See  Suetonius  (in  Augnst.  c.  85)  and  the  Exordium  of  Fliny's  Panegyric. 

*"  These  facts  are  mutually  allowed  by  the  two  advocates  Symmachus  and  Am- 
brose. 

"  The  Notitia  Urlns,  more  recent  than  Constantine,  does  not  find  one  Christian 
church  worthy  to  be  named  among  the  edifices  of  the  city.  Ambrose  (tom.  ii. 
Epist.  xyii.  p.  825)  deplores  the  public  scandals  of  Rome,  which  continually  offend- 
ed the  eyes,  the  ears,  and  the  nostrils  of  the  faithful. 

"Ambrose  repeatedly  affirms,  in  contradiction  to  common -sense  (MovIc'>4 
Works,  YoL  ii.  p.  147),  that  the  Christians  had  a  mnjority  in  the  sennte. 
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of  freedom  were  for  a  moment  revived  and  inflamed  by  the 

breath  of  fanaticism.    Four  respectable  deputations 

the  senate  for  were  successivelv  voted  to  tlie  imperial  court,"  to 

the  altar  of  :  >.     ,  .        i         , 

Victory.  represent  the  grievances  of  the  priesthood  and  the 
senate,  and  to  solicit  the  restoration  of  the  altar  of 
Victory.  The  conduct  of  this  important  business  was  intrust- 
ed to  the  eloquent  Symmachus,"  a  wealthy  and  noble  senator, 
who  united  the  sacred  characters  of  pontiff  and  augur  with 
the  civil  dignities  of  Proconsul  of  Africa  and  prsefect  of  the 
city.  The  breast  of  Symmachus  was  animated  by  the  warm- 
est zeal  for  the  cause  of  expiring  paganism ;  and  his  religious 
antagonists  lamented  the  abuse  of  his  genius  and  the  ineflBcacy 
of  his  moral  virtues.'*  The  orator,  whose  petition  is  extant  to 
the  Emperor  Valentinian,  was  conscious  of  the  difiiculty  and 
danger  of  the  oflSce  which  he  had  assumed.  He  cautiously 
avoids  every  topic  which  might  appear  to  reflect  on  the  relig- 
ion of  his  sovereign ;  humbly  declares  that  prayers  and  en- 
treaties are  his  only  arms;  and  artfully  draws  his  arguments 
from  the  schools  of  rhetoric  rather  than  from  those  of  philos- 
ophy. Symmachus  endeavors  to  seduce  the  imagination  of  a 
young  prince  by  displaying  the  attributes  of  the  goddess  of 
Victofy ;  he  insinuates  that  the  confiscation  of  the  revenues 
which  were  consecrated  to  the  service  of  the  gods  was  a  meas- 
ure unworthy  of  his  liberal  and  disinterested  character ;  and 
he  maintains  that  the  Roman  sacrifices  would  be  deprived  of 
their  force  and  energy  if  they  were  no  longer  celebrated  at 

"  Th^ first  (a.d.  382)  to  Gratian,  who  refused  them  audience;  the  second {k.i>, 
384)  to  Valentinian,  when  the  field  was  disputed  by  Symmachus  and  Ambrose ; 
the  third  (a.d.  388)  to  Theodosius ;  and  the  fourth  (a.d.  392)  to  Valentinian. 
Lardner  (Heathen  Testimonies,  vol.  iv.  p.  372-399)  fairly  represents  the  whole 
transaction. 

^*  Symmachus,  who  was  invested  with  all  the  civil  and  sacerdotal  honors,  rep- 
resented the  emperor  under  the  two  characters  of  Pontifex  Maximtu  and  Princepa 
Senatus.     See  the  proud  inscription  at  the  head  of  his  works.  * 

^*  As  if  any  one,  says  Prudentins  (in  Symmach.  i.  639),  should  dig  in  the  mud 
with  an  instrument  of  gold  and  ivory.  Even  saints,  and  polemic  saints,  treat  this 
adversary  with  respect  and  civility. 


*  M.  Bengnot  has  made  it  doubtfiil  whether  Symmachus  was  more  than  Ponti- 
fex Major.     Destruction  du  Taganisme,  vol.  i.  p.  459. — M. 
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the  expense  as  well  as  in  the  name  of  the  republic.  Even 
scepticism  is  made  to  supply  an  apology  for  superstition. 
The  great  and  incomprehensible  secret  of  the  universe  eludes 
the  inquiry  of  man.  Where  reason  cannot  instruct,  custom 
may  be  permitted  to  guide;  and  every  nation  seems  to  con- 
sult the  dictates  of  prudence  by  a  faithful  attachment  to  those 
rites  and  opinions  which  have  received  the  sanction  of  ages. 
If  those  ages  have  been  crowned  with  glory  and  prosperity — if 
the  devout  people  have  frequently  obtained  the  blessings  which 
they  have  solicited  at  the  altars  of  the  gods — ^it  must  appear 
still  more  advisable  to  persist  in  the  same  salutary  practice, 
and  not  to  risk  the  unknown  perils  that  may  attend  any  rash 
innovations.  The  test  of  antiquity  and  success  was  applied 
with  singular  advantage  to  the  religion  of  Numa ;  and  Home 
herself,  the  celestial  genius  that  presided  over  the  fates  of  the 
city,  is  introduced  by  the  orator  to  plead  her  own  cause  before 
the  tribunal  of  the  emperors.  "  Most  excellent  princes,"  says 
the  venerable  matron,  "fathers  of  your  country!  pity  and  re- 
spect my  age,  which  has  hitherto  flowed  in  an  uninternipted 
course  of  piety.  Since  I  do  not  repent,  permit  me  to  continue 
in  the  practice  of  my  ancient  rites.  Since  I  am  bom  free,  al- 
low me  to  enjoy  my  domestic  institutions.  This  religion  has 
reduced  the  world  under  my  laws.  These  rites  have  repelled 
Hannibal  from  the  city,  and  the  Gauls  from  the  Capitol. 
Were  my  gray  hairs  reserved  for  such  intolerable  disgrace  ?  I 
am  ignorant  of  the  new  system  that  I  am  required  to  adopt ; 
but  I  am  well  assured  that  the  correction  of  old  age  is  always 
an  ungrateful  and  ignominious  office.""  The  fears  of  the 
people  supplied  what  the  discretion  of  the  orator  had  suppress- 
ed ;  and  the  calamities  which  afflicted  or  threatened  the  de- 
clining empire  were  unanimously  imputed  by  the  pagans  to 
the  new  religion  of  Christ  and  of  Constantine. 

*•  See  the  fifty-fourth  Epistle  of  the  tenth  book  of  Syramachus  [p.  289,  edit.  Paris, 
1604].  In  the  form  and  disposition  of  his  ten  books  of  Epistles  he  imitated  the 
younger  Pliny,  whose  rich  and  florid  style  he  was  supposed  by  his  friends  to  equal 
or  excel  (Macrob.  Satumal.  1.  v.  c.  i.).  But  the  luxuriancy  of  Symmachus  con- 
sists of  barren  leaves,  witliout  fruits,  and  even  without  flowers.  Few  facts  and 
few  sentiments  can  be  extracted  from  his  verbose  correspondence. 
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But  the  Lopes  of  Symmachus  were  repeatedly  baffled  by  the 

firm  and  dexterous  opposition  of  the  Archbishop  of  Milan, 

who  fortified  the  emperors  against  the  fallacious 

of  Rome.        eloQUcnce  of  the  advocate  of  Korae.    In  this  eon- 

▲.D.  888,  etc. 

troversy  Ambrose  condescends  to  speak  the  lan- 
guage of  a  philosopher,  and  to  ask,  with  some  contempt,  why 
it  should  be  thought  necessary  to  introduce  an  imaginary  and 
invisible  power  as  the  cause  of  those  victories  which  were 
sufiiciently  explained  by  the  valor  and  discipline  of  the  legions. 
He  justly  derides  tlie  absurd  reverence  for  antiquity,  which 
could  only  tend  to  discourage  the  improvements  of  art,  and  to 
replunge  the  human  race  into  their  original  barbarism.  From 
thence  gradually  rising  to  a  more  lofty  and  theological  tone, 
he  pronounces  that  Christianity  alone  is  the  doctrine  of  truth 
and  salvation,  and  that  every  mode  of  polytheism  conducts  its 
deluded  votaries  through  the  paths  of  error  to  the  abyss  of 
eternal  perdition."  Arguments  like  these,  when  they  were 
suggested  by  a  favorite  bishop,  had  power  to  prevent  the  res- 
toration of  the  altar  of  Victory ;  but  the  same  arguments  fell 
with  much  more  energy  and  effect  from  the  mouth  of  a  con- 
queror, and  the  gods  of  antiquity  were  dragged  in  triumph  at 
the  chariot-wheels  of  Theodosius."  In  a  full  meeting  of  the 
senate,  the  emperor  proposed,  according  to  the  forms  of  the 
republic,  the  important  question,  whether  the  worship  of  Ju- 
piter or  that  of  Christ  should  be  the  religion  of  the  Romans}* 

"  See  Ambrose  (torn.  ii.  Epist.  xvii.  xviii.  p.  825-833).  The  former  of  these  epis- 
tles is  a  short  caution ;  the  latter  is  a  formal  reply  to  the  petition  or  Ubei  of  Sym- 
machus. The  same  ideas  are  more  copiously  expressed  in  the  poetry,  if  it  may 
deserve  that  name,  of  Prudentius,  who  composed  his  two  books  against  Symmachus 
(a.d.  404)  while  that  senator  was  still  alive.  It  is  whimsical  enough  that  Montes- 
quieu (Considerations,  etc.,  c.  xix.  tom.  iiL  p.  487)  should  overlook  the  two  pro- 
fessed antagonists  of  Symmachus,  and  amuse  himself  with  descanting  on  the  more 
remote  and  indirect  confutations  of  Orosius,  St.  Augustine,  and  Salvinn. 

"  See  Prudentius  (in  Symmach.  1.  i.  645,  etc.).  The  Christian  agrees  with  the 
pagan  Zosimus  (1.  iv.  [c.  59]  p.  283)  in  placing  this  visit  of  Theodosius  after  the 
tecond  civil  war,  *'  gemini  bis  victor  csede  Tyranni"  (1.  i.  410).  But  the  time  and 
circumstances  are  better  suited  to  his  first  triumph. 


*  M.  Bengnot  (in  his  Histoire  de  la  Destruction  du  Pnganisme  en  Occident,  i. 
p.  483-488)  questions  altogether  the  truth  of  this  statement.    It  is  very  remark- 
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The  liberty  of  suffrages,  which  he  affected  to  allow,  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  hopes  and  fears  that  his  presence  inspired ;  and 
the  arbitrary  exile  of  Symmachus  was  a  recent  admonition 
that  it  might  be  dangerous  to  oppose  the  wishes  of  the  mon- 
arcli.  On  a  regular  division  of  the  senate,  Jupiter  was  con- 
demned and  degraded  by  the  sense  of  a  very  large  majority ; 
and  it  is  rather  surprising  that  any  members  should  be  found 
bold  enough  to  declare,  by  their  speeches  and  votes,  that  they 
were  still  attached  to  the  interest  of  an  abdicated  deity."  The 
hasty  conversion  of  the  senate  must  be  attributed  either  to 
supernatural  or  to  sordid  motives ;  and  many  of  these  reluc- 
tant proselytes  betrayed,  on  every  favorable  occasion,  their 
secret  disposition  to  throw  aside  the  mask  of  odious  dissimu- 
lation. But  they  were  gradually  fixed  in  the  new  religion, 
as  the  cause  of  the  ancient  became  more  hopeless ;  they  yield- 
ed to  the  authority  of  the  emperor,  to  the  fashion  of  the 


'*  Pradentias,  afier  proving  that  the  sense  of  the  senate  is  declared  by  a  legal 
majoritj,  proceeds  to  say  v609,  etc.), 

Adspice  qoam  pleno  subsellia  nostra  Senntd 
Decernant  infame  Jovis  pulvinar,  et  onine 
Idolum  longe  pargatft  ex  arbe  fugandum. 
Qaa  Tocat  egregii  sententia  Principis,  illiic 
Libera,  turn  pedibas,  turn  corde,  frequentia  transit. 

Zosimns  ascribes  to  the  conscript  fathers  a  heathenish  coarage  which  few  of  them 
are  foand  to  possess.        

able  that  Zosimns  and  Prndentins  concur  in  asserting  the  fact  of  the  qaestion  be- 
ing solemnly  deliberated  by  the  senate,  though  with  directly  opposite  results.  Zos- 
imns declares  that  the  majority  of  the  assembly  adhered  to  the  ancient  religion 
of  Rome ;  Gibbon  has  adopted  the  authority  of  Prudentius,  who,  as  a  Latin  writer, 
though  a  poet,  deserves  more  credit  than  the  Greek  historian.  Both  concur  in 
placing  this  scene  after  the  second  tiiumph  of  Theodosius,  but  it  has  been  almost 
demonstrated — and  Gibbon  (see  the  preceding  note)  seems  to  have  acknowledged 
this — by  Pagi  and  Tillemont,  that  Theodosius  did  not  visit  Rome  after  the  defeat 
of  Eugenius.  M.  Bengnot  urges  with  much  force  the  improbability  thnt  the  Ciiris- 
tian  emperor  would  submit  such  a  question  to  the  senate,  whose  authority  was 
nearly  obsolete,  except  on  one  occasion,  which  was  almost  hailed  as  an  epoch  in 
the  restoration  of  her  ancient  privileges.  The  silence  of  Ambrose  and  of  Jerome 
on  an  event  so  striking,  and  redounding  so  much  to  the  honor  of  Christianity,  is 
of  considerable  weight.  M.  Bengnot  would  ascribe  the  whole  scene  to  the  poeiic 
imagination  of  Prndentins ;  but  I  must  obseiTe  that,  however  Prndentins  is  some- 
times elevated  by  the  grandeur  of  his  subject  to  vivid  and  eloquent  language,  this 
flight  of  invention  would  be  so  much  bolder  and  more  vigorous  than  usual  with 
this  poet  that  I  cannot  but  suppose  there  must  have  been  some  foundation  for  the 
story,  though  it  may  have  been  exaggerated  by  the  poet  and  misrepresented  by 
the  historiao. — M. 
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times,  and  to  the  entreaties  of  their  wives  and  children,"  who 
were  instigated  and  governed  by  the  clergy  of  Rome  and  the 
monks  of  the  East.  The  edifying  example  of  the  Anician 
family  wafi  soon  imitated  by  the  rest  of  the  nobility:  the 
Bassi,  the  Paullini,  the  Gracchi,  embraced  the  Christian  relig- 
ion ;  and  "  the  luminaries  of  the  world,  the  venerable  assembly 
of  Catos"  (such  are  the  high-flown  expressions  of  Prudentius), 
"were  impatient  to  strip  themselves  of  their  pontifical  gar- 
ment, to  cast  the  skin  of  the  old  serpent,  to  assume  the  snowy 
robes  of  baptismal  innocence,  and  to  humble  the  pride  of  the 
consular  fasces  before  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs."'*  The  citi- 
zens, who  subsistAl  by  their  own  industry,  and  the  populace, 
who  were  supported  by  the  public  liberality,  filled  the  churches 
of  the  Lateran  and  Vatican  with  an  incessant  throng  of  devout 
proselytes.  The  decrees  of  the  senate  which  proscribed  the 
worship  of  idols  were  ratified  by  the  general  consent  of  the 
Romans ;"  the  splendor  of  the  Capitol  was  defaced,  and  the 
solitary  temples  were  abandoned  to  ruin  and  contempt." 
Rome  submitted  to  the  yoke  of  the  Gospel ;  and  the  van- 


**  Jerome  specifies  the  pontiff  Albinos,  who  was  surroanded  with  such  a  belier- 
ing  family  of  ciiildren  and  grandciiildren  as  would  hjive  been  saffictent  to  conrert 
even  Jupiter  himself— an  extraordinary  proselyte !  (tom.  i.  ad  L»tam,  p.  64  [Ep. 
cvii,  tom.  i.  p.  671,  edit.  Vallars.]).' 

*'  Exultare  Patres  videas,  pulcherrima  mtmdi 

Lamina ;  Conciliumque  sendm  gestire  Catonam 
Candidiore  tog&  niveum  pietatis  amictum 
Sumere ;  et  exuvias  deponere  pontificales. 

The  fancy  of  Prudentius  is  warmed  and  elevated  by  victory. 

**  Prudentius,  after  he  has  described  the  conversion  of  the  senate  and  people, 
asks,  with  some  truth  and  confidence, 

Et  dnbitamus  adhuc  Romam,  tibi,  Christe,  dicatam 
In  leges  transisse  tuas? 

"  Jerome  exults  in  the  desolation  of  the  Capitol  and  the  other  temples  of  Rome 
(tom.  i.  p.  54,  tom.  11.  p.  95). 


*  Gibbon  has  here  followed  the  conjecture  of  Erasmus  and  oshers,  who,  agaiMt 
allths  MSS.,  read  Jovem  fovjuvenem.  The  pnssage  in  the  edition  of  Valiarsius 
is,  **  sancta  et  fidelis  domus  unum  sanctificat  infideiem.  Jam  candidatus  est  fidei, 
qnem  filiorum  et  nepotum  credens  turba  circnmdat.  Ego  puto  etiam  iptum  juve- 
nem  si  hahuisset  talem  cognationem,  potuisse  in  Christum  credere.'*  The  meaning 
is  that  Albinus,  who  was  now  old,  might  have  been  converted  in  his  youth,  if  he 
had  then  had  so  many  Christian  relations. — S. 
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qnished  provinces  had  not  yet  lost  their  reverence  for  the 
name  and  authority  of  Rome." 

The  filial  piety  of  the  emperors  themselves  engaged  them 
to  proceed  with  some  caution  and  tenderness  in  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  Eternal  City.     Those  absolute  monarchs 

DeBtmction  '' 

«f  ihetem-     actcd  with  Icss  regard  to  the  prejudices  of  tlie  pro- 
provinces,       viucials.     The  pious  labor,  which  had  been  sus- 

A.i>.  SSI,  etc.  ^ 

pended  near  twenty  years  since  the  death  of  Con- 
stantius,"  was  vigorously  resumed,  and  finally  accomplished, 
by  the  zeal  of  Theodosius.  Whilst  that  warlike  prince  yet 
struggled  with  the  Goths,  not  for  the  glory,  but  for  the  safety, 
of  the  republic,  he  ventured  to  offend  a  considerable  party  of 
his  subjects  by  some  acts  which  might  perhaps  secure  the  pro- 
tection of  Heaven,  but  which  must  seem  rash  and  unseasonable 
in  the  eye  of  human  prudence.  The  success  of  his  first  ex- 
periments against  the  pagans  encouraged  the  pious  emperor 
to  reiterate  and  enforce  his  edicts  of  proscription.  The  same 
laws  which  had  been  originally  published  in  the  provinces  of 
the  East  were  applied,  after  the  defeat  of  Maximus,  to  the 
whole  extent  of  the  Western  empire ;  and  every  victory  of  the 
orthodoxTheodosius  contributed  to  the  triumph  of  the  Chris- 
tian and  catholic  faith."  He  attacked  superstition  in  her  most 
vital  part  by  prohibiting  the  use  of  sacrifices,  which  he  de- 

■*  Libanias  (Oral,  pro  Templis,  p.  10,  Genev.  1634,  published  by  James  Godefroy, 
and  now  extremely  scarce)  accuses  Valentinian  and  Valens  of  prohibiting  sacri- 
fices. Some  partial  order  may  have  been  issued  by  the  Eastern  emperor ;  but  the 
idea  of  any  general  law  is  contradicted  by  the  silence  of  the  Code  and  the  evidence 
of  ecclesiastical  history.'' 

"  See  his  laws  in  the  Theodosian  Code,  1.  xvi.  tit  x.  leg.  7-11. 


*  M.  Bengnot  is  more  correct  in  his  general  estimate  of  the  measures  enforced 
by  Theodosius  for  the  abolition  of  paganinm.  He  seized  (according  to  Zosimus) 
the  funds  bestowed  by  the  public  for  the  expense  of  sacrifices.  The  public  sacri- 
fices ceased,  not  because  they  were  positively  prohibited,  but  because  the  public 
treasury  would  no  longer  bear  the  expense.  The  public  and  the  private  sacrifices 
in  the  provinces,  which  were  not  under  the  same  regulations  with  those  of  the 
capital,  continued  to  take  place.  In  Rome  itself,  many  pagan  ceremonies,  which 
were  without  sacrifice,  remained  in  full  force.  The  gods  therefore  were  invoked, 
the  temples  were  frequented,  the  pontificates  inscribed,  according  to  ancient  usage, 
among  the  family  titles  of  honor ;  and  it  cannot  be  asserted  that  idolatry  was  com- 
pletely destroyed  by  Theodosius.     See  Beugnot,  p.  491. — M. 

^  See  in  Reiske's  edition  of  Libanius,  torn.  ii.  p.  155.  Sacrifice  was  prohibited 
by  Valens,  but  not  the  offering  of  incense. — M. 
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dared  to  be  criminal  as  well  as  infamous ;  and  if  the  terms  of 
his  edicts  more  strictly  condemned  the  impious  curiosity 
which  examined  the  entrails  of  the  victims,"  every  subsequent 
explanation  tended  to  involve  in  the  same  guilt  the  general 
practice  of  immolation^  which  essentially  constituted  the  re- 
ligion of  the  pagans.  As  the  temples  had  been  erected  for 
the  purpose  of  sacrifice,  it  was  the  duty  of  a  benevolent  prince 
to  remove  from  his  subjects  the  dangerous  temptation  of  of- 
fending against  the  laws  which  he  had  enacted.  A  special 
commission  was  granted  to  Cynegius,  the  Prsetorian  Praefect 
of  the  East,  and  afterwards  to  the  Counts  Jovius  and  Grau- 
dentius,  two  ofiicers  of  distinguished  rank  in  the  West,  by 
which  they  were  directed  to  slmt  the  temples,  to  seize  or  de- 
stroy the  instruments  of  idolatry,  to  abolish  the  privileges  of 
the  priests,  and  to  confiscate  the  consecrated  property  for  the 
benefit  of  the  emperor,  of  the  Church,  or  of  the  army."  Here 
the  desolation  might  have  stopped;  and  the  naked  edifices 
which  were  no  longer  employed  in  the  service  of  idolatry 
might  have  been  protected  from  the  destructive  rage  of  fanat- 
icism. Many  of  those  temples  were  the  most  splendid  and 
beautiful  monuments  of  Grecian  architecture;  and  the  em- 

*"  Homer*8  sacrifices  are  not  accompanied  with  any  inqaisition  of  entrails  (see 
Feithins,  Antiquitat.  Homer.  1.  i.  c.  10,  16).  The  Tuscans,  who  produced  the  first 
Harusfticesj  subdued  both  the  Greeks  and  the  liomans  (Cicero  de  Divinatione, 
ii.  23).» 

"  Zosimus,  I.  iv.  [c.  87],  p.  245,  249.  Theodoret,  1.  v.  c.  21.  Idatius  in  Chron. 
Prosper.  Aquitan.  I.  iii.  c.  38,  apud  Baronium,  Annal.  Eccies.  a.d.  289,  No.  52. 
Libanins  (pro  Templis,  p.  10)  labors  to  prove  that  tlie  commands  of  Theodosius 
were  not  direct  and  positive.^ 


*  The  Greeks,  however,  observed  the  entrails  of  victims  ns  early  as  the  Persian 
wars.  See  the  well-known  passage  in  ^schylus,  Prometh.  493  seq.  (edit.  Dindoif ), 
where  Prometheus  is  said  to  have  taught  mortals  the  art. — S. 

^  Libanius  appears  to  be  the  best  authority  for  the  E^st,  where,  under  Theodo- 
sius, the  work  of  devastation  was  carried  on  with  very  different  degrees  of  violence, 
according  to  the  temper  of  the  local  authorities  and  of  the  clergy,  and  more  espe- 
cially the  neighborhood  of  the  more  fanatical  monks.  Neander  well  observes  that 
the  prohibition  of  sacrifice  would  be  easily  misinterpreted  into  an  authority  for 
the  destruction  of  the  buildings  in  which  sacrifices  were  performed  (Geschichte 
der  christlichen  Religion,  ii.  p.  156).  An  abuse  of  this  kind  led  to  this  remarkable 
oration  of  Libanius.  Neander,  however,  justly  doubts  whether  this  bold  vindica- 
tion, or  at  least  exculpation,  of  paganism  was  ever  delivered  before,  or  even  placed 
in  the  hands  of,  the  Clhristian  emperor. — M. 
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peror  himself  was  interested  not  to  deface  the  splendor  of  his 
own  cities,  or  to  diminish  the  value  of  his  own  possessions. 
Those  stately  edifices  might  be  suffered  to  remain  as  so  many 
lasting  trophies  of  the  victory  of  Christ.  In  the  decline  of 
the  arts,  they  might  be  usefully  converted  into  magazines, 
manufactures,  or  places  of  public  assembly;  and  perhaps, 
when  the  walls  of  the  temple  had  been  sufficiently  purified 
by  holy  rites,  the  worship  of  the  true  Deity  might  be  allowed 
to  expiate  the  ancient  guilt  of  idolatry.  But  as  long  as  they 
subsisted,  the  pagans  fondly  cherished  the  secret  hope  that  an 
auspicious  revolution,  a  second  Julian,  might  again  restore  the 
altars  of  the  gods;  and  the  earnestness  with  which  they  ad- 
dressed their  unavailing  prayers  to  the  throne"  increased  the 
zeal  of  the  Christian  reformers  to  extirpate,  without  mercy, 
the  root  of  superstition.  The  laws  of  the  emperors  exhibit 
some  symptoms  of  a  milder  disposition  ;**  but  their  cold  and 
languid  efforts  were  insufficient  to  stem  the  torrent  of  enthu- 
siasm and  rapine  which  was  conducted,  or  rather  impelled,  by 
the  spiritual  rulers  of  the  Church.  In  Gaul,  the  holy  Martin, 
Bishop  of  Tours,"  marched  at  the  head  of  his  faithful  monks 
to  destroy  the  idols,  the  temples,  and  the  consecrated  trees  of 
his  extensive  diocese;  and,  in  the  execution  of  this  arduous 
task,  the  prudent  reader  will  judge  whether  Martin  was  sup- 
ported by  the  aid  of  miraculous  powers  or  of  carnal  weapons. 
In  Syria,  the  divine  and  excellent  Marcellus,"  as  he  is  styled 
by  Theodoret,  a  bishop  animated  with  apostolic  fervor,  resolved 
to  level  with  the  ground  the  stately  temples  within  the  diocese 
of  Apamea.     His  attack  was  resisted  by  the  skill  and  solidity 

"  CodTheodoB.  I.  xvi.  tit  x.  leg.  8,  1 8.  There  is  room  to  believe  that  this  tem- 
ple of  Edessa,  which  Theodosins  wished  to  save  for  civil  nses,  was  soon  afterwards 
a  heap  of  rains  (Libanias  pro  TempHs^p.  26,  27,  and  Godefroy's  notes,  p.  oO). 

"  See  this  curious  oration  of  Libanius  pro  Templis,  pronounced,  or  rather  com- 
posed, about  the  year  890.  I  have  consulted  with  adi'antage  Dr.  Lardner's  version 
and  remarks  (Heathen  Testimonies,  vol.  iv.  p.  135-163). 

••  See  the  Life  of  Martin  by  Snlpicins  Sevenis,  c  9-14.  The  saint  once  mistook 
(as  Don  Quixote  might  have  done)  a  harmless  funeral  for  an  idoUtrous  procession, 
and  imprudently  committed  a  miracle. 

'*  Compare  Sozomen  (l.vii.  c.  15)  with  Theodorat  (l.v.  c.  213.  Between  them 
thev  relate  the  crusade  and  death  of  Marcellos. 
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with  which  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  had  been  constructed.  The 
building  was  seated  on  an  eminence :  on  each  of  the  four  sides 
the  lofty  roof  was  supported  by  fifteen  massy  columns,  sixteen 
feet  in  circumference;  and  the  large  stones  of  which  they 
were  composed  were  firmly  cemented  with  lead  and  iron. 
The  force  of  the  strongest  and  sharpest  tools  had  been  tried 
without  eflFect.  It  was  found  necessary  to  undermine  the 
foundations  of  the  columns,  which  fell  down  as  soon  as  the 
temporary  wooden  props  had  been  consumed  with  fire ;  and 
the  difficulties  of  the  enterprise  are  described  under  the  alle- 
gory of  a  black  demon,  who  retarded,  though  he  could  not  de- 
feat, the  operations  of  the  Christian  engineers.  Elated  with 
victory,  Marcellus  took  the  field  in  person  against  the  powers 
of  darkness ;  a  numerous  troop  of  soldiers  and  gladiators 
marched  under  the  episcopal  banner;  and  he  successively  at- 
tacked the  villages  and  country  temples  of  the  diocese  of 
Apamea.  Whenever  any  resistance  or  danger  was  apprehend- 
ed, the  champion  of  the  faith,  whose  lameness  would  not  allow 
him  either  to  fight  or  fly,  placed  himself  at  a  convenient  dis- 
tance beyond  the  reach  of  darts.  But  this  prudence  was  the 
occasion  of  his  death ;  he  was  surprised  and  slain  by  a  body  of 
exasperated  rustics ;  and  the  synod  of  the  province  pronounced, 
without  hesitation,  that  the  holy  Marcellus  had  sacrificed  his 
life  in  the  cause  of  God.  In  the  support  of  this  cause,  the 
monks,  who  rushed  with  tumultuous  fury  from  the  desert,  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  their  zeal  and  diligence.  They  de- 
served the  enmity  of  the  pagans,  and  some  of  them  might  de- 
serve the  reproaches  of  avarice  and  intemperance — of  avarice, 
which  they  gratified  with  holy  plunder ;  and  of  intemperance, 
which  they  indulged  at  the  expense  of  the  people,  who  fool- 
ishl}^  admired  their  tattered  garments,  loud  psalmody,  and  ar- 
tificial paleness."  A  small  number  of  temples  was  protect- 
ed by  the  fears,  the  venality,  the  taste,  or  the  prudence  of 
the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  governors.     The  Temple  of  the  Ce- 


""Libanius  pro  Templis,  p.  10-13.  He  rails  at  these  hiack-garbed  men,  the 
Christian  monks,  who  eat  more  than  elephants.  Poor  elephants !  they  are  tem- 
perate animals. 
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lestial  Venus  at  Cartilage,  whose  sacred  precincts  formed  a  cir- 
cumference of  two  miles,  was  judiciously  converted  into  a 
Christian  church ;"  and  a  similar  consecration  has  preserved 
inviolate  the  majestic  dome  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome."  But 
in  ahnost  every  province  of  the  Roman  world  an  army  of  fanat- 
ics, without  authority  and  without  discipline, invaded  the  peace- 
ful inhabitants ;  and  the  rain  of  the  fairest  structures  of  antiq- 
uity still  displays  the  ravages  of  those  barbarians  who  alone  had 
time  and  inclination  to  execute  such  laborious  destruction. 

In  this  wide  and  various  prospect  of  devastation,  the  specta- 
tor may  distinguish  the  rains  of  the  Temple  of  Serapis  at  Al- 
exandria."   Serapis  does  not  appear  to  have  been 

The  Temple  -,  ^.^  ,  ^^^  , 

of  Serapis  at  oue  01  the  uativc  gods  or  monsters  who  sprang 
from  the  fruitful  soil  of  superstitious  Egypt."  The 
first  of  the  Ptolemies  had  been  commanded  by  a  dream  to  im- 
port the  mysterious  stranger  from  the  coast  of  Pontus,  where 
he  had  been  long  adored  by  the  inhabitants  of  Sinope ;  but 
his  attributes  and  his  reign  were  so  imperfectly  understood 
that  it  became  a  subject  of  dispute  whether  he  represented 

"*  Prosper.  Aqaitan.  1.  iii.  c.  38,  npud  Baronium,  Annal.  Eccles.  a.d.  389,  No. 
58,  etc.  The  temple  had  been  shut  some  time,  and  the  access  to  it  was  overgrown 
with  brambles. 

"*  Donatiis,  Roma  Antiqna  et  Nova,  1.  iv.  c  4,  p.  468.  This  consecration  was 
performed  bj  Pope  Boniface  IV.  I  am  ignorant  of  the  favorable  circumstances 
which  had  preserved  the  Pantheon  above  two  hundred  years  after  the  reign  of 
Theodofiius. 

^  Sophronins  composed  a  recent  and  separate  history  (Jerome,  in  Script.  Eccles. 
tom.  i.  p.  303),  which  has  furnished  materials  to  Socrates  (1.  v.  c.  1 G),  Theodoret 
(1.  V.  c.  22),  and  Rufinus  (1.  ii.  c.  22).  Yet  the  last,  who  had  been  at  Alexandria 
before  and  after  the  event,  may  deserve  the  credit  of  an  original  witness. 

"  Gerard  Vossius  (Opera,  tom.  v.  p.  80,  and  De  Idololatri&,  1.  i.  c.  29)  strives  to 
support  the  strange  notion  of  the  fathers  that  the  patriarch  Joseph  was  adored  in 
Egypt  as  the  bull  Apis  and  the  god  Serapis.* 


•  Modem  writers  are  agreed  that  the  worship  of  Serapis  was  not  so  strange  to 
the  ancient  Egyptians  as  the  narrative  of  Tacitus  would  imply.  Serapis  appears 
to  have  been  worshipped  by  the  ancient  Eg}'ptians  as  the  god  of  the  lower  world, 
and  hence  to  have  been  identified  under  the  Ptolemies  with  the  Jupiter,  Dis,  or 
Pluto  of  Sinope.  He  was  the  Osiris  of  the  lower  world,  and  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  took  the  place  of  this  deity.  See  Gnigniaut,  Serapis  et  son  Origine, 
Paris,  1828;  also  in  the  fifth  volume  of  Bournoufs  translation  of  Tacitus,  and  in 
the  second  volume  of  Orelli's  Tacitus  ;  Bunsen,  Aegyptens  Stelle  in  der  Weltge- 
flchichte,  vol.  i.  p.  502. — S. 
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the  bright  orb  of  day  or  the  gloomy  monarch  of  the  subterra- 
neous regions."  The  Egyptians,  who  were  obstinately  devoted 
to  the  religion  of  their  fathers,  refused  to  admit  this  foreign 
deity  within  the  walls  of  their  cities."  But  the  obsequious 
priests,  who  were  seduced  by  the  liberality  of  the  Ptolemies, 
submitted  without  resistance  to  the  power  of  the  god  of  Pon- 
tus ;  an  honorable  and  domestic  genealogy  was  provided ;  and 
this  fortunate  usurper  was  introduced  into  the  throne  and  bed 
of  Osiris,"  the  husband  of  Isis,  and  the  celestial  monarch  of 
Egypt.  Alexandria,  which  claimed  his  peculiar  protection, 
gloried  in  the  name  of  the  city  of  Serapis.  His  temple," 
which  rivalled  the  pride  and  magnificence  of  the  Capitol,  was 
erected  on  the  spacious  summit  of  an  artificial  mount  raised 
one  hundred  steps  above  the  level  of  the  adjacent  parts  of  the 
city ;  and  the  interior  cavity  was  strongly  supported  by  arches, 
and  distributed  into  vaults  and  subterraneous  apartments.  The 
consecrated  buildings  were  surrounded  by  a  quadrangular  por- 
tico ;  the  stately  halls  and  exquisite  statues  displayed  the  tri- 
umph of  the  arts ;  and  the  treasures  of  ancient  learning  were 
preserved  in  the  famous  Alexandrian  library,  which  had  aris- 
en with  new  splendor  from  its  ashes."     After  the  edicts  of 

"  Oiigo  dei  nondam  nostris  celebrata.  ^grptiorum  antistites  sic  memoraot, 
etc.— Tacit.  Hist.  iv.  83.  The  Greeks  who  had  travelled  into  Egypt  were  alike 
ignorant  of  this  new  deitj. 

"  Macrobius,  Satarnal.  I.  i.  c.  7.  Such  a  living  fact  decisively  proves  his  foreign 
extraction. 

**  At  Rome,  Isis  and  Serapis  were  united  in  the  same  temple.  The  precedency 
which  the  qaeen  assumed  may  seem  to  betray  her  unequal  alliance  with  the  stran- 
ger  of  Fontus.  But  the  superiority  of  the  female  sex  was  established  in  Egypt  as 
a  civil  and  religious  institution  (Diodor.  Sicul.  torn.  i.  1.  i.  [c.  27]  p.  81,  edit.  Wes- 
seling) ;  and  the  same  order  is  observed  in  Plutarch's  treatise  of  Isis  and  Osiris, 
whom  he  identifies  with  Serapis. 

*^  Ammianus  (xxii.  16).  The  Expositio  Totins  Mundi  (p.  8  in  Hudson's  Ge- 
ograph.  Minor,  torn,  iii.)  and  Rnfinus  (1.  ii.  c.  22)  celebrate  the  Serapeum  as  one 
of  the  wonders  of  the  world. 

"  See  M^moires  de  I'Acad.  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  ix.  p.  397-416.  The  old  li- 
brary of  the  Ptolemies  was  totaUy  consumed  in  Caesar's  Alexnndnan  war.  Marc 
Antony  gave  the  whole  collection  of  Pergamiis  (200,000  volumes)  to  Cleopatra  as 
the  foundation  of  the  new  library  of  Alexandria.* 


*  The  statements  of  Gibbon,  both  in  the  text  and  in  the  note,  require  some 
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Theodosius  had  severely  prohibited  the  sacrifices  of  the  pa- 
gans, they  were  still  tolerated  in  the  city  and  temple  of  Se- 
rapis ;  and  this  singular  indulgence  was  imprudently  ascribed 
to  the  superstitious  terrors  of  the  Christians  themselves,  as  if 
they  had  feared  to  abolish  those  ancient  rites  which  could  alone 
secui*e  the  inundations  of  the  Nile,  the  harvests  of  Egypt,  and 
the  subsistence  of  Constantinople/* 

At  that  time,^'  the  archiepiscopal  throne  of  Alexandria  was 
filled  by  Theophilus,"  the  perpetual  enemy  of  peace  and  vir- 
tue ;  a  bold,  bad  man,  whose  hands  were  alternately 
8tructi«)u.       polluted  with  gold  and  with  blood.     His  pious  in- 
*^^'  dignation  was  excited  by  the  honoi-s  of  Serapis;  and 


**  Libanias  (pro  Templis,  p.  21)  indiscreetly  provokes  his  Christian  masters  by 
this  insulting  remark. 

^  We  may  choose  between  the  date  of  Marcellinus  (a.d.  389)  or  that  of  Pros- 
per (a.d.  391).  Tillemont  (Hist,  des  Emp.  tom.  v.  p.  310,  75())  prefers  the  for- 
mer, and  Pagi  the  latter.^ 

**  Tillemont,  Mdm.  EccMs.  tom.  xi.  p.  441-500.  The  ambiguous  situation  of 
Theophilus — a  saints  as  the  friend  uf  Jerome ;  a  devil,  as  the  enemy  of  Chrysos- 
tom — ^produces  a'  sort  of  impartiality ;  yet,  upon  the  whole,  the  balance  is  justly 
inclined  against  him.       

modification.  There  were  two  libraries  of  Alexandria  under  the  Ptolemies,  the 
larger  one  in  the  quarter  called  Bruchium,  and  the  smaller  one,  named  the  daugh- 
ter, in  the  Serapeum,  which  was  situated  in  the  quarter  called  Rhacotis.  The  for- 
mer was  totally  destroyed  in  the  conflagration  of  the  Bnichitim  during  Ceesar^s 
Alexandrian  war ;  but  tiie  latter,  which  was  of  great  value,  remained  uninjured. 
(See  Matter,  Histoire  de  T^cole  d'Alexandrie,  vol.  i.  p.  138  seq.,  237  seq.)  It 
is  not  stated  by  any  ancient  writer  where  the  collection  of  Pergiimus  was  placed, 
which  Antony  gave  to  Cleopatra  (Plutarch,  Anton,  c.  58) ;  but  it  is  most  probable 
that  it  was  deposited  in  the  Bruchium,  as  that  quarter  of  the  city  was  now  with- 
out a  library,  and  the  queen  was  anxious  to  repair  the  ravnges  occasioned  by  the 
civil  war.  If  this  supposition  is  correct,  two  Alexandrian  libraries  continued  to 
exist  after  the  time  of  Caesar,  and  this  in  rendered  still  more  probable  by  the  fact 
that  during  the  first  three  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  the  Bruchium  was  still 
the  literary  quarter  of  Alexandria.  But  a  great  change  took  place  in  the  time  of 
Anrelian.  This  emperor,  in  snppresRing  the  revolt  of  Firmns  in  Egypt,  a.d.  273, 
is  said  to  have  destroyed  the  Brnchium ;  and  though  this  statement  is  hardly  to 
be  taken  literally,  the' Bruchium  ceased  from  this  time  to  be  included  within  the 
walls  of  Alexandria,  and  was  regarded  only  as  a  suburb  of  the  city.  Whether  the 
great  library  in  the  Bruchium,  with  the  museum  and  its  other  literary  establish- 
ments, perished  at  this  time,  we  do  not  know ;  but  the  Sempeum  for  the  next  cen- 
tury takes  its  place  as  the  literary  quarter  of  Alexandria,  and  becomes  the  chief 
library  in  the  city.  Hence  later  writers  erroneously  speak  of  the  i^erapeum  as  if 
it  had  been  from  the  beginning  the  great  Alexandriah  library.  See  Matter,  at 
supra,  p.  300  seq. — S. 
•  ainton  (Fast.  Rum.  vol.  i.  p.  522)  phices  the  destruction  in  300.— S. 
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the  insults  which  he  offered  to  an  ancient  chapel  of  Bacchus' 
convinced  the  pagans  that  he  meditated  a  more  important  and 
dangerous  enterprise.  In  the  tumultuous  capital  of  Egypt  the 
slightest  provocation  was  suflScient  to  inflame  a  civil  war.  The 
votaries  of  Serapis,  whose  strength  and  numbers  were  much  in- 
ferior to  those  of  their  antagonists,  rose  in  arms  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  philosopher  01j-mpius,"who  exhorted  them  to  die 
in  the  defence  of  the  altars  of  the  gods.  These  pagan  fanatics 
fortified  themselves  in  the  temple,  or  rather  fortress,  of  &&- 
rapis ;  repelled  the  besiegers  by  daring  sallies  :and  a  resolute 
defence;  and, by  the  inhuman  cruelties  which  they  exercised 
on  their  Christian  prisoners,  obtained  the  last  consolation  of 
despair.  The  efforts  of  the  prudent  magistrate  were  usefully 
exerted  for  the  establishment  of  a  truce  till  the  answer  of  The- 
odosius  should  determine  the  fate  of  Serapis.  The  two  par- 
ties assembled  without  arms  in  the  principal  square,  and  the 
imperial  rescript  was  publicly  read.  But  when  a  sentence  of 
destruction  against  the  idols  of  Alexandria  was  pronounced, 
the  Christians  sent  up  a  shout  of  joy  and  exultation ;  whilst 
the  unfortunate  pagans,  whose  fury  had  given  way  to  conster- 
nation, retired  with  hasty  and  silent  steps,  and  eluded,  by  their 
flight  or  obscurity,  the  resentment  of  their  enemies.  Theoph- 
ilus  proceeded  to  demolish  the  Temple  of  Serapis  without  any 
other  diflSculties  than  those  which  he  found  in  the  weight  and 
solidity  of  the  materials;  but  these  obstacles  proved  so  insu- 
perable that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  foundations,  and  to 
content  himself  with  reducing  the  edifice  itself  to  a  heap  of 
rubbish,  a  part  of  which  was  soon  afterwards  cleared  away  to 
make  room  for  a  church  erected  in  honor  of  the  Christian 
martyi-s.  The  valuable  library  of  Alexandria  was  pillaged  or 
destroyed  ;  and,  near  twenty  years  afterwards,  the  appearance 

**  Lardner  (Heathen  Testimonies,  vol.  iv.  p.  411)  has  alleged  a  beautiful  pas- 
sage from  Suidfls,  or  rather  from  Damascins,  which  shows  the  devout  and  yirtn- 
ous  OJympins,  not  in  the  light  of  a  warrior,  but  of  a  prophet. 


*  Sozomen  (vii.  c.  15)  calls  it  a  Temple  of  Bacchus ;  but  we  may  conclude  that 
it  was  a  Temple  of  Osiris,  as  the  Greeks  gave  to  this  deity  the  name  of  Bacchus. 
Socrates  (v.  16)  calls  it  a  Mithreum  ;  and  Kufinus  (xii.  22)  simply  says  ^^banlica 
quadam.'^    See  St.  Martin,  vol.  iv.  p.  398 ;  Matter,  nt  supra,  vol.  i.  p.  820. — S. 
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of  the  empty  shelves  excited  the  regret  and  indignation  of 
every  spectator  whose  mind  was  not  totally  darkened  by  re- 
ligions prejudice."*  The  compositions  of  ancient  genius,  so 
many  of  which  have  irretrievably  perished,  might  surely  have 
been  excepted  from  the  wreck  of  idolatry  for  the  amusement 
and  instruction  of  succeeding  ages ;  and  either  the  zeal  or  the 
avarice  of  the  archbishop*'  might  have  been  satiated  with  the 
rich  spoils  which  were  the  reward  of  his  victory.  While  the 
images  and  vases  of  gold  and  silver  were  carefully  melted, 
and  those  of  a  less  valuable  metal  were  contemptuously  bro- 
ken and  cast  into  the  streets,  Theophilus  labored  to  expose  the 
frauds  and  vices  of  the  ministers  of  the  idols :  their  dexterity 
in  the  management  of  the  loadstone ;  their  secret  methods  of 
introducing  a  human  actor  into  a  hollow  statue  ;^  and  their 
scandalous  abuse  of  the  confidence  of  devout  husbands  and 
imsuspecting  females."    Charges  like  these  may  seem  to  de- 

**  Nos  Tidimns  armaria  librorum,  quibns  direptis,  exinanita  ea  a  nostiis  homini- 
bus,  nostris  temporibns  memorent. — Orosius.  1.  vi.  c.  15,  p.  421,  edit.  Havercamp. 
Thoagli  a  bigot  and  a  controveraial  writer,  Orosias  seems  to  blush. 

*^  Eanapius,  in  the  Lives  of  Antoninus  and  ^desius,  execrates  the  sacrilegious 
rapine  of  Theophilus.  Tiliemont  (Me'm.  Eccl^s.  torn.  xiii.  p.  458)  quotes  an  epis- 
tle of  Isidore  of  Peiusium,  which  reproaches  the  primate  with  the  idolatrous  wor- 
ship of  gold — the  **anri  sacra  fames." 

'  *•  Rufinus  names  the  priest  of  Saturn  who,  in  the  character  of  the  god,  familiarly 
conversed  with  many  pious  ladies  of  quality,  till  he  betrayed  himself,  in  a  moment 
uf  transport,  when  he  could  not  disguise  the  tone  of  his  voice.  The  authentic  and 
impartial  narrative  of  ^schines  (see  Bayle,  Dictionnnire  Critique,  Scamandre)  and 
the  adventure  of  Mundus  (Joseph.  Antiquitat.  Judaic.  L  xviii.  c.  3  [§  4],  p.  S77, 


*  Gibbon  seems  to  think  that  the  whole  of  the  Serapeum  was  destroyed ;  but  this 
was  not  the  case.  It  would  appear  that  it  was  only  the  sanctuary  of  the  god  that 
was  levelled  with  the  ground,  and  that  the  library,  the  hulls,  and  other  buihlings 
in  the  consecrated  ground  remained  standing  long  afterwards.  Orosius,  in  the 
passage  quoted  in  Gibbon's  note,  is  not  speaking  of  the  Serapeum,  but  of  some 
other  temples  from  which  the  books  had  been  removed:  **Hodie  in  templis  ex- 
stent,  qn»  et  nos  vidimus,  armaria  librornm,  qnibus,"  etc.  Moreover,  if  we  cred- 
it the  story  of  the  destruction  of  the  Alexandrian  library  by  Amrou,  which  there 
seems  no  good  reason  to  reject  (see  eh.  li.,  editor's  note  next  to  note  122),  we  may 
conclude  that  the  library  in  the  Serapeum  existed  down  to  a.d.  (i38.  See  Matter, 
ut  8npni,  vol.  i.  p.  321  seq. — S. 

^  An  English  traveller,  t^ir  G.  Wilkinson,  has  discovered  the  secret  of  the  vocal 
Memnon.  There  was  a  cavity  in  which  a  person  was  concetilcd,  and  struck  a 
stone,  which  gave  a  ringing  sound  like  brass.  The  Arabs,  who  stood  below  when 
Sir  G.  Wilkinson  performed  the  miracle,  described  the  sound  just  as  the  author  of 
the  epigram,  wc  x^^'oio  rvirtvro^, — M. 

III.— 17 
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serve  some  degree  of  credit,  as  they  are  not  repugnant  to  the 
crafty  and  interested  spirit  of  superstition.  But  the  same  spir- 
it is  equally  prone  to  the  base  practice  of  insulting  and  calum- 
niating a  fallen  enemy  ;  and  our  belief  is  naturally  checked  by 
the  rellection  that  it  is  much  less  diflBcult  to  invent  a  fictitioud 
story  than  to  support  a  practical  fraud.  The  colossal  statue 
of  Serapis"  was  involved  in  the  niin  of  his  temple  and  relig- 
ion. A  great  number  of  plates  of  different  metals,  artificial- 
ly joined  together,  composed  the  majestic  figure  of  the  deity, 
who  touched  on  either  side  the  walls  of  the  sanctuary.  The 
.aspect  of  Serapis,  his  sitting  posture,  and  the  sceptre  which  he 
bore  in  his  left  hand  were  extremely  similar  to  the  ordinary 
representations  of  Jupiter.  lie  was  distinguished  from  Ju- 
piter by  the  basket,  or  bushel,  which  was  placed  on  his  head, 
and  by  the  emblematic  monster  which  he  held  in  his  right 
hand — the  head  and  body  of  a  serpent  branching  into  three 
tails,  which  were  again  terminated  by  the  triple  heads  of  a 
dog,  a  lion,  and  a  wolf.  It  was  confidently  aflSrmed  that  if 
any  impious  hand  should  dare  to  violate  the  majesty  of  the 
god,  the  heavens  and  the  earth  would  instantly  return  to  their 
original  chaos.  An  intrepid  soldier,  animated  by  zeal  and 
armed  with  a  weighty  battle  -  axe,  ascended  the  ladder ;  and 
even  the  Christian  nmltitude  expected  with  some  anxiety  the 
event  of  the  combat.*'  He  aimed  a  vigorous  stroke  against 
the  cheek  of  Serapis ;  the  cheek  fell  to  the  ground ;  the  thun- 
der was  still  silent,  and  both  the  heavens  and  the  earth  con- 
tinued to  preserve  their  ac^justomed  order  and  tranquillity. 


edit.  Havercamp)  may  prove  that  such  nmorons  frauds  have  been  practised  with 
success. 

**  ^ee  the  images  of  Serapis,  in  Montfaacon  (tom.  ii.  p.  297) ;  bat  the  descrip- 
tion of  Macrobias  (Satumal.  1.  i.  c.  20)  is  much  more  picturesque  and  satis&ctory. 

"  Sed  fortes  tremuere  manus,  motiqne  verendfc 

Mfljestate  loci,  si  robora  sacra  ferirent 
In  sua  credebant  redituras  membra  secures. 

(Lncan.  iii.  429.)  '*  Is  it  true  "  (said  Augustus  to  n  yeternn  of  Italy  at  whose 
house  he  supped)  '*that  the  man  who  gave  the  first  blow  to  the  golden  statue  of 
Anaitis  was  instantly  deprived  of  his  eyes  and  of  his  life?"  '*7  was  that  man" 
(replied  the  clear-sighted  veteran),  '*and  you  now  sup  on  one  of  the  legs  of  the 
goddess  :"(Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  xxxiii.  24). 
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The  victorious  soldier  repeated  his  blows ;  the  huge  idol  was 
overthrown  and  broken  in  pieces ;  and  the  limbs  of  Serapis 
were  ignominiously  dragged  through  the  streets  of  Alexan- 
dria. His  mangled  carcass  was  bai*ned  in  the  amphitheatre 
amidst  the  shouts  of  the  populace ;  and  manj  persons  attrib- 
uted their  conversion  to  this  discovery  of  the  impotence  of 
their  tutelar  deity.  The  popular  modes  of  religion  that  pro- 
pose any  visible  and  material  objects  of  worship  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  adapting  and  familiarizing  themselves  to  the  senses 
of  mankind ;  but  this  advantage  is  counterbalanced  by  the  va- 
rious and  inevitable  accidents  to  which  the  faith  of  the  idola- 
ter is  exposed.  It  is  scarcely  possible  that  in  every  disposi- 
tion of  mind  he  should  preserve  his  implicit  reverence  for  the 
idols,  or  the  relics,  which  the  naked  eye  and  the  profane  hand 
are  unable  to  distinguish  from  the  most  common  productions 
of  art  or  nature ;  and  if  in  the  hour  of  danger  their  secret  and 
miraculous  virtue  does  not  operate  for  their  own  preservation, 
he  scorns  the  vain  apologies  of  his  priests,  and  justly  derides 
the  object  and  the  folly  of  his  superstitious  attachment."  Af- 
ter the  fall  of  Serapis,  some  hopes  were  still  entertained  by  the 
pagans  that  the  Nile  would  refuse  his  annual  supply  to  the  im- 
pious masters  of  Egypt ;  and  the  extraordinary  delay  of  the  in- 
undation seemed  to  announce  the  displeasure  of  the  river-god. 
But  this  delay  was  soon  compensated  by  the  rapid  swell  of  the 
waters.  They  suddenly  rose  to  such  an  unusual  height  as  to 
comfort  the  discontented  party  with  the  pleasing  expectation 
of  a  deluge,  till  the  peaceful  river  again  subsided  to  the  well- 
known  and  fertilizing  level  of  sixteen  cubits,  or  about  thirty 
English  feet." 

The  temples  of  the  Soman  empire  were  deserted  or  de- 

*'  The  History  of  the  Reformation  affords  freqaent  examples  of  the  sudden 
change  from  superstition  to  contempt. 

^  Sozomen,  I.  vii.  c.  20.  I  have  supplied  the  measure.  The  same  standard  of 
the  inundation,  and  consequently  of  the  cubit,  has  uniformly  subsisted  since  the 
time  of  Herodotus.  See  Freret,  in  the  M^m.  de  TAcaddmie  des  Inscriptions,  tom. 
XTi.  p.  344^353.  Greaves*8  Miscellaneous  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  283.  The  Egyptinn 
cubit  is  about  twenty-two  inches  of  the  English  measure.* 


*  Compare  Wilkinson's  Thebes  and  Egypt,  p.  313.-— AL 
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stroyed  ;  but  the  ingenious  superstition  of  the  pagans  still  at- 
The  pagan  tempted  to  elude  the  laws  of  Theodosius,  by  which 
profiblted,  ^^^  Sacrifices  had  been  severely  prohibited.  The  in- 
A,D.3»o;  habitants  of  the  country,  whose  conduct  was  less 
exposed  to  the  eye  of  malicious  curiosity,  disguised  their  re- 
ligious  under  the  appearance  of  convivial  meetings.  On  the 
days  of  solemn  festivals  they  assembled  in  great  numbers  un- 
der the  spreading  shade  of  some  consecrated  trees ;  sheep  and 
oxen  were  slaughtered  and  roasted ;  and  this  rural  entertain- 
ment was  sanctified  by  the  use  of  incense  and  by  the  hymns 
which  were  sung  in  honor  of  the  gods.  But  it  was  alleged 
that,  as  no  part  of  the  animal  was  made  a  burnt-offering,  as 
no  altar  was  provided  to  receive  the  blood,  and  as  the  previous 
oblation  of  salt  cakes  and  the  concluding  ceremony  of  libations 
were  carefully  omitted,  these  festal  meetings  did  not  involve 
the  guests  in  the  guilt  or  penalty  of  an  illegal  sacrifice."  What- 
ever might  be  the  truth  of  the  facts  or  the  merit  of  the  dis- 
tinction," these  vain  pretences  were  swept  away  by  the  last 
edict  of  Theodosius,  which  inflicted  a  deadly  wound  on  the  su- 
perstition of  the  pagans."*    This  prohibitory  law  is  expressed 

**  Libanins  (pro  Templis,  p.  15, 16, 17)  pleads  their  cause  with  gentle  and  in- 
sinuating rhetoric.  From  the  earliest  age  such  feasts  had  enlivened  the  couutrr; 
and  those  of  Bacchus  (Georgic.  ii.  380)  had  produced  the  theatre  of  Athens.  See 
Godefroy,  ad  loc.,  Liban.,  and  Codex  Theodos.  torn.  vi.  p.  284  [edit.  Lngd.  1665]. 

^  HonoriuB  tolerated  these  rustic  festivals  (a.d.  S99).  **  Absque  nllo  sacrificio, 
atque  nlU  superstitione  damnabili."  But  nine  years  afienvards  he  found  it  neces- 
sary to  reiterate  and  enforce  the  same  proviso  (Codex  Theodos.  1.  xvi.  tit.  x.  leg. 
17,  19). 

••  Cod.  Theodos.  1.  x?i.  tit.  x.  leg.  12.  Jortin  (Remarks  on  Eccles.  History,  vol. 
iv.  p.  134)  censures,  with  becoming  asperity,  the  style  and  sentiments  of  this  intol- 
erant law.  

*  Paganism  maintained  its  ground  for  a  considerable  time  in  the  rural  districts. 
Endelechius,  a  poet  who  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  speaks  of  th« 
cross  as — 

Signura  quod  perhibent  esse  crncis  Dei, 
Magnis  qui  colitur  solus  in  urbibus. 

In  the  middle  of  the  same  century,  Maximus,  Bishop  of  Turin,  writes  against  the 
heathen  deities  as  if  their  worship  was  still  in  full  vigor  in  the  neighborhood  of  his 
city.  Augustine  complains  of  the  encouragement  of  the  pagan  rites  by  heathen 
landowners;  and  Zeno  of  Verona,  still  later,  reproves  the  apathy  of  the  Christian 
proprietors  in  conniving  at  this  abuse.  (Compare  Neander,  ii.  p.  169.)  M.  Beu- 
gnot  shows  that  this  was  the  case  throughout  the  north  and  centre  of  Italy  and  in 
Sicily.     But  neither  of  these  authors  has  adverted  to  one  fact  which  must  have 
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in  the  most  absoltite  and  comprehensive  terms.  ^^It  is  our 
will  and  pleasure,"  says  the  emperor, "  that  none  of  our  sub- 
jects, whether  magistrates  or  private  citizens,  however  exalted 
or  however  humble  may  be  their  rank  and  condition,  shall 
presume  in  any  city  or  in  any  place  to  worship  an  inanimate 
idol  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  guiltless  victim."  The  act  of  sacri- 
ficing and  the  practice  of  divination  by  the  entrails  of  the  vic- 
tim are  declared  (without  any  regard  to  the  object  of  the  in- 
quiry) a  crime  of  high-treason  against  the  State,  which  can  be 
expiated  only  by  the  death  of  the  guilty.  The  rites  of  pagan 
superstition  which  might  seem  less  bloody  and  atrocious  are 
abolished  as  highly  injurious  to  the  truth  and  honor  of  relig- 
ion ;  luminaries,  garlands,  frankincense,  and  libations  of  wine 
are  specially  enumerated  and  condemned;  and  the  harmless 
claims  of  the  domestic  genius,  of  the  household  gods,  are  in- 
cluded in  this  rigorous  proscription.  The  use  of  any  of  these 
profane  and  illegal  ceremonies  subjects  the  offender  to  the 
forfeiture  of  the  house  or  estate  where  they  have  been  per- 
formed ;  and  if  he  has  artfully  chosen  the  property  of  another 
for  the  scene  of  his  impiety,  he  is  compelled  to  discharge,  with- 
out delay,  a  heavy  fine  of  twentj-five  pounds  of  gold,  or  more 
than  one  thousand  pounds  sterling.  A  fine  not  less  consider- 
able is  imposed  on  the  connivance  of  the  secret  enemies  of  re- 
ligion who  shall  neglect  the  duty  of  their  respective  stations, 
either  to  reveal  or  to  punish  the  guilt  of  idolatry.  Such  was 
the  persecuting  spirit  of  the  laws  of  Theodosius,  which  were 
repeatedly  enforced  by  his  sons  and  grandsons,  with  the  loud 
and  unanimous  applause  of  the  Christian  world." 

**  Such  a  charge  shonld  not  be  liglitly  made ;  bat  it  may  sorely  be  jastified  by 
the  authority  of  St.  Augustine,  who  thus  addresses  the  Donatists :  **  Quin  nostiikm, 

tended  greatly  to  retard  the  progress  of  Christianity  in  these  quarters.  It  was  stiU 
chiefly  a  slave  population  which  cultivated  the  soil;  and  however,  in  the  towns, 
the  better  cIhss  of  Christians  might  be  eager  to  communicate  **  the  blessed  liberty 
of  the  Gospel*'  to  this  class  of  mankind,  however  their  condition  conld  not  but  be 
silently  ameliorated  by  the  humanizing  influence  of  Christianity,  yet«  on  the  whole, 
no  doiibt  the  servile  class  would  be  the  least  fltted  to  receive  the  Gospel,  and  its 
genernl  propagation  among  them  would  be  emban-assed  by  many  peculiar  difficul- 
ties. The  rural  population  was  probably  not  entirely  converted  before  the  gen-^ 
ernl  establishment  of  the  monastic  institutions.  Compare  Quarterly  Beview  of 
Beugnot,  vol.  Ivii.  p.  62. — M. 
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In  the  cruel  reigns  of  Decius  and  Diocletian,  Christianity 
had  been  proscribed  as  a  revolt  from  the  ancient  and  heredi- 
tary  religion  of  the  empire;  and  the  nnjust  suspi- 
cions which  were  entertained  of  a  dark  and  danger- 
ous faction  were  in  some  measure  countenanced  by  the  in- 
separable union  and  rapid  conquests  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
But  the  same  excuses  of  fear  and  ignorance  cannot  be  applied 
to  the  Christian  emperors  who  violated  the  precepts  of  human- 
ity and  of  the  Gospel.  The  experience  of  ages  had  betrayed 
the  weakness  as  well  as  folly  of  paganism ;  the  light  of  rea- 
son and  of  faith  had  already  exposed  to  the  greatest  part  of 
mankind  the  vanity  of  idols ;  and  the  declining  sect,  which 
still  adhered  to  their  worship,  might  have  been  permitted  to 
enjoy  in  peace  and  obscurity  the  religious  customs  of  their  an- 
cestors. Had  the  pagans  been  animated  by  the  undaunted 
zeal  which  possessed  the  minds  of  the  primitive  believers,  the 
triumph  of  the  Church  must  have  been  stained  with  blood; 
and  the  martyrs  of  Jupiter  and  Apollo  might  have  embraced 
the  glorious  opportunity  of  devoting  their  lives  and  fortunes 
at  the  foot  of  their  altars.  But  such  obstinate  zeal  was  not 
congenial  to  the  loose  and  caroless  temper  of  polytheism.  The 
violent  and  repeated  strokes  of  the  orthodox  princes  were 
broken  by  the  soft  and  yielding  substance  against  which  they 
were  directed ;  and  the  ready  obedience  of  the  pagans  pro- 
tected them  from  the  pains  and  penalties  of  the  Theodosian 
Code."    Instead  of  asserting  that  the  authority  of  the  gods 

qais  YestrQm,  non  laadat  leges  ab  Imperatoribus  datas  adversiis  saorificia  Pagano- 
rnm?  £t  certe  longe  ibi  poena  se\%nor  constituta  est;  ilHus  qiiippe  impietatis 
capitale  suppliciuro  est." — Kpist.  xciH.  No.  10  [torn.  ii.  p.  308,  edit.  Bened.  1797], 
quoted  by  I-^  Clerc  (Biblioth^ue  Choisie,  torn.  viii.  p.  277),  who  adds  some  judi- 
tioas  reflections  on  the  intolerance  of  the  victorious  Christians.* 

"  Orosius,  1.  vii.  c.  28,  p.  637.  Augustine  (Enarrat.  in  Psalm  cxl.  apud  Lard- 
ner,  Heathen  Testimoni&s,  toI.  iv.  p.  458)  insults  their  cowardice.  **Quis  eorum 
compreheusuB  est  in  sacriiicio  (cum  his  legihus  ista  prohiberentur)  et  non  negam  ?" 


•  Yet  Augustine,  with  Inndable  inconsistency,  disapproved  of  the  forcible  demo- 
lition of  the  temples.  *  •  l^t  us  first  extirpate  the  idolatry  of  the  hearts  of  the 
heathen,  and  they  will  either  themselves  invite  us  or  anticipate  as  in  the  execution 
of  this  good  work." — Tom.  v.  s.  62.  Compare  Neander,  ii.  169 ;  and,  in  p.  lo5,  a 
beautiful  passage  from  Chrysostom  against  all  violent  means  of  propagating  Chris- 
tianity.— M. 
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was  superior  to  that  of  the  emperor,  they  desisted,  with  a  plain- 
tive marmur,  from  the  nse  of  those  sacred  rites  which  their 
sovereign  had  condemned.  If  they  were  sometimes  tempted 
by  a  sally  of  passion  or  by  the  hopes  of  concealment  to  in- 
dulge their  favorite  superstition,  their  humble  repentance  dis- 
armed the  severity  of  the  Christian  magistrate,  and  they  sel- 
dom refused  to  atone  for  their  rashness  by  submitting,  with 
some  secret  reluctance,  to  the  yoke  of  the  Gospel.  The  church- 
es were  filled  with  the  increasing  multitude  of  these  unworthy 
proselytes,  who  had  conformed,  from  temporal  motives,  to  the 
reigning  religion  ;  and  whilst  they  devoutly  imitated  the  post- 
ures and  recited  the  prayers  of  tlie  faithful,  they  satisfied  their 
conscience  by  the  silent  and  sincere  invocation  of  the  gods  of 
antiquity."  If  the  pagans  wanted  patience  to  suffer,  they  want- 
ed spirit  to  resist ;  and  the  scattered  myriads  who  deplored  the 
ruin  of  the  temples  yielded,  without  a  contest,  to  the  fortune 
of  their  adversaries.  The  disorderly  opposition"  of  the  peas- 
ants of  Syria  and  the  populace  of  Alexandria  to  the  rage  of 
private  fanaticism  was  silenced  by  the  name  and  authority  of 
the  emperor.  The  pagans  of  the  West,  without  contributing 
to  the  elevation  of  Eugenius,  disgraced  by  their  partial  attach- 
ment the  cause  and  character  of  the  usurper.  The  clergy  ve- 
hemently exclaimed  that  he  aggravated  the  crime  of  rebellion 
by  the  guilt  of  apostasy ;  that,  by  his  permission,  the  altar  of 
Victory  was  again  restored ;  and  that  the  idolatrous  symbols 
of  Jupiter  and  Hercules  were  displayed  in  the  field  against 
the  invincible  standard  of  the  cross.  But  the  vain  hopes  of 
the  pagans  were  soon  annihilated  by  the  defeat  of  Eugenius ; 
and  they  were  left  exposed  to  the  resentment  of  the  conquer- 
or, who  labored  to  deserve  the  favor  of  Heaven  by  the  extir- 
pation of  idolatry .•• 

**  Libanius  (pro  Templis,  p.  17,  18)  mentions,  without  censure,  the  occasional 
conformity,  and,  as  it  were,  theatrical  piny,  of  these  hypocrites. 

**  Libanius  concludes  his  apology  (p.  32)  by  declaring  to  the  emperor  that,  un- 
less he  expressly  warrants  the  destruction  of  tiie  temples,  7ff9i  toi>c  tUv  &ypwv  ^€- 
(TxoraCt  Koi  avrotg,  Kal  rtp  vofiiit  fiori^oovTaQ^  the  proprietors  will  defend  them- 
selves and  the  laws. 

^  Paulinus,  in  Vit.  Ambros.  c.  26.  Augustine,  De  Civitnte  Dei,  I.  v.  c.  26.  The* 
odoret,  1.  v.  c.  24. 
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A  nation  of  slaves  is  always  prepared  to  applaud  the  clem- 
ency of  their  master  who,  in  the  abuse  of  absolute  power, 
and  flnaiiv  ^^^  ^^^  procccd  to  the  last  extremes  of  injustice 
ifD.^(M»of  ^^^  oppression.  Theodosius  might  undoubtedly 
®'^  have  proposed  to  his  pagan  subjects  the  alternative 
of  baptism  or  of  death ;  and  the  eloquent  Libanius  has  praised 
the  moderation  of  a  prince  who  never  enacted,  by  any  positive 
law,  that  all  his  subjects  should  immediately  embrace  and  prac- 
tise the  religion  of  their  sovereign."  The  profession  of  Chris- 
tianity was  not  made  an  essential  qualification  for  the  enjoy- 
ment  of  the  civil  rights  of  society,  nor  were  any  peculiar  hard- 
ships imposed  on  the  sectaries  who  credulously  received  the 
fables  of  Ovid  and  obstinately  rejected  the  miracles  of  the 
Gospel.  The  palace,  the  schools,  the  army,  and  the  senate 
were  filled  with  declared  and  devout  pagans ;  they  obtained, 
without  distinction,  the  civil  and  military  honors  of  the  em- 
pire.*    Theodosius  distinguished  his  liberal  regard  for  virtue 

'^  Libanias  suggests  the  form  of  a  persecuting  edict  which  Theodosius  might 
enact  (pro  Templls,  p.  81):  a  rash  joke  and  a  dangerous  experiment.  Some 
princes  would  have  Xsken  his  advice. 


*  The  most  remarkable  instance  of  this,  at  a  much  Inter  period,  occurs  in  the 
person  of  Merobaudes,  a  general  and  a  poet,  who  flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the 
fifth  century.  A  statue  in  honor  of  Merobaudes  was  placed  in  the  Forum  of  Tra- 
jan, of  which  the  inscription  is  still  extant.  Fragments  of  his  poems  hare  been 
recovered  by  the  industry  and  sagacity  of  Niebnhr.  In  one  passage,  Merobaudes, 
in  the  genuine  hen  then  spirit,  attributes  the  ruin  of  the  empire  to  the  abolition  of 
paganism,  and  almost  renews  the  old  accusation  of  atheism  against  Christianity. 
He  impersonates  some  deity,  probably  Discord,  who  summons  Bellona  to  take 
arms  for  the  destruction  of  Rome;  and  in  a  strain  of  fierce  irony  recommends  to 
her,  among  other  fatal  measures,  to  extirpate  the  gods  of  Rome : 

Roma  ipsique  tremnnt  furialia  murmura  reges. 
Tum  superos  terris  atque  hospita  numina  pelle 
Romanos  populate  Deos^  et  nuilus  in  arts 
Vesta  exoratcejbtus  strue  palleat  iqnis. 
His  instrncta  dolis  palatia  celsa  subibo; 
Majorum  mores,  et  pectora  prisca  fugabo 
Funditus;  atque  simul,  nullo  discrimine  rerum, 
Spemantur  fortes,  nee  nit  reverentia  justis. 
Attica  neglecto  pereat  facundia  Fhoebo: 
Indignis  contingat  honos,  et  ponder  a  rerwn; 
Non  virtus  sed  casus  agat  tristisque  cupido ; 
Pectoribus  saevi  demens  furor  festuet  auri ; 
Omniaque  hax  sine  mente  Jovis,  sine  nunnne  summo^ 

Merobaudes  in  Niebuhr's  edit,  of  the  Byznntincs,  p.  14. — K. 
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and  genius  by  the  consular  dignity  which  he  bestowed  on  Syni- 
machus,"  and  by  the  personal  friendship  which  he  expressed 
to  Libanius;**  and  the  two  eloquent  apologists  of  paganism 
were  never  required  either  to  change  or  to  dissemble  their  re- 
L'gious  opinions.  The  pagans  were  indulged  in  the  most  licen- 
tious freedom  of  speech  and  writing.  The  historical  and  philo- 
sophic remains  of  Eunapius,  Zosimus,**  and  the  fanatic  teachers 
of  the  school  of  Plato  betray  the  most  furious  animosity,  and 
contain  the  sharpest  invectives,  against  the  sentiments' and  con- 
duct of  their  victorious  adversaries.  If  these  audacious  libels 
were  publicly  known,  we  must  applaud  the  good  sense  of  the 
Christian  princes,  who  viewed  with  a  smile  of  contempt  the 
last  struggles  of  superstition  and  despair.**  But  the  imperial 
laws  which  prohibited  the  sacrifices  and  ceremonies  of  pagan- 
ism were  rigidly  executed ;  and  every  hour  contributed  to  de- 
stroy the  influence  of  a  religion  which  was  supported  by  cus- 
tom rather  than  by  argument.  The  devotion  of  the  poet  or 
the  philosopher  may  be  secretly  nourished  by  prayer,  medita- 
tion, and  study ;  but  the  exercise  of  public  worship  appears 
to  be  the  only  solid  foundation  of  the  religious  sentiments  of 

"  Deniqae  pro  mentis  terrestribus  aequa  rependens 

Munera,  Bacncolis  summos  impertit  honores, 
Box  bonus,  et  certare  sinit  cum  laade  Buonim  : 
Nee  pago  implicitos  per  debita  colmioa  mundi 
Ire  viros  prohibet.* 

Ipse  magistratum  tibi  consalis,  ipse  tribunal 
Contulit.  Prudent,  in  Symmach.  i.  617,  etc. 

"*  libanias  (pro  Templis,  p.  82)  is  proud  that  Theodosius  should  thus  distin- 
guish a  man  who  eren  in  his  presence  would  swear  by  Jupiter.  Yet  this  pi-esence 
seems  to  be  no  more  than  a  figure  of  rhetoric. 

**  Zosimus,  who  styles  himself  count  and  ex-advocate  of  the  treasury,  reviles, 
with  partial  and  indecent  bigotry,  the  Christian  princes,  and  even  the  father  of  his 
sovereign.  His  work  must  have  been  privately  circulated,  since  it  escaped  the  in- 
vectives of  the  ecclesiastical  historians  prior  to  Evagrius  (1.  iii.  c.  40-41),  who 
lived  towards  the  end  of  the  sixth  century.** 

**  Yet  the  pagans  of  Africa  complained  that  the  times  would  not  allow  them  to 
answer  with  freedom  the  City  of  God ;  nor  does  St.  Augustine  (v.  26)  deny  the 
charge.  

*  I  have  inserted  some  lines  omitted  by  Gibbon. — M. 

^  Heyne,  in  his  Disquisitio  in  Zosimum  ejunque  Fidem,  places  Zosimus  towards 
the  close  of  the  fifth  century.    Zosim.  Ueynii,  p.  xvii. — M. 
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the  people,  which  derive  their  force  from  imitation  and  habit. 
The  interruption  of  that  public  exercise  may  consummate,  in 
the  period  of  a  few  years,  the  important  work  of  a  national 
revolution.  The  memory  of  theological  opinions  cannot  long 
be  preserved  without  the  artificial  helps  of  priests,  of  tem- 
ples, and  of  books."  The  ignorant  vulgar,  whose  minds  are 
still  agitated  by  the  blind  hopes  and  terrors  of  superstition, 
will  be  soon  persuaded  by  their  superiors  to  direct  their  vowb 
to  the  reigning  deities  of  the  age;  and  will  insensibly  im- 
bibe an  ardent  zeal  for  the  support  and  propagation  of  the 
new  doctrine  which  spiritual  hunger  at  first  compelled  them 
to  accept.  The  generation  that  arose  in  the  world  after  the 
promulgation  of  the  imperial  laws  was  attracted  within  the 
pale  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  and  so  rapid,  yet  so  gentle,  was 
the  fall  of  paganism  that  only  twenty-eight  years  after  the 
death  of  Theodosius  the  faint  and  minute  vestiges  were  no 
longer  visible  to  the  eye  of  the  legislator." 

The  ruin  of  the  pagan  religion  is  described  by  the  sophists 

as  a  dreadful  and  amazing  prodigy,  which  covered  the  earth 

with  darkness  and  restored  the  ancient  dominion  of 

ofthechria-    chaos  and  of  night     They  relate  in  solemn  and  pa- 

tlan  martyn.  ,°        ,  •'     _  -   , 

thetic  strains  that  the  temples  were  converted  mto 
sepulchres,  and  that  the  holy  places,  which  had  been  adorned 
by  the  statues  of  the  gods,  were  basely  polluted  by  the  relics 
of  Christian  martyrs.  "  The  monks"  (a  race  of  filthy  animals, 
to  whom  Eunapius  is  tempted  to  refuse  the  name  of  men) 
"  are  the  authors  of  the  new  worship,  which,  in  the  place  of 
those  deities  who  are  conceived  by  the  understanding,  has  sub- 

••  The  Moors  of  Spain,  who  secretly  preserved  the  Mahometan  religion  above  a 
century  under  the  tyranny  of  the  Inqnisition,  possessed  the  Koran,  with  the  pecol- 
iar  use  of  the  Arabic  tongue.  See  the  carious  and  honest  story  of  their  expulsion 
in  Geddes  (Miscellanies,  vol.  i.  p.  1-198). 

*^  Paganos  qui  snpersant,  quanqnam  jam  nuUos  esse  credamns,  etc. — Cod.  Theo- 
dos.  1.  xvi.  tit.  X.  leg.  22,  a.d.  428.  The  younger  Theodosius  was  afterwards  sat- 
isfied that  his  judgment  had  been  somewhat  premature.* 


*  The  statement  of  Gibbon  is  much  too  strongly  worded.  M.  Beugnot  has 
traced  the  vestiges  of  paganism  in  the  West  nfter  this  period,  in  monuments  and 
inscriptions,  with  curious  industry.  Compare  likewine  note,  p.  260,  on  the  more 
tardy  progress  of  Christianity  in  the  rural  districts. — M. 
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stituted  the  meanest  and  most  contemptible  slaves.  The  heads, 
salted  and  pickled,  of  those,  infamous  malefactors  who  for  the 
multitude  of  their  crimes  have  suffered  a  just  and  ignominious 
death ;  their  bodies  still  marked  by  the  impression  of  the  lash 
and  the  scars  of  those  tortures  which  were  inflicted  by  the 
sentence  of  the  magistrate — such"  (continues  Eunapius)  "are 
the  gods  which  the  earth  produces  in  our  days ;  such  are  the 
martyrs,  the  supreme  arbitrators  of  our  prayers  and  petitions 
to  the  Deity,  whose  tombs  are  now  consecrated  as  the  objects 
of  the  veneration  of  the  people.""  Without  approving  the 
malice,  it  is  natural  enough  to  share  the  surprise  of  the  soph- 
ist,  the  spectator  of  a  revolution  which  raised  those  obscure 
victims  of  the  laws  of  Rome  to  the  rank  of  celestial  and  in- 
visible protectors  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  grateful  respect 
of  the  Christians  for  the  martyrs  of  the  faith  was  exalted,  by 
time  and  victory,  into  religious  adoration ;  and  the  most  illus- 
trious of  the  saints  and  prophets  were  deservedly  associated 
to  the  honors  of  the  martyrs.  One  hundred  and  fifty  years 
after  the  glorious  deaths  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  the  Vatican 
and  the  Ostian  road  were  distinguished  by  the  tombs,  or  rather 
by  the  trophies,  of  those  spiritual  heroes.**  In  the  age  which 
followed  the  conversion  of  Constantino,  the  emperors,  the  con- 
suls,  and  the  generals  of  armies  devoutly  visited  the  sepulchres 
of  a  tentmaker  and  a  fisherman ;"  and  their  venerable  bones 
were  deposited  under  the  altars  of  Christ,  on  which  the  bish- 
ops of  the  royal  city  continually  offered  the  unbloody  sacrifice." 


"  See  Eanapias,  in  the  Life  of  the  sophist  ^desius ;  in  that  of  Eastathius  he 
foretells  the  ruin  of  paganism,  kcu  n  /iv9a/^cc»  xal  diiSiQ  (ricdroc  Tvpavvfi<TH  rd  M 
yfjc  KaXXitrra. 

••  Cains  fnpud  Euseh.  Hist.  Eccles.  1.  ii.  c.  25),  a  Roman  presbyter,  who  lived  in 
the  time  of  Zephyrinus  (a.d.  202-219),  is  an  eai-ly  witness  of  this  superstitions 
practice. 

'"  Chrysostom.  Qnod  Christus  sit  Dens.  Tom.  i.  nov.  edit.  No.  9.  I  am  indebt- 
ed for  this  quotation  to  Benedict  XIV.^s  pastoral  letter  on  the  Jubilee  of  the  year 
1750.     See  the  curions  and  entertaining  letters  of  M.  Chais,  torn.  iii. 

^'  Male  facit  ergo  Romanns  episcopus?  qui,  super  mortnornm  hominnm.  Petri 
&  Pauli,  secundum  nos,  ossa  veneranda  .  .  .  offert  Domino  sncrificia.  et  tiimulos 
eorum,  Christi  arbitrator  altaria. — Jerome,  tom.ii.  adders.  Vigilant,  p.  153  [tom.  ii. 
p.  395,  edit  Vallars.]. 
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The  new  capital  of  the  Eastern  world,  unable  to  produce  any 
ancient  and  domestic  trophies,  was  enriched  by  the  spoils  of 
dependent  provinces.  The  bodies  of  St.  Andrew,  St.  Luke, 
and  St.  Timothy  had  reposed  near  three  hundred  years  in  the 
obscure  graves  from  whence  they  were  transported,  in  solemn 
pomp,  to  the  Church  of  the  Apostles,  which  the  magnificence 
of  Constantino  had  founded  on  the  banks  of  the  Thracian 
Bosphorus.'*  About  fifty  years  afterwards  the  same  banks 
were  honored  by  the  presence  of  Samuel,  the  judge  and  proph- 
et of  the  people  of  Israel.  His  ashes,  deposited  in  a  golden  vase 
and  covered  with  a  silken  veil,  were  delivered  by  the  bishops 
into  each  other's  hands.  The  relics  of  Samuel  were  received 
by  the  people  with  the  same  joy  and  reverence  which  they 
would  have  shown  to  the  living  prophet ;  the  highways,  from 
Palestine  to  the  gates  of  Constantinople,  were  filled  with  an  un- 
interrupted procession  ;  and  the  Emperor  Arcadins  himself,  at 
the  head  of  the  most  illustrious  members  of  the  clergy  and  sen- 
ate, advanced  to  meet  his  extraordinary  guest,  who  had  always 
deserved  and  claimed  the  homage  of  kings."  The  example  of 
Rome  and  Constantinople  confirmed  the  faith  and  discipline 
of  the  Catholic  world.  The  honors  of  the  saints  and  martyrs, 
after  a  feeble  and  ineffectual  murmur  of  profane  reason,"  were 
universally  established ;  and  in  the  age  of  Ambrose  and  Jerome 
something  was  still  deemed  wanting  to  the  sanctity  of  a  Chris- 
tian Church,  till  it  had  been  consecrated  by  some  portion  of 

^'  Jerome  (torn.  ii.  p.  122  [contra  Vigilant,  c.  5,  torn.  ii.  p.  391,  edit.  Vallars.]) 
bears  witness  to  these  translations,  which  are  neglected  by  the  ecclesiastical  histo- 
rians. The  passion  of  St,  Andrew  at  Patr»  is  described  in  an  epistle  from  the 
clergy  of  Achaia,  which  Baronius  (Annal.  Eccles.  a.d.  60,  No.  34)  wishes  to  be- 
lieve and  Tillemont  is  forced  to  reject.  St.  Andrew  was  adopted  as  the  spiritual 
founder  of  Constantinople  (M^ra.  Eccles.  torn.  i.  p.  817-823,  688-594). 

"Jerome  (tom.  ii.  p.  122  (1.  o.  edit.Vallars.])  pompously  describes  the  transU- 
tion  of  Samuel,  which  is  noticed  in  all  the  chronicles  of  the  times. 

'*  The  presbyter  Vigilantius,  the  Protestant  of  his  age,  firmly,  though  ineffectn- 
nlly,  withstood  the  superstition  of  monks,  relics,  saints,  fasts,  etc.,  for  which  Jerome 
compares  him  to  the  Hydra,  Cerberus,  the  Centaurs,  etc.,  and  considers  him  only 
as  the  organ  of  the  demon  (tom.  ii.  p.  120-126  [tom.  ii.  p.  387-402,  edit.  Vallars.]. 
Whoever  will  peruse  the  controversy  of  St.  Jerome  and  Vigilantius,  and  St.  Augus- 
tine*8  account  of  the  miracles  of  St.  Stephen,  may  speedily  gain  w>me  idea  of  the 
Bpirit  of  the  Fathers. 
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holy  relics,  wliicli  fixed  and  inflamed  the  devotion  of  the  f aith- 
Generaii-e-  ^^^'  ^^  ^^^  ^^°g  period  of  twelvo  hundred  years, 
flections.  ^hich  elapscd  between  the  reign  of  Constantine  and 
the.  Reformation  of  Luther,  the  worship  of  saints  and  relics 
corrupted  the  pure  and  perfect  simplicity  of  the  Christian 
model ;  and  some  symptoms  of  degeneracy  may  be  observed 
even  in  the  first  generations  which  adopted  and  cherished  this 
pernicious  innovation. 

I.  The  satisfactory  experience  that  the  relics  of  saints  were 
more  valuable  than  gold  or  precious  stones"  stimulated  the 

clergy  to  multiply  the  treasures  of  the  Church, 
inartyw  and    Without  much  regard  for  truth  or  probability,  they 

invented  names  for  skeletons,  and  actions  for  names. 
The  fame  of  the  apostles,  and  of  the  holy  men  who  had  imi- 
tated their  virtues,  was  darkened  by  religious  fiction.  To  the 
invincible  band  of  genuine  and  primitive  martyrs  they  added 
myriads  of  imaginary  heroes,  who  liad  never  existed  except  in 
the  fancy  of  crafty  or  credulous  legendaries ;  and  there  is  rea- 
son to  suspect  that  Tours  might  not  be  the  only  diocese  in 
which  the  bones  of  a  malefactor  were  adored  instead  of  those 
of  a  saint."  A  superstitious  practice,  which  tended  to  increase 
the  temptations  of  fraud  and  credulity,  insensibly  extinguishe(? 
the  light  of  history  and  of  reason  in  the  Christian  world. 

II.  But  the  progress  of  superstition  would  have  been  much 
less  rapid  and  victorious  if  the  faith  of  the  people  had  not  been 

assisted  by  the  seasonable  aid  of  visions  and  miracles 

to  ascertain  the  authenticity  and  virtue  of  the  most 

suspicious  relics.     In  the  reign  of  the  younger  Theodosius, 

Lucian,"  a  presbyter  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  ecclesiastical  minis- 

'*  M.  de  Beansobre  (Hist,  dn  Manicheisme,  torn.  ii.  p.  648)  .has  applied  a  world- 
ly sense  to  the  pioas  observation  of  the  clergy  of  Smyrna,  who  carefully  preseiTed 
the  relics  of  St.  Polycarp  the  martyr. 

'•  Martin  of  Tours  (see  his  Life,  c.  8,  by  Sulpicius  Severus)  extorted  this  con- 
fession from  the  month  of  the  dead  man.  The  error  is  allowed  to  be  natural; 
the  discovery  is  supposed  to  be  miraculous.  Which  of  the  two  was  likely  to  hap- 
pen most  frequently  ? 

''"'  Lucian  composed  in  Greek  his  original  narrative,  which  has  been  translated 
by  Avitna,  and  published  by  Bnronius  (Annal.  Eccles.  a.d.  415,  No.  7-16).  The 
Benedictine  editors  of  St.  Augustine  have  given  (jM  the  end  of  the  work  De  Civitate 
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ter  of  the  village  of  Caphargamala,  about  twenty  miles  from 
the  city,  related  a  very  eingnlar  dreAm,  which,  to  remove  his 
doubts,  had  been  repeated  on  three  successive  Saturdays.  A 
venerable  figure  stood  before  him,  in  the  silence  of  the  night, 
with  a  long  beard,  a  white  robe,  and  a  gold  rod;  announced 
himself  by  the  name  of  Gamaliel ;  and  revealed  to  the  aston- 
ished presbyter  that  his  own  corpse,  with  the  bodies  of  his  son 
Abibas,  his  friend  Nicodemus,  and  the.  illustrious  Stephen,  the 
first  martyr  of  the  Christian  faith,  were  secretly  buried  in  the 
adjacent  field.  He  added,  with  some  impatience,  that  it  was 
time  to  release  himself  and  his  companions  from  their  obscure 
prison  ;  that  their  appearance  would  be  salutary  to  a  distressed 
world ;  and  that  they  had  made  choice  of  Lucian  to  inform 
the  Bishop  of  Jenisalem  of  their  situation  and  their  wishes. 
The  doubts  and  difficulties  which  still  retarded  this  important 
discovery  were  successively  removed  by  new  visions ;  and  the 
ground  was  opened  by  the  bishop,  in  the  presence  of  an  innu- 
merable multitude.  The  coffins  of  Gamaliel,  of  his  son,  and 
of  his  friend  were  found  in  regular  order;  but  when  the 
fourth  coffin,  which  contained  the  remains  of  Stephen,  was 
shown  to  the  light,  the  earth  trembled,  and  an  odor  such  as 
that  of  paradise  was  smelled,  which  instantly  cured  the  various 
diseases  of  seventy-three  of  the  assistants.  The  companions 
of  Stephen  were  left  in  their  peaceful  residence  of  Capharga- 
mala ;  but  the  relics  of  the  first  martyr  were  transported,  in 
solemn  procession,  to  a  church  constructed  in  their  honor  on 
Mount  Sion ;  and  the  minute  particles  of  those  relics — a  drop 
of  blood,"  or  the  scrapings  of  a  bone — were  acknowledged,  in 
almost  every  province  of  the  Soman  world,  to  possess  a  divine 
and  miraculous  virtue.     The  grave  and  learned  Augustine,'* 

Dei)  two  several  copies,  with  manj  various  readings.  It  is  the  character  of  ftilse- 
hood  to  be  loose  and  inconsistent.  The  most  incredible  parts  of  the  legend  are 
smoothed  and  softened  by  Tillemont  (M^m.  Eccles.  torn.  ii.  p.  9,  etc.).  * 

''^  A  phial  of  St  Stephen^s  blood  was  annually  liquefied  at  Naples  till  he  was 
superseded  by  St.  Jannarius  (Ruinart,  Hist.  Persecut.  Vandal,  p.  529). 

"  Augustine  composed  the  two-and-twenty  books  De  Civitate  Dei  in  the  space 
of  thirteen  years,  a.d.  413-426  (Tillemont,  M^m.  Eccle's.  torn.  xiv.  p.  608,  etc.).* 

*  According  to  Clinton,  he  was  a  still  longer  time  engaged  upon  its  oompositioD, 
A.D.  411-428.     Fast.  Bom.  vol.  ii.  p.  465.— S. 
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whose  understanding  scarcely  admits  tLe  excuse  of  credulit}', 
has  attested  the  innuinei'able  prodigies  which  were  performed 
in  Africa  by  the  relics  of  St.  Stephen ;  and  this  marvellous 
narrative  is  inserted  in  the  elaborate  work  of  the  City  of  God, 
which  the  Bishop  of  Hippo  designed  as  a  solid  and  immortal 
proof  of  the  truth  of  Christianity.  Augustine  solemnly  declares 
that  he  has  selected  those  miracles  only  which  were  publicly 
certified  by  the  persons  who  were  either  the  objects  or  the 
spectators  of  the  power  of  the  martyr.  Many  prodigies  were 
omitted  or  forgotten ;  and  Hippo  had  been  less  favorably  treat- 
ed than  the  other  cities  of  the  province.  And  yet  the  bishop 
enumerates  above  seventy  miracles,  of  which  three  were  resur- 
rections from  the  dead,  in  the  space  of  two  years  and  within 
the  limits  of  his  own  diocese."  If  we  enlarge  our  view  to  all 
the  dioceses  and  all  the  saints  of  the  Christian  world,  it  will 
not  be  easy  to  calculate  the  fables  and  the  errors  which  issued 
from  this  inexhaustible  source.  But  we  may  surely  be  allowed 
to  observe  that  a  miracle  in  that  age  of  superstition  and  cre- 
dulity lost  its  name  and  its  merit,  since  it  could  scarcely  be 
considered  as  a  deviation  from  the  ordinary  and  established 
laws  of  nature. 

III.  The  innumerable  miracles  of  which  the  tombs  of  the 
martyrs  were  the  perpetual  theatre  revealed  to  the  pious  be- 
liever the  actual  state  and  constitution  of  the  invisi- 
ofpoijihe-  ble  world;  and  his  religious  speculations  appeared 
to  be  founded  on  the  firm  basis  of  fact  and  expe- 
rience. Whatever  might  be  the  condition  of  vulgar  souls  in 
the  long  interval  between  the  dissolution  and  the  resurrection 
of  their  bodies,  it  was  evident  that  the  superior  spirits  of  the 
saints  and  martyrs  did  not  consume  that  portion  of  their  exist- 


His  learning  is  too  often  borrowed,  and  his  arguments  are  too  often  his  own ;  bat 
the  whole  work  claims  the  merit  of  a  magnificent  design,  vigorously,  and  not  un- 
skilfully,  execnted. 

"  See  Angastine,  De  Civitate  Dei,  1.  xxii.  c  22,  and  the  Appendix,  which  con- 
tains two  books  of  St.  Stephen*s  miracles,  by  Evodius,  Bishop  of  Uzalin.  Frecul- 
phus  (flpnd  Basnage,  Hist,  des  Juifs,  tom.  viii.  p.  249)  has  preserved  a  Gallic  or 
Spanish  proverb — ''Whoever  pretends  to  have  read  all  the  miracles  of  St.  Stephen, 
he  lies.'' 
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ence  in  silent  and  inglorious  sleep."  It  was  evident  (without 
presuming  to  determine  the  place  of  their  habitation  or  the 
nature  of  tlieir  felicity)  that  they  enjoyed  the  lively  and  active 
consciousness  of  their  happiness,  their  virtue,  and  their  pow- 
ers ;  and  that  they  had  already  secured  the  possession  of  their 
eternal  reward.  The  enlargement  of  their  intellectual  facul- 
ties surpassed  the  measure  of  the  human  imagination  ;  since  it 
was  proved  by  experien<^  that  they  were  capable  of  hearing 
and  understanding  the  various  petitions  of  their  numerous  vo- 
taries, who,  in  the  same  moment  of  time,  but  in  the  most  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  world,  invoked  the  name  and  assistance  of 
Stephen  or  of  Martin."  .  The  confidence  of  their  petitioners 
was  founded  on  the  persuasion  that  the  saints  who  reigned 
with  Christ  cast  an  eye  of  pity  upon  earth ;  that  they  were 
warmly  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  the  Catholic  Church ; 
and  that  the  individuals  who  imitated  the  example  of  their 
faith  and  piety  were  the  peculiar  and  favorite  objects  of  their 
most  tender  regard.  Sometimes,  indeed,  their  friendship 
might  be  influenced  by  considerations  of  a  less  exalted  kind. 
They  viewed  with  partial  affection  the  places  which  had  been 
consecrated  by  their  birth,  their  residence,  their  death,  their 
burial,  or  the  possession  of  their  relics.  The  meaner  passions 
of  pride,  avarice,  and  revenge  may  be  deemed  unworthy  of  a 

"  Barnet  (De  Statd  Mortuorum,  p.  56-8+)  collects  the  opinions  of  the  Fathers, 
as  far  as  they  assert  the  sleep  or  repose  of  human  sools  till  the  day  of  jadgment. 
He  afterwards  exposes  (p.  91,  etc.)  the  inconveniences  which  must  arise  if  they 
possessed  a  more  active  and  sensible  existence.* 

•■  Vigilantius  placed  the  souls  of  the  prophets  and  martyrs  either  in  the  bosom 
of  Abraham  (  "  in  loco  refrigerii  *'),  or  else  under  the  altar  of  God.  *'  Nee  posse  [de] 
suis  tumulis  et  ubi  volnerint  adesse  praesentes."  But  Jerome  (torn.  ii.  p.  122  [torn, 
ii.  p.  392,  edit  Vallars.])  sternly  refutes  this  blasphemy,  "Tu  Deo  leges  pones? 
Tu  apostolis  vincula  injicies,  nt  usque  ad  diem  judicii  teneantur  custodift,  nee  sint 
cum  Domino  sue;  de  quibus  scriptum  est,  Sequuntur  Agnnm  quocunqne  vadit. 
^i  Agnus  ubiqne,  ergo,  et  hi,  qui  cum  Agno  sunt,  ubique  esse  credendi  sunt  £t 
cum  diabolns  et  diemones  toto  vagentur  in  orbe,''etc. 


*  The  notion  that  the  soul  after  death  fell  into  a  state  of  sleep  till  the  day  of 
judgment  is  said  to  have  been  of  Arabian  origin.  It  was  entertained  at  one  time 
by  Erasmus,  and  by  Sir  T.  Browne  in  his  Keligio  Medici.  Calvin  wrote  his  tract 
entitled  Psychopannychi  Against  it.  See  Dyer's  Life  of  Calvin,  p.  29.  The  40tb 
article  of  the  Church  of  England  (1552)  was  directed  against  it. — S. 
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celestial  breast ;  yet  the  saints  themselves  condescended  to  tes- 
tify their  grateful  approbation  of  the  liberality  of  their  vota- 
ries ;  and  the  sharpest  bolts  of  punishment  were  hurled  against 
those  impious  wretches  who  violated  their  magnificent  shrines 
or  disbelieved  their  supernatural  power.*"  Atrocious,  indeed, 
must  have  been  the  guilt,  and  strange  would  have  been  the 
scepticism,  of  those  men  if  they  had  obstinately  resisted  the 
proofs  of  a  divine  agency,  which  the  elements,  the  whole  range 
of  the  animal  creation,  and  even  the  subtle  and  invisible  oper- 
ations of  the  human  mind,  were  compelled  to  obey.**  The  im- 
mediate and  almost  instantaneous  effects  that  were  supposed 
to  follow  the  prayer  or  the  offence  satisfied  the  Christians  of 
the  ample  measure  of  favor  and  authority  which  the  saints  en- 
joyed in  the  presence  of  the  Supreme  God ;  and  it  seemed  al- 
most superfluous  to  inquire  whether  they  were  continually 
obliged  to  intercede  before  the  throne  of  grace,  or  whether 
they  might  not  be  permitted  to  exercise,  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  their  benevolence  and  justice,  the  delegated  powers  of 
their  subordinate  ministry.  The  imagination,  which  had  been 
raised  by  a  painful  effort  to  the  contemplation  and  worship  of 
the  Universal  Cause,  eagerly  embraced  such  inferior  objects 
of  adoration  as  were  more  proportioned  to  its  gross  conceptions 
and  imperfect  faculties.  The  sublime  and  simple  theology  of 
the  primitive  Christians  was  gradually  cornipted ;  and  the 
MONABCHY  of  lieaveu,  already  clouded  by  metaphysical  subtle- 
ties, was  degraded  by  the  introduction  of  a  popular  mythology, 
which  tended  to  restore  the  reign  of  polytheism." 

IV.  As  the  objects  of  religion  were  gradually  reduced  to  the 
standard  of  the  imagination,  the  rites  and  ceremonies  were  in- 
troduced that  seemed  most  powerfully  to  affect  the  senses  of  the 


"  Flenry,  Discoars  snr  THist.  Kcc]^sia»tique,  iii.  p.  80. 

**  At  Minorca,  the  relics  of  St.  Stephen  converted  in  eight  days  540  Jews ;  with 
the  help,  indeed,  of  some  wholesome  seTcrities,  sach  as  huming  the  synagogue, 
driving  the  obstinate  infidels  to  starve  among  the  rocks,  etc.  See  the  original  let- 
ter of  Severus,  Bishop  of  Minorca  (ad  calcem  St.  Angostin.  de  Civ.  Dei),  and  the 
jndicions  remarks  of  Basnnge  (torn.  riii.  p.  245-251). 

^  Mr.  Home  (Essays,  vol.  ii.  p.  434)  observes,  like  a  philosopher,  the  nataral 
flnx  and  reflux  of  polytheism  and  theism. 

III.— 18 
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vulgar.  If,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,"  Tertullian 
or  Lactantius"^  had  been  suddenly  raised  from  the 
tio'n  of  pagan  dead  to  assist  at  the  festival  of  some  popular  saint 
or  martyr,**  they  would  have  gazed  with  astonish- 
ment and  indignation  on  the  profane  spectacle  which  had  suc- 
<?eeded  to  the  pure  and  spiritual  worship  of  a  Christian  con- 
gregation. As  soon  as  the  doors  of  the  church  were  thrown 
open,  they  must  have  been  offended  by  the  smoke  of  incense, 
the  perfume  of  flowers,  and  the  glare  of  lamps  and  tapers, 
which  diffused  at  noonday  a  gaudy,  superfluous,  and,  in  their 
•opinion,  a  sacrilegious  light.  If  they  approached  the  balus- 
trade of  the  altar,  they  made  their  way  through  the  prostrate 
•crowd,  consisting,  for  the  most  part,  of  strangers  and  pilgrims 
who  resorted  to  the  city  on  the  vigil  of  the  feast,  and  who  al- 
ready felt  the  strong  intoxication  of  fanaticism,  and  perhaps 
•of  wine.  Their  devout  kisses  were  imprinted  on  the  walls  and 
pavement  of  the  sacred  edifice ;  and  their  fervent  prayers  were 
•directed,  whatever  might  be  the  language  of  their  Church,  to 
the  bones,  the  blood,  or  the  ashes  of  the  saint,  which  were  usu- 
;ally  concealed  by  a  linen  or  silken  veil  from  the  eyes  of  the 
vulgar.  The  Christians  frequented  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs, 
in  the  hope  of  obtaining  from  their  powerful  intercession  ev- 
erj  sort  of  spiritual,  but  more  especially  of  temporal,  blessings. 
They  implored  the  preservation  of  tlieir  health,  or  the  cure  of 
their  infirmities;  the  fruitfulness  of  their  barren  wives,  or  the 
safety  and  happiness  of  their  children.  Whenever  they  un- 
dertook any  distant  or  dangerous  journey,  they  requested  that 


*•  D'Aubign€  (see  his  own  M^moires,  p.  156-160)  frankly  offered,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Hugaenot  ministers^  to  allow  the  first  400  jears  as  the  rule  of  faith. 
The  Cardinal  du  Perron  haggled  for  forty  years  more,  which  were  indiscreetly 
given.     Yet  neither  party  would  have  found  their  account  in  this  foolish  bargain. 

"^  The  worship  practised  and  inculcated  by  Tertullian,  Lactantius,  Amobius, 
etc.,  is  so  extremely  pure  and  spiritual  that  their  declamations  against  the  pagan 
sometimes  glance  against  the  Jewish  ceremonies. 

^  Faustus  the  Manichiean  accuses  the  Catholics  of  idolatiy.  ''Vertitis  idola  in 
mart3rre8 .  .  .  quos  votis  similibus  colitis."  M.  de  Beausobre  (Hist.  Critique  dn 
Manicli^isroe,  tom.  ii.  p.  629-700),  a  Protestant,  but  a  philosopher,  has  represented 
with  candor  and  learning  the  introduction  of  Christian  idolatry  in  the  fourth  and 
fifth  centuries. 
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the  holy  martyrs  would  be  their  guides  and  protectors  on  the- 
road ;  and  if  they  returned  without  having  experienced  any 
misfortnne,  they  again  hastened  to  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs, 
to  celebrate  with  grateful  thanksgivings  their  obligations  to 
the  memory  and  relics  of  those  heavenly  patrons.  The  walls 
were  hung  round  with  symbols  of  the  favors  which  they  had 
received — eyes  and  hands  and  feet  of  gold  and  silver;  and 
edifying  pictures,  which  could  not  long  escape  the  abuse  of 
indiscreet  or  idolatrous  devotion,  represented  the  image,  the 
attributes,  and  the  miracles  of  the  tutelar  saint.  The  same  uni- 
form original  spirit  of  superstition  might  suggest,  in  the  most 
distant  a^s  and  countries,  the  same  methods  of  deceiving  the 
credulity  and  of  affecting  the  senses  of  mankind  ;*•  but  it  must 
ingenuously  be  confessed  that  the  ministers  of  the  Catholic 
Church  imitated  the  profane  model  which  they  were  impatient 
to  destroy.  The  most  respectable  bishops  had  persuaded  them- 
selves that  the  ignorant  rustics  would  more  cheerfully  renounce 
the  superstitions  of  paganism  if  they  found  some  resemblance, 
some  compensation,  in  the  bosom  of  Christianity.  The  relig- 
ion of  Constantino  achieved,  in  less  than  a  century,  the  final 
conquest  of  the  Roman  empire;  but  the  victors  themselves 
were  insensibly  subdued  by  the  arts  of  their  vanquished  ri- 
vals.-' 


"  The  resemblance  of  superstition,  which  could  not  be  imitated,  might  be  traced 
from  Japan  to  Mexico.  Warbiirton  has  seized  this  idea,  which  he  distorts  by  ren- 
dering it  too  general  and  absolute  (Divine  Legation,  vol.  iv.  p.  126,  etc.)> 

^  The  imitation  of  paganism  is  the  subject  of  Dr.  Middleton's  agreeable  letter 
from  Rome.  Warbnrton's  animadversions  obliged  him  to  connect  (vol.  iii.  p.  1 20- 
132)  the  history  of  the  two  religions,  and  to  prove  the  antiquity  of  the  Christian 
copy.  ^ 

*  Bnt  there  was  always  this  important  difference  between  Christian  and  heathen 
polytheism :  in  paganism  this  was  the  whole  religion ;  in  the  darkest  ages  of 
Christianity,  some,  however  obscure  and  vagne,  Christian  notions  of  future  retri< 
button,  of  the  life  after  death,  lurked  at  the  bottom,  and  operated,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, on  the  thoughts  and  feelings,  sometimes  on  the  actions. — M. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

Final  Division  of  the  Roman  Empii-e  between  the  Sons  of  Theodosias. — ^Beign 
of  Arcadias  and  Honorius. — Administration  of  Rufinus  and  Stilicho. — Revolt 
and  Defeat  of  Gildo  in  Africa. 

The  genius  of  Rome  expired  with  Theodosias,  the  last  of 

the  successors  of  Augustus  and  Constantine  who  appeared  in 

f     *^®  ^^'^  *^  ^^®  heB.d  of  their  armies,  and  whose  au- 

the  empire      thoritv  was  Universally  acknowledo:ed  throughout 

between  •'  «f  o  o 

Arcadineand  the  wholc  extent  of  the  empire.  The  memory  of 
A.i>.896.  his  Virtues  still  continued,  however,  to  protect  the 
feeble  and  inexperienced  youth  of  his  two  sons. 
After  the  death  of  their  father,  Arcadius  and  Honorius  were 
saluted,  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  mankind,  as  the  lawful 
emperors  of  the  East  and  of  the  West ;  and  the  oath  of  fidel- 
ity was  eagerly  taken  by  every  order  of  the  State — the  senates 
of  old  and  new  Rome,  the  clergy,  the  magistrates,  the  soldiers, 
and  the  people.  Arcadius,  who  then  was  about  eighteen  years 
of  age,  was  born  in  Spain,  in  the  humble  habitation  of  a  pri- 
vate family.  But  he  received  a  princely  education  in  the  pal- 
ace of  Constantinople ;  and  his  inglorious  life  was  spent  in 
that  peaceful  and  splendid  seat  of  royalty,  from  whence  he 
appeared  to  reign  over  the  provinces  of  Thrace,  Asia  Minor, 
Syria,  and  Egypt,  from  the  Lower  Danube  to  the  confines  of 
Persia  and  -Ethiopia.  His  younger  brother,  Honorius,  as- 
sumed, in  the  eleventh  year  of  his  age,  the  nominal  govern- 
ment of  Italy,  Africa,  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain ;  and  the  troops 
which  guarded  the  frontiers  of  his  kingdom  were  opposed  on 
one  side  to  the  Caledonians,  arid  on  the  other  to  the  Moors. 
The  great  and  martial  praefecture  of  Elyricum  was  divided  be- 
tween the  two  princes.  The  defence  and  possession  of  the 
provinces  of  Noricum,  Pannonia,  and  Dalmatia  still  belonged 
to  the  Western  empire ;  but  the  two  large  dioceses  of  Dacia 
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and  Macedonia,  which  Gratian  had  intrusted  to  the  valor  of 
Theodosius,  were  forever  united  to  the  empire  of  the  East. 
The  boundary  in  Europe  was  not  very  different  from  the  line 
which  now  separates  the  Germans  and  the  Turks ;  and  the 
respective  advantages  of  territory,  riches,  populousness,  and 
military  strength  were  fairly  balanced  and  compensated  in 
this  final  and  permanent  division  of  the  Soman  empire.  The 
hereditary  sceptre  of  tlje  sous  of  Theodosius  appeared  to  be 
the  gift  of  nature  and  of  their  father ;  the  generals  and  min- 
isters had  been  accustomed  to  adore  the  majesty  of  the  royal 
infants;  and  the  army  and  people  were  not  admonished  of 
their  rights  and  of  their  power  by  the  dangerous  example 
of  a  recent  election.  The  gradual  discovery  of  the  weakness 
of  Arcadius  and  Honorius,  and  the  repeated  calamities  of  their 
reign,  were  not  suflScient  to  obliterate  the  deep  and  early  im- 
pressions of  loyalty.  The  subjects  of  Rome,  who  still  rever- 
enced the  persons,  or  rather  the  names,  of  their  sovereigns, 
beheld  with  equal  abhorrence  the  rebels  who  opposed,  and  the 
ministers  who  abused,  the  authority  of  the  throne. 

Theodosius  had  tarnished  the  glory  of  his  reign  by  the  ele- 
vation of  Rufinus,  an  odious  favorite,  who  in  an  age  of  civil  and 
religious  faction  has  deserved,  from  every  party,  the 
andadminis-  imputation  of  cvcry  Crime.  The  strong  impulse  of 
Rnflniia.  ambitiou  and  avarice*  had  urged  Rufinus  to  aban- 
don  his  native  country,  an  obscure  corner  of  Gaul,* 
to  advance  his  fortune  in  the  capital  of  the  East.  The  talent 
of  bold  and  ready  elocution*  qualified  him  to  succeed  in  the 
lucrative  profession  of  the  law ;  and  his  success  in  that  pro- 
fession was  a  regular  step  to  the  most  honorable  and  impor- 


*  Alecto,  envious  of  the  public  felicity,  convenes  an  infernal  synod ;  Megsera 
recommends  her  pupil  Rufinus,  and  excites  him  to  deeds  of  mischief,  etc  But 
there  is  as  much  difference  between  Clandian's  fui^  and  that  of  Virgil  as  between 
the  characters  of  Tamns  and  Rnfinns. ' 

*  It  is  evident  (Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Emp.  tom.  v.  p.  770),  though  De  Marca  is 
ashamed  of  his  countryman,  that  Rnfinus  was  bom  at  Elusa,  the  metropolis  of 
Novempopulania,  now  a  small  village  of  Gascony  (D'Anville,  Notice  de  I'Ancienne 
Gaule,  p.  289). 

■  Fhilostorgius,  1.  xi.  c.  8,  with  Godefroy's  Dissert,  p.  440. 
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tant  employments  of  the  State,  He  was  raised  by  just  de- 
grees to  the  station  of  master  of  the  offices.  In  the  exercise 
of  his  various  functions,  so  essentially  connected  with  the 
whole  system  of  civil  government,  he  acquired  the  confidence 
of  a  monarch  who  soon  discovered  his  diligence  and  capacity 
in  business,  and  who  long  remained  ignorant  of  .the  pride,  the 
malice,  and  the  covetousness  of  his  disposition.  These  vices 
were  concealed  beneath  the  mask  of  profound  dissimulation  ;* 
his  passions  were  subservient  only  to  the  passions  of  his  mas- 
ter ;  yet,  in  the  horrid  massacre  of  Thessalonica,  the  cruel  Eu- 
finus  inflamed  the  fury,  without  imitating  the  repentance,  of 
Theodosius.  The  minister,  who  viewed  with  proud  indiffer- 
ence the  rest  of  mankind,  never  forgave  the  appearance  of  an 
injury ;  and  his  personal  enemies  had  forfeited,  in  his  opin- 
ion, the  merit  of  all  public  services.  Promotus,  the  master- 
general  of  the  infantry,  had  saved  the  empire  from  the  in- 
vasion of  the  Ostrogoths ;  but  he  indignantly  supported  the 
pre-eminence  of  a  rival  whose  character  and  profession  he  de- 
spised ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  a  public  council,  the  impatient 
soldier  was  provoked  to  chastise  with  a  blow  the  indecent 
pride  of  the  favorite.  This  act  of  violence  was  represented 
to  the  emperor  as  an  insult  which  it  was  incumbent  on  his 
dignity  to  resent.  The  disgrace  and  exile  of  Promotus  were 
signified  by  a  peremptory  order  to  repair  without  delay  to  a 
military  station  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube ;  and  the  death 
of  that  general  (though  he  was  slain  in  a  skirmish  with  the 
barbarians)  was  imputed  to  the  perfidious  arts  of  Rufinus.* 
The  sacrifice  of  a  hero  gratified  his  revenge ;  the  honors  of 
the  consulship  elated  his  vanity ;  but  his  power  was  still  im- 
perfect and  precarious  as  long  as  the  important  posts  of  Prse- 
fect  of  the  East  and  of  Prsefect  of  Constantinople  were  filled 
by  Tatian*  and  his  son  Proculus,  whose  united  authority  bal- 

•  A  passage  of  Suidas  is  expressive  of  his  profound  dissimulation  :  fiaOvyvbtfuap 
dvOptairog  Kai  Kpyrj/ivovQ. 

•  Zosimus,  1.  iv.  [c.  51]  p.  272,  273. 

•  Zosimus,  who  describes  the  fall  of  Tatian  and  his  son  (1-  >^'  [c  52]  p.  278, 
274),  asserts  their  innocence ;  and  even  his  testimony  maj  outweigh  the  charges 
of  their  enemies  (Cod.  Tbeod.  torn.  iv.  p.  489),  who  accuse  them  of  oppressing  the 
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anced  for  some  time  the  ambition  and  favor  of  the  master  of 
the  oiBces.  The  two  prsefecta  were  accnsed  of  rapine  and  cor- 
ruption in  the  administration  of  the  laws  and  finances.  For 
the  trial  of  these  illustrious  offendera  the  emperor  constituted 
a  special  commission.  Several  judges  were  named  to  share  the 
guilt  and  reproach  of  injustice ;  but  the  right  of  pronouncing 
sentence  was  reserved  to  the  president  alone,  and  that  presi- 
dent was  Kufinus  himself.  The  father,  stripped  of  the  Prse- 
fecture  of  the  East,  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon ;  but  the  son, 
conscious  that  few  ministers  can  be  found  innocent  where  an 
enemy  is  their  judge,  had  secretly  escaped ;  and  Rufinus  must 
have  been  satisfied  with  the  least  obnoxious  victim,  if  despot- 
ism had  not  condescended  to  employ  the  basest  and  most  un- 
generous artifice.  The  prosecution  was  conducted  with  an 
appearance  of  equity  and  moderation  which  flattered  Tatian 
with  the  hope  of  a  favorable  event.  His  confidence  was  forti- 
fied by  the  solemn  assurances  and  perfidious  oaths  of  the  pres- 
ident, who  presumed  to  interpose  the  sacred  name  of  Theo- 
dosius  himself ;  and  the  unhappy  father  was  at  last  persuaded 
to  recall,  by  a  private  letter,  the  fugitive  Proculus.  He  was 
instantly  seized,  examined,  condemned,  and  beheaded,  in  one 
of  the  suburbs  of  Constantinople,  with  a  precipitation  which 
disappointed  the  clemency  of  the  emperor.  Without  respect- 
ing the  misfortunes  of  a  consular  senator,  the  cruel  judges  of  • 
Tatian  compelled  him  to  behold  the  execution  of  his  son.  The 
fatal  cord  was  fastened  round  his  own  neck ;  but  in  the  mo- 
ment when  he  expected,  and  perhaps  desired,  the  relief  of  a 
speedy  death,  he  was  permitted  to  consume  the  miserable  rem- 
nant of  his  old  age  in  poverty  and  exile.'     The  punishment 

CuricB.  The  connection  of  Tatian  with  the  Arians  while  he  was  Praefect  of  Egypt 
(▲.D.  373)  inclines  Tillemont  to  believe  that  he  was  guilty  of  every  crime  (Hist. 
des  £mp.  torn.  v.  p.  360 ;  M^m.  Eccl^.  torn.  vi.  p.  589). 

'  Javenum  rorantia  colla 

Ante  patriim  vultus  strictft  cecidere  securi. 

Ibat  grandsvus  nato  moriente  saperstes 

Post  trabeas  exsal.  In  Rnfin.  i.  248. 

The^ac/<  of  Zosimas  explain  the  alludons  of  Clandian  ;  but  his  classic  interpret- 
ers were  ignorant  of  the  fourth  century.  The  fatal  cord  I  found,  with  the  help 
of  Tillemont,  in  a  sermon  of  St  Asteiius  of  Amasea. 
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of  the  two  prflBfects  might  perhaps  be  excused  by  the  excep- 
tionable parts  of  their  own  conduct ;  the  enmity  of  Rufinus 
might  be  palliated  by  the  jealous  and  unsociable  nature  of 
ambition.  But  he  indulged  a  spirit  of  revenge,  equally  re- 
pugnant to  prudence  and  to  justice,  when  he  degraded  their 
native  country  of  Lycia  from  the  rank  of  Roman  provinces, 
stigmatized  a  guiltless  people  with  a  mark  of  ignominy,  and 
declared  that  the  countrymen  of  Tatian  and  Proculus  should 
forever  remain  incapable  of  holding  any  employment  of  honor 
or  advantage  under  the  imperial  government.*  The  new  Prse- 
fect  of  the  East  (for  Rufinus  instantly  succeeded  to  the  va- 
cant honors  of  his  adversary)  was  not  diverted,  however,  by 
the  most  criminal  pursuits  from  the  performance  of  the  re- 
ligious duties  which  in  that  age  were  considered  as  the  most 
essential  to  salvation.  In  the  suburb  of  Chalcedon,  sumamed 
the  Oak^  he  had  built  a  magniiiceut  villa,  to  which  he  devout- 
ly added  a  stately  church  consecrated  to  the  apostles  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul,  and  continually  sanctified  by  the  prayers  and 
penance  of  a  regular  society  of  monks.  A  numerous  and  al- 
most general  synod  of  the  bishops  of  the  Eastern  empire  was 
summoned  to  celebrate  at  the  same  time  the  dedication  of  the 
church  and  the  baptism  of  the  founder.  This  double  cere- 
mony was  performed  with  extraordinary  pomp;  and  when 
Rufinus  was  purified  in  the  holy  font  from  all  the  sins  that  he 
had  hitherto  committed,  a  venerable  hermit  of  Egypt  rashly 
proposed  himself  as  the  sponsor  of  a  proud  and  ambitious 
statesman.* 


'  This  odioas  law  is  recited  and  repealed  bj  Arcadius  (a.d.  896),  in  the  Theo- 
dosian  Code,  1.  ix.  tir.  xxxviii.  leg.  9.  The  sense,  as  it  is  explained  by  Claudian 
(in  Rufin.  i.  232)  and  Godefroy  (torn.  iii.  p.  279),  is  perfectly  clear. 

Exscindere  cives 

Fanditns,  et  nomen  gentis  delere  laborat. 

The  scniples  of  Pagi  and  Tillemont  can  arise  only  from  their  zeal  for  the  glory  of 
Theodosius. 

*  **Amnioniii8  .  .  .  Hufinnm  propriis  manibus  sascepit  sacro  fonte  miindiitaro." 
See  Rosweyde^s  Vit®  Patniro,  p.  947.  [Heraclidis  Paradisas  in  Append,  ad  Vit. 
Patr.  p.  941  6.]  Sozomen  (1.  viii.  c.  1 7)  mentions  the  church  and  monastery ;  and 
Tillemont  (M^m.  KccMs.  torn.  ix.  p.  593)  records  this  synod,  in  which  St.  Gregory 
of  Nyi^sa  performed  a  conspicaous  part. 
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The  character  of  Theodosius  imposed'  on  his  minister  the 
task  of  hypocrisy,  which  disguised,  and  sometimes  restrained, 

the  abuse  of  power ;  and  Rufinus  was  apprehensive 
the  £ist.        of  disturbing  the  indolent  slumber  of  a  prince  still 

capable  of  exerting  the  abilities  and  the  virtue  which 
had  raised  him  to  the  throne.*'  But  the  absence,  and  soon  af- 
terwards the  death,  of  the  emperor  confirmed  the  absolute  au- 
thority of  Kufinus  over  the  person  and  dominions  of  Arcadius, 
a  feeble  youth,  whom  the  imperious  prsefect  considered  as  his 
pupil  rather  than  his  sovereign.  Regardless  of  the  public 
opinion,  he  indulged  his  passions  without  remorse  and  with- 
out resistance ;  and  his  malignant  and  rapacious  spirit  rejected 
every  passion  that  might  have  contributed  to  his  own  glory  or 
the  happiness  of  the  people.  His  avarice,"  which  seems  to 
have  prevailed  in  his  corrupt  mind  over  every  other  senti- 
ment, attracted  the  wealth  of  the  East  by  the  various  arts  of 
partial  and  general  extortion  —  oppressive  taxes,  scandalous 
bribery,  immoderate  fines,  unjust  confiscations,  forced  or  ficti- 
tious testaments,  by  which  the  tyrant  despoiled  of  their  lawful 
inheritance  the  children  of  straugere  or  enemies ;  and  the  pub- 
lic sale  of  justice  as  well  as  of  favor  which  he  instituted  in  the 
palace  of  Constantinople.  The  ambitious  candidate  eagerly 
solicited,  at  the  expense  of  the  fairest  part  of  his  patrimony, 
the  honors  and  emoluments  of  some  provincial  government; 
the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the  unhappy  people  were  abandoned 

"•  Montesquieu  (Esprit  des  Loix,  1.  xii.  ch.  12)  praises  one  of  the  laws  of  Theodo- 
sius, addressed  to  the  prtefect  Rufinos  (L  ix.  tit.  iv.  leg.  unic),  to  discourage  the 
prosecution  of  treasonnble  or  sacnlegions  words.  A  tyrannical  statate  always 
proves  the  existence  of  tyranny ;  but  a  laudiihle  edict  may  only  contain  the  spe- 
cious professions  or  ineffectual  wishes  of  the  prince  or  his  ministera.  This,  I  am 
afraid,  is  a  just  though  mortifying  canon  of  criticism. 

•  fluctibus  auri 


Expleri  calor  ille  nequit  ■ 


Congestse  cnmulantur  opes ;  orbisque  rapinas 
Accipit  una  domus. 

This  character  (Claudian,  in  Rufin.  i.  184-220)  is  confirmed  by  Jerome,  a  disin- 
terested witness  ('^dedecus  in^satiabiiis  nvAritii£, *' tom.  i.  ad  Heliodor.  p.  20  [Kpist. 
Ix.  tom.  i.  p.  842,  edit.  Vallnrs.]),  by  Zosimus  (1.  v.  [c.  1]  p.  286),  and  by  Suidas, 
who  copied  the  history  of  Eunnpius. 
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to  the  most  liberal  purchaser ;  and  the  public  discontent  was 
sometimes  appeased  by  the  sacrifice  of  an  unpopular  criminal, 
whose  punishment  was  profitable  only  to  the  Prsefect  of  the 
East,  his  accomplice  and  his  judge.  If  avarice  were  not  the 
blindest  of  the  human  passions,  the  motives  of  Eufinus  might 
excite  our  curiosity,  and  we  might  be  tempted  to  inquire  with 
what  view  he  violated  every  principle  of  humanity  and  justice 
to  accumulate  those  immense  treasures  which  he  could  not 
spend  without  folly  nor  possess  without  danger.  Perhaps  he 
vainly  imagined  tliat  he  labored  for  the  interest  of  an  only 
daughter,  on  whom  he  intended  to  bestow  his  royal  pupil  and 
the  august  rank  of  Empress  of  the  East.  Perhaps  he  deceived 
himself  by  the  opinion  that  his  avarice  was  the  instrument  of 
his  ambition.  He  aspired  to  place  his  fortune  on  a  secure  and 
independent  basis,  which  should  no  longer  depend  on  the  ca- 
price of  the  young  emperor ;  yet  he  neglected  to  conciliate  the 
hearts  of  the  soldiere  and  people  by  the  liberal  distribution  of 
those  riches  which  he  had  acquired  with  so  much  toil  and  with 
80  much  guilt.  The  extreme  parsimony  of  Eufinus  left  him 
only  the  reproach  and  envy  of  ill-gotten  wealth;  his  depend- 
ents served  him  without  attachment;  the  universal  hatred  of 
mankind  was  repressed  only  by  the  influence  of  servile  fear. 
The  fate  of  Lucian  proclaimed  to  the  East  that  the  prsefect, 
whose  industry  was  much  abated  in  the  despatch  of  ordinary 
business,  was- active  and  indefatigable  in  the  pursuit  of  re- 
venge. Lucian,  the  son  of  the  praefect  Florentius,  the  op- 
pressor of  Gaul  and  the  enemy  of  Julian,  had  employed  a  con- 
siderable part  of  his  inheritance — the  fruit  of  rapine  and  cor- 
ruption— to  purchase  the  friendship  of  Eufinus  and  the  high 
oflSce  of  Count  of  the  East.  But  the  new  magistrate  impru- 
dently departed  from  the  maxims  of  the  court  and  of  the 
times,  disgraced  his  benefactor  by  the  contrast  of  a  virtuous 
and  temperate  administration,  and  presumed  to  refuse  an  act 
of  injustice  which  might  have  tended  to  the  profit  of  the  em- 
peror's uncle.  Arcadius  was  easily  persuaded  to  resent  the 
supposed  insult ;  and  the  PrsBfect  of  the  East  resolved  to  exe- 
cute in  person  the  cruel  vengeance  which  he  meditated  against 
this  ungrateful  delegate  of  his  power.     He  performed  with 
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incessant  speed  the  journey  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  miles 
from  Constantinople  to  Antioch,  entered  the  capital  of  Syria 
at  the  dead  of  night,  and  spread  universal  consternation  among 
a  people  ignorant  of  his  design,  but  not  ignorant  of  his  charac- 
ter. The  count  of  the  fifteen  provinces  of  the  East  was  drag- 
ged, like  the  vilest  malefactor,  before  the  arbitrary  tribunal  of 
Eufinus.  Notwithstanding  the  clearest  evidence  of  his  integ- 
rity, which  was  not  impeached  even  by  the  voice  of  an  accuser, 
Lucian  was  condemned,  almost  without  a  trial,  to  suffer  a  cruel 
and  ignominious  punishment.  The  ministers  of  the  tyrant, 
by  the  order  and  in  the  presence  of  their  master,  beat  him  on 
the  neck  with  leather  thongs  armed  at  the  extremities  with 
lead ;  and  when  he  fainted  under  the  violence  of  the  pain,  he 
was  removed  in  a  close  litter,  to  conceal  his  dying  agonies  from 
the  eyes  of  the  indignant  city.  No  sooner  had  Kufinus  per- 
petrated this  inhunian  act,  the  sole  object  of  his  expedition, 
than  he  returned,  amidst  the  deep  and  silent  curses  of  a  trem- 
bling people,  from  Antioch  to  Constantinople ;  and  his  dili- 
gence was  accelerated  by  the  hope  of  accomplishing,  without 
delay,  the  nuptials  of  his  daughter  with  the  Emperor  of  the 
East." 

But  Rufinus  soon  experienced  that  a  prudent  minister  should 
constantly  secure  his  royal  captive  by  the  strong  though  in  vis- 
He  is  disap-  ^^^^  chain  of  habit;  and  that  the  merit,  and  much 
fhi  mllJriifge  niore  easily  the  favor,  of  tlie  absent  are  obliterated 
l'i^89fi?'"**  I'l  *  short  time  from  the  mind  of  a  weak  and  capri- 
ApriisT.  cious  sovereign.  While  the  prtefect  satiated  his  re- 
venge at  Antioch,  a  secret  conspiracy  of  the  favorite  eunuchs, 
directed  by  the  great  chamberlain  Eutropius,  undermined  his 
power  in  the  palace  of  Constantinople.  They  discovered  that 
Arcadius  was  not  inclined  to  love  the  daughter  of  Rufinus, 
who  had  been  chosen  without  his  consent  for  his  bride,  and 
they  contrived  to  substitute  in  her  place  the  fair  Eudoxia,  the 

■  Cffifera  segnis ; 


Ad  fiicinas  velox;  penitus  regione  remotos 
Impiger  ire  vias. 

This  allusion  of  Claudian  (in  Hufin.  i.  241)  is  again  explained  bj  the  circamstan- 
tial  narrative  of  Zosimus  (1.  v.  [c.  2]  p.  288,  289). 
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daughter  of  Bauto,"  a  general  of  the  Franks  in  the  service  of 
Koine,  and  who  was  educated,  since  the  death  of  her  father, 
in  the  family  of  the  sons  of  Promotus.  The  young  emperor, 
whose  chastity  had  been  strictly  guarded  by  the  pious  care  of 
his  tutor  Arsenius,"  eagerly  listened  to  the  artful  and  flatter- 
ing descriptions  of  the  charms  of  Eudoxia.  He  gazed  with 
impatient  ardor  on  her  picture,  and  he  understood  the  neces- 
sity of  concealing  his  amorous  designs  from  the  knowledge  of 
a  minister  who  was  so  deeply  interested  to  oppose  the  consum- 
mation of  his  happiness.  Soon  after  the  return  of  Rufinus,  the 
approaching  ceremony  of  the  royal  nuptials  was  announced 
to  the  people  of  Constantinople,  who  prepared  to  celebrate 
with  false  and  hollow  acclamations  the  fortune  of  his  daugh- 
ter. A  splendid  train  of  eunuchs  and  officers  issued,  in  hyme- 
neal pomp,  from  the  gates  of  the  palace,  bearing  aloft  the  dia- 
dem, the  robes,  and  the  inestimable  ornaments  of  the  future 
empress.  The  solemn  procession  passed  through  the  streets 
of  the  city,  which  were  adorned  with  garlands  and  filled  with 
spectators ;  but  when  it  reached  the  house  of  the  sons  of  Pro- 
motus, the  principal  eunuch  respectfully  entered  the  mansion, 
invested  the  fair  Eudoxia  with  the  imperial  robes,  and  con- 
ducted her  in  triumph  to  the  palace  and  bed  of  Arcadius.** 
The  secrecy  and  success  with  which  this  conspiracy  against 
Eufinus  had  been  conducted  imprinted  a  mark  of  indelible 
ridicule  on  the  character  of  a  minister  who  had  suffered  him- 
self to  be  deceived  in  a  post  where  the  arts  of  deceit  and  dis- 
simulation constitute  the  most  distinguished  merit.     He  con- 

"  Zosimus  (1.  iv.  [c.  33]  p.  243)  praises  the  valor,  pnidence,  and  integrity  of 
Baato  tlie  Frank.     See  Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  v.  p.  771. 

**  Ai-senius  escaped  from  the  palace  of  Constantinople,  and  passed  fifty-Bve  years 
in  rigid  penance  in  the  monasteries  of  Kgypt.  See  Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles.  torn, 
xiv.  p.  676-702;  and  Fleury,  Hist.  Eccles.  torn.  v.  p.  1,  etc. ;  but  the  latter,  for 
want  of  authentic  materials,  has  given  too  much  credit  to  the  legend  of  Meta- 
phrastes. 

"  This  story  (Zosimus,  1.  v.  [c.  3]  p.  290)  proves  that  the  hymeneal  rites  of  an- 
tiquity were  still  practised,  without  idolatry,  by  the  Christians  of  the  EHSt,  and  the 
bride  yi  as  forcibly  conducted  from  the  house  of  her  parents  to  that  of  her  husband. 
Our  form  of  marriage  requires,  with  less  delicacy,  the  express  and  public  consent 
of  a  virgin 
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sidered,  with  a  mixture  of  indignation  and  fear,  the  victory  of 
an  aspiring  eunuch  who  had  secretly  captivated  the  favor  of 
his  sovereign ;  and  the  disgrace  of  his  daughter,  whose  inter- 
est was  inseparably  connected  with  his  own,  wounded  the  ten- 
derness, or  at  least  the  pride,  of  Rufinus.  At  the  moment  when 
he  flattered  himself  that  he  should  become  the  father  of  a  line 
of  kings,  a  foreign  maid,  who  had  been  edacated  in  the  house 
of  his  implacable  enemies,  was  introduced  into  the  imperial 
bed ;  and  Eudoxia  soon  displayed  a  superiority  of  sense  and 
spirit  to  improve  the  ascendant  which  her  beauty  must  acquire 
over  the  mind  of  a  fond  and  youthful  husband.  The  emperor 
would  soon  be  instructed  to  hate,  to  fear,  and  to  destroy  the 
powerful  subject  whom  he  had  injured ;  and  the  consciousness 
of  guilt  deprived  Eufinus  of  every  hope,  either  of  safety  or 
comfort,  in  the  retirement  of  a  private  life.  But  he  still  pos- 
sessed the  most  effectual  means  of  defending  his  dignity,  and, 
perhaps,  of  oppressing  his  enemies.  The  praefect  still  exer- 
cised an  uncontrolled  authority  over  the  civil  and  military 
government  of  the  East;  and  his  treasures,  if  he  could  resolve 
to  use  them,  might  be  employed  to  procure  proper  instruments 
for  the  execution  of  the  blackest  designs  that  pride,  ambition, 
and  revenge  could  suggest  to  a  desperate  statesman.  The 
character  of  Rufinus  seemed  to  justify  the  accusations  that  he 
conspired  against  the  person  of  his  sovereign  to  seat  himself 
on  the  vacant  throne;  and  that  he  had  secretly  invited  the 
Huns  and  the  Goths  to  invade  the  provinces  of  the  empire 
and  to  increase  the  public  confusion.  The  subtle  prsefect, 
whose  life  had  been  spent  in  the  intrigues  of  the  palace,  op- 
posed with  equal  arms  the  artful  measures  of  the  eunuch  Eu- 
tropius ;  but  the  timid  soul  of  Rufinus  was  astonished  by  the 
hostile  approach  of  a  more  formidable  rival — of  the  gi'eat  Stil- 
icho — the  general,  or  rather  the  master,  of  the  empire  of  the 
West.*' 
The  celestial  gift,  which  Achilles  obtained  and  Alexander 


"  ZoffimnB  (1.  ▼.  [c  4]  p.  290),  Orosias  (1.  vii.  c.  37),  and  the  Chronicle  of  Mar- 
cellinng.  Claudian  (in  Rnfin.  ii.  7-100)  paints  in  lively  colors  the  distress  and 
guilt  of  the  priefect. 
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envied,  of  a  poet  worthy  to  celebrate  the  actions  of  heroes  has 
Character  of  ^ccu  enjoycd  bj  Stilicho  in  a  much  higher  degree 
miuutcflnd  ^^^^  might  have  been  expected  from  the  declining 
^etiimim^  statc  of  gcnius  and  of  art.  The  muse  of  Claudian," 
pire.  devoted  to  his  service,  was  always  prepared  to  stig- 

matize his  adversaries,  Eufinus  or  Eutropius,  with  eternal  in- 
famy ;  or  to  paint  in  the  most  splendid  colors  the  victories  and 
virtues  of  a  powerful  benefactor.  In  the  review  of  a  period 
indifferently  supplied  with  authentic  materials,  we  cannot  re- 
fuse to  illustrate  the  annals  of  Honorius  from  the  invectives 
or  the  panegyrics  of  a  contemporary  writer ;  but  as  Claudian 
appears  to  have  indulged  the  most  ample  privilege  of  a  poet 
and  a  courtier,  some  criticism  will  be  requisite  to  translate  the 
language  of  fiction  or  exaggeration  into  the  tnith  and  simplic- 
ity of  historic  prose.  His  silence  concerning  the  family  of 
Stilicho  may  be  admitted  as  a  proof  that  his  patron  was  nei- 
ther able  nor  desirous  to  boast  of  a  long  series  of  illustrious 
progenitors ;  and  the  slight  mention  of  his  father,  an  officer  of 
barbarian  cavalry  in  the  service  of  Valens,  seems  to  counte- 
nance the  assertion  that  the  general  who  so  long  commanded 
the  armies  of  Rome  was  descended  from  the  savage  and  per- 
fidious race  of  the  Vandals.**  If  Stilicho  had  not  possessed 
the  external  advantages  of  strength  and  stature,  the  most  flat- 
tering bard,  in  the  presence  of  so  many  thousand  spectators, 
would  have  hesitated  to  aflirm  that  he  surpassed  the  measure 
of  the  demi-gods  of  antiquity ;  and  that  whenever  he  moved 
with  lofty  steps  through  the  streets  of  the  capital,  the  aston- 
ished crowd  made  room  for  the  stranger  who  displayed,  in  a 
private  condition,  the  awful  majesty  of  a  hero.  From  his  ear- 
liest youth  he  embraced  the  profession  of  arms.  His  prudence 
aTid  valor  were  soon  distinguished  in  the  field ;  the  horsemen 
and  archers  of  the  East  admired  his  superior  dexterity ;  and 

"  Stilicho,  directly  or  indirectly,  is  the  perpetual  theme  of  Claudian.  The 
yonth  and  private  life  of  the  hero  are  vaguely  expressed  in  the  poem  on  his  first 
consulship,  35-140. 

*'  Vandalomm  imbellis,  avarse,  perfidae,  et  dolosse  gentis  genere  editns. — Oro« 
sins,  1.  yii.  c.  88.  Jerome  (torn.  i.  ad  Gerontiam,  p.  93)  calls  him  a  semi-barha* 
rian. 
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in  each  degree  of  his  military  promotions,  the  public  judgment 
always  prevented  and  approved  the  choice  of  the  sovereign. 
He  was  named  by  Theodosius  to  ratify  a  solemn  treaty  w^ith 
the  monarch  of  Persia ;  he  supported,  during  that  important 
embassy,  the  dignity  of  the  Roman  name ;  and,  after  his  re- 
turn to  Constantinople,  his  merit  was  rewarded  b/an  intimate 
and  honorable  alliance  with  the  imperial  family.  Theodosius 
had  been  prompted,  by  a  pious  motive  of  fraternal  affection, 
to  adopt  for  his  own  the  daughter  of  his  brother  Honorius. 
The  beauty  and  accomplishments  of  Serena"  were  uuivereally 
admired  by  the  obsequious  court;  and  Stilicho  obtained  the 
preference  over  a  crowd  of  rivals  who  ambitiously  disputed 
the  hand  of  the  princess  and  the  favor  of  her  adoptive  father." 
The  assurance  that  the  husband  of  Serena  would  be  faithful 
to  the  throne  which  he  was  permitted  to  approach  engaged 
the  emperor  to  exalt  the  fortunes  and  to  employ  the  abilities 
of  the  sagacious  and  intrepid  Stilicho.  He  rose  through  the 
successive  steps  of  master  of  the  horse  and  count  of 

His  military        ,        ,  .  ,  i       r  -. 

command.       tlic  domcstics  to  tlic  suprcme  rank  of  master-general 

A.i>.  385-408.  '-' 

of  all  the  cavalry  and  infantry  of  the  Roman,  or  at 
least  of  the  Western,  empire  ;*'  and  his  enemies  confessed  that 
he  invariably  disdained  to  barter  for  gold  the  rewards  of  merit, 
or  to  defraud  the  soldiers  of  the  pay  and  gratifications  which 
they  deserved  or  claimed  from  the  liberality  of  the  State." 
The  valor  and  conduct  which  he  afterwards  displayed  in  the 
defence  of  Italy  against  the  arms  of  Alaric  and  Radagaisus 

*•  Claudian,  in  an  imperfect  poem,  has  drawn  a  fair,  perhaps  a  flattering,  portrait 
of  Serena.  That  favorite  niece  of  Theodosius  was  born,  as  well  as  her  sister  Ther- 
mantia,  in  Spain,  from  whence,  in  their  earliest  youth,  they  were  honorably  con- 
ducted to  the  palace  of  Constantinople. 

^  Some  doubt  may  be  entertained  whether  this  adoption  was  legal  or  only  meta- 
phorical (see  Dacange,  Fam.  Byznnt.  p.  75).  An  old  inscription  gives  Stilicho 
the  singular  title  of  Pro-^ener  Divi  Theodosii, 

"  Claudian  (Laus  Serenas,  190, 193)  expresses,  in  poetic  language,  the  **dilectu8 
equornm,"  and  the  '*gemino  mox  idem  culmine  duxit  agmina."  Tlie  inscription 
adds,  "count  of  the  domestics,'*  an  important  command,  which  Stilicho,  in  the 
heigh<-  of  his  grandeur,  might  prudently  retain. 

"  The  beautiful  lines  of  Claudian  (in  i.  Cons.  Stilich.  ii.  1  l«S)  display  his  genius; 
but  the  integrity  of  Stilicho  (in  the  militaiy  admini.»»tration)  is  much  more  firmly 
established  by  the  unwilling  evidence  of  Zosimus  (1.  v.  [c.  34]  p.  845). 
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may  justify  the  fame  of  his  early  achievements ;  and  in  an  age 
less  attentive  to  the  laws  of  honor  or  of  pride,  the  Roman  gen- 
erals might  yield  the  pre-eminence  of  rank  to  the  ascendant  of 
superior  genius."  He  lamented  and  revenged  the  murder  of 
Promotus,  his  rival  and  his  friend ;  and  the  massacre  of  many 
thousands  of  the  flying  Bastarnse  is  represented  by  the  poet 
as  a  bloody  sacrifice  which  the  Roman  Achilles  offered  to  the 
manes  of  another  Patroclus.  The  virtues  and  victories  of  Stil- 
icho  deserved  the  hatred  of  Rufinus ;  and  the  arts  of  calumny 
might  have  been  successful  if  the  tender  and  vigilant  Serena 
had  not  protected  her  husband  against  his  domestic  foes,  whilst 
he  vanquished  in  the  field  the  enemies  of  the  empire."  Theo- 
dosius  continued  to  support  an  unworthy  minister,  to  whose 
diligence  he  delegated  the  government  of  the  palace  and  of 
the  East;  but  when  he  marched  against  the  tyrant  Eugenius, 
he  associated  his  faithful  general  to  the  labors  and  glories  of  the 
civil  war;  and  in  the  last  moments  of  his  life  the  dying  mon- 
arch recommended  to  Stilicho  the  care  of  his  sons  and  of  the. 
republic."  The  ambition  and  the  abilities  of  Stilicho  were  not 
unequal  to  the  important  trust,  and  he  claimed  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  two  empires  during  the  minority  of  Arcadius  and 
Honorius."    The  first  measure  of  his  administration,  or  rather 

"  Si  bellica  nuhes 

Ingrueret,  quflmvis  annis  et  jure  minori, 

Cedere  grandaBvos  eqaitum  pcditumqne  magistros 

Ad^piceres.  Claudian,  Lans.  Seren.  v.  19(>,  etc. 

A  modem  general  woald  deem  their  submission  either  heroic  patriotism  or  abject 
sen'ility. 

^  Compare  the  poem  on  the  first  consalship  (i.  95-115)  with  the  Lnns  Serene 
(227-237,  where  it  unfortunately  breaks  olf ).  We  may  perceive  the  deep,  invet- 
erate malice  of  Rufinus. 

-  Qaem/ratribus  ipse 


Disced  ens,  clipeum  defensoremque  dedisti  (iv.  Cons.  Hon.  482). 
Yet  the  nomination  was  private  (iii.  Cons.  Tlon.  142) — '*cuncto8  discedere . . .  jubet'* 
— and  may  therefore  be  snspecred.     Zosimus  and  Suidas  apply  to  Stilicho  and  Ru- 
finus the  same  equal  title  of  'ExirpoTroi,  guardians,  or  procurators. 

^  The  Roman  law  distinguishes  two  sorts  of  minority,  which  expired  at  the  age 
of  fourteen  and  of  twenty-five.  The  one  was  subject  to  the  tutOTy  or  guardian  of 
the  person  ;  the  other,  to  the  curator,  or  trustee  of  the  estate  (Heineccius,  Antiquit 
Rom.  ad  Jurisprudent,  pertinent.  1.  i.  tit  xxii.  xxiii.  p.  218-23'J)'  But  these  legal 
ideas  were  never  accurately  transferred  into  the  constitution  of  an  elective  monarchy. 
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of  liiB  reign,  displayed  to  the  nations  the  vigor  and  activity  of 
a  spirit  worthy  to  command.  He  passed  the  Alps  in  the  depth 
of  winter,  descended  the  stream  of  the  Rhine  from  the  for- 
tress of  Basel  to  the  marshes  of  Batavia,  reviewed  the  state  of 
the  garrisons,  repressed  the  entei-prises  of  the  Germans,  and, 
after  establishing  along  the  banks  a  firm  and  honorable  peace, 
returned  with  incredible  speed  to  the  palace  of  Milan."  The 
person  and  court  of  Honorius  were  subject  to  the  master-gen- 
eral of  the  West ;  and  the  armies  and  provinces  of  Europe 
obeyed,  without  hesitation,  a  regular  authority,  which  was  ex- 
ercised in  the  name  of  their  young  sovereign.  Two  rivals  only 
remained  to  dispute  the  claims  and  to  provoke  the  vengeance 
of  Stilicho.  Within  the  limits  of  Africa,  Gildo,  the  Moor, 
maintained  a  proud  and  dangerous  independence;  and  the 
minister  of  Constantinople  asserted  his  equal  reign  over  the 
emperor  and  the  empire  of  the  East. 

The  impartiality  which  Stilicho  affected,  as  the  common 
guardian  of  the  royal  brothers,  engaged  him  to  regulate  the 
equal  division  of  the  arms,  the  jewels,  and  the  mag- 
death*of*Ru-  nificcut  wardrobo  and  furniture  of  the  deceased  em- 
A.D.W  peror.'*  But  the  most  important  object  of  the  in- 
heritance consisted  of  the  numerous  legions,  cohorts, 
and  squadrons,  of  Romans  or  barbarians,  whom  the  event  of 
the  civil  war  had  united  under  the  standard  of  Theodosius. 
The  various  multitudes  of  Europe  and  Asia,  exasperated  by 
recent  animosities,  were  overawed  by  the  authority  of  a  sin- 
gle man ;  and  the  rigid  discipline  of  Stilicho  protected  the 
lands  of  the  citizen  from  the  rapine  of  the  licentious  soldier.** 
Anxious, however, and  impatient  to  relieve  Italy  from  the  pres- 

*^  Sec  Claadian  (i.  Cong.  Stilich.  i.  188-242) ;  bat  he  must  allow  more  than  fif- 
teen days  for  the  jonrney  and  return  between  Milan  and  Leyden. 

*  I.  Cons.  Stilich.  ii.  88-94.  Not  only  the  robes  and  diadems  of  the  deceased 
emperor,  but  even  the  helmets,  sword-hilts,  belts,  cuirasses,  etc.,  were  enriched 
with  pearls,  emeralds,  and  diamonds. 

••  Tnn toque  remoto 

Principe,  mutaca«  orbis  non  sensit  habenas. 

Tiiis  high  commendation  (i.  Cons.  Stilich.  i.  149)  may  be  justified  by  the  fears  of 
the  dying  emperor  (de  Bell.  Gildon.  292-^301),  and  the  peace  and  good  order  which 
were  enjoyed  after  his  death  (i.  Cons.  Stilich.  i.  150-168). 

III.— 19 
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ence  of  this  formidable  host,  which  could  be  useful  only  on 
the  frontiers  of  the  empire,  he  listened  to  the  just  requisition 
of  the  minister  of  Arcadius,  declared  his  intention  of  recon* 
ducting  in  person  the  troops  of  the  East,  and  dexterously  em- 
ployed the  rumor  of  a  Gothic  tumult  to  conceal  his  private 
•designs  of  ambition  and  revenge."  The  guilty  soul  of  Rufi- 
jiuB  was  alarmed  by  the  approach  of  a  warrior  and  a  rival 
whose  enmity  he  deserved ;  he  computed,  with  increasing  ter- 
ror, the  narrow  space  of  his  life  apd  greatness ;  and,  as  the 
last  hope  of  safety,  he  interposed  the  authority  of  the  Emper- 
or Arcadius.  Stilicho,  who  appears  to  have  directed  his  march 
along  the  sea-coast  of  the  Adriatic,  was  not  far  distant  from 
the  city  of  Thessalonica  when  he  received  a  peremptory  mes- 
.sage  to  recall  the  troops  of  the  East,  and  to  declare  that  his 
nearer  approach  would  be  considered  by  the  Byzantine  Court 
as  an  act  of  hostility.*  The  prompt  and  unexpected  obedi- 
.ence  of  the  General  of  the  West  convinced  the  vulgar  of  his 
loyalty  and  moderation ;  and,  as  he  had  already  engaged  the 
iaflEection  of  the  Eastern  troops,  he  recommended  to  their  zeal 
the  execution  of  his  bloody  design,  which  might  be  accom- 
plished in  his  absence,  with  less  danger,  perhaps,  and  with  less 
reproach.  Stilicho  left  the  command  of  the  troops  of  the  East 
i;o  Gainas,  the  Goth,  on  whose  fidelity  he  firmly  relied,  with 
an  assurance  at  least  that  the  hardy  barbarian  would  never  be 
diverted  from  his  purpose  by  any  consideration  of  fear  or  re- 
morse. The  soldiers  were  easily  persuaded  to  punish  the  en- 
emy of  Stilicho  and  of  Rome ;  and  such  was  the  general  ha- 
tred which  Rufinus  had  excited  that  the  fatal  secret,  commu- 
nicated to  thousands,  was  faithfully  preserved  during  the  long 
march  from  Thessalonica  to  the  gates  of  Constantinople.  As 
soon  as  they  had  resolved  his  death,  they  condescended  to  flat- 

**  Stilicho's  inarch  and  the  death  of  Rnfinns  are  descrihed  by  Claudian  (in  Ru- 
fin.  1.  ii.  101-453),  Zosimus  (1.  v.  [c.  7]  p.  290,  297),  Sozon^n  (L  viii.  c.  1),  Socra- 
tes (1.  vi.  c.  1),  Philostorgius  (1.  xl.  c  8,  with  Godefrov,  p.  441),  and  the  Chronicle 
ofMarcellinos.  

'  According  to  Clandian,  Stilicho  had  crossed  the  Alps  to  encounter  Alaric,  and 
hml  advanced  as  far  as  Thessalv.  (*^  Implet  The^snliam  ferri  nitor,"  Claudian,  in 
Rufin.  1.  ii.  179.)  Here  he  was  stopped  by  an  order  of  the  Byzantine  court  (ibid. 
196),  and  then  led  his  forces  to  Thessalonica.     See  note  on  p.  810.— S. 
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ter  his  pride ;  the  ambitious  prsefect  was  seduced  to  believe 
that  those  powerful  auxiliaries  might  be  tempted  to  place  the 
diadem  on  his  head ;  and  the  treasures  which  he  distributed 
with  a  tardy  and  reluctant  hand  were  accepted  by  the  indig- 
nant multitude  as  an  insult  rather  than  as  a  gift.  At  the  dis- 
tance of  a  mile  from  the  capital,  in  the  Field  of  Mars,  before 
the  palace  of  Hebdomon,  the  troops  halted ;  and  the  emperor, 
as  well  as  his  minister,  advanced,  according  to  ancient  custom, 
respectfully  to  salute  the  power  which  supported  their  throne. 
As  Ruiinus  passed  along  the  ranks,  and  disguised,  with  studied 
courtesy,  his  innate  haughtiness,  the  wings  insensibly  wheeled 
from  the  right  and  left,  and  enclosed  the  devoted  victim  with- 
in the  circle  of  their  arms.  Before  he  could  reflect  on  the 
danger  of  his  situation,  Gainas  gave  the  signal  of  death ;  a 
daring  and  forward  soldier  plunged  his  sword  into  the  breast 
of  the  guilty  prsefect,  and  Rufinus  fell,  groaned,  and  expired 
at  the  feet  of  the  affrighted  emperor.  If  the  agonies  of  a  mo- 
ment could  expiate  the  crimes  of  a  whole  life,  or  if  the  out- 
rages inflicted  on  a  breathless  corpse  could  be  the  object  of 
pity,  our  humanity  might  perhaps  be  affected  by  the  hor- 
rid circumstances  which  accompanied  the  murder  of  Rufinus. 
His  mangled  body  was  abandoned  to  the  brutal  fury  of  the 
populace  of  either  sex,  who  hastened  in  crowds  from  every 
quarter  of  the  city  to  trample  on  the  remains  of  the  haughty 
minister  at  whose  frown  they  had  so  lately  trembled.  His 
right  hand  was  cut  off,  and  carried  through  the  streets  of  Con- 
stantinople, in  cruel  mockery,  to  extort  contributions  for  the 
avaricious  tyrant,  whose  head  was  publicly  exposed,  borne  aloft 
on  the  point  of  a  long  lance."  According  to  the  savage  max- 
ims of  the  Greek  republics,  his  innocent  family  would  have 
shared  the  punishment  of  his  crimes.  The  wife  and  daughter 
of  Rufinus  were  indebted  for  their  safety  to  the  influence  of 
religion.  Her  sanctuary  protected  them  from  the  raging  mad- 
ness of  the  people ;  and  they  were  permitted  to  spend  the  re- 


'*  The  dissection  of  Rafimu,  which  Claudian  performs  with  the  savage  coolness 
of  an  anatomist  (in  Rafin.  ii.  405-415),  is  likewise  specified  by  Zosimus  [v.  c.  7] 
and  Jerome  (torn.  i.  p.  26  [EpisL  Ix.  torn.  i.  p.  842,  edit.  Vallars.]). 
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mainder  of  their  lives  in  the  exercises  of  Christian  devotion 
in  the  peaceful  retirement  of  Jerusalem." 

The  servile  poet  of  Stilicho  applauds  with  ferocious  joy 
this  horrid  deed,  which,  in  the  execution,  perhaps,  of  justice, 
DiBcord  of  violated  every  law  of  nature  and  society,  profaned 
JS^®"™'  the  majesty  of  the  prince,  and  renewed  the  danger- 
A,D.»6,etc.  ^^g  examples  of  military  license.  The  contempla- 
tion of  the  universal  order  and  harmony  had  satisfied  Claudian 
of  the  existence  of  the  Deity ;  but  the  prosperous  impunity  of 
vice  appeared  to  contradict  his  moral  attributes ;  and  the  fate 
of  Rulinns  was  the  only  event  which  could  dispel  the  religious 
doubts  of  the  poet."  Such  an  act  might  vindicate  the  honor 
of  Providence ;  but  it  did  not  much  contribute  to  the  happi- 
ness of  the  people.  In  less  than  three  months  they  were  in- 
formed of  the  maxims  of  the  new  administration  by  a  singu- 
lar edict,  which  established  the  exclusive  right  of  the  treasury 
over  the  spoils  of  Rufinus,  and  silenced,  under  heavy  penal- 
ties, the  presumptuous  claims  of  the  subjects  of  the  Eastern 
empire  who  had  been  injured  by  his  rapacious  tyranny." 
Even  Stilicho  did  not  derive  from  the  murder  of  his  rival  the 
fruit  which  he  had  proposed ;  and,  though  he  gratified  his  re- 
venge, his  ambition  was  disappointed.  Under  the  name  of  a 
favorite,  the  weakness  of  Arcadius  required  a  master,  but  he 
naturally  preferred  the  obsequious  arts  of  the  eunuch  Eutro- 
pius,  who  had  obtained  his  domestic  confidence;  and  the  em- 
peror contemplated  with  terror  and  aversion  the  stern  genius 
of  a  foreign  warrior.     Till  they  were  divided  by  the  jealousy 


**  The  pagan  Zosimus  mentions  their  sanctaaiy  and  pilgrimage.  The  sister  of 
Rofinns,  Sjlvania,  who  passed  her  life  at  Jerusalem,  is  famous  in  monastic  historv. 
1.  The  studious  virgin  had  diligently,  and  even  repeatedly,  perused  the  commenta- 
tors on  the  Bible — Origen,  Gregory,  Basil,  etc.— to  the  amount  of  five  millions  of 
lines.  2.  At  the  nge  of  threescore  she  could  boast  that  she  had  never  washed  her 
hands,  face,  or  any  part  of  her  whole  body,  except  the  tips  of  her  fingers,  to  re- 
cei%'e  the  communion.    See  the  Vit»  Patrum,  p.  779,  977. 

**  See  the  beautiful  exordium  of  his  inveative  against  Rufinus,  which  is  curiously 
discussed  by  the  sceptic  Bayle,  Dictionnaire  Critique,  RnriN.  Not.  E. 

**  See  the  Theodosian  Code,  1.  ix.  tit.  xlii.  leg.  14, 15.  Tlie  new  ministers  at- 
tempted,  with  inconsistent  avarice,  to  seize  the  spoils  of  their  predecessor  and  ta 
provide  for  their  own  future  security. 
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of  power,  the  sword  of  Gainas  and  the  charms  of  Eudoxia 
supported  the  favor  of  the  great  chamberlain  of  the  palace. 
The  perfidious  Goth,  who  was  appointed  master-general  of  the 
East,  betrayed,  without  scruple,  the  interest  of  his  benefactor ; 
and  the  same  troops  who  had  so  lately  massacred  the  enemy 
of  Stilicho  were  engaged  to  support,  against  him,  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  throne  of  Constantinople.  The  favorites  of  Ar- 
cadius  fomented  a  secret  and  irreconcilable  war  against  a  for- 
midable hero,  who  aspired  to  govern  and  to  defend  the  two 
empires  of  Home  and  the  two  sons  of  Theodosius.  They  in- 
cessantly labored,  by  dark  and  treacherous  machinations,  to  de- 
prive him  of  the  esteem  of  the  prince,  the  respect  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  friendship  of  the  barbarians.  The  life  of  Stilicho 
was  repeatedly  attempted  by  the  dagger  of  hired  assassins ; 
and  a  decree  was  obtained  from  the  senate  of  Constantinople 
to  declare  him  an  enemy  of  the  republic,  and  to  confiscate  his 
ample  possessions  in  the  provinces  of  the  East.  At  a  time 
when  the  only  hope  of  delaying  the  ruin  of  the  Roman  name 
depended  on  the  firm  union  and  reciprocal  aid  of  all  the  na- 
tions to  whom  it  had  been  gradually  communicated,  the  sub- 
jects of  Arcadius  and  Honorius  were  instructed,  by  their  re- 
spective masters,  to  view  each  other  in  a  foreign  and  even  hos- 
tile light ;  to  rejoice  in  their  mutual  calamities ;  and  to  em- 
brace, as  their  faithful  allies,  the  barbarians  whom  they  ex- 
cited to  invade  the  territories  of  their  countrymen."  The  na- 
tives of  Italy  affected  to  despise  the  servile  and  effeminate 
Greeks  of  Byzantium  who  presumed  to  imitate  the  dress  and 
to  usurp  the  dignity  of  Roman  senators ;"  and  the  Greeks 
had  not  yet  forgotten  the  sentiments  of  hatred  and  contempt 
which  their  polished  ancestors  had  so  long  entertained  for  the 

*  See  Claudian  (i.  Cons.  Stilich.  1.  i.  275,  292,  296, 1.  ii.  83),  and  Zosimus,  1.  v. 
[c.  11]  p.  302. 

.  **  Claudian  turns  the  consulship  of  the  eunuch  Eutropius  into  a  national  reflec- 
tiou  (1.  ii.  135):  J 

Plandentem  cerne  senatnm, 

Et  Byzantinos  proceres,  Graiogque  Qiiirites : 
O  patribns  plebes,  O  digni  consule  patres. 

It  i:;  curious  to  observe  the  fir^t  symptoms  of  jealousy  and  schism  between  old  and 
new  Rome,  between  the  Greeks  and  Latins. 
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rude  inhabitants  of  the  West.  The  distinction  of  two  goveni- 
ments,  which  soon  produced  the  separation  of  two  nations,  will 
justify  my  design  of  suspending  the  series  of  the  Byzantine 
history,  to  prosecute,  without  interruption,  the  disgraceful  but 
memorable  reign  of  Honorius. 

The  prudent  Stilicho,  instead  of  persisting  to  force  the  in- 
clinations of  a  prince  and  people  who  rejected  his  govern- 
«  t  -^.,  nient,  wisely  abandoned  Arcadius  to  his  unworthy 
do  in  Africa,  favoritcs ;  and  his  reluctance  to  involve  the  two 
empires  in  a  civil  war  displayed  the  moderation  of 
a  minister  who  had  so  often  signalized  his  military  spirit  and 
abilities.  But  if  Stilicho  had  any  longer  endured  the  revolt 
of  Africa,  he  would  have  betrayed  the  security  of  the  capital 
and  the  majesty  of  the  Western  emperor  to  the  capricious  in- 
solence of  a  Moorish  rebel.  Gildo,"  the  brother  of  the  tyrant 
Firmus,  had  preserved  and  obtained,  as  the  reward  of  his  ap- 
parent fidelity,  the  immense  patrimony  which  was  forfeited 
by  treason ;  long  and  meritorious  service  in  the  armies  of 
Kome  raised  him  to  the  dignity  of  a  military  count ;  the  nar- 
row policy  of  the  court  of  Theodosius  had  adopted  the  mis- 
chievous expedient  of  supporting  a  legal  government  by  the 
interest  of  a  powerful  family;  and  the  brother  of  Firmus  was 
invested  with  the  command  of  Africa.  His  ambition  soon 
usurped  the  administration  of  justice  and  of  the  finances, 
without  account  and  without  control ;  and  he  maintained, 
during  a  reign  of  twelve  years,  the  possession  of  an  oflSce 
from  which  it  was  impossible  to  remove  him  without  the 
danger  of  a  civil  war.  During  those  twelve  years  the  prov- 
inces of  Africa  groaned  under  the  dominion  of  a  tyrant  who 
seemed  to  unite  the  unfeeling  temper  of  a  stranger  with  the 
partial  resentments  of  domestic  faction.  The  forms  of  law 
were  often  superseded  by  the  use  of  poison ;  and  if  the  trem- 
bling guests  who  were  invited  to  the  table  of  Gildo  presumed 
to  express  their  fears,  the  insolent  suspicion  served  only  to  ex- 

*^  Claudian  may  have  exaggerated  the  vices  of  Gildo ;  bat  his  Moorish  extrac- 
tion, his  notorious  actions,  and  the  comphiints  of  St.  Augustine  may  justify  the 
poet's  invectives.  Baronius  (Annal.  Eccles.  a^d.  398,  No.  35-56)  has  treated  the 
African  rebellion  with  skill  and  learning. 
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cite  his  fury,  and  he  loudly  summoned  the  ministers  of  death. 
Gildo  alternately  indulged  the  passions  of  avarice  and  lust ;" 
and  if  his  days  were  terrible  to  the  rich,  his  nights  were  not 
less  dreadful  to  husbands  and  parents.  The  fairest  of  their 
wives  and  daughters  were  prostituted  to  the  embraces  of  the 
tyrant ;  and  afterwards  abandoned  to  a  ferocious  troop  of  bar- 
barians and  assassins,  the  black  or  swarthy  natives  of  the  des- 
ert, whom  Gildo  considered  as  the  only  guardians  of  his  throne. 
In  the  civil  war  between  Theodosius  and  Eugenius,  the  count, 
or  rather  the  sovereign,  of  Africa  maintained  a  haughty  and 
suspicious  neutrality ;  refused  to  assist  either  of  the  contend- 
ing parties  with  troops  or  vessels,  expected  the  declaration  of 
fortune,  and  reserved  for  the  conqueror  the  vain  professions 
of  his  allegiance.  Such  professions  would  not  have  satisfied 
the  master  of  the  Roman  world ;  bu-t  the  death  of  Theodosius, 
and  the  weakness  and  discord  of  his  sons,  confirmed  the  pow- 
er ef  the  Moor,  who  condescended,  as  a  proof  of  his  modera- 
tion, to  abstain  from  the  use  of  the  diadem,  and  to  supply 
Rome  with  the  customary  tribute,  or  rather  subsidy,  of  corn. 
In  every  division  of  the  empire,  the  five  provinces  of  Africa 
were  invariably  assigned  to  the  West ;  and  Gildo  had  con- 
sented to  govern  that  extensive  country  in  the  name  of  Ho- 
norius;  but  his  knowledge  of  the  character  and  designs  of 
Stilicho  soon  engaged  him  to  address  his  homage  to  a  more 
distant  and  feeble  sovereign.  The  ministers  of  Arcadius  em- 
braced the  cause  of  a  perfidious  rebel ;  and  the  delusive  hope 
of  adding  the  numerous  cities  of  Africa  to  the  empire  of  the 
East  tempted  them  to  assert  a  claim  which  they  were  incapa- 
ble of  supporting  either  by  reason  or  by  arms." 

"  Instat  terribilis  vivis,  morientibas  bseres, 

Virginibus  raptor,  tlialamis  obscenas  adulter. 
Nulla  quies :  oritur  prsedft  cessante  libido, 
Divitibusque  dien,  et  nox  metuenda  mantis. 

Mauiis  claiissima  qnaeque 

Faatidita  datur.  De  Belle  Gildonico,  165,  189. 

Baroniiis  condemns  still  more  severely  the  licentiousness  of  Gildo,  as  his  wife,  his 
daughter,  and  his  sister  were  examples  of  perfect  chastity.  The  adulteries  of  the 
African  soldiers  are  checked  by  one  of  the  imperial  laws. 

*  Inqne  taam  soitem  numerosas  transtulit  urbes. 

CUadian  (De  Bell.  Gildonico,  230-324)  has  touched,  with  political  delicacy,  the  in- 
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When  Stilicho  had  given  a  firm  and  decisive  answer  to  the 

pretensions  of  the  Byzantine  court,  he  solemnly  accused  the 

tyrant  of  Africa  before  the  tribunal  which  had  for- 

demoed  by     mcrlv  judffed  the  kinffs  and  nations  of  the  earth  ; 

the  Roman  ,,.  i.i.,t  -        -i       r 

penate.  and  the  image  of  the  republic  was  revived,  after  a 

long  interval,  under  the  reign  of  Honorius.  The 
emperor  transmitted  an  accumte  and  ample  detail  of  the  com- 
plaints of  the  provincials,  and  the  crimes  of  Gildo,  to  the  Ro- 
man senate ;  and  the  memoers  of  that  venerable  assembly 
were  required  to  pronounce  the  condemnation  of  the  rebel. 
Their  unanimous  suffrage  declared  him  the  enemy  of  the  re- 
public; and  the  decree  of  the  senate  added  a  sacred  and  legit- 
imate sanction  to  the  Eoman  arms."  A  people  who  still  re- 
membered that  their  ancestors  had  been  the  masters  of  the 
world  would  have  applauded,  with  conscious  pride,  the  repre- 
sentation of  ancient  freedom,  if  they  had  not  long  since  been 
accustomed  to  prefer  the  solid  assurance  of  bread  to  the -un- 
substantial visions  of  liberty  and  greatness.  The  subsistence 
of  Rome  depended  on  the  harvests  of  Africa ;  and  it  was  evi- 
dent that  a  declaration  of  war  would  be  the  signal  of  famine. 
The  prsefect  Symmachus,  who  presided  in  the  deliberations 
of  the  senate,  admonished  the  minister  of  his  just  apprehen- 
sion that,  as  soon  as  the  revengeful  Moor  should  prohibit 
the  exportation  of  corn,  the  tranquillity,  and  perhaps  the 
safety,  of  the  capital  would  be  threatened  by  the  hungry 
rage  of  a  turbulent  multitude."  The  prudence  of  Stilicho 
conceived,  and  executed  without  delay,  the  most  effectual 
measure  for  the  relief  of  the  Roman  people.  A  large  and 
seasonable  supply  of  com,  collected  in  the  inland  provinces 
of  Gaul,  was  embarked  on  the  rapid  stream  of  the  Rhone, 
and  transported  by  an  easy  navigation  from  the  Rhone  to 
the  Tiber.     During  the  whole  term  of  the  African  war,  the 

trigues  of  the  Bjzantine  coart,  which  are  likewise  mentioned  by  Zosimus  (1*  v.  [c. 
11]  p.  802). 

^  S^mmachns  (1-  iv.  epigt  4)  expresses  the  judicial  forms  of  the  senate ;  and 
Claudian  (i.  Cons.  Stilich.  1.  i.  325,  etc.)  seems  to  feel  the  spirit  of  a  Roman. 

*^  Clandian  finely  di^plajTs  these  complaints  of  Symmnchas,  in  a  speech  of  the 
goddess  of  Rome  before  the  throne  of  Jupiter  (De  Bell.  Gildon.  28-128). 
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granaries  of  Rome  were  continually  filled,  her  dignity  was 
vindicated  from  the  humiliating  dependence,  and  the  minds 
of  an  immense  people  were  quieted  by  the  calm- confidence 
of  peace  and  plenty." 

The  cause  of  Rome  and  the  conduct  of  the  African  war 

were  intrusted  by  Stilicho  to  a  general  acfcive  and  ardent  to 

avenge  his  private  injuries  on  the  head  of  the  ty- 

war.  rant.     The  spirit  of  discord  which  prevailed  in  the 

▲.i>  898. 

house  of  Nabal  had  excited  a  deadly  quarrel  be- 
tween two -of  his  sons,  Gildo  and  Mascezel."  The  usurper 
pursued  with  implacable  rage  the  life  of  his  younger  brother, 
whose  courage  and  abilities  he  feared ;  and  Mascezel,  oppressed 
by  superior  power,  took  refuge  in  the  Court  of  Milan,  where 
he  soon  received  the  cruel  intelligence  that  his  two  innocent 
and  helpless  children  had  been  murdered  by  tlieir  inhuman 
uncle.  The  affliction  of  the  father  was  suspended  only  by  the 
desire  of  revenge.  The  vigilant  Stilicho  already  prepared  to 
collect  the  naval  and  military  forces  of  the  Western  empire ; 
and  he  had  resolved,  if  the  tyrant  should  be  able  to  wage  an 
equal  and  doubtful  war,  to  march  against  him  in  person.  But 
as  Italy  required  his  presence,  and  as  it  might  be  dangerous  to 
weaken  the  defence  of  the  frontier,  he  judged  it  more  advisa- 
ble that  Mascezel  should  attempt  this  arduous  adventure  at  the 
head  of  a  chosen  body  of  Gallic  veterans,  who  had  lately  served 
under  the  standard  of  Eugenius.  These  troops,  who  were  ex- 
horted to  convince  the  world  that  they  could  subvert  as  well 
as  defend  the  throne  of  a  usurper,  consisted  of  the  Jovian^ 
the  Hercvlian^  and  the  Augustan  legions ;  of  the  Nervian 
auxiliaries  ;  of  the  soldiers  who  displayed  in  their  banners  the 
symbol  of  a  lion  ;  and  of  the  troops  which  were  distinguished 
by  the  auspicious  names  of  Foi'tunate  and  Invincible.  Yet 
such  was  the  smallness  of  their  establishments,  or  the  difficulty 

**  See  Clandian  (in  Eatrop.  1.  i.  401 ,  etc. ;  L  Cons.  Stilicb.  1.  i.  306,  etc. ;  ii.  Cons. 
Stilich.  91,  etc.). 

**  He  was  of  a  roatnre  age,  since  he  had  formerly  (a.d,  373)  sei-red  against  his 
brother  Firmus  (Ammian.  xxix.  6).  Clandian,  who  understood  the  court  of  Mil- 
an, dwells  on  the  injuries,  rather  than  the  merits,  of  Mascezel  (De  Bell.  Gildon. 
889-414).    The  Moori&h  war  was  not  worthy  of  Honorius  or  Stilicho,  etc. 
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of  recruiting,  that  these  seven  bands,**  of  high  dignity  and  rep- 
utation in  the  service  of  Rome,  amounted  to  no  more  than 
five  thousand  eflfective  men.**  The  fleet  of  galleys  and  trans- 
ports sailed  in  tempestuous  weather  from  the  port  of  Pisa,  in 
Tuscany,  and  steered  their  course  to  the  little  island  of  Capra- 
ria,  which  had  borrowed  that  name  from  the  wild  goats,  its 
original  inhabitants,  whose  place  was  now  occupied  by  a  new 
colony  of  a  strange  and  savage  appearance.  "  The  whole  isl- 
and "  (says  an  ingenious  traveller  of  those  times)  "  is  filled,  or 
rather  defiled,  by  men  who  fly  from  the  light.  They  call 
themselves  Monks^  or  solitaries,  because  they  choose  to  live 
alone,  without  any  witnesses  of  their  actions.  They  fear  the 
gifts  of  fortune,  from  the  apprehension  of  losing  them  ;  and, 
lest  they  should  be  miserable,  they  embrace  a  life  of  voluntary 
wretchedness.  How  absurd  is  their  choice,  how  perverse  their 
understanding,  to  dread  the  evils,  without  being  able  to  sup- 
port the  blessings,  of  the  human  condition  I  Either  this  mel- 
ancholy madness  is  the  effect  of  disease,  or  else  the  conscious- 
ness of  guilt  urges  these  unhappy  men  to  exercise  on  their 
own  bodies  the  tortures  which  are  inflicted  on  fugitive  slaves 
by  the  hand  of  justice."  **  Such  was  the  contempt  of  a  pro- 
fane magistrate  for  the  monks  of  Capraria,  who  were  revered 
by  the  pious  Mascezel  as  the  chosen  servants  of  God.*'  Some 
of  them  were  persuaded  by  his  entreaties  to  embark  on  board 

^  Claudian,  De  Bell.  Gildon.  415-428.  The  change  of  discipline  allowed  him  to 
use  indifferently  the  names  of  Legio,  Cohorj,  Manipulus,  See  the  Notitia  Imperii, 
8.  38,  40. 

^  Orosios  (1.  vii.  c.  86,  p.  565)  qaalifies  this  account  with  an  expression  of  doubt 
(**  nt  aiunt ") ;  and  it  scarcely  coincides  with  the  BvvdfuiQ  aBpdc  of  Zosimus  (I.  v.  [c. 
]  1]  p.  803).  Yet  Claudian,  after  some  declamation  about  Cadmns's  soldiers, 
frankly  owns  that  Stilicho  sent  a  small  army,  lest  the  rebel  should  fly,  **  ne  timeare 
times  "  (i.  Cons.  Stilich.  1.  i.  314,  etc.). 

^  Claud.  Rutil.  Numntian.  Itinerar.  1.  i.  489-448.  He  afterwards  (ib.  515- 
526)  mentions  a  religions  madman  on  the  isle  of  Gorgona.  For  such  profane  re- 
marks, Rutilins  nnd  hift  accomplices  are  styled,  by  his  commentator  Barthius,  **  rabi- 
osi  canes  diaboli. "  Tillemont  (M^m.  EccMs.  tom.  xii.  p.  471 )  more  calmly  observes 
that  the  unbelieving  poet  praises  where  he  means  to  censure. 

*'^  Orosius,  1.  vii.  c.  86,  p.  564.  Augustine  commends  two  of  these  savage  saints 
of  the  Isle  of  Goats  (Rpist.  Ixxxi.  apnd  Tillemont,  M^m.  Eccl^.  tom.  xlii.  p.  317, 
and  Baronius,  Annal.  Eccles.  a.d.  398,  No.  51). 
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the  fleet ;  and  it  is  observed,  to  the  praise  of  the  Eoman  geu 
eral,  that  liis  days  and  nights  were  employed  in  prayer,  fasting, 
and  the  occupation  of  singing  psalms.  The  devout  leader,  who 
with  such  a  reinforcement  appeared  confident  of  victory,  avoid- 
ed the  dangerous  rocks  of  Coraica,  coasted  along  the  eastern 
side  of  Sardinia,  and  secured  his  ships  against  the  violence  of 
the  south  wind  by  casting  anchor  in  the  safe  and  capacious 
liarbor  of  Cagliari,  at  the  distance  of  one  hundred  and  forty 
miles  from  the  African  shores." 

Gildo  was  prepared  to  resist  the  invasion  with  all  the  forces 
of  Africa.  By  the  liberality  of  his  gifts  and  promises,  he  en- 
Defeat  and  deavored  to  secure  the  doubtful  allegiance  of  the 
ofidol  °'  Roman  soldiers,  whilst  he  attracted  to  his  standard 
A.D.89S.  ^i^Q  distant  tribes  of  Gaetulia  and  -Ethiopia.  He 
proudly  reviewed  an  army  of  seventy  thousand  men,  and  boast- 
ed, with  the  rash  presumption  which  is  the  forerunner  of  dis- 
grace, that  his  numerous  cavalry  would  trample  under  their 
horses'  feet  the  troops  of  Mascezel,  and  involve  in  a  cloud  of 
burning  sand  the  natives  of  the  cold  regions  of  Gaul  and  Ger- 
many." But  the  Moor  who  commanded  the  legions  of  Hono- 
rius  was  too  well  acquainted  with  the  manners  of  his  country- 
men to  entertain  any  serious  apprehension  of  a  naked  and 
disorderly  host  of  barbarians,  whose  left  arm,  instead  of  a 
shield,  was  protected  only  by  a  mantle  ;  who  were  totally  dis- 
armed as  soon  as  they  had  darted  their  javelin  from  their  right 
hand ;  and  whose  horses  had  never  been  taught  to  bear  the 
control  or  to  obey  the  guidance  of  the  bridle.  He  fixed  his 
camp  of  five  thousand  veterans  in  the  face  of  a  superior  en- 
emy, and,  after  the  delay  of  three  days,  gave  the  signal  of  a 
general  engagement.'"    As  Mascezel  advanced  before  the  front 

*•  Here  the  first  book  of  the  Gildonic  War  is  terminated.  The  rest  of  Claudian's 
poem  has  been  lost ;  and  we  are  ignorant  how  or  where  the  army  made  good  their 
landing  in  Africa. 

**  Orosiiis  must  be  responsible  for  the  accoant.  The  presumption  of  Gildo  and 
his  various  train  of  baibarians  is  celebrated  bj  Claudian  (i.  Cons.  Stilich.  I.  i.  845- 
855). 

^  St.  Ambrose,  who  had  been  dead  about  a  year,  revealed  m  a  vision  the  time 
and  place  of  the  victory.  Mascezel  afterwards  related  his  dream  to  Pnuliniis,  the 
original  biographer  of  the  saint,  from  whom  it  might  easily  pass  to  Orosius. 
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with  fair  offers  of  peace  and  pardon,  he  encountered  one  of  the 
foremost  standard-bearers  of  the  Africans,  and,  on  his  refusal 
to  yield,  struck  him  on  the  arm  with  his  sword.  The  arm  and 
the  standard  sank  under  the  weight  of  the  blow,  and  the  im- 
aginary act  of  submission  was  hastily  repeated  by  all  the  stand- 
ards of  the  line.  At  this  signal  the  disaffected  cohorts  pro- 
claimed the  name  of  their  lawful  sovereign ;  the  barbarians, 
astonished  by  the  defection  of  their  Boman  allies,  dispersed, 
according  to  their  custom,  in  tumultuary  flight ;  and  Mascezel 
obtained  the  honors  of  an  easy  and  almost  bloodless  victory." 
The  tyrant  escaped  from  the  field  of  battle  to  the  sea-shore, 
and  threw  himself  into  a  small  vessel,  with  the  hope  of  reach- 
ing in  safety  some  friendly  port  of  the  empire  of  the  East ; 
but  the  obstinacy  of  the  wind  drove  him  back  into  the  harbor 
of  Tabraca,"  which  had  acknowledged,  with  the  rest  of  the 
province,  the  dominion  of  Honorius  and  the  authority  of  his 
lieutenant.  The  inhabitants,  as  a  proof  of  their  repentance 
and  loyalty,  seized  and  confined  the  person  of  Gildo  in  a  dun- 
geon ;  and  his  own  despair  saved  him  from  the  intolerable 
torture  of  supporting  the  presence  of  an  injured  and  victori- 
ous brother."  The  captives  and  the  spoils  of  Africa  were  laid 
at  the  feet  of  the  emperor ;  but  Stilicho,  whose  moderation 
appeared  more  conspicuous  and  more  sincere  in  the  midst  of 
prosperity,  still  affected  to  consult  the  laws  of  the  republic,  and 
referred  to  the  senate  and  people  of.  Rome  the  judgment  of 
the  most  illustrious  criminals.**     Their  trial  was  public  and 

*'  Zosimus  (I.  y.  [c.  11]  p.  303)  Bupposes  an  obstinflte  combat ,  but  the  narrative 
of  Orosius  appears  to  conceal  a  real  fact  under  the  disguise  of  a  miracle. 

"  Tabraca  lay  between  the  two  Hippos  (Cellarius,  tom.  ii.  p.  112 ;  D'Anville, 
tom.  iii.  p.  S4).  Orosias  has  distinctly  named  the  field  of  battle,  but  our  ignorance 
cannot  define  the  precise  sitnation. 

"  The  death  of  Gildo  is  expressed  by  Claudian  (i.  Cons.  Stilich.  1.  357)  and  his 
best  interpreters,  Zosimus  and  Orosius. 

"  Claudian  (iii.  Cons.  Stilich.  99-1 19)  describes  their  trial  ("tremuit  quos  Africa 
nuper,  cemunt  rostra  reos"),  and  applauds  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  constitn^ 
tion.  It  is  here  that  he  introduces  the  famous  sentence  so  familiar  to  the  friends 
of  despotism : 

Nunqnam  libertas  j^ratior  exstat 

Quam  sub  rege  pio. 

Bat  the  freedom  which  depends  on  royal  piety  scarcely  deserves  that  appellation. 
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flolemn ;  but  the  judges,  in  the  exercise  of  this  obsolete  and 
precarious  jurisdiction,  were  impatient  to  punish  the  African 
magistrates  who  had  intercepted  the  subsistence  of  the  Koman 
people.  The  rich  and  guilty  province  was  oppressed  by  the 
imperial  ministers,  who  had  a  visible  interest  to  multiply  the 
number  of  the  accomplices  of  Gildo  ;  and  if  an  edict  of  Hono- 
rius  seems  to  check  the  malicious  industry  of  informers,  a  sub- 
sequent edict,  at  the  distance  of  ten  years,  continues  and  re- 
news the  prosecution  of  the  offences  which  had  been  commit- 
ted in  the  time  of  the  general  rebellion."  The  adherents  of 
the  tyrant  who  escaped  the  first  fury  of  the  soldiers  and  the 
judges  might  derive  some  consolation  from  the  tragic  fate  of 
his  brother,  who  could  never  obtain  his  pardon  for  the  extraor- 
dinary services  which  he  had  performed.  After  he  had  fin- 
ished an  important  war  in  the  space  of  a  single  winter,  Mas- 
cezel  was  received  at  the  Court  of  Milan  with  loud  applause, 
affected  gratitude,  and  secret  jealousy ;"  and  his  death,  which 
perhaps  was  the  effect  of  accident,  has  been  considered  as  the 
crime  of  Stilicho.  In  the  passage  of  a  bridge,  the  Moorish 
prince,  who  accompanied  the  Master-general  of  the  West,  was 
suddenly  thrown  from  his  horse  into  the  river ;  the  officious 
haste  of  the  attendants  was  restrained  by  a  cruel  and  perfidi- 
ous smile  which  they  observed  on  the  countenance  of  Stilicho ; 
and  while  they  delayed  the  necessary  assistance,  the  unfortu- 
nate Mascezel  was  irrecoverably  drowned." 

The  joy  of  the  African  triumph  was  happily  connected  with 
the  nuptials  of  the  Emperor  Honorius,  and  of  his  cousin  Maria, 
Marriage  and  ^^^  daughter  of  Stilicho ;  and  this  equal  and  hon- 
HoDSrioL"'  orable  alliance  seemed  to  invest  the  powerful  min- 
A.i>.  398.  jg^gy  ^j|.j^  ^i^g  authority  of  a  parent  over  his  submis- 
sive pupil.     The  muse  of  Claudian  was  not  silent  on  this  pro- 


••  See  the  Theodosian  Code,  1.  ix.  tit.  xxxix.  leg.  3,  tit.  xl.  leg  19. 

"*  Stilicho,  who  claimed  an  equal  share  in  all  the  victories  of  Theodosius  and  his 
son,  particularly  asserts  that  Africa  was  recovered  by  the  wisdom  of  his  counsels 
(see  an  inscription  produced  by  Baronius). 

"  I  have  softened  the  narrative  of  Zosimns,  which,  in  its  crude  simplicity,  is  al- 
most incredible  (1.  v.  [c.  11]  p.  803).  Orosius  damns  the  victorious  general  (p. 
538  [1.  vii.  c.  86])  for  violating  the  right  of  sanctuary. 
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pitious  day  ;**  he  sang,  in  various  and  lively  strains,  the  hap- 
piness of  the  royal  pair,  and  the  glory  of  the  hero  who  con- 
firmed their  union  and  supported  their  throne.  The  ancient 
fables  of  Greece,  which  had  almost  ceased  to  be  the  object  of 
religious  faith,  were  saved  from  oblivion  by  the  genius  of  po- 
etry. The  picture  of  the  Cyprian  grove,  the  seat  of  harmony 
and  love ;  the  triumphant  progress  of  Venus  over  her  native 
seas,  and  the  mild  influence  which  her  presence  diffused  in  the 
palace  of  Milan,  express  to  every  age  the  natural  sentiments 
of  the  heart  in  the  just  and  pleasing  language  of  allegorical 
fiction.  But  the  amorous  impatience  which  Claudian  attrib- 
utes to  the  young  prince**  must  excite  the  smiles  of  the 
court ;  and  his  beauteous  spouse  (if  she  deserved  the  praise  of 
beauty)  had  not  much  to  fear  or  to  hope  from  the  pajssions  of 
her  lover.  Honorius  was  only  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  his 
age  ;  Serena,  the  mother  of  his  bride,  deferred,  by  art  or  per- 
suasion, the  consummation  of  the  royal  nuptials ;  Maria  died 
a  virgin,  after  she  had  been  ten  years  a  wife ;  and  the  chastity 
of  the  emperor  was  secured  by  the  coldness,  or  perhaps  the 
debility,  of  his  constitution.**  His  subjects,  who  attentively 
studied  the  character  of  their  young  sovereign,  discovered  that 
Honorius  was  without  passions,  and  consequently  without  tal- 
ents ;  and  that  his  feeble  and  languid  disposition  was  alike  in- 
capable of  discharging  the  duties  of  his  rank  or  of  enjoying 
the  pleasures  of  his  age.  In  his  early  youth  he  made  some 
progress  in  the  exercises  of  riding  and  drawing  the  bow  ;  but 


*"  Claadian,  as  the  poet-laureate,  composed  a  serioas  and  elaborate  epitlialamium 
of  340  lines ;  besides  some  gaj  fescennines,  which  were  sung  in  a  more  licentions 
tone  on  the  wedding  night. 

••  Cnlet  obvius  ire 

Jam  princeps,  tardumqne  ciipit  discedere  solem. 
Nobilis  baud  aliter  sonipes — 

(de  Naptiis  Honor,  et  Maris,  287}  and  more  freely  in  the  fescennines  112-126 
[iT.  Ui 

Dices,  0  qvoties,  hoc  mihi  dalcios 

Quam  flavos  cleeiea  vincere  Sarmatas. 


Tnm  Tictor  madido  prosilias  toro 
Noctumi  referens  vnliiera  proslii. 

**  See  Zosimus,  1.  y.  [c.  28]  p.  383. 
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he  soon  relinquished  these  fatiguing  occupations,  and  the 
amusement  of  feeding  poultry  became  the  serious  and  daily 
care  of  the  monarch  of  the  West,"  who  resigned  the  reins  of 
empire  to  the  firm  and  skilful  hand  of  his  guardian,  Stilicho. 
The  experience  of  history  will  countenance  the  suspicion  that 
a  prince  who  was  born  in  the  purple  received  a  worse  educa- 
tion than  the  meanest  peasant  of  his  dominions,  and  that  the 
ambitious  minister  suffered  him  to  attain  the  age  of  manhood 
without  attempting  to  excite  his  courage  or  to  enlighten  his 
understanding."  The  predecessors  of  Honorius  were  accus- 
tomed to  animate  by  their  example,  or  at  least  by  their  pres- 
ence, the  valor  of  the  legions ;  and  the  dates  of  their  laws  at- 
test the  perpetual  activity  of  their  motions  through  the  prov- 
inces of  the  Roman  world.  But  the  son  of  Theodosius  passed 
the  slumber  of  his  life  a  captive  in  his  palace,  a  stranger  in  his 
country,  and  the  patient,  almost  the  indifferent,  spectator  of 
the  ruin  of  the  Western  empire,  which  was  repeatedly  attacked, 
and  finally  subverted,  by  the  arms  of  the  barbarians.  In  the 
eventful  history  of  a  reign  of  twenty-eight  years,  it  will  seldom 
be  necessary  to  mention  the  name  of  the  Emperor  Honorius. 

•*  Procopias  de  Bell.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  2  [torn.  i.  p.  316,  edit.  Bonn.].  I  have  bor- 
rowed the  general  practice  of  Honorias,  without  adopting  the  singular,  and  indeed 
improbable,  tale  which  is  related  bj  the  Greek  historian. 

"The  lessons  of  Theodosius,  or  rather  Clandian  (iv. Cons.  Honor.  214-418) 
might  compose  a  fine  institution  for  the  future  prince  of  a  great  and  free  nation. 
It  was  far  above  Honorias  and  his  degenerate  subjects. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

Bevolt  of  the  Goths. — ^They  Plunder  Greece.— Two  Great  Inyasions  of  Italy  by 
Alaric  and  Radagaisas. — They  are  Repulsed  by  Stilicho. — ^Tbe  Germans  Over- 
run Gaul. — Usurpation  of  Constantine  in  the  West. — Disgrace  and  Death  of 
Stilicho. 

If  the  subjects  of  Rome  could  be  ignorant  of  their  obliga- 
tions to  the  great  Theodosius,  they  were  too  soon  convinced 
how  painfully  the  spirit  and  abilities  of  their  de- 
Goths.       *  ceased  emperor  had  supported  the  frail  and  mould- 
^^  ering  edifice  of  the  republic.    He  died  in  the  month 

of  January ;  and  before  the  end  of  the  winter  of  the  same 
year  the  Gothic  nation  was  in  arms.*  The  barbarian  auxil- 
iaries erected  their  independent  standard,  and  boldly  avowed 
the  hostile  designs  which  they  had  long  cherished  in  their  fe- 
rocious minds.  Their  countrymen,  who  had  been  condemned 
by  the  conditions  of  the  last  treaty  to  a  life  of  tranquillity 
and  labor,  deserted  their  fanns  at  the  first  sound  of  the  trum- 
pet, and  eagerly  resumed  the  weapons  which  they  had  reluc- 
tantly laid  down.  The  barriers  of  the  Danube  were  thrown 
open ;  the  savage  warriors  of  Scythia  issued  from  their  for- 
ests; and  the  uncommon  severity  of  the  winter  allowed  the 
poet  to  remark  "  that  they  rolled  their  ponderous  wagons  over 
the  broad  and  icy  back  of  the  indignant  river."  *  The  unhap- 
py natives  of  the  provinces  to  the  south  of  the  Danube  sub- 

'  The  revolt  of  the  Goths  and  the  blockade  of  Constanfinople  are  di8tinctly  men- 
tioned by  Claudian  (in  Kufin.  lii.  7-100),  Zoi»imu8  (1.  v.  [c.  5]  p.  292),  and  Joman- 
den  (De  Rebus  Geticis,  c.  29). 

•  Alii  per  terga  ferocis 

Dannbii  solidata  rnnnt ;  expertaqne  remos 

Fmngunt  stagna  rotis.  [Claud,  ib.  y.  24.] 

Clandian  and  Ovid  often  amuse  their  fancy  by  interchanging  the  metaphors  and 
properties  of  liquid  wafer  and  solul  ice.  Much  false  wit  has  been  expended  in 
this  eauy  exercise. 
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mitted  to  the  calamities  which,  in  the  course  of  twenty  years, 
were  almost  grown  familiar  to  their  imagination  ;  and  the  va- 
rious troops  of  barbarians  who  gloried  in  the  Gothic  name 
were  irregularly  spread  from  the  woody  shores  of  Dalmatia 
to  the  walls  of  Constantinople.'  The  interruption,  or  at  least 
the  diminution,  of  the  subsidy  which  the  Goths  had  receired 
from  the  prudent  liberality  of  Theodosius  was  the  specious 
pretence  of  their  revolt.  The  affront  was  embittered  by  their 
contempt  for  tlie  unwarlike  sons  of  Theodosius ;  and  their  re- 
sentment was  inflamed  by  the  weakness  or  treachery  of  the 
mitister  of  Arcadius.  The  frequent  visits  of  Kufinus  to  the 
camp  of  the  barbarians,  whose  arms  and  apparel  he  affected  to 
imitate,  were  considered  as  a  suflScient  evidence  of  his  guilty 
correspondence ;  and  the  public  enemy,  from  a  motive  either 
of  gratitude  or  of  policy,  was  attentive  amidst  the  general  dev- 
astation to  spare  the  private  estates  of  the  unpopular  prsefect. 
The  Goths,  instead  of  being  impelled  by  the  blind  and  head- 
strong passions  of  their  chiefs,  were  now  directed  by  the  bold 
and  artful  genius  of  Alaric.  That  renowned  leader  was  de- 
scended from  the  noble  race  of  the  Balti,*  which  yielded  only 
to  the  royal  dignity  of  the  Amali.  He  had  solicited  the  com- 
mand of  the  Roman  armies ;  and  the  imperial  court  provoked 
him  to  demonstrate  the  folly  of  their  refusal  and  the  impor- 

'  Jerome,  torn.  i.  p.  26  [Epist.  Ix.  torn.  i.  p.  342,  edit.  VallnrB.].  He  endeavors 
to  comfort  his  friend  Heliodorus,  Bishop  of  Altinum,  for  the  loss  of  his  nephew 
Nepotian  by  a  carioas  recapitulation  of  all  the  public  and  private  misfortunes  of 
the  times.     See  Tillemont,  M^m.  Eccl^s.  torn.  xii.  p.  200,  etc. 

*  BcUt/ut,  or  bold:  **origo  mirifica,"  says  Jornandes  (c.  29).  •  This  illustrious  race 
long  continued  to  flourish  in  France  in  th^  Gothic  province  of  Septimania,  or  Lan- 
guedoc,  under  the  corrupted  appellation  of  Baux ;  and  a  branch  of  that  family  af- 
terwards settled  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  (Grotius  in  Prolegom.  ad  Hist.  Gothic, 
p.  53).  The  Lords  of  fiaux,  near  Aries,  and  of  seventy-nine  subordinate  places, 
were  independent  of  the  Counts  of  Provence  (Longnerne,  Description  de  la  France, 
tom.  i.  p.  857).  

*  The  words  of  Jornandes  are:  *'(Alaricho)  erat  post  Amalos  secnnda  nobili- 
tas,  Baltharumque  ex  genere  origo  mirifica,  qui  dudiim  ob  andaciam  virtutis  Bal- 
tha,  id  est,  audax,  nomen  inter  suos  accepei-at."  The  construction  is  strange; 
bat  the  passage  means  that  the  noble  race  of  the  Balthie  were  so  called  from  the 
surname  of  Baitha,  given  to  Alaric  on  account  of  his  bravery.  See  Aschbach, 
Geschichte  der  Westgothen,  p.  66. — -S. 

III.— 20 
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tance  of  their  loss.  Whatever  hopes  might  be  entertained  of 
the  conquest  of  Constantinople,  the  judicious  general  soon 
abandoned  an  impracticable  enterprise.  In  the  midst  of  a  di" 
vided  court  and  a  discontented  people,  the  Emperor  Arcadius 
was  terrified  by  the  aspect  of  the  Gothic  arms ;  but  the  want 
of  wisdom  and  valor  was  supplied  by  the  strength  of  the  city ; 
and  the  fortifications,  both  of  the  sea  and  land,  might  securely 
brave  the  impotent  and  random  darts  of  the  barbarians.  Ala- 
ric  disdained  to  trample  any  longer  on  the  prostrate  and  ru- 
ined countries  of  Thrace  and  Dacia,  and  he  resolved  to  seek  a 
plentiful  harvest  of  fame  and  riches  in  a  province  which  had 
Jiitherto  escaped  the  ravages  of  war.* 

The  character  of  the  civil  and  military  officers  on  whom 
Rufinus  had  devolved  the  government  of  Greece  confirmed 
the  public  suspicion  that  he  had  betrayed  the  an- 
•marches  iDto  cicut  scat  of  frccdom  and  learning  to  the  Gothic 
A.P.3WJ.  invader.  The  proconsul  Antiochus  was  the  unwor- 
'"  '^  thy  son  of  a  respectable  father ;  and  Gerontius,  who 
•commanded  the  provincial  troops,  was  much  better  qualified 
to  execute  the  oppressive  orders  of  a  tyrant  than  to  defend 
with  courage  and  ability  a  country  most  remarkably  fortified 
by  the  hand  of  Nature.  Alaric  had  traversed  w^ithout  resist- 
ance the  plains  of  Macedonia  and  Thessaly  as  far  as  the  foot 
of  Mount  (Eta,  a  steep  and  woody  i-ange  of  hills  almost  im- 
pervious to  his  cavalry.  They  stretched  from  east  to  west  to 
the  edge  of  the  sea-shore,  and  left  between  the  precipice  and 
the  Malian  Gulf  an  interval  of  three  hundred  feet,  which  in 
some  places  was  contracted  to  a  road  capable  of  admitting 
only  a  single  carriage.*  In  this  narrow  pass  of  Thermopylae, 
where  Leonidas  and  the  three  hundred  Spartans  had  glorious- 
ly devoted  their  lives,  the  Goths  might  have  been  stopped  or 
♦destroyed  by  a  skilful  general ;  and  perhaps  the  view  of  that 
sacred  spot  might  have  kindled  some  sparks  of  military  ardor 
in  the  breasts  of  the  degenerate  Greeks.     The  troops  which 

*  Zosimus  (1.  V.  [c.  5]  p.  293-295)  is  our  best  gnide  for  the  conqnest  of  Greece ; 
bnt  the  hints  and  allusion  of  Clandian  are  so  many  rajs  of  historic  light. 

•  Compare  Herodotus  (1.  vii.  c.  1 76)  and  Livy  (xxxvi.  15).     The  narrow  en- 
trance of  Greece  was  probably* enlarged  by  each  successive  ravisher. 
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had  been  posted  to  defend  the  straits  of  Thermopylae  retired, 
as  they  were  directed,  without  attempting  to  disturb  the  se- 
cure and  rapid  passage  of  Alaric;'  and  the  fertile  fields  of 
Phocis  and  Boeotia  were  instantly  covered  by  a  deluge  of  bar- 
barians, who  massacred  the  males  of  an  age  to  bear  arms,  and 
drove  away  the  beautiful  females  with  the  spoil  and  cattle  of 
the  flaming  villages.  The  travellers  who  visited  Greece  sever- 
al years  afterwards  could  easily  discover  the  deep  and  bloody 
traces  of  the  march  of  the  Goths ;  and  Thebes  was  less  indebt- 
ed for  her  preservation  to  the  strength  of  her  seven  gates  than 
to  the  eager  haste  of  Alaric,  who  advanced  to  occupy  the  city 
of  Athens  and  the  important  harbor  of  the  Piraeus.  The  same 
impatience  urged  him  to  prevent  the  delay  and  danger  of  a 
siege  by  the  offer  of  a  capitulation ;  and  as  soon  as  the  Athe- 
nians heard  the  voice  of  the  Gothic  herald,  they  were  easily 
persuaded  to  deliver  the  greatest  part  of  their  wealth  as  the 
ransom  of  the  city  of  Minerva  and  its  inhabitants.  The  treaty 
was  ratified  by  solemn  oaths,  and  observed  with  mutual  fideli- 
ty. The  Gothic  prince,  with  a  small  and  select  train,  was  ad- 
mitted within  the  walls ;  he  indulged  himself  in  the  refresh- 
ment of  the  bath,  accepted  a  splendid  banquet  which  was  pro- 
vided by  the  magistrate,  and  affected  to  show  that  he  was  not 
ignorant  of  the  manners  of  civilized  nations.'  But  the  whole 
territory  of  Attica,  from  the  promontory  of  Sunium  to  the 
town  of  Megara,  was  blasted  by  his  baleful  presence ;  and,  if 
we  may  use  the  comparison  of  a  contemporary  philosopher, 
Athens  itself  resembled  the  bleeding  and  empty  skin  of  a 
slanghtered  victim.  The  distance  between  Megara  and  Cor- 
inth could  not  much  exceed  thirty  miles ;  but  the  bad  road — 

'  He  passed,  says  Ennapius  (in  Vit  Philosoph.  p.  93,  edit.  Commelin,  1596), 
through  the  straits,  tid.  t&v  mikiav  (of  Thermopylse)  vaprJiKQiVj  wrvsp  did  arciSiov, 
Kai  IwoKpoTOv  irtdiov  Tp€x*»fv. 

"  In  obedience  to  Jerome  and  Claudian  (in  Rafin.  1.  ii.  191),  I  hare  mixed  some 
darker  colors  in  the  mild  representation  of  Zosimas,  who  wished  to  soften  the  ca- 
lamities of  Athens. 

Kec  fera  Cecropins  traxissent  yincala  matres. 
Synesins  [Epist.  cxxxv.  p.  272,  ediL  Petay.)  observes  that  Athens,  whose  suffer- 
ings he  impntes  to  the  proconsnl's  ararice,  was  at  that  time  less  famous  for  her 
schools  of  philosophy  than  for  her  trade  of  honey. 
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an  expressive  name  which  it  still  bears  among  the  Greeks — ■ 
was,  or  might  easily  have  been  made,  impassable  for  the  march 
of  an  enemy.  The  thick  and  gloomy  woods  of  Mount  Ci- 
thseron  covered  the  inland  country ;  the  Scironian  rocks  ap- 
proached the  water's  edge  and  hung  over  the  narrow  and 
winding  path,  which  was  confined  above  six  miles  along  the 
sea-shore.'  The  passage  of  those  rocks,  so  infamous  in  every 
age,  was  termiuated  by  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth ;  and  a  small 
body  of  firm  and  intrepid  soldiers  might  have  successfully  de- 
fended a  temporary  intrenchment  of  five  or  six  miles,  from 
the  Ionian  to  the  JEgean  Sea.  The  confidence  of  the  cities 
of  Poloponnesus  in  their  natural  rampart  had  tempted  them 
to  neglect  the  care  of  their  antique  walls ;  and  the  avarice  of 
the  Roman  governors  had  exhausted  and  betrayed  the  unhap- 
py province."  Corinth,  Argos,  Sparta,  yielded  without  resist- 
ance to  the  arms  of  the  Goths ;  and  the  most  fortunate  of  the 
inhabitants  were  saved  by  death  from  beholding  the  slavery 
of  their  families  and  the  conflagration  of  their  cities."  The 
vases  and  statues  were  distributed  among  the  barbarians  with 
more  regard  to  the  value  of  the  materials  than  to  the  elegance 
of  the  workmanship.  The  female  captives  submitted  to  the 
laws  of  war ;  the  enjoyment  of  beauty  was  the  reward  of  val- 
or ;  and  the  Greeks  could  not  reasonably  complain  of  an  abuse 
which  was  justified  by  the  example  of  the  heroic  times."   The 

•  Vallata  man  Scironia  rapes, 

Et  duo  continuo  connectens  sequora  muro 

Isthmos.  Clandian  de  Bell.  Getico,  188. 

The  Scironian  rocks  are  described  by  Fansanias  (1.  i.  c.  44,  p.  107,  edit.  Kahn) 
and  oar  modem  travellers,  Wheeler  (p.  436)  and  Chandler  (p.  298).  Hadrian 
made  the  road  passable  for  two  carriages  [Faasan.  i.  c.  44,  §  6,  edit.  Bekker]. 

'^  Clandian  (in  Rufin.  I.  ii.  186,  and  De  Bello  Getico,  611,  etc.)  vagaely,  though 
fbrcibly,  delineates  the  scene  uf  rapine  and  destruction. 

'*  Tpic  fiaxape^  Aavaol  Kal  nrpaKis,  etc.  These  generons  lines  of  Homer 
(Odyss.  I.  V.  306)  were  transcribed  by  one  of  the  captive  youths  of  Corinth ;  and 
the  tears  of  Mummius  may  prove  that  the  rude  conqueror,  though  he  was  igno- 
rant of  the  value  of  an  original  picture,  possessed  the  purest  source  of  good  taste, 
a  benevolent  heart  (Plutarch,  Symposiac.  1.  ix.  tom.  ii.  p.  737,  edit.  Wechel.  [torn, 
viii.  p.  939,  edit.  Reiske]). 

"  Homer  perpetually  describes  the  exemplary  patience  of  these  female  captives, 
who  gave  their  charms,  and  even  their  hearts,  to  the  murderers  of  their  fathers, 
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descendants  of  that  extraordinary  people  who  had  considered 
valor  and  discipline  as  the  walls  of  Sparta  no  longer  remem- 
bered the  generous  reply  of  their  ancestors  to  an  invader  more 
formidable  than  Alaric :  "  If  thou  art  a  god,  thou  wilt  not  hurt 
those  who  have  never  injured  thee ;  if  thou  art  a  man,  advance, 
and  thpu  wilt  find  men  equal  to  thyself."  "  From  Thermop- 
ylae to  Sparta  the  leader  of  the  Goths  pursued  his  victorious 
march  without  encountering  any  mortal  antagonists ;  but  one 
of  the  advocates  of  expiring  paganism  has  confidently  assert- 
ed that  the  walls  of  Athens  were  guarded  by  the  goddess  Mi- 
nerva, with  her  formidable  -^gis,  and  by  the  angry  phantom  of 
Achilles,"  and  that  the  conqueror  was  dismayed  by  the  pres- 
ence of  the  hostile  deities  of  Greece.  In  an  age  of  miracles 
it  would  perhaps  be  unjust  to  dispute  the  claim  of  the  histo- 
rian Zosimus  to  the  common  benefit,  yet  it  cannot  be  dissem- 
bled that  the  mind  of  Alaric  was  ill  prepared  to  receive,  either 
in  sleeping  or  waking  visions,  the  impressions  of  Greek  super- 
stition. The  songs  of  Homer  and  the  fame  of  Achilles  had 
probably  never  reached  the  ear  of  the  illiterate  barbarian; 
and  the  Christian  faith,  which  he  had  devoutly  embraced, 
taught  him  to  despise  the  imaginary  deities  of  Home  and 
Athens.  The  invasion  of  the  Goths,  instead  of  vindicating 
the  honor,  contributed,  at  least  accidentally,  to  extirpate  the 
last  remains  of  paganism ;  and  the  mysteries  of  Ceres,  which 
had  subsisted  eighteen  hundred  years,  did  not  survive  the  de- 
struction of  Eleusis  and  the  calamities  of  Greece." 

The  last  hope  of  a  people  who  could  no  longer  depend  on 

brothel's,  etc.  Such  a  passion  (of  Eriphyle  for  Achilles)  is  touched  with  admira- 
ble delicacy  by  Racine. 

"  Plutarch  (in  Pyrrho  [c.  26],  torn.  ii.  p.  471,  edit.  Briiin)  gives  the  genuine  an- 
swer in  the  Laconic  dialect.  Pyrrhus  attacked  Sparta  with  25,000  foot,  2000 
horse,  and  24  elephants ;  and  the  defence  of  that  open  town  is  a  fine  comment  on 
the  laws  of  Lycnrgus,  even  in  the  last  stage  of  decay. 

^*  Such,  perhaps,  as  Homer  (Iliad,  xx.  164)  has  so  nobly  painted  him. 

"  Ennapius  (in  Vit.  Philosoph.  p.  90-93)  intimates  that  a  troop  of  monks  be- 
trayed Greece  and  followed  the  Gothic  camp.* 


*  The  expression  is  carious :  ToiavraQ  cdirif  rdc  irvKaQ  avkhO^t  r^c  'EXXa^oc 
$re  rwv  rd.  ^taid  IfiaTia  ixovriav,  rriewXi^ru>f  Tpo<rirapC(ffcX06vrwv  dffiPua, — ViU 
Max.  t.  i.  p.  53,  edit.  Boissonade.— M. 
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tlieir  arms,  their  gods,  or  their  sovereign  was  placed  in  the 
powerful  assistance  of  the  General  of  the  West;  and 
uckcd  by  Stilicho,  who  had  not  been  permitted  to  repulse,  ad- 
A.i>.39T*  vanced  to  chastise,  the  invaders  of  Greece."*  A  nu- 
merous fleet  was  equipped  in  the  ports  of  Italy ;  and 
the  troops,  after  a  short  and  prosperous  navigation  over  the 
Ionian  Sea,  were  safely  disembarked  on  the  isthmus,  near  the 
ruins  of  Corinth.  The  woody  and  mountainous  country  of 
Arcadia,  the  fabulous  residence  of  Pan  and  the  Dryads,  be- 
came the  scene  of  a  long  and  doubtful  conflict  between  two 
generals  not  unworthy  of  each  other.  The  skill  and  perse- 
verance of  the  Roman  at  length  prevailed ;  and  the  Goths,  af- 
ter sustaining  a  considerable  loss  from  disease  and  desertion, 
gradually  retreated  to  the  lofty  mountain  of  Pholoe,  near  the 
sources  of  the  Peneus  and  on  the  frontiers  of  Elis — sl  saci'ed 
country,  which  had  formerly  been  exempted  from  the  calami- 
ties of  war."  The  camp  of  the  barbarians  was  immediately 
besieged ;  the  waters  of  the  river"  were  diverted  into  another 

''  For  Stilicho's  Greek  war  compare  the  honest  narrative  of  Zosimus  (1.  v. 
[c.  7]  p.  295,  296)  with  the  carious  cii-euinstnntial  flatter}'  of  Claudian  (i.  Cons. 
Stilich.  1.  i.  172-186;  iv.  Cons.  Hon.  '\r>d-iS7).  As  the  event  was  not  glorious, 
it  is  artfully  thrown  into  the  shade. 

^^  The  troops  who  marched  through  Elis  delivered  up  their  arms.  This  secu- 
rity enriched  the  Eleans,  who  were  lovers  of  a  rural  life.  Kiches  begat  pride ; 
they  disdained  their  privilege,  and  they  suffered.  Polybius  advises  them  to  re- 
tire once  more  within  their  magic  circle.  See  a  learned  and  judicious  discourse 
on  the  Olympic  games,  which  Mr.  West  has  prefixed  to  his  translation  of  Pindar. 

*"  Claudian  (in  iv.  Cons.  Hon.  480)  alludes  to  the  fact  without  naming  the  river, 
perhaps  the  Alpheus  (i.  Cons.  Stil.  L  i  185). 

Et  Alpheus  Geticis  angustus  acervis 

Tardior  ad  Siculos  etiamnum  pergit  amores. 

Yet  I  should  prefer  the  Peneus,  a  shallow  stream  in  a  wide  and  deep  bed,  which 
runs  through  Elis  and  fnlls  into  the  sea  below  Cyllene.  It  had  been  joined  with 
the  Alpheus  to  cleanse  the  Augean  stable  (Cellarius,  torn.  i.  p.  760.  Chandler's 
Travels,  p.  28(5).  

•  The  invasion  of  Alaric  began  in  895  and  was  continued  in  396,  not  in  396  and 
397,  as  Gibbon  stares.  There  were  two  expeditions  of  Stilicho  into  Greece,  which 
are  confounded  by  Zorimns.  In  a.d.  395  Stilicho  crossed  the  Alps  in  order  to  en- 
counter Alaric,  and  reached  Thessaly,  which  had  been  already  plundered,  but  be- 
fore Alaric  had  penetrated  into  Southern  Greece.  In  Thc-saly  he  whs  stopped  by 
an  order  of  the  Byzantine  Court  (Claudian  in  Rufiii.  1.  ii.  124J  179-19.")).  In  the 
second  expedition' (896),  Stilicho  met  Alaric  in  Peloponnesus,  as  Gibbon  relates. 
See  Clinton,  Fast.  Rom.  vol  i.  p.  534,  536, 537.— S. 
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channel ;  and  while  they  labored  under  the  intolerable  pres- 
sure of  thirst  and  hunger,  a  strong  line  of  cireumvallation  was 
formed  to  prevent  their  escape.  After  these  precautions,  Stil- 
icho,  too  confident  of  victory,  retired  to  enjoy  his  triumph  in 
the  theatrical  games  and  lascivious  dances  of  the  Greeks ;  his 
soldiers,  deserting  their  standards,  spread  themselves  over  the 
country  of  their  allies,  which  they  stripped  of  all  that  had  been 
saved  from  the  rapacious  hands  of  the  enemy.  Alaric  appears 
to  have  seized  the  favorable  moment  to  execute  one  of  those 
hardy  enterprises  in  which  the  abilities  of  a  general  are  dis- 
played with  more  genuine  lustre  than  in  the  tumult  of  a  day 
of  battle.  To  extricate  himself  from  the  prison  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, it  was  necessary  that  he  should  pierce  the  intrenchments 
which  surrounded  his  camp ;  that  he  should  perform  a  difficult 
and  dangerous  march  of  thirty  miles,  as  far  as  the  Gulf  of  Cor- 
inth ;  and  that  he  should  transport  his  troops,  his  captives,  and 
his  spoil  over  an  arm  of  the  sea  which,  in  the  narrow  interval 
between  Khium  and  the  opposite  shore,  is  at  least  half  a  mile 
Escapes  to  ^^^  breadth."*  The  operations  of  Alaric  must  have 
Epirns.  jjggjj  secret,  prudent,  and  rapid,  since  the  Roman 

general  Was  confounded  by  the  intelligence  that  the  Goths, 
who  had  eluded  his  efforts,  were  in  full  possession  of  the  im- 
poi*tant  province  of  Epirus.  This  unfortunate  delay  allowed 
Alaric  sufficient  time  to  conclhde  the  treaty  which  he  secret- 
ly negotiated  with  the  ministers  of  Constantinople.     The  ap- 

*•  Strabo,  1.  viii.  p.  51 7  [p.  SS5,  edit.  Casaab.].  Plin.  Hist  Natnr.  iv.  3.  Whee- 
ler, p.  808.  ("handler,  p.  275.  They  measured  from  different  points  the  distance 
between  tlie  two  lands.    

*  Gibbon  follows  Zosimns ;  bat,  according  to  Claadian,  Alaric  did  not  owe  bis 
escape  to  the  negligence  of  Stilicho,  but  to  his  intrigues  with  the  Court  of  Constan- 
tinople, which  he  was  aware  was  jealous  and  distrustful  of  Stilicho*s  presence  in 
Greece.  Stilicho  was  ordered  to  return  to  Italy,  and  Alaric  was  permitted  to 
withdraw  from  his  dangerous  position. 

Extinctusque  fores,  ni  te  sub  nomine  legum 
Proditio,  rcgnique  favor  tegisset  Eoi. 

De  Bell.  Get.  517. 

The  authority  of  Claadian  is  followed  by  Aschbach  (Gesch.  der  Westgothen,  p. 
70) ;  and  his  statement  might  be  received  without  hesitation  in  opposition  to  so 
careless  a  writer  as  Zo^imus  were  he  not  the  professed  panegyrist  of  Stilicho. 
Gibbon  seeks  to  reconcile  the  two  authorities  by  making  the  treaty  with  the  By- 
zflntine  court  subsequent  to  the  escape  of  Alaric  into  Epirus. — S. 
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prehension  of  a  civil  war  compelled  Stilicho  to  retire,  at  the 
haughty  mandate  of  his  rivals,  from  the  dominions  of  Area- 
dins;  and  he  respected  in  the  enemy  of  Kome  the  honora- 
ble character  of  the  ally  and  servant  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
East. 

A  Grecian  philosopher'*  who  visited  Constantinople  soon 
after  the  death  of  Theodosius  published  his  liberal  opinions 
concerning  the  duties  of  kings  and  the  state  of  the 
declared  Komau  republic.  Synesius  observes  and  deplores 
geueraf  of  thc  fatal  abusc  which  the  imprudent  bounty  of  the 
luyiicam,  ktc  cmpcror  had  introduced  into  the  military  ser- 
vice. The  citizens  and  subjects  had  purchased  an 
exemption  from  the  indispensable  duty  of  defending  their 
country,  which  was  supported  by  the  arms  of  barbarian  mer- 
cenaries. The  fugitives  of  Scythia  were  permitted  to  disgrace 
the  illustrious  dignities  of  the  empire ;  their  ferocious  youth, 
who  disdained  the  salutary  restraint  of  laws,  were  more  anx- 
ious to  acquire  the  riches  than  to  imitate  the  arts  of  a  people 
the  object  of  their  contempt  and  hatred ;  and  the  power  of 
the  Goths  was  the  stone  of  Tantalus,  perpetually  suspended 
over  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  devoted  State.  The  measures 
which  Synesius  recommends  are  the  dictates  of  a  bold  and  gen- 
erous patriot.  He  exhorts  the  emperor  to  revive  th^  courage 
of  his  subjects  by  the  example  of  manly  virtue ;  to  banish  lux- 
ury from  the  court  and  from  the  camp ;  to  substitute  in  the 
place  of  the  barbarian  mercenaries  an  army  of  men  interested 
in  the  defence  of  their  laws  and  of  their  property ;  to  force,  in 
such  a  moment  of  public  danger,  the  mechanic  from  his  shop 
and  the  philosopher  from  his  school ;  to  rouse  the  indolent 
citizen  from  his  dream  of  pleasure ;  and  to  arm,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  agriculture,  the  hands  of  the  laborious  husbandman. 
At  the  head  of  such  troops,  who  might  deserve  the  name  and 
would  display  the  spirit  of  Komans,  he  animates  the  son  of 

^  Synesius  passed  three  years  (a.d.  897-400)  at  Constantinople  as  depotv  froro 
Cyrene  to  the  Emperor  Arcadias.  He  presented  him  with  a  crown  of  gold,  and 
pronounced  before  him  the  instructive  oration  De  Regno  (p.  1-32,  edit.  Petav. 
Paris,  1612).  The  philosopher  was  made  Bishop  of  Ptolemais,  a.d.  410,  and 
died  about  430.    See  Tillemont,  M^m.  Eccl^s.  torn.  xii.  p.  499,  554,  683-C85. 
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TheodosiuB  to  encounter  a  race  of  barbarians  who  were  desti- 
tute of  any  real  courage ;  and  never  to  lay  down  his  aftns  till 
he  had  chased  them  far  away  into  the  solitudes  of  Scythia,  or 
had  reduced  them  to  the  state  of  ignominious  servitude  which 
the  Lacedaemonians  formerly  imposed  on  the  captive  Helots.** 
The  Court  of  Arcadius  indulged  the  zeal,  applauded  the  elo- 
quence, and  neglected  the  advice  of  Synesius.  Perhaps  the 
philosopher,  who  addresses  the  Emperor  of  the  East  in  the 
language  of  reason  and  virtue  which  he  might  have  used  to 
a  Spartan  king,  had  not  condescended  to  form  a  practicable 
scheme,  consistent  with  the  temper  and  circumstances  of  a  de- 
generate age.  Perhaps  the  pride  of  the  ministers,  whose  busi- 
ness was  seldom  interrupted  by  reflection,  might  reject,  as 
wild  and  visionary,  every  proposal  which  exceeded  the  meas- 
ure of  their  capacity  and  deviated  from  the  forms  and  prece- 
dents of  office.  While  the  oration  of  Synesius  and  the  down- 
fall of  the  barbarians  were  the  topics  of  popular  conversation, 
an  edict  was  published  at  Constantinople  which  declared  the 
promotion  of  Alaric  to  the  rank  of  Master-general  of  the  East- 
ern Illjricum.  The  Roman  provincials,  and  the  allies  who  had 
respected  the  faith  of  treaties,  were  justly  indignant  that  the 
ruin  of  Greece  and  Epirus  should  be  so  liberally  rewarded. 
The  Gothic  conqueror  was  received  as  a  lawful  magistrate  in 
the  cities  which  he  had  so  lately  besieged.  The  fathei-s  whose 
sons  he  had  massacred,  the  husbands  whose  wives  he  had  vio- 
lated, were  subject  to  his  authority ;  and  the  success  of  his  re- 
bellion encouraged  the  ambition  of  every  leader  of  the  foreign 
mercenaries.  The  use  to  which  Alaric  applied  his  new  com- 
mand distinguishes  the  firm  and  judicious  character  of  his  pol- 
icy. He  issued  his  orders  to  the  four  magazines  and  manufact- 
ures of  offensive  and  defensive  arms — Margus,  Ratiaria,  NaiS' 
sus,  and  Thessalonica — to  provide  his  troops  with  an  extraor- 
dinary supply  of  shields,  helmets,  swords,  and  spears ;  the  un- 
happy provincials  were  compelled  to  forge  the  instruments  of 
their  own  destruction ;  and  the  barbarians  removed  the  only 
defect  which  had  sometimes  disappointed  the  efforts  of  their 

*^  Synesius  de  Regno,  p.  21-26. 
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courage."  The  birth  of  Alaric,  the  glory  of  his  past  exploits, 
and  the  confidence  in  his  future  designs  insensibly  united  the 
body  of  the  nation  under  his  victorious  standard ;  and,  with  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  barbarian  chieftains,  the  Master-gen- 
eral of  lUyricum  was  elevated,  according  to  ancient  custom,  on 
and  king  of  *  shield,  and  solemnly  proclaimed  king  of  the  Visi- 
theViBigoths.  goths."  Armed  with  this  double  power,' seated  on 
the  verge  of  the  two  empires,  he  alternately  sold  his  deceitful 
promises  to  the  courts  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius,"  till  he  de- 
clared and  executed  his  resolution  of  invading  the  dominions 
of  the  West.  The  provinces  of  Europe  which  belonged  to  the 
Eastern  emperor  were  already  exhausted,  those  of  Asia  were 
inaccessible,  and  the  strength  of  Constantinople  had  resisted 
his  attack.  But  he  was  tempted  by  the  fame,  the  beauty,  the 
wealth  of  Italy,  which  he  had  twice  visited ;  and  he  secretly 
aspired  to  plant  the  Gotliic  standard  on  the  walls  of  Rome, 
and  to  enrich  his  army  with  the  accumulated  spoils  of  three 
hundred  triumphs." 

The  scarcity  of  facts"  and  the  uncertainty  of  dates^^  oppose 

"  qui  foedera  rumpit 

Ditatar:  qui  servMi,  eget:  vastntor  Achivie 
Gentis,  et  Epirum  nuper  populatus  inuliam 
Pnesidet  Illvrico :  jam,  quos  obsedit,  amicos 
Ingreditur  miiros ;  illis  i-espunsa  daturus 
Quoram  conjugibas  potitur,  natosque  pereinit. 

Claudian  in  Eatrop.  I.  ii.  212.  Alaric  applauds  bU  own  policy  (De  Bell.  Getico, 
533-543)  in  the  use  which  he  had  made  of  this  lUyrian  jurisdiction. 

"  Jornandes,  c.  29,  p.  651  [edit.  Grot.  1655 ;  p.  81,  edit  Lugd.  B.  1597].  The 
Gothic  historian  adds,  with  unusual  spirit,  *'Cum  suis  deliberans  suasit  suo  labore 
quserere  regna,  quam  alienis  per  otinm  subjacere." 

••  Diseors  odiisque  anceps  civilibns  orbis 

Non  sua  vis  tutata  diu,  dum  fcedera  fallax 

Ludit,  et  alternae  perjuria  venditat  auhe. — Claud,  de  Bell.  Get  565. 

*  Alpibus  Italian  ruptis  penetrahis  ad  Urbem. 

This  authentic  prediction  was  announced  by  Alaric,  or  at  least  by  Claudian  (De 
Bell.  Getico,  547),  seven  years  before  the  event.  But  as  it  was  not  accomplished 
within  the  term  which  has  been  rashly  fixed,  the  interpreters  escaped  through  an 
ambiguous  meaning. 

^  Our  best  materials  are  970  verses  of  Claudian,  in  the  poem  on  the  Getic  war, 
and  the  beginning  of  that  which  celebrates  the  sixth  consulship  of  Honorius.  Zo- 
simuB  is  totally  silent ;  and  we  are  reduced  to  such  scraps,  or  rather  ciiimbs,  as  we 
can  pick  from  Orosius  and  the  Chronicles. 

*^  Notwithstanding  the  gross  errors  of  Jornandes,  who  confounds  the  Italian 
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our  attempts  to  describe  the  circamstances  of  the  fii*st  invasion 
of  Italy,  by  the  arms  of  Alaric.    His  march,  perhaps 
Italy.  from  Thessalonipa,  through  the  warlike  and  hostile 

^'*"  country  of  Pannouia,  as  far  as  the  foot  of  the  Julian 

Alps;  his  passage  of  those  mountains,  which  were  strongly 
guarded  by  troops  and  intrenchments ;  the  siege  of  Aquileia, 
and  the  conquest  of  the  provinces  of  Istria  and  Venetia  ap- 
pear to  have  employed  a  considerable  time.  Unless  his  oper- 
ations were  extremely  cautious  and  slow,  the  length  of  the  in- 
terval would  suggest  a  probable  suspicion  that  the  Gothic  king 
retreated  towards  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  reinforced  his 
army  with  fresh  swarms  of  bar.barian8,  before  he  again  attempt- 
ed to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  Italy.*  Since  the  public  and 
important  events  escape  the  diligence  of  the  historian,  he  may 
amuse  himself  with  contemplating  for  a  moment  the  influence 
of  the  arms  of  Alaric  on  the  fortunes  of  two  obscure  individ- 
uals, a  presbyter  of  Aquileia  and  a  husbandman  of  Verona. 
The  learned  Rufinus,  who  was  summoned  by  his  enemies  to 
appear  before  a  Roman  synod,"  wisely  preferred  the  dangers 
of  a  besieged  city ;  and  the  barbarians,  who  furiously  shook 
the  walls  of  Aquileia,  might  save  him  from  the  cruel  sentence 
of  another  heretic,  who,  at  the  request  of  the  same  bishops,  was 
severely  whipped  and  condemned  to  perpetual  exile  on  a  des- 
ert island."     The  old  man^'*  who  had  passed  his  simple  and 

ware  of  Alaric  (c.  29),  his  date  of  the  consulship  of  Stilicho  and  Aurelian  (a.d. 
400)  is  firm  and  respectable.  It  is  certain  from  Claudian  (Tiliemonr,  Hist,  des 
Erop.  torn.  V.  p.  804)  that  the  battle  of  PoUeniia  was  fought  a.d.  403 ;  but  we 
cannot  easily  fill  the  inter\'al. 

*"  Tantiim  Romnnse  nrbis  judicium  fugis,  ut  mngis  obsidionem  barbaricam, 
qunm  pacaice  nrbis  judicium  velis  sustinere. — Jerome,  torn.  ii.  p.  239.  Kufinus 
Qiiderstood  his  own  danger;  the  peaceful  city  was  inflamed  by  the  beldam  Mar- 
cella  and  the  rest  of  Jerome's  faction. 

^  Jovinian,  the  enemy  of  fasts  and  of  celibacy,  who  was  persecated  and  insulted 
by  the  furious  Jerome  (Jortin's  Remarks,  vol.  iv.  p.  104,  etc.).  See  the  original 
edict  of  banishment  in  the  Theodosian  Code,  1.  xvi.  tit.  y.  leg.  53. 

"*  This  epigram  (I)e  Sene  Veronensi  qui  suburbium  nusquam  egressus  est)  is  one 

■  The  events  which  Gibbon  supposes  to  have  Uiken  place  in  400-402  are  uncer- 
tain. We  only  know  that  Alaric  crossed  the  Alps  in  the  winter  of  402  (Claudian, 
vi.  Cons.  Honor.  440,  Rell.  Get.  471),  enrerad  Italy  towards  the  close  of  this  year, 
and  fought  the  battle  of  Pollen tia  on  Easter  Day,  403.  See  Clinton,  Fasti  Rom. 
vol.  i.  p.  660.— S, 
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innocent  life  in  the  neighborhood  of  Verona,  was  a  stranger  to 
the  quarrels  both  of  kings  and  of  bishops.  His  pleasures,  his 
desires,  his  knowledge,  were  confined  within  the  little  circle  of 
his  paternal  farm ;  and  a  staff  supported  his  aged  steps  on  the 
same  ground  where  he  had  sported  in  his  infancy.  Yet  even 
this  humble  and  rustic  felicity  (which  Claudian  describes  with 
so  much  truth  and  feeling)  was  still  exposed  to  the  undistin- 
guisbing  rage  of  war.  His  trees,  his  old  contemporary  trees," 
must  blaze  in  the  conflagration  of  the  whole  country ;  a  de- 
tachment of  Gothic  cavalry  might  sweep  away  his  cottage  and 
his  family ;  and  the  power  of  Alaric  could  destroy  this  hap- 
piness which  he  was  not  able  either  to  taste  or  to  bestow. 
"  Fame,"  says  the  poet,  "  encircling  with  terror  her  gloomy 
wings,  proclaimed  the  march  of  the  barbarian  army,  and  filled 
Italy  with  consternation."  The  apprehensions  of  each  indi- 
vidual were  increased  in  just  proportion  to  the  measure  of  his 
fortune ;  and  the  most  timid,  who  had  already  embarked  their 
valuable  effects,  meditated  their  escape  to  the  island  of  Sicily 
or  the  African  coast.  The  public  distress  was  aggravated  by 
the  fears  and  reproaches  of  superstition."  Every  hour  pro- 
duced some  horrid  tale  of  strange  and  portentous  accidents. 
The  pagans  deplored  the  neglect  of  omens  and  the  interrup- 
tion of  sacrifices ;  but  the  Christians  still  derived  some  comfort 
from  the  powerful  intercession  of  the  saints  and  martyrs." 

The  Emperor  Honorius  was  distinguished  above  his  sub- 
jects by  the  pre-eminence  of  fear  as  well  as  of  rank.     The 

of  the  earliest  and  most  pleasing  compositions  of  Claadian.  Cowley^s  imitation 
(Hurd's  edition,  vol.  ii.  p.  241)  has  some  nataral  and  happy  strokes ;  bat  it  is  mach 
inferior  to  the  original  portrait,  which  is  evidently  drawn  from  the  life. 

"  Ingentem  meminit  parvo  qni  germine  quercum 

.^uoevumque  vidct  consenuisse  nemas. 

A  neighboring  wood  born  with  himself  he  sees, 
And  loves  his  old  contemporary  trees. 

In  this  passage  Cowley  is  perhaps  superior  to  his  original ;  and  the  English  poet, 
who  was  a  good  botanist,  has  concealed  the  oak»  under  a  more  general  expression. 

"  Claadian  de  Bell.  Get.  199-266.  He  may  seem  prolix;  bat  fear  and  super- 
stition occupied  as  large  a  space  in  the  minds  of  the  Italians. 

"  From  the  passages  of  Paulinas  which  Baronins  has  produced  (Annal.  Eccles. 
A.D.  403,  No.  51)  it  is  manifest  that  the  general  alarm  had  pervaded  all  Italy,  as 
far  as  Nola,  in  Campania,  where  that  famous  penitent  had  fixed  his  abode. 
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pride  and  Inxiiry  in  which  he  was  educated  had  not  allowed 
Honorius  ^"^  ^  suspect  that  there  existed  on  the  earth  any 
Mnan!**™  power  presumptuous  enough  to  invade  the  repose 
A.D.  408.  ^f  ^]^Q  successor  of  Augustus.  The  arts  of  flattery 
concealed  the  impending  danger  till  Alaric  approached  the 
palace  of  Milan.  But  when  the  sound  of  war  had  awakened 
the  young  emperor,  instead  of  flying  to  arms  with  the  spirit, 
or  even  the  rashness,  of  his  age,  he  eagerly  listened  to  those 
timid  counsellors  who  proposed  to  convey  his  sacred  person 
and  his  faithful  attendants  to  some  secure  and  distant  station 
in  the  provinces  of  Gaul.  Stilicho  alone"  had  courage  and 
authority  to  resist  this  disgraceful  measure,  whicli  would  have 
abandoned  Bome  and  Italy  to  the  barbarians;  but  as  the 
troops  of  the  palace  had  been  lately  detached  to  the  Ehsetian 
frontier,  and  as  the  resource  of  new  levies  was  slow  and  pre- 
carious, the  General  of  the  West  could  only  promise  that,  if 
the  Court  of  Milan  would  maintain  their  ground  during  his 
absence,  he  would  soon  return  with  an  army  equal  to  the  en- 
counter of  the  Gothic  king.  Without  losing  a  moment  (while 
each  moment  was  so  important  to  the  public  safety),  Stilicho 
hastily  embarked  on  the  Larian  lake,  ascended  the  mountains 
of  ice  and  snow  amidst  the  severity  of  an  Alpine  winter,  and 
suddenly  repressed,  by  his  unexpected  presence,  the  enemy 
who  had  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  Khsetia."  The  barba- 
rians, perhaps  some  tribes  of  the  Alemanni,  respected  the  firm- 
ness of  a  chief  who  still  assumed  the  language  of  command ; 
and  the  choice  which  he  condescended  to  make  of  a  select 
number  of  their  bravest  youth  was  considered  as  a  mark  of 
his  esteem  and  favor.  The  cohorts,  who  were  delivered  from 
the  neighboring  foe,  diligently  repaired  to  the  imperial  stand- 
ard ;  and  Stilicho  issued  his  orders  to  the  most  remote  troops 
of  the  West,  to  advance,  by  rapid  marches,  to  the  defence  of 
Honorius  and  of  Italy.     The  fortresses  of  the  Ehine  were 

**  ** Solus  erat  Stilicho,'*  etc.,  » the  exclusiye  commendation  which  Clandian  be- 
stoAVB  (Do  Bell.  Get.  267),  without  condescending  to  except  the  emperor.  How  in- 
significant mnst  Honorins  hare  appeared  in  his  own  court! 

*  The  face  of  the  coantry  and  the  hardiness  of  Stilicho  are  finely  described  (De 
Bell.  Get.  840-868). 
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abandoned ;  and  the  safety  of  Gaul  was  protected  only  by  the 
faith  of  the  Germans  and  the  ancient  terror  of  the  Roman 
name.  Even  the  legion  which  had  been  stationed  to  guard 
the  wall  of  Britain  against  the  Caledonians  of  the  North  was 
hastily  recalled  ;"  and  a  numerous  body  of  the  cavalry  of  the 
Alani  was  persuaded  to  engage  in  the  service  of  the  emperor, 
who  anxiously  expected  the  return  of  his  general.  The  pru- 
dence and  vigor  of  Stilicho  were  conspicuous  on  this  occasion, 
which  revealed,  at  the  same  time,  the  weakness  of  the  falling 
empire.  The  legions  of  Rome,  which  had  long  since  lan- 
guished in  the  gradual  decay  of  discipline  and  courage,  were 
exterminated  by  the  Gothic  and  civil  wars ;  and  it  was  found 
impossible,  without  exhausting  and  exposing  the  provinces,  to 
assemble  an  army  for  the  defence  of  Italy. 

When  Stilicho  seemed  to  abandon  his  sovereign  in  the  un- 
guarded palace  of  Milan,  he  had  probably  calculated  the  term 
„  ,  ,  of  his  absence,  the  distance  of  the  enemy,  and  the 

He  Is  panned  i         i  .    i  i     i     .  i  tt 

aiid  besieged  obstaclcs  that  miffbt  retard  their  march.  He  pnn- 
cipally  depended  on  the  nvers  of  Italy,  the  Adige, 
the  Mincius,  the  Oglio,  and  the  Addua,  which,  in  the  winter  or 
spring,  by  the  fall  of  rains  or  by  the  melting  of  the  snows, 
are  commonly  swelled  into  broad  and  impetuous  torrents." 
But  the  season  happened  to  be  remarkably  dry ;  and  the  Goths 
could  traverse,  without  impediment,  the  wide  and  stony  beds, 
whose  centre  was  faintly  marked  by  the  course  of  a  shallow 
stream.  The  bridge  and  passage  of  the  Addua  were  secured 
by  a  strong  detachment  of  the  Gothic  army ;  and  as  Alaric 
approached  the  walls,  or  rather  the  suburbs,  of  Milan,  he  en- 

*•  Venit  et  extremis  legio  prstenta  Britannis 

Qas  Scoto  dat  frena  tnici.  De  Bell.  Get.  416. 

Yet  the  most  rapid  inarch  from  Edinburgh,  or  Newcastle,  to  Milan  must  have  re- 
quired a  longer  space  of  time  than  Claudian  seems  willing  to  allow  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  Gothic  war. 

"  Every  traveller  must  recollect  the  face  of  Lombardy  (see  Fontenelle,  torn.  v. 
p.  279),  which  is  often  tormented  by  the  capricious  and  in-egular  abundance  of  wa- 
ters. The  Austrians  before  Genoa  were  encamped  in  the  dry  bed  of  the  Polce- 
vera.  '*  Ne  sarebbe"  (says  Muratori)  '*  mai  passato  per  mente  a  que'  buoni  Ale- 
manni,  che  quel  picciolo  torrente  potesse,  per  cosi  dire,  in  un  instante  cangiarsi  in 
on  terribil  gigante ''  (Annali  d'  Italia,  torn.  xvi.  p.  443,  Milan,  1753,  8vo  edit.). 
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joyed  the  proud  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  Emperor  of  the  Ko- 
inans  fly  before  him.  Honorius,  accompanied  by  a  feeble 
train  of  statesmen  and  eunuchs,  hastily  retreated  towards  the 
Alps,  with  the  design  of  securing  his  person  in  the  city  of 
Aries,  which  had  often  been  the  royal  residence  of  his  prede- 
cessors. But  Honorius"  had  scarcely  passed  the  Po  before  he 
was  overtaken  by  the  speed  of  the  Gothic  cavalry ;"  since  the 
urgency  of  the  danger  compelled  him  to  seek  a  temporary 
shelter  within  the  fortification  of  Asta,  a  town  of  Liguria  or 
Piemont,  situate  on  the  banks  of  the  Tanarus.**'  The  siege  of 
an  obscure  place,  which  contained  so  rich  a  prize,  and  seemed 
incapable  of  a  long  resistance,  was  instantly  formed  and  in- 
defatigably  pressed  by  the  King  of  the  Goths ;  and  the  bold 
declaration,  which  the  emperor  might  afterwards  make,  that 
his  breast  had  never  been  susceptible  of  fear,  did  not  prob- 
ably obtain  much  credit  even  in  his  own  court."  In  the  last 
and  almost  hopeless  extremity,  after  the  barbarians  had  al< 
ready  proposed  the  indignity  of  a  capitulation,  the  imperial 

*•  Clandinn  does  not  clearly  answer  our  question,  Where  was  Honorias  himself? 
Yet  the  flight  is  marke<l  by  the  pursuit ;  and  my  idea  of  the  Gothic  war  is  justi- 
fied by  the  Italian  critics,  Sigonias  (torn.  i.  p.  ii.  p.  369,  de  Imp.  Occident.  1.  x.) 
and  Maratori  (Annali  d*  Italia,  tom.  iv.  p.  45). 

"  One  of  the  roads  may  be  traced  in  the  Itineraries  (p.  98,  288,  29-t,  with  Wes- 
seling's  Notes).     Asta  lay  some  miles  on  the  right  hand. 

*•  Asta,  or  Asti,  a  Roman  colony,  is  now  the  capital  of  a  pleasant  county,  which 
in  the  sixteenth  century  devolved  to  the  Dukes  of  Savoy  (Leandro  Alberti,  De- 
Bcrizzione  d'  Italia,  p.  382). 

*^  '^Nec  me  timer  impulit  nllus.**  He  might  hold  this  proud  language  the  next 
year  at  Rome,  five  hundred  miles  from  the  scene  of  danger  (vi.  Cons.  Hon.  449). 


■  There  is  no  authority  for  Gibbon's  statement  that  Honorius,  on  his  way  to 
Aries,  took  refuge  in  Asta.  It  is  simply  an  h^'pothesis  to  account  for  the  presence 
of  Alaric  in  Liguria,  and  rests  only  upon  Claudian*s  mention  of  Asta  in  conjunc- 
tion with  FoUentia : 

nee  plus  Pollen tia  rebus 

Contullt  Ansoniis,  aut  mcenia  vindicis  AstA. 

vi.  Cons.  Hon.  208. 

We  have  decisive  evidence  from  the  dates  of  laws  in  the  Codex  Theodosinnus  that 
Honorius  was  in  Ravenna  in  December,  402,  and  in  February,  403 ;  and  there  can 
therefore  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  Honorius  fled  straight  from  Milan  to  Ra- 
venna, where  he  was  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Pollentia.  After  this  battle  Clau- 
dian  (vi.  Cons.  Hon.  493)  represents  him  as  setting  out  from  Ravenna  on  his 
journey  towards  Rome.  See  Aschbach,  Gesch.  der  Westgothen,  p.  72,  and  note 
62.— S, 
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captire  WM  j^rjddcrTilr  relieved  bj  the  fame,  the  approach,  and 
ait  Urnjrth  the  pre*enrre  of  the  hero  whiim  he  ha«i  so  l'^r.g  ex- 
IftucUA,  At  the  head  of  a  chosen  and  intrepid  van^nianj.  Stfl- 
ic'ho  ^warn  the  fetream  of  the  Addca,  to  gain  the  t;:iie  which 
lie  nia^t  have  h/«t  in  the  attack  of  the  bridge.  The  p'^^-ige  of 
tlie  Po  wa>5  an  enterprise  of  mneh  \e^&  hazard  and  ditS  -ulty ; 
and  the  hucj^ehf^ful  action  in  whicli  he  cnt  his  way  through  the 
Gothic  i^jarnp  under  the  walls  of  Asta  revived  the  liopes  and 
vitulU'jiU'j]  tlie  honor  of  Rome.  Iiifctead  of  grasping  the  fruit 
of  hi»  vict/>ry,  tlic  barbarian  was  gradnally  invested  on  every 
Hide  by  the  tro^>p»  of  the  West,  who  successively  issued  through 
all  the  pahSf;s  of  the  Alps ;  his  quarters  were  straitened ;  his 
convoys  were  intercepted ;  and  the  vigilance  of  the  Romans 
preyiared  to  form  a  chain  of  fortifications,  and  to  besiege  the 
lines  of  the  besiegers.  A  military  council  was  assembled  of 
the  long-haired  chiefs  of  the  Gothic  nation  ;  of  aged  warriors, 
whose  bodies  were  wrapped  in  furs,  and  whose  stem  counte- 
nances were  marked  with  honorable  wounds.  They  weighed 
the  glory  of  pernisting  in  their  attempt  against  the  advantage 
of  securing  their  plunder;  and  they  recommended  the  prudent 
measure  of  a  seasonable  retreat.  In  this  important  debate, 
Alaric  displayed  the  spirit  of  the  conqueror  of  Home;  and 
after  he  had  reminded  his  countrymen  of  their  achievements 
and  of  their  designs,  he  concluded  liis  animating  speech  by 
the  solemn  and  positive  assurance  that  he  was  resolved  to  find 
in  Italy  either  a  kingdom  or  a  grave." 

Th(5  loose  discipline  of  the  barbarians  always  exposed  them 
to  the  danger  of  a  surprise ;  but,  instead  of  choosing  the  dis- 
Brttii«of  solute  hours  of  riot  and  intemperance,  Stilicho  re- 
1'"!!^"'  Bolved  to  attack  the  Christian  Goths  whilst  they 
March  ».  wQvo  dcvoutly  employed  in  celebrating  the  festival 
of  EaHt(?r,"     The  execution  of  the  stratagem,  or,  as  it  was 

*'  Hnnc  ego  vel  victor  regno,  vel  morte  tenebo 

Victim,  humum. 

The  ipoocboi  (De  Bell.  Get.  470-549)  of  the  Gothic  Nestor  and  Achilles  are  strong, 
(•liarActoristic,  ndnptod  to  the  circumstances,  and  possibly  not  less  genuine  than 
those  of  Li vy. 
**  Oroslus  (1.  yii.  c.  87)  is  shocked  at  the  impiety  of  the  Romnns,  who  attacked 
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termed  by  the  clergy,  of  the  sacrilege,  was  intrusted  to  Saul, 
a  barbarian  and  a  pagan,  who  had  served,  however,  with  dis- 
tinguished reputation  among  the  veteran  generals  of  Theodo- 
sius.  The  camp  of  the  Goths,  which  Alaric  had  pitched  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Pollen tia,"  was  thrown  into  confusion  by 
the  sudden  and  impetuous  charge  of  the  imperial  cavalry ; 
but,  in  a  few  moments,  the  undaunted  genius  of  their  leader 
gave  them  an  order  and  a  field  of  battle ;  and,  as  soon  as  they 
had  recovered  from  tlieir  astonishment,  the  pious  confidence 
that  the  God  of  the  Christians  would  assert  their  cause  added 
new  strength  to  their  native  valor.  In  this  engagement,  which 
was  long  maintained  with  equal  courage  and  success,  the  chief 
of  the  Alani,  whose  diminutive  and  savage  form  concealed  a 
magnanimous  sonl,  approved  his  suspected  loyalty  by  the  zeal 
with  which  he  fought  and  fell  in  the  service  of  the  republic ; 
and  the  fame  of  this  gallant  barbarian  has  been  imperfectly 
preserved  in  the  verses  of  Claudian,  since  the  poet,  who  cele- 
brates his  virtue,  has  omitted  the  mention  of  his  name.  His 
death  was  followed  by  the  flight  and  dismay  of  the  squadrons 
which  he  commanded ;  and  the  defeat  of  the  wing  of  cavalry 
might  have  decided  the  victory  of  Alaric,  if  Stilicho  had  not 
immediately  led  the  Roman  and  barbarian  infantry  to  the  at- 
tack. The  skill  of  the  general  and  the  bravery  of  the  soldiers 
surmounted  every  obstacle.  In  the  evening  of  the  bloody  day, 
the  Goths  retreated  from  the  field  of  battle ;  the  intrenchments 
of  their  camp  were  forced,  and  the  scene  of  rapine  and  slaugh- 
ter made  some  atonement  for  the  calamities  which  they  had 
inflicted  on  the  subjects  of  the  empire."     The  magnificent 

on  Easter-Sunday  snch  pious  Christinns.  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  public  prayers 
were  ofTered  at  the  Rhrine  of  St.  Thomas  of  Edessa  for  the  destruction  of  the 
Arian  robber.  See  Tillemont  (Hist.  des.  Emp.  torn.  r.  p.  529),  who  quotes  a  hom- 
ily which  has  been  erroneously  ascribed  to  St.  Chrysostom. 

**  The  vestiges  of  Pollentia  are  twenty-five  miles  to  the  southeast  of  Turin. 
Urhs,  in  the  same  neighborhood,  was  a  royal  chase  of  the  kings  of  Lombardy,  and 
a  small  river,  which  excused  the  prediction,  '*penetrabis  ad  urbem."  (Cluver. 
Ital.  Antiq.  torn.  i.  p.  B3-8r>.) 

^  Orosius  wishes,  in  doubtful  words,  to  insinuate  the  defeat  of  the  Romans. 
"Pngnantes  vicimus,  victores  victi  sumus."  Prosper  (in  Chron.)  makes  it  an 
equal  and  bloody  battle;  but  the  Gothic  writers  Cassiodorus  (in  Chron.) and  Jor- 
nandes  (De  Beb.  Get  c.  30)  claim  a  decbive  victory. 

III.— 21 
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spoils  of  Corinth  and  Argos  enriched  the  veterans  of  theWest ; 
the  captive  wife  of  Alaric,  who  had  impatiently  claimed  his 
promise  of  Roman  jewels  and  Patrician  handmaids,**  was  re- 
duced to  implore  the  niercj^  of  the  insulting  foe ;  and  many 
thousand  prisoners,  released  from  the  Gothic  chains,  dispersed 
through  the  provinces  of  Italy  the  praises  of  their  heroic  de- 
liverer. The  triumph  of  Stilicho*'  was  compared  by  the  poet, 
and  perhaps  by  the  public,  to  that  of  Marius;  who,  in  the 
sariie  part  of  Italy,  had  encountered  and  destroyed  another 
army  of  Northern  barbarians.  The  huge  bones  and  the 
empty  helmets  of  the  Cirabri  and  of  the  Goths  would  easily 
be  confounded  by  succeeding  generations ;  and  posterity  might 
erect  a  common  trophy  to  the  memorj'^  of  the  two  most  illus- 
trious generals,  who  had  vanquished,  on  the  same  memorable 
ground,  the  two  most  formidable  enemies  of  Rome." 

The  eloquence  of  Claudian**  has  celebrated,  with  lavish  ap- 
plause, the  victory  of  PoUentia,  one  of  the  most  glorious  days 
in  the  life  of  his  patron ;  but  his  reluctant  and 

Boldneitfl  and  , .   ,  ,       ,  .  .  , , 

retreau.f  partial  muse  bestows  more  genume  praise  on  the 
character  of  the  Gothic  king.  His  name  is,  indeed, 
branded  with  the  reproachful  epithets  of  pirate  and  robber,  to 
which  the  conquerors  of  every  age  are  so  justly  entitled ;  but 
the  poet  of  Stilicho  is  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  Alaric 
possessed  the  invincible  temper  of  mind  which  rises  superior 
to  every  misfortune,  and  derives  new  resources  from  adversity. 

*^  Demens  AnRonidiiin  gemmata  monilia  matniniy 

Romanasque  alt&  famulas  cervice  petebat. 

De  Bell.  Get.  627. 

*"*  Claudian  (De  Bell.  Get.  580-647)  and  Pnidentins  (in  Symmach.  1.  ii.  694- 
719)  celebrate,  witlTout  ambiguity,  the  Roman  victory  of  Pollentia.  They  are 
poetical  and  party  writers ;  yet  some  credit  is  due  to  the  most  suspicious  wit- 
nesses who  are  checked  by  the  recent  notoriety  of  facts. 

^  Claudian 's  peroration  is  strong  and  elegant ;  but  the  identity  of  the  Cimbric 
and  Gothic  fields  must  be  understood  (like  Virgil's  Philippi,  Georgic  i.  490)  ac- 
cording to  the  loose  geography  of  a  poeL  Vercelloi  nnd  Pollentia  are  sixty 
miles  from  each  other ;  and  the  latitude  is  still  greater  if  the  Cimbri  were  de- 
feated in  the  wide  and  bari-ea  plain  of  Verona  (Mnifei,  Verona  Illustrata,  p.  i. 
p.  54-62). 

**  Claudian  and  Prudent  ins  must  be  strictly  examined,  to  reduce  the  figures  and 
extort  the  historic  sense  of  those  poets. 
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After  the  total  defeat  of  his  infantry,  he  escaped,  «r  rather 
withdrew,  from  the  field  of  battle  with  the  greatest  part  of 
his  cavalry  entire  and  unbroken.  Without  wasting  a  mo- 
ment to  lament  the  irreparable  loss  of  so  many  brave  compan- 
ions, he  left  his  victorious  enemy  to  bind  in  chains  the  cap- 
tive images  of  a  Gothic  king  ;*•  and  boldly  resolved  to  break 
through  the  unguarded  passes  of  the  Apennine,  to  spread  des- 
olation over  the  fruitful  face  of  Tuscany,  and  to  conquer  or 
die  before  the  gates  of  Kome.  The  capital  was  saved  by  the 
active  and  incessant  diligence  of  Stilicho;  but  he  respected 
the  despair  of  his  enemy ;  and,  instead  of  committing  the  fate 
of  the  republic  to  the  chance  of  another  battle,  he  proposed  to 
purchase  the  absence  of  tlie  barbarians.  The  spirit  of  Alarie 
would  have  rejected  such  terms — the  permission  of  a  retreat 
and  the  offer  of  a  pension — with  contempt  and  indignation ; 
but  he  exercised  a  limited  and  precarious  authority  over  the 
independent  chieftains  who  had  raised  him,  for  their  service, 
above  the  rank  of  his  equals ;  they  were  still  less  disposed  to 
follow  an  unsuccessful  general,  and  man}'^  of  them  were  tempt- 
ed to  consult  their  interest  by  a  private  negotiation  with  the 
minister  of  Honorius.  The  king  submitted  to  the  voice  of  his 
people, ratified  the  treaty  with  the  empire  of  the  West, and  re- 
passed the  Po  with  the  remains  of  the  flourishing  army  which 
he  had  led  into  Italy.  A  considerable  part  of  the  Roman 
forces  still  continued  to  attend  his  motions;  and  Stilicho,  who 
maintained  a  secret  correspondence  with  some  of  the  barba- 
rian chiefs,  was  punctually  apprised  of  the  designs  that  were 
formed  in  the  camp  and  council  of  Alarie.  The  King  of  the 
Goths,  ambitious  to  signalize  his  retreat  by  some  splendid 
achievement,  had  resolved  to  occupy  the  important  city  of 
Verona,  which  commands  the  principal  passage  of  the  Rh»- 
tian  Alps;  and, directing  his  march  through  the  territories  of 
those  German  tribes  whose  alliance  would  restore  his  exhaust- 

^  Et  gravant  en  airain  ses  fr^les  avantages 
De  mes  etats  conquis  enchainer  les  images. 

The  practice  of  exposing  in  triumph  the  images  of  kings  and  provinces  was  ikmil- 
iar  to  the  Romans.  The  bast  of  Mithridntes  himself  was  twelve  feet  high,  of  massy 
gold  (Freinshem.  Supplement.  Livian.  dii.  47). 
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ed  strength,  to  invade,  on  the  side  of  the  Rhine,  the  wealthy 
and  unsuspecting  provinces  of  Gaul.  Ignorant  of  the  treason 
which  had  already  betrayed  his  bold  and  judicious  enterprise, 
he  advanced  towards  the  passes  of  the  mountains,  already  pos- 
sessed by  the  imperial  troops ;  where  he  was  exposed,  almost 
at  the  same  instant,  to  a  general  attack  in  the  front,  on  his 
flanks,  and  in  the  rear.  In  this  bloody  action,  at  a  small  dis- 
tance from  the  walls  of  Verona,*  the  loss  of  the  Goths  was 
not  less  heavy  than  that  which  they  had  sustained  in  the  de- 
feat of  PoUentia ;  and  their  valiant  king,  who  escaped  by  the 
swiftness  of  his  horse,  must  either  have  been  slain  or  made 
prisoner  if  the  hasty  rashness  of  the  Alani  had  not  disap- 
pointed the  measures  of  the  Koman  general.  Alaric  secured 
the  remains  of  his  army  on  the  adjacent  rocks ;  and  prepared 
himself,  with  undaunted  resolution,  to  maintain  a  siege  against 
the  superior  numbers  of  the  enemy,  who  invested  him  on  all 
sides.  But  he  could  not  oppose  the  destructive  progress  of 
hunger  and  disease ;  nor  was  it  possible  for  him  to  check  tlie 
continual  desertion  of  his  impatient  and  capricious  barbarians. 
In  this  extremity  he  still  found  resources  in  his  own  courage, 
or  in  the  moderation  of  his  adversary ;  and  the  retreat  of  the 
Gothic  king  was  considered  as  the  deliverance  of  Italy."  Yet 
the  people,  and  even  the  clergy,  incapable  of  forming  any  ra- 
tional judgment  of  the  business  of  peace  and  war,  presumed 
to  arraign  the  policy  of  Stilicho,  who  so  often  vanquished,  so 
often  surrounded,  and  so  often  dismissed  the  implacable  ene- 
my of  the  republic.  The  first  moment  of  the  public  safety  is 
devoted  to  gratitude  and  joy  ;  but  the  second  is  diligently  oc- 
cupied by  envy  and  calumny." 

The  citizens  of  Rome  had  been  astonished  by  the  approach 
of  Alaric ;  and  the  diligence  with  which  they  labored  to  re- 

**  The  Getic  war  and  the  sixth  consaUhip  of  Honoiius  obscurely  connect  the 
events  of  Alaric's  retreat  and  losses. 

*■  Taceo  de  Alarico  .  .  .  saspe  victo,  sfcpe  concluso,  semperqne  dimisso. — Oro- 
sins,  L  vii.  c.  37,  p.  567.  Claadian  (vi.  Cons.  Hon.  320)  drops  the  curtain  with  a 
fine  image.-  

»  This  defeat,  and  even  the  battle  itself,  rests  solely  upon  the  authority  of  Clau- 
dian.  and  ought  perhaps  to  be  rejected.  See  Aschbach,  Gesch.  der  Westgothen, 
p.  76.— S. 
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store  the  walls  of  the  capital*  confessed  their  own  fears  and 
The  triumph  *^®  decline  of  the  empire.  After  the  retreat  of  the 
atRorae!^"'  barbarjans,  Honorius  was  directed  to  accept  the  du- 
A.U.4M.  ^Jf^^  invitation  of  the  senate,  and  to  celebrate  in 
the  imperial  city  the  auspicious  era  of  the  Gothic  victory  and 
of  his  sixth  consulship."  The  suburbs  and  the  streets,  from 
the  Milvian  bridge  to  the  Palatine  mount,  were  filled  by  the 
Koman  people,  who,  in  the  space  of  a  hundred  years,  had 
only  thrice  been  honored  with  the  presence  of  their  sover- 
eigns. While  their  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  chariot  where  Stil- 
icho  was  deservedly  seated  by  the  side  of  his  royal  pupil, 
they  applauded  the  pomp  of  a  triumph  which  was  not  stained, 
like  that  of  Constantino  or  of  Theodosius,  with  civil  blood. 
The  procession  passed  under  a  lofty  arch,  which  had  been  pur- 
posely erected;  but  in  less  than  seven  years  the  Gothic  con- 
querors of  Rome  might  read,  if  they  were  able  to  read,  the  su- 
perb inscription  of  that  monument,  which  attested  the  total 
defeat  and  destruction  of  their  nation."  The  emperor  resided 
several  months  in  the  capital,  and  every  part  of  his  behavior 
was  regulated  with  care  to  conciliate  the  affection  of  the  cler- 
gy, the  senate,  and  the  people  of  Rome.  The  clergy  was  edi- 
fied by  his  frequent  visits  and  liberal  gifts  to  the  shrines  of 
the  apostles.  The  senate,  who,  in  the  triumphal  procession, 
had  been  excused  from  the  humiliating  ceremony  of  preced- 
ing on  foot  the  imperial  chariot,  was  treated  with  the  decent 
reverence  which  Stilicho  always  affected  for  that  assembly. 
The  people  were  repeatedly  gratified  by  the  attention  and  cour- 
tesy of  Honorius  in  the  public  games,  which  were  celebrated 
on  that  occasion  with  a  magnificence  not  unworthy  of  the 
spectator.  As  soon  as  the  appointed  number  of  chariot-races 
was  concluded,  the  decoration  of  the  circus  was  suddenly 

•■  The  remainder  of  Claudian's  poem  on  the  sixth  consulship  of  Honorius  de- 
Bcribes  the  journey,  the  triumph,  and  the  games  (830-660). 

•*  See  the  inscription  in  Mascou*s  History  of  the  Ancient  Germans,  viii.  12.  The 
words  are  positive  and  indiscreet :  "  Getarum  nationem  in  omne  levam  domi- 
tarn,"  etc.  

*  Respecting  the  restoration  of  the  waUs  of  Rome  in  the  time  of  Honorius,  see 
note,  vol.  L  p.  692.— S. 
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changed ;  the  hunting  of  wild  beasts  afforded  a  various  and 
splendid  entertainment ;  and  the  chase  was  succeeded  by  a 
military  dance,  which  seems,  in  the  lively  description  of  Clan- 
dian,  to  present  the  image  of  a  modern  tournament. 

In  these  games  of  Honorius,  the  inhuman  combats  of  glad- 
iators" polluted  for  the  last  time  the  amphitheatre  of  Rome. 
The  first  Christian  emperor  may  claim  the  honor  of 
tore  aboi-       the  first  edict  which  condemned  the  art  and  amuse- 

inhod. 

ment  of  shedding  human  blood ;"  but  this  benevo- 
lent law  expressed  the  wishes  of  the  prince,  without  reforming 
an  inveterate  abuse  which  degraded  a  civilized  nation  below 
the  condition  of  savage  cannibals.  Several  hundred,  perhaps 
several  thousand,  victims  were  annually  slaughtered  in  the 
great  cities  of  the  empire;  and  the  month  of  December, more 
peculiarly  devoted  to  the  combats  of  gladiators,  still  exhibited 
to  the  eyes  of  the  Roman  people  a  grateful  spectacle  of  blood 
and  cruelty.  Amidst  the  general  joy  of  the  victory  of  Pollen- 
tia,  a  Christian  poet  exhorted  the  emperor  to  extirpate,  by  his 
authority,  the  horrid  custom  which  had  so  long  resisted  the 
voice  of  humanity  and  religion."  The  pathetic  representa- 
tions of  Prudentius  were  less  effectual  than  the  generous 
boldness  of  Telemachus,  an  Asiatic  monk,  whose  death  was 
more  useful  to  mankind  than  his  life."  The  Romans  were 
provoked  by  the  interruption  of  their  pleasures ;  and  the  rash 
monk,  who  had  descended  into  the  arena  to  separate  the  glad- 
iators, was  overwhelmed  under  a  shower  of  stones.  But  the 
madness  of  the  people  soon  subsided :   they  respected  the 


**  On  the  curious  though  horrid  subject  of  the  gladiatora,  consult  the  two  books 
of  the  Saturnalia  of  Lipsius,  who,  as  an  antiquarian,  is  inclined  to  excuse  the  prac- 
tice of  antiquity  (torn.  iii.  p.  483-545). 

**Cod.  Theodos.  1.  xv.  tit.  xii.  leg.  1.  The  Commentary  of  Godefroy  affords 
large  materials  (torn.  v.  p.  396)  for  the  history  of  gladiators. 

^^  See  the  peroration  of  Prudentius  (in  Symmach.  1.  ii.  1121-1131),  who  had 
doubtless  read  the  eloquent  inrective  of  Lactantius  (Divin.  Institut.  1.  vi.  c.  20). 
The  Christian  apologists  have  not  spared  these  bloody  games,  which  were  intro- 
duced in  the  religions  festivals  of  paganism. 

"  Theodoret,  1.  v.  c.  26.  I  wish  to  believe  the  story  of  St.  Telemachus.  Yet  no 
church  has  been  dedicated,  no  alttir  has  been  erected,  to  the  only  monk  who  died 
a  martyr  in  the  cause  of  humanity. 
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memory  of  Telemachus,  who  had  deserved  the  honors  of  mar- 
tyrdom ;  and  they  submitted,  without  a  murmur,  to  the  laws 
of  Ilonorius,  which  abolished  forever  the  human  sacrifices  of 
the  amphitheatre.*  The  citizens,  who  adhered  to  the  manners 
of  their  ancestors,  might  perhaps  insinuate  that  the  last  re- 
mains of  a  martial  spirit  were  preserved  in  this  school  of  for- 
titude, which  accustomed  the  Komans  to  the  sight  of  blood 
and  to  the  contempt  of  death — a  vain  and  cruel  prejudice,  so 
nobly  confuted  by  the  valor  of  ancient  Greece  and  of  modem 
Europe!" 

The  recent  danger  to  which  the  person  of  the  emperor  had 

been  exposed  in  the  defenceless  palace  of  Milan  urged  him  to 

seek  a  retreat  in  some  inaccessible  fortress  of  Italy, 

Honorias  ,  ,  .,        i 

jxeshisFMi-  where  he  might  securely  remain,  while  the  open 
veijufl.  country  was  covered  by  a  deluge  of  barbarians.    On 

the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  about  ten  or  twelve  miles 
from  the  most  southern  of  the  seven  mouths  of  the  Po,  the 
Thessalians  had  founded  the  ancient  colony  of  Ravenna," 
which  they  afterwards  resigned  to  the  natives  of  Umbria. 
Augustus,  who  had  observed  the  opportunity  of  the  place,  pre- 
pared, at  the  distance  of  three  miles  from  the  old  town,  a  ca- 
pacious harbor  for  the  reception  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
ships  of  war.  This  naval  establishment,  which  included  the 
arsenals  and  magazines,  the  barracks  of  the  troops,  and  the 


**  Cradele  gladiatonim  spectaculum  et  inhnmanum  nonnullig  videri  solet ;  et 
baud  9cio  an  ita  sit,  ut  nanc  iir. — Cicero,  Tusculan.  ii.  17.  He  faintly  censures 
the  abuse,  and  warmly  defends  the  use,  of  these  sports :  **  oculis  nulla  poterat  esse 
fortior  contra  dolorem  et  mortem  disciplina."  Seneca  (Epist.  vii.)  shows  the  feel- 
ings of  a  man. 

••  This  account  of  Ravenna  is  drawn  from  Strabo  (1.  v.  p.  327  [p.  213,  edit.  Ca- 
siiub.]),  Pliny  (iii.  20),  Stephen  of  Byzantium  (sub  voce  'Pa/3cwa,  p.  651,  edit. 
Berkel.),  Chiudian  (in  vi.  Cons.  Honor.  494,  etc.),  Sidonins  Apollinaris  (I.  i.  Epist. 
i),  8),  Jornandes  (De  Reb.  Get.  c.  29),  Procopitis  (De  Bell.  Gothic.  1.  i.  c.  i.  p.  309, 
edit.  Louvre  [torn.  ii.  p.  8,  edit.  Bonn]),  and  Cluverius  (Ital.  Antiq.  torn.  i.  p.  301- 
8l)7).    Yet  I  still  want  a  local  antiquarian  and  a  good  topographical  map. 


*  The  gladiatorial  shows  continued  even  at  a  later  period.  Augustine  (Confess, 
vi.  8)  and  Salvianus  (De  Gubem.  Dei,  >i.  2,  written  after  the  year  4ri5)  comphiin  of 
the  continuance  of  these  games,  **ubi  snmmum  delicinrnm  genus  est  mori  homi- 
nes."   See  Lasaulx,  Der  U^ntergang  des  Hellenismus,  p.  30.— S. 
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houses  of 'the  artificers,  derived  its  origin  and  nauie  from  the 
permanent  station  of  the  Roman  fleet.  The  intermediate  space 
was  soon  filled  with  buildings  and  inhabitants,  and  the  three 
extensive  and  populous  quarters  of  Ravenna  gradually  con- 
tributed to  form  one  of  the  most  important  cities  of  Italv. 
The  principal  canal  of  Augustus  poured  a  copious  stream  of 
the  waters  of  the  Po  through  the  midst  of  the  city,  to  the  en- 
trance of  the  harbor.  The  same  waters  were  introduced  into 
the  profound  ditches  that  encompassed  the  walls ;  they  were 
distributed  by  a  thousand  subordinate  canals  into  every  part 
of  the  city, which  they  divided  into  a  variety  of  small  islands; 
the  communication  was  maintained  only  by  the  use  of  boats 
and  bridges ;  and  the  houses  of  Ravenna,  whose  appearance 
may  be  compared  to  that  of  Venice,  were  raised  on  the  foun- 
dation of  wooden  piles.  The  adjacent  country,  to  the  distance 
of  many  miles,  was  a  deep  and  impassable  morass ;  and  tlie 
artificial  causeway  which  connected  Ravenna  with  the  conti- 
nent might  be  easily  guarded  or  destroyed  on  the  approach 
of  a  hostile  army.  These  morasses  were  interspersed,  how- 
ever, with  vineyards ;  and  though  the  soil  was  exhausted  by 
four  or  five  crops,  the  town  enjoyed  a  more  plentiful  sup- 
ply of  wine  than  of  fresh  water.**  The  air,  instead  of  receiv- 
ing the  sickly  and  almost  pestilential  exhalations  of  low  and 
marshy  grounds,  was  distinguished,  like  the  neighborhood  of 
AIexandria,a8  uncommonly  pure  and  salubrious;  and  this  sin- 
gular advantage  was  ascribed  to  the  regular  tides  of  the  Adri- 
atic, which  swept  the  canals, in ternip ted  the  unwholesome  stag- 
nation of  the  waters,  and  floated,  every  day,  the  vessels  of  the 
adjacent  country  into  the  heart  of  Ravenna.  The  gradual  re- 
treat of  the  sea  has  left  the  modem  city  at  the  distance  of  four 
miles  from  the  Adriatic;  and  as  early  as  the  fifth  or  sixth  cen* 
tury  of  the  Christian  ei*a  the  port  of  Augustus  was  converted 
into  pleasant  orchards,  and  a  lonely  grove  of  pines  covered  the 

•*  Martial  (Epigrnm  iii.  66,  /ij)  plays  on  the  trick  of  the  knave  who  had  sold  him 
wine  instead  of  water;  but  he  seriously  declares  that  a  cistern  at  Ravenna  is  more 
valuable  than  a  vineyard.  Sidonius  complains  that  the  town  is  destitute  of  foun- 
tains and  aqueducts,  and  ranks  the  want  of  fresh  water  among  the  local  evils,  such 
as  the  croaking  of  frogs,  the  stinging  of  gnats,  etc. 
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ground  where  the  Eoman  fleet  once  rode  at  anchor."  Even 
this  alteration  contributed  to  increase  the  natural  strength  of 
the  place,  and  the  shallowness  of  the  water  was  a  sufficient 
barrier  against  the  large  ships  of  the  enemy.  This  advanta- 
geous situation  was  fortified  by  art  and  labor;  and  in  the 
twentieth  year  of  his  age  the  Emperor  of  the  West,  anxious 
only  for  his  personal  safety,  retired  to  the  perpetual  confine- 
ment of  the  walls  and  morasses  of  Ravenna.  The  example 
of  Honorius  was  imitated  by  his  feeble  successors,  the  Gothic 
kings,  and  afterwards  the  exarchs,  who  occupied  the  throne 
and  palace  of  the  emperors ;  and  till  the  middle  of  the  eighth 
century  liavenna  was  considered  as  the  seat  of  government 
and  the  capital  of  Italy." 

The  fears  of  Honorius  were  not  without  foundation,  nor 
were  his  precautions  without  effect.  While  Italy  rejoiced  in 
Therevoia-  ^®^  deliverance  from  the  Goths,  a  furious  tempest 
scythUL  w^  excited  among  the  nations  of  Germany,  who 
A.D.400.  yielded  to  the  irresistible  impulse  that  appears  to 
have  been  gradually  communicated  from  the  eastern  extremi- 
ty of  the  continent  of  Asia.  The  Chinese  annals,  as  they  have 
been  interpreted  by  the  learned  industry  of  the  present  age, 
may  be  usefully  applied  to  reveal  the  secret  and  remote  causes 
of  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  extensive  territory  to 
the  north  of  the  great  wall  was  possessed  after  the  flight  of 
the  Huns  by  the  victorious  Sienpi,  who  were  sometimes  bro- 
ken into  independent  tribes  and  sometimes  reunited  under  a 
supreme  chief ;  till  at  length,  styling  themselves  Topa^  or  mas- 
ters of  the  earth,  they  acquired  a  more  solid  consistence  and  a 
more  formidable  power.  The  Topa  soon  compelled  the  pas- 
toral nations  of  the  eastern  desert  to  acknowledge  the  superi- 
ority of  their  arms.    They  invaded  China  in  a  period  of  weak- 


"  The  fable  of  Theodore  and  Honoria,  which  Dryden  has  so  admirablj  trans- 
planted from  Boccaccio  (Gioniata  iii.  novell.  viii.)  was  acted  in  the  wood  of  Chi" 
assi^  a  corrupt  word  from  Clams^  the  naval  station,  which,  with  the  intermediate 
road  or  suburb,  the  Via  CcBsaris,  constituted  the  triple  city  of  Ravenna. 

*'  From  the  year  404  the  dates  of  the  Theodosian  Code  become  sedentary  at 
Constantinople  and  Ravenna.  See  Godefroy's  Chronology  of  the  Laws,  torn.  i.  p. 
cxlviii.^etc. 
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ness  and  intestine  discord ;  and  these  fortunate  Tartars,  adopt- 
ing the  laws  and  manners  of  the  vanquished  people,  founded 
an  imperial  dynasty,  which  reigned  near  one  hundred  and  six- 
ty years  over  the  northern  provinces  of  the  monarchy.  Some 
generations  before  they  ascended  the  throne  of  China,  one  of 
the  Topa  princes  had  enlisted  in  his  cavalry  a  slave  of  the 
name  of  Moko,  renowned  for  his  valor,  but  who  was  tempted 
by  the  fear  of  punishment  to  desert  his  standard,  and  to  range 
the  desert  at  the  head  of  a  hundred  followers.  This  gang  of 
robbei-s  and  outlaw^s  swelled  into  a  camp,  a  tribe,  a  numerous 
people,  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  Geougen;  and  their 
hereditary  chieftains,  the  posterity  of  Moko  the  slave,  assumed 
their  rank  among  the  Scythian  monarchs.  The  youth  of  Tou- 
lun,  the  greatest  of  his  descendants,  was  exercised  by  those  mis- 
fortunes which  are  the  school  of  heroes.  He  bravely  strug- 
gled with  adversity,  broke  the  imperious  yoke  of  the  Topa, 
and  became  the  legislator  of  his  nation  and  the  conqueror  of 
Tartary.  His  troops  were  distributed  into  regular  bands  of 
a  hundred  and  of  a  thousand  men ;  cowards  were  stoned  to 
death ;  the  most  splendid  honors  were  proposed  as  the  reward 
of  valor;  and  Toulun,  who  had  knowledge. enough  to  despise 
the  learning  of  China,  adopted  only  such  arts  and  institutions 
as  were  favorable  to  the  military  spirit  of  his  government. 
His  tents,  which  he  removed  in  the  winter  season  to  a  more 
southern  latitude,  were  pitched  during  the  summer  on  the 
fruitful  banks  of  the  Selinga.  His  conquests  stretched  from 
Corea  far  beyond  the  river  Irtish.  He  vanquished,  in  the 
country  to  the  north  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  the  nation  of  the 
Huns;  and  the  new  title  of  Klmn^  or  Cagan^  expressed  the 
fame  and  power  which  he  derived  from  this  memorable  vic- 
tory." 

The  chain  of  events  is  interrupted,  or  rather  is  concealed,  as 
it  passes  from  the  Volga  to  the  Vistula,  through  the  dark  in- 
Emigration  tcrval  which  Separates  the  extreme  limits  of  the  Chi- 
wn  Germlni.  °6se  and  of  the  Roman  geography.  Yet  the  temper 
A.1X406.         Q^  ^|jg  barbarians  and  the  experience  of  successive 

*^  See  M.  de  Guignes,  Hist,  des  Huns,  torn.  i.  p.  179-189,  torn.  ii.  p.  295,  334-338. 
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emigrations  suflSciently  declare  that  the  Huns,  who  were  op- 
pressed by  the  arms  of  the  Geougen,  soon  withdrew  from  the 
presence  of  an  insulting  victor.  The  countries  towards  the 
Euxine  were  already  occupied  by  their  kindred  tribes ;  and 
their  hasty  flight,  which  they  soon  converted  into  a  bold  at- 
tack, would  more  naturally  be  directed  towards  the  rich  and 
level  plains  through  which  the  Vistula  gently  flows  into  the 
Baltic  Sea.  The  North  must  again  have  been  alarmed  and  ag^ 
itated  by  the  invasion  of  the  Huns;*  and  the  nations  who  re- 
treated before  them  must  have  pressed  with  incumbent  weight 
on  the  confines  of  Germany."  The  inhabitants  of  those  re- 
gions which  the  ancients  have  assigned  to  the  Suevi,  the  Van- 
dals, and  the  Burgundians  might  embrace  the  resolution  of 
abandoning  to  the  fugitives  of  Sarmatia  their  woods  and  mo- 
rasses, or  at  least  of  discharging  their  supei^fluous  numbers  on 
the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire."  About  four  years  after 
the  victorious  Toulun  had  assumed  the  title  of  Khan  of  the 
Geougen,  another  barbarian,  the  haughty  Ehodogast,  or  Eada- 
gaisus,"  marched  from  the  northern  extremities  of  Germany 

•*  Procopius  (De  Bell.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  iii.  p.  182  [edit.  Paris ;  torn.  i.  p.  319,  edit. 
Bonn.])  has  observed  an  emigp-ation  from  the  Pains  MsBotis  to  the  nortli  of  Ger- 
many which  he  ascribes  to  famine.  But  his  views  of  ancient  histoiy  are  strangely 
darkened  by  ignorance  and  error. 

••  Zosimiis  (1.  V.  [c.  26]  p.  331)  uses  the  general  description  of  the  nations  be- 
yond the  Danube  and  the  Rhine.  Their  situation,  and  consequently  their  names, 
are  manifestly  shown,  even  in  the  various  epithets  which  each  ancient  writer  may 
have  casually  added. 

*''  The  name  of  Khadagast  was  that  of  a  local  deity  of  the  Obotrites  (in  Meck- 
lenburg). A  hero  might  naturally  assume  the  appellation  of  his  tutelar  god ;  but 
it  is  not  probable  that  the  barbarians  should  worship  an  unsuccessful  hero.  See 
Mascou,  Hist,  of  the  Germans,  viii.  14.^ 


*  There  is  no  authority  which  connects  this  inroad  of  the  Teutonic  tribes  with 
the  movements  of  the  Huns.  The  Huns  can  hardly  have  reached  the  shores  of 
the  Baltic ;  and  probably  the  greater  part  of  the  forces  of  Kadugaisus,  particularly 
the  Vandtils,  had  long  occupied  a  more  southern  position. — M. 

^  The  god  of  war  and  of  hospitality,  with  the  Vends  and  all  the  Slavonian  races 
of  Germany,  bore  the  name  of  Radegast,  apparently  the  same  with  Kadngaisus. 
His  principal  temple  was  at  Rhetra,  in  Mecklenburg.  It  was  adorned  with  great 
magnificenca  The  statue  of  the  god  was  of  gold.  St.  Martin,  vol.  v.  p.  255.  A 
statue  of  Radegast,of  much  coarser  materials  and  of  the  rudest  workmanship,  was 
discovered  between  1760  and  1770,  with  those  of  other  Wendish  deities,  on  the 
supposed  site  of  Rhetra.    The  names  of  the  gods  were  cut  upon  them  in  Runic 
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almost  to  the  gates  of  Home,  and  left  the  remains  of  his  army 
to  achieve  the  destruction  of  the  West.  The  Vandals,  the  Sne- 
vi,  and  the  Burgundians  formed  the  strengtli  of  this  mighty 
host ;  bnt  the  Alani,  who  had  fonnd  a  hospitable  reception  in 
their  new  seats,  added  their  active  cavalry  to  the  heavy  infan- 
try of  the  Germans ;  and  the  Gothic  adventurers  crowded  so 
eagerly  to  the  standard  of  Radagaisus  that  by  some  historians 
he  has  been  styled  the  King  of  the  Goths.'  Twelve  thousand 
warriors,  distinguished  above  the  vulgar  by  their  noble  birth  or 
their  valiant  deeds,  glittered  in  the  van ;"  and  the  whole  mul- 
titude, which  was  not  less  than  two  hundred  thousand  fight- 
ing-men, might  be  increased,  by  the  accession  of  women,  of 
children,  and  of  slaves,  to  the  amount  of  four  hundred  thou- 
sand persons.  This  formidable  emigration  issued  from  the 
same  coast  of  the  Baltic  which  had  poured  forth  the  myriads 
of  the  Cimbri  and  Teutons  to  assault  Home  and  Italy  in  the 
vigor  of  the  republic.  After  the  departure  of  those  barbari- 
ans, their  native  country,  which  was  marked  by  the  vestiges 
of  their  greatness — long  ramparts  and  gigantic  moles** — re- 
mained, during  some  ages,  a  vast  and  dreary  solitude ;  till  the 
human  species  was  renewed  by  the  powers  of  generation,  and 

**  Olympiodorus  (apud  Fhotium,  p.  180  [p.  x>7,  edit.  BekkerJ)  uses  the  Latin 
word  'OjcTifiaroi,  which  does  not  convey  any  precise  idea.**  I  suspect  thtit  thej 
were  the  priDoes  and  nobles  with  their  faithful  companions  —  the  knights  with 
their  squires,  as  they  would  have  been  styled  some  centuries  afterwards. 

••  Tacit,  de  Moribas  Germanomm,  c.  37. 


characters.  See  the  very  curious  volume  on  the<e  antiquities.  Die  gottesdienst- 
lichen  Alterthiimer  der  Obotriter,  by  Masch  and  Wogen,  Berlin,  1771. — M.  See 
also  Grimm,  Deutsche  Mythologie.  p.  3«2. — S. 

*  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Radagaisus  was  a  Slavonian,  and  the  leader  of 
a  great  SLivonian  migration.  This  is  evident,  first  from  bis  name — for  Hadegast 
was  the  name  of  one  of  the  chief  Slavonic  deities  (see  preceding  note),  and  a  liad- 
gost  is  also  mentionetl  in  a.d.  592  as  one  of  the  great  SLivonian  leaders  (Schafa- 
rik.  Slawische  Alterthiimer,  vol.  ii.  p.  157)— iind,  secondly,  from  the  districts  from 
which  Kadagnisus  led  his  forces,  for  they  have  from  the  earliest  times  been  inhab- 
ited by  the  Slavonic  race.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  Radagaisus  may  have  been 
joined  by  Goths  and  other  German  auxiliaiies ;  but  it  is  quite  erroneous  to  regard 
him  as  a  German  leader  or  a  Gothic  king.  The  great  body  of  the  Goths  remained 
faithful  to  their  own  king,  Alaric.  and  probably  regarded  Radagaisus  and  his  hosts 
with  aversion  both  as  pagans  and  Slavonians. — S. 

^  'OirrifJiaToi  is  merely  the  Latin  translation  of  the  word  ce^oXatuirac.  It  is  not 
quite  clear  whether  Gibbon  derived  his  expression  ** glittered  in  the  van** from 
translating  the  word  **  leaders." — M. 
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the  vacancy  was  filled  by  the  influx  of  new  inhabitants.  The 
nations  who  now  usurp  an  extent  of  land  which  they  are  una- 
ble to  cultivate  would  soon  be  assisted  by  the  industrious  pov- 
erty of  their  neighbors  if  the  government  of  Europe  did  not 
protect  the  claims  of  dominion  and  property. 

The  correspondence  of  nations  was  in  that  age  so  imperfect 
and  precarious  that  the  revolutions  of  the  North  might  escape 
the  knowledge  of  the  court  of  Ravenna  till  the  dark 
invadi^  ludj.  cloud  which  was  collected  along  the  coast  of  the  Bal- 
^  '  ■  tic  burst  in  thunder  upon  the  banks  of  the  Upper 
Danube.  The  Emperor  of  the  West,  if  his  ministers  disturbed 
his  amusements  by  the  news  of  the  impending  danger,  was  sat- 
isfied with  being  the  occasion  and  the  spectator  of  the  war.^* 
The  safety  of  Rome  was  intrusted  to  the  counsels  and  the 
sword  of  Stilicho;  but  such  was  the  feeble  and  exhausted 
state  of  the  empire  that  it  was  impossible  to  restore  the  forti- 
fications of  the  Danube,  or  to  prevent  by  a  vigorous  effort  the 
invasion  of  the  Germans."  The  hopes  of  the  vigilant  minister 
of  Honorius  were  confined  to  the  defence  of  Italy.  He  once 
more  abandoned  the  provinces,  recalled  the  troops,  pressed  the 
new  levies,  which  were  rigorously  exacted  and  pusillanimously 
eluded ;  employed  the  most  efiicacious  means  to  arrest  or  al- 
lure the  deserters ;  and  offered  the  gift  of  freedom  and  of  two 
pieces  of  gold  to  all  the  slaves  who  would  enlist."    By  these 


■  Cnjus  a^Gndi 


Spectator  vel  causa  fui 

((^laudian,  vi.  Cons.  Hun.  489) 

is  the  modest  langnage  of  Honorius  in  speaking  of  the  Gothic  war,  which  he  hnd 
seen  somewhat  nearer. 

'*  Zosimus  (1.  V.  [c.  2(5]  p.  831)  transports  the  war  and  the  victory  of  Stilicho  be- 
yond the  Danube.  A  strange  error,  which  is  awkwardly  and  imperfectly  cured  by 
reading  'Apvoi  for  "Itrrpov  (Tillemont,  Hist,  des  £mp.  torn.  v.  p.  807).  In  good 
policy,  we  must  use  the  sen*ice  of  Zosimus  without  esteeming  or  trusting  him. 

"  Codex  Tlieodos.  1.  vii.  tit.  xiii.  leg.  16.  The  date  of  this  law  (a.d.  406,  May 
18)  satisfies  me,  as  it  had  done  Godefroy  (tom.  ii.  p.  387),  of  the  true  year  of  the 
invasion  of  Radagaisns.  Tillemont,  Pagi,  and  Muratori  prefer  the  preceding  year ; 
but  they  are  bound  by  certain  obligations  of  civility  and  respect  to  St.  Faulinui 
of  Nola.  

*  The  invasion  of  Radagaisus  was  more  probably  in  405.  See  Clinton,  Fast 
Bom.  voL  i.  p.  662.— S. 
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efforts  he  painfully  collected  from  the  subjects  of  a  great  em- 
pire an  army  of  thirty  or  forty  thousand  men,  which  in  the 
days  of  Scipio  or  Camillus  would  have  been  instantly  fur- 
nished by  the  free  citizens  of  the  territory  of  Rome."  The 
thirty  legions  of  Stilicho  were  reinforced  by  a  large  body  of 
barbarian  auxiliaries;  the  faithful  Alani  were  personally  at- 
tached to  his  service ;  and  the  troops  of  Huns  and  of  Goths, 
who  marched  under  the  banners  of  their  native  princes,  Hul- 
din  and  Sarus,  were  animated  by  interest  and  resentment  to 
oppose  the  ambition  of  Radagaisus.  The  king  of  the  confed- 
erate Germans  passed,  without  resistance,  the  Alps,  the  Po,  and 
the  Apennine ;  leaving  on  one  hand  the  inaccessible  palace  of 
Uonorius,  securely  buried  among  the  marshes  of  Ravenna,  and 
on  the  other  the  camp  of  Stilicho,  who  had  fixed  his  headquar- 
ters at  Ticinum,  or  Pavia,  but  who  seems  to  have  avoided  a  de- 
cisive battle  till  he  had  assembled  his  distant  forces.  Many 
Besiegea  citics  of  Italy  wcrc  pillaged  or  destroyed ;  and  the 
Florence,  giege  of  Florence"  by  Radagaisus  is  one  of  the  ear- 
liest events  in  the  history  of  that  celebrated  republic  whose 
firmness  checked  and  delayed  the  unskilful  fury  of  the  barba- 
rians. The  senate  and  people  trembled  at  their  approach  with- 
in a  hundred  and  eighty  miles  of  Rome,  and  anxiously  com- 
pared the  danger  which  they  had  escaped  with  the  new  perils 
to  which  they  were  exposed.  Alaric  was  a  Christian  and  a 
soldier,  the  leader  of  a  disciplined  army ;  who  understood  the 
laws  of  war,  who  respected  the  sanctity  of  treaties,  and  who 
had  familiarly  conversed  with  the  subjects  of  the  empire  in 
the  same  camps  and  the  same  churches.  The  savage  Radaga- 
isus was  a  stranger  to  the  manners,  the  religion,  and  even  the 

^'  Soon  after  Rome  had  been  taken  by  the  Gnals,  the  senate,  on  a  sudden  emer- 
gencj,  armed  len  legions — 3000  horse  and  42,000  foot — a  force  which  the  city 
could  not  have  sent  fortli  under  Augustus  (Livy,  yii.  25).  This  declaration  may 
puzzle  an  antiquary,  but  it  is  clearly  explained  by  Montesquieu. 

"**  Machiavel  has  explained,  at  least  as  a  philosopher,  the  origin  of  Florence, 
which  insensibly  descended,  for  the  benefit  of  trade,  from  the  rock  of  FsbsuIsb  to 
the  banks  of  the  Amo  (Istoria  Fiorentina,  torn.  i.  1.  ii.  p.  36,  Londra,  1 747).  The 
triumvirs  sent  a  colony  to  Florence,  which,  under  Tiberius  (Tacit.  Annal.  i.  79), 
deserved  the  reputation  and  name  of  %  flourishing  city.  See  Clnver.  Ital.  Antiq. 
tom.  i.  p.  507,  etc. 
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language  of  the  civilized  nations  of  the  South.  The  fierce* 
ness  of  his  temper  was  exasperated  by  cruel  superstition  ;  and 
and  threatens  ^^  ^as  Universally  believed  that  he  had  bound  him- 
Rome.  ^if  i^y  ^  solemn  vow  to  reduce  the  city  into  a  heap 

of  stones  and  ashes,  and  to  sacrifice  the  most  illustrious  of  the 
Koman  senators  on  the  altars  of  those  gods  who  were  appeased 
by  human  blood.  The  public  danger,  which  should  have  rec- 
onciled all  domestic  animosities,  displayed  the  incurable  mad- 
ness of  religious  faction.  The  oppressed  votaries  of  Jupiter 
and  Mercury  respected  in  the  implacable  enemy  of  Rome  the 
character  of  a  devout  pagan ;  loudly  declared  that  they  were 
more  apprehensive  of  the  sacrifices  than  of  the  arms  of  Rada- 
gaisus ;  and  secretly  rejoiced  in  the  calamities  of  their  country, 
which  condemned  the  faith  of  their  Christian  adversaries."* 

Florence  was  reduced  to  the  last  extremity ;  and  the  faint- 
ing courage  of  the  citizens  was  supported  only  by  the  author- 
nefeatand  ^^7  ^^  St.  Ambrose,  who  had  communicated  in  a 
hSaray**by''  dream  the  promise  of  a  speedy  deliverance."  On 
i^p^So?  *  sudden  they  beheld  from  their  walls  the  banners 
[A.D.40&]  ^f  Stilicho,  who  advanced  with  his  united  force  to 
the  relief  of  the  faithful  city,  and  who  soon  marked  that  fatal 
spot  for  the  grave  of  the  barbarian  host.  The  apparent  con- 
tradictions of  those  writers  who  variously  relate  the  defeat  of 
Kadagaisus  may  be  reconciled  without  offering  much  violence 
to  their  respective  testimonies.  Orosins  and  Augustine,  who 
were  intimately  connected  by  friendship  and  religion,  ascribe 
this  miraculous  victory  to  the  providence  of  God  rather  than 

'*  Yet  the  Jupiter  of  Rndagaistis,  who  worshipped  Thor  and  Woden,  was  very 
different  from  the  Olympic  or  CapitoUne  Jove.  The  accommodating  temper  of 
polytheism  might  unite  those  various  and  remote  deities ;  but  the  genuine  Ro- 
mans abhorred  the  human  sacrifices  of  Gaul  and  Germany. 

"**  Paulinus  (in  Vit.  Ambros.  c.  50)  relates  this  stoiT,  which  he  received  from 
the  mouth  of  Pansophia  herself  a  religious  matron  of  Florence.  Yet  the  arch- 
bishop soon  ceA»!ed  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  business  of  the  world,  and  never 
became  a  popular  saint. 

*  Gibbon  has  rather  softened  the  language  of  Augustine  as  to  this  threatened 
insurrection  of  the  pagans,  in  order  to  restore  the  prohibited  riles  and  ceremonien 
of  pngnnism,  and  their  treasonable  hopes  that  the  success  of  Radagaisus  would  be 
the  tiiumph  of  idolatry.     Compare  Beugnot,  ii.  25. — M. 
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to  the  valor  of  man."  They  strictly  exclude  every  idea  of 
chance,  or  even  of  bloodshed,  and  positively  affirm  that  the 
Romans,  v^hose  camp  was  the  scene  of  plenty  and  idleness, 
enjoyed  the  distress  of  the  barbarians  slowly  expiring  on  the 
sharp  and  barren  ridge  of  the  hills  of  Faesute  which  rise  above 
the  city  of  Florence.  Their  extravagant  assertion  that  not  a 
single  soldier  of  the  Christian  army  was  killed,  or  even  wound- 
ed, may  be  dismissed  with  silent  contempt ;  but  the  rest  of  the 
narrative  of  Augustine  and  Orosius  is  consistent  with  the  state 
of  the  war  and  the  character  of  Stilicho.  Conscious  that  he 
commanded  the  l<i8t  army  of  the  republic,  his  prudence  would 
not  expose  it  in  the  open  field  to  the  headstrong  fury  of  the 
Germans.  The  method  of  surrounding  the  enemy  with  strong 
lines  of  circumvallation,  which  he  had  twice  employed  against 
the  Gothic  king,  was  repeated  on  a  larger  scale  and  with  more 
considerable  effect.  The  examples  of  Csesar  must  have  been 
familiar  to  the  most  illiterate  of  the  Eoman  warriors ;  and  the 
fortifications  of  Dyrrachium,  which  connected  twenty -four 
castles  by  a  perpetual  ditch  and  rampart  of  fifteen  miles,  af- 
forded the  model  of  an  intrenchment  which  might  confine 
and  starve  the  most  numerous  host  of  barbarians."  The  Ro- 
man troops  had  less  degenerated  from  the  industry  than  from 
the  valor  of  their  ancestors ;  and  if  the  servile  and  laborious 
work  offended  the  pride  of  the  soldiers,  Tuscany  could  supply 
many  thousand  peasants  who  would  labor,  though  perhaps  they 
would  not  fight,  for  the  salvation  of  their  native  country.  The 
imprisoned  multitude  of  horses  and  men"  was  gradually  de- 

''  Augustine,  De  Civitate  Dei,  v.  23.  Orosius,  1.  vii.  c,  37,  p.  567-571.  The 
two  friends  wrote  in  AfricA  ten  or  twelve  veare  after  the  victory,  and  their  author- 
ity is  implicitly  followed  by  Isidore  of  Seville  (in  Chron.  p.  713,  ediL  Grot,).  How 
many  interesting  facts  might  Orosius  have  inserted  in  the  vacant  space  which  is 
devoted  to  pious  nonsense ! 

^*  Frangnntur  montes,  planumqne  per  ardua  Ciesar 

Ducit  opus:  pandit  fossns,  turritaque  summis 
Disponit  castella  jugis,  mugnoqne  reces^Q 
Amplcxus  fines,  saltus,  nemorosaque  tesqua 
Et  silvas,  vastaque  feias  indagine  claudit. 

Yet  the  simplicity  of  truth  (CsBsar,  De  Bell.  Civ.  iii.  44)  is  far  greater  than  the  am- 
plifications of  Lucan  (Pharsal.  1.  vi.  29-63). 

"**  The  rhetorical  expressions  of  Orosius,  "in  arido  et  aspero  moniis  jugo/'  '4n 
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stroyedbj  famine  rather  than  by  the  sword ;  but  the  Romans 
were  exposed  during  the  progress  of  sucli  an  extensive  work 
to  the  frequent  attacks  of  an  impatient  enemy.  The  despair 
of  the  hungry  barbarians  would  precipitate  them  against  the 
fortifications  of  Stilicho.  The  general  might  sometimes  in- 
dulge the  ardor  of  his  brave  auxiliaries,  who  eagerly  pressed 
to  assault  the  camp  of  the  Germans ;  and  these  various  inci- 
dents might  produce  tlie  sharp  and  bloody  conflicts  which  dig- 
nify the  narrative  of  Zosimus  and  the  Chronicles  of  Prosper 
and  Marcellinus.**  A  seasonable  supply  of  men  and  provi- 
sions had  been  introduced  into  the  walls  of  Florence,  and  the 
famished  host  of  Eadagaisus  was  in  its  turn  besieged.  The 
proud  monarch  of  so  many  warlike  nations,  after  the  loss  of 
his  bravest  warriors,  was  reduced  to  confide  either  in  the  faith 
of  a  capitulation  or  in  the  clemency  of  Stilicho."  But  the 
death  of  the  royal  captive,  who  was  ignominiously  beheaded, 
disgraced  the  triumph  of  Rome  and  of  Christianity ;  and  the 
short  delay  of  his  execution  was  sufficient  to  brand  the  con- 
queror with  the  guilt  of  cool  and  deliberate  cruelty."     The 

unnm  ac  parvum  verticem/'  are  not  very  suitable  to  the  encampment  of  a  great 
army.  But  Faesulos,  only  three  miles  from  Florence,  might  afford  space  for  the 
headquarters  of  Radagaisas,  and  would  be  comprehended  within  the  circuit  of  the 
Roman  lines. 

**  See  Zosimns,  L  v.  [c.  26]  p.  331,  and  the  Chronicles  of  Prosper  and  Marcel- 
linns. 

•*  Olympiodorus  (npud  Photinm,  p.  180  [p.  57,  edit.  Bekk.])  nses  an  expres- 
sion (wpo(Triraipi(TaTo)  wliich  would  denote  a  strict  and  friendly  alliance,  and  ren- 
der Stilicho  siill  more  criminal.  The  **paulisper  retentus,  deinde  interfectus,"  of 
Orosius  [p.  670]  is  sufficiently  odious.* 

"  Orosins,  piously  inhuman,  sacrifices  the  king  and  people— Agag  and  the  Am- 
alekites — without  a  symptom  of  compassion.  The  bloody  actor  is  less  detestable 
than  the  cool,  unfeeling  historian. '^ 


■  Gibbon,  by  translating  this  passage  of  Olympiodorus  as  if  it  had  been  good 
Greek,  has  probably  fallen  into  an  error:  ovq  Karairo\€ftrj<raQ  ^TiXi^ajv'Podoyaiaov 
wpotTTjTaipiaarQ.  The  natural  order  of  the  words  is  as  Gibbon  translates  it ;  but 
TTpotnjTaiptaaTOj  it  is  almost  clear,  refers  to  the  Gothic  chiefs,  "whom  Stilicho, 
after  he  had  defeated  liadagnisus,  attached  to  his  army.'*  So  in  the  version  cor- 
rected by  Classen  forNiebnhr's  edition  of  the  Byzantines,  p.  460. — M. 

^  Considering  the  vow  which  he  was  universally  believed  to  have  made  to  de- 
stroy Home,  and  to  sacrifice  the  senators  on  the  altars,  and  that  he  is  said  to  have 
immolated  his  prisoners  to  his  gods,  the  execution  of  Radagaisus,  if,  as  it  appears, 
he  was  taken  in  arms,  cannot  deseiTo  Gibbon's  severe  condemnation.     Mr.  Her- 

III.— 22 
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famished  Germans  who  escaped  the  fury  of  the  auxiliaries 
were  sold  as  slaves  at  the  contemptible  price  of  as  many  sin- 
gle pieces  of  gold;  but  the  difference  of  food  and  climate 
swept  away  great  numbers  of  those  unhappy  strangers;  and 
it  was  observed  that  the  inhuman  purchasers,  instead  of  reap- 
ing the  fruits  of  their  labor,  were  soon  obliged  to  provide  the 
expense  of  their  interment.  Stilicho  informed  the  emperor 
and  the  senate  of  his  success,  and  deserved  a  second  time  the 
glorious  title  of  Deliverer  of  Italy." 

The  fame  of  the  victory,  and  more  especially  of  the  miracle, 
has  encouraged  a  vain  persuasion  that  the  whole  army,  or 
rather  nation,  of  Germans  who  migrated  from  the 
derofthe  "  sliorcs  of  the  Baltic  miserably  perished  under  the 
viuie  Gnui. "  walls  of  Florcnce.  Such  indeed  was  the  fate  of 
.fAM..  4«>&.]  Kadagaisus  himself,  of  his  brave  and  faithful  com- 
panions, and  of  more  than  one  third  of  tlie  various 
multitude  of  Sueves  and  Vandals,  of  Alarii  and  Burgundians, 
who  adhered  to  the  standard  of  their  general."  The  union  of 
.such  an  army  might  excite  our  surprise,  but  the  causes  of  sep- 
.aration  are  obvious  and  forcible — the  pride  of  birth,  the  inso- 
;ience  of  valor,  the  jealousy  of  command,  the  impatience  of 
.subordination,  and  the  obstinate  conflict  of  opinions,  of  inter- 
ests, and  of  passions,  among  so  many  kings  and  warrioi-s,  who 
were  untaught  to  yield  or  to  obey.  After  the  defeat  of  Ra- 
dagaisus,  two  parts  of  the  German  host,  which  must  have  ex- 
ceeded the  number  of  one  hundred  thousand  men,  still  re- 
mained in  arms  between  the  Apennine  and  the  Alps,  or  be- 
tween the  Alps  and  the  Danube.    It  is  uncertain  whether  they 

•*  And  Clniulinn's  inu*«e,  was  she  asleep?  had  she  been  ill-paid  ?  .  Metliinks  the 
seventh  consuUhip  of  Honorins  (a.d.  407)  would  have  furnished  the  subject  of  a 
noble  poem.  Before  it  was  discovered  that  the  State  could  no  longer  be  saved, 
Stilicho  (after  Komtilus,  Camillus,  and  Marias)  might  have  been  worthily  sur- 
named  the  fourth  founder  of  Rome. 

•^  A  luminous  passage  of  Prosper's  Chronicle,  **7/i  tres  partes,  per  divert03 
prinripes,  divisus  exe7-ci^t«,"  reduces  the  miracle  of  Florence,  and  connects  the 
history  of  Italy,  Gaul,  and  Germany. 


bert  (notes  to  his  poem  of  Attila,  p.  317)  justly  observes  that  "Stilicho  had  prob- 
ably anihoriiy  for  hanging  him  on  the  first  tree."  Marcellinu*,  adds  Mr.  Uerbeit, 
attributes  the  execution  to  the  Gothic  chiefs  Huldin  and  Sarus. — M. 
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attempted  to  revenge  the  death  of  their  general ;  but  their  ir- 
regular fury  was  soon  diverted  by  the  prudence  and  firmness 
of  Stilieho,  who  opposed  their  march  and  facilitated  their  re- 
treat, who  considered  the  safety  of  Rome  and  Italy  as  the  great 
object  of  his  care,  and  who  sacrificed  with  too  much  indiffer- 
ence the  wealth  and  tranquillity  of  the  distant  provinces." 
The  barbarians  acquired,  from  the  junction  of  some  Panno- 
nian  deserters,  the  knowledge  of  the  country  and  of  the 
roads,  and  the  invasion  of  Gaul,  which  Alaric  had  designed, 
was  executed  by  the  remains  of  the  great  army  of  Radagai- 
sus.~ 

Yet  if  they  expected  to  derive  any  assistance  from  the  tribes 
of  Germany  who  inhabited  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  their  hopes 
were  disappointed.  The  Alemannl  preserved  a  state  of  inac- 
tive neutrality,  and  the  Franks  distinguished  their  zeal  and 
courage  in  the  defence  of  the  empire.  In  the  rapid  progress 
down  the  Rhine  which  was  the  first  act  of  the  administration 
of  Stilieho,  he  had  applied  himself  with  peculiar  attention  to 
secure  the  alliance  of  the  warlike  Franks,  and  to  remove  the 
irreconcilable  enemies  of  peace  and  of  the  republic.  Marco- 
mir,  one  of  their  kings,  was  publicly  convicted  before  the  tribu- 
nal of  the  Roman  magistrate  of  violating  the  faith  of  treaties. 
He  was  sentenced  to  a  mild  but  distant  exile  in  the  province 
of  Tuscany ;  and  this  degradation  of  the  regal  dignity  was  so 
far  from  exciting  the  resentment  of  his  subjects  that  they  pun- 
ished with  death  the  turbulent  Sunno,  who  attempted  to  re- 
venge his  brother,  and  maintained  a  dutiful  allegiance  to  the 
princes  who  were  established  on  the  throne  by  the  choice  of 

••  Orosins  and  Jerome  positively  charge  him  with  instigating  the  invasion.  **  Ex- 
citata  a  Stilichone  gentes/'  etc.  They  mast  mean  indirectly.  lie  saved  Italy  at 
the  expense  of  Gaul. 

"*  The  Count  de  Buat  is  satisfied  that  the  Germans  who  invaded  Gaul  were  the 
two  thirds  that  yet  remained  of  the  army  of  Radagaisus.  See  the  Histoii-e  An- 
cienne  des  Peuples  de  TEurope  (tom.  vii.  p.  87,  121,  Paris,  1772),  an  elnl)orate 
work,  which  I  had  not  the  advantage  of  perusing  till  the  year  1777.  As  early  as 
1771,  I  find  the  same  idea  expressed  In  a  rough  dranght  of  the  present  History. 
I  have  since  observed  a  similar  intimation  in  Mascou  (viil.  15).  Such  agree- 
ment, wthout  mntnnl  communicntion,  may  add  some  weight  to  our  common  senti- 
ment. 
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Stilicho.'^  When  the  limits  of  Gaul  and  Germany  were  shaken 
by  the  northern  emigration,  the  Franks  bravely  encountered 
the  single  force  of  the  Vandals,  who,  regardless  of  the  lessons 
of  adversity,  had  again  separated  their  troops  from  the  stand- 
ard of  their  barbarian  allies.  They  paid  the  penalty  of  their 
rashness ;  and  twenty  thousand  Vandals,  with  their  king,  Go- 
digisclus,  were  slain  in  the  field  of  battle.  The  whole  people 
must  have  been  extirpated  if  the  squadrons  of  the  Alani,  ad- 
vancing to  their  relief,  had  not  trampled  down  the  infantry  of 
the  Franks,  wKo,  after  an  honorable  resistance,  were  compelled 
to  relinquish  the  unequal  contest.  The  victorious  confederates 
pursued  their  march,  and  on  the  last  day  of  the  year,  in  a  sea- 
son when  the  waters  of  the  Rhine  were  most  probably  frozen, 
they  entered  without  opposition  the  defenceless  provinces  of 
Gaul.  This  memorable  passage  of  the  Suevi,  the  Vandals,  the 
Alani,  and  the  JBurgundians,  who  never  afterwards  retreated, 
may  be  considered  as  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  coun- 
tries beyond  the  Alps ;  and  the  barriers  which  had  so  long  sep- 
arated the  savage  and  the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth  were 
from  that  fatal  moment  levelled  with  the  ground." 

While  the  peace  of  Germany  was  secured  by  the  attachment 
of  the  Franks  and  the  neutrality  of  the  Alemanni,  the  subjects 
Desolation  ^^  Rome,  uncouscious  of  their  approaching  calami- 
Afa40T, efc.  *5^^j enjoyed  the  state  of  quiet  and  prosperity  which 
[A.D.406,etc.i  jj^^  seldom  blessed  the  frontiers  of  Gaul.  Their 
flocks  and  herds  were  permitted  to  graze  in  the  pastures  of 
the  barbarians ;  their  huntsmen  penetrated,  without  fear  or 


"  Provincia  missos 

Kx|>ellet  citius  fasces,  quam  Francia  reges 
Quos  dederis. 

Claudian  (i.  Cons.  Stil.  1.  i.  235,  etc.)  is  clear  and  satisfactorr.  These  kings  of 
France  are  unknown  to  Gregory  of  Tours;  but  the  author  of  the  Gesta  Franconim 
mentions  both  Sunno  and  Marcomir,  and  names  the  latter  as  the  father  of  Phara- 
mond  (in  torn.  ii.  p.  543).  He  seems  to  write  from  good  materials,  which  he  did 
not  understand. 

*•  See  Zosimus  (1.  vi.  [c.  3]  p.  373),  Oroaius  (1-  vii.  c.  40,  p.  576),  and  the  Chron- 
icles. Gregory  of  Toui-s  (1.  ii.  c.  9,  p.  165,  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Historians 
of  France)  has  preserved  a  valuable  fragment  of  Renatus  Profutunis  Frigeridus, 
whose  three  nnmes  denote  a  Christian,  a  Roman  subject,  and  a  semi-barbarian. 
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danger,  into  the  darkest  recesses  of  the  Hercynian  wood.*'  The 
banks  of  the  Rhine  were  crowned,  like  those  of  the  Tiber,  with 
elegant  houses  and  well-cultivated  farms ;  and  if  a  poet  de- 
scended the  river,  he  might  express  his  doubt  on  which  side 
was  situated  the  territory  of  the  Komans."  This  scene  of  peace 
and  plenty  was  suddenly  changed  into  a  desert;  and  the  pros- 
pect of  the  smoking  ruins  could  alone  distinguish  the  solitude 
of  nature  from  the  desolation  of  man.  The  flourishing  city  of 
Mentz  was  surprised  and  destroyed,  and  many  thousand  Chris- 
tians were  inhumanly  massacred  in  the  church.  Worms  per- 
ished after  a  long  and  obstinate  siege;  Strasburg,  Spires, 
Rheims,  Toumay,  Arras,  Amiens,  experienced  the  cruel  oj)- 
pression  of  the  German  yoke ;  and  the  consuming  flames  of 
war  spread  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  over  the  greatest  part 
of  the  seventeen  provinces  of  Gaul.  That  rich  and  extensive 
country,  as  far  as  the  ocean,  the  Alps,  and  the  Pyrenees,  was 
delivered  to  the  barbarians,  who  drove  before  them  in  a  pro- 
miscuous crowd  the  bishop,  the  senator,  and  the  virgin,  laden 
with  the  spoils  of  their  houses  and  altars."  The  ecclesiastics, 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  vague  description  of  the 
public  calamities,  embraced  the  opportunity  of  exhorting  the 
Christians  to  repent  of  the  sins  which  had  provoked  the  Divine 
Justice,  and  to  renounce  the  perishable  goods  of  a  wretched 
and  deceitful  world.    But  as  the  Pelagian  controversy,**  which 

**  Claudiiin  (i.  Cons.  Stil.  I.  i.  221,  etc. ;  1.  ii.  18C)  describes  the  peace  and  pros- 
perity of  the  GiiUic  frontier.  The  Ahh4  Dubos  (Hist.  Critique,  etc.,  torn.  i.  p. 
17-t)  would  read  AlOa  (a  nameless  rivulet  of  the  Ardennes)  instead  of  Albis;  and 
expatiates  on  tlie  danger  of  the  Gallic  cattle  grazing  beyond  the  £lbe.  Foolish 
enough !  In  poetical  geography,  the  Elbe  and  the  Hercynian  signify  any  river  or 
any  wood  in  Germany.  Claudian  is  not  prepared  for  the  strict  examination  of 
our  antiquaries. 

•®  Germinasque  viator 

Cum  videat  ripns,  quae  sit  Romana  requirat. 

*'  Jerome,  torn.  i.  p.  93  [Epist.  cxxiii.  c.  16,  torn.  i.  p.  908,  edit.  Vallars.].  See, 
in  the  first  volume  of  the  Historians  of  France,  p.  777,  782,  the  proper  extracts 
from  the  Carmen  de  Providentift  Divinn,  and  Salvian.  The  anonymous  poet 
was  himself  a  captive,  with  his  bishop  and  fellow-citizens. 

**  The  Pelagian  doctrine,  which  was  first  agitated  a.d.  405,  was  condemned,  in 
the  spnce  of  ten  years,  at  Rome  and  Carthage.  St.  Augustine  fought  and  con- 
quered ;  but  the  Greek  Church  was  favorable  to  his  adversaries ;  and  (\Yhiit  is 
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attempts  to  sound  the  abyss  of  grace  and  predestination,  soon 
became  the  serious  employment  of  the  Latin  clergy,  the  Provi- 
dence which  had  decreed,  or  foreseen,  or  permitted  such  a  train 
of  moral  and  natural  evils  vras  rashly  weighed  in  the  imperfect 
and  fallacious  balance  of  reason.  The  crimes  and  the  misfort- 
unes of  the  suffering  people  were  presumptuously  compared 
with  those  of  their  ancestors,  and  they  arraigned  the  Divine 
Justice,  which  did  not  exempt  from  the  common  destruction 
the  feeble,  the  guiltless,  the  infant  portion  of  the  human  spe- 
cies. These  idle  disputants  overlooked  the  invariable  laws  of 
nature,  which  have  connected  peace  with  innocence,  plenty 
with  industry,  and  safety  with  valor.  The  timid  and  selfish 
policy  of  the  Court  of  Eavenna  might  recall  the  Palatine  le- 
gions for  the  protection  of  Italy ;  the  remains  of  the  stationary 
troops  might  be  unequal  to  the  arduous  task ;  and  the  barba- 
rian auxiliaries  might  prefer  the  unbounded  license  of  spoil  to 
the  benefits  of  a  moderate  and  regular  stipend.  But  the  prov- 
inces of  Gaul  were  filled  with  a  numerous  race  of  hardy  and 
robust  youth,  who,  In  the  defence  of  their  houses,  their  fami- 
lies, and  their  altars,  if  they  had  dared  to  die,  would  have  de- 
served to  vanquish.  The  knowledge  of  tlieir  native  country 
would  have  enabled  them  to  oppose  continual  and  insuperable 
obstacles  to  the  progress  of  an  invader ;  and  the  deficiency  of 
the  barbarians  in  arms  as  well  as  in  discipline  removed  the 
only  pretence  which  excuses  the  submission  of  a  populous 
country  to  the  inferior  numbers  of  a  veteran  army.  When 
France  was  invaded  by  Charles  the  Fifth,  he  inquired  of  a 
prisoner  how  many  days  Paris  might  be  distant  from  the  fron- 
tier ;  "  Perhaps  twelve^  but  they  will  be  days  of  battle :"  "  such 
was  the  gallant  answer  which  checked  the  arrogance  of  that 
ambitious  prince.  The  subjects  of  Ilonorius  and  those  of 
Francis  the  First  were  animated  by  a  very  different  spirit ;  and 
in  less  than  two  years  the  divided  troops  of  the  savages  of  the 

singular  enough)  the  people  did  not  take  any  part  in  a  dis]»ute  which  they  could 
not  understand. 

"  See  the  M^moircs  de  Guillaume  du  Bellay,  1.  vi.  In  French,  the  original  re- 
proof is  less  obvious  and  more  pointed,  from  the  double  sense  of  the  word  ji'ourn<fe, 
ivhich  alike  signifies  a  day  s  travel  or  a  battle. 
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Baltic,  wliose  numbers,  were  they  fairly  stated,  would  appear 
contemptible,  advanced  without  a  combat  to  the  foot  of  the 
Pyrenean  Mountains. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Ilonorius,  the  vigilance  of 
Stilicho  had  successfully  guarded  the  remote  island  of  Britain 
from  her  incessant  enemies  of  the  ocean,  the  moun- 
B^meh  armj.  taius,  and  the  Irish  coast."     But  those  restless  bar- 
^^'  barians  could  not  neglect  the  fair  opportunity  of  the 

Gothic  war,  when  the  walls  and  stations  of  the  province  were 
stripped  of  the  Roman  troops.  If  any  of  the  legionaries  were 
permitted  to  return  from  the  Italian  expedition,  their  faithful 
report  of  the  court  and  character  of  Honorius  must  have  tend- 
ed to  dissolve  the  bonds  of  allegiance,  and  to  exasperate  the  se- 
ditious temper  of  the  British  army.  The  spirit  of  revolt  which 
had  formerly  disturbed  the  age  of  Gallienus  was  revived  by 
the  capricious  violence  of  the  soldiers ;  and  the  unfortunate, 
perhaps  the  ambitious,  candidates  who  were  the  objects  of  their 
choice  were  the  instruments,  and  at  length  the  victims,  of  their 
passion."  Marcus  was  the  first  whom  they  placed  on  the  throne, 
as  the  lawful  Emperor  of  Britain  and  of  the  West.  They  vio- 
lated, by  the  hasty  murder  of  Marcus,  the  oath  of  fidelity  which 
they  had  imposed  on  themselves;  and  their  disapprobation  of 
his  manners  may  seem  to  inscribe  an  honorable  epitaph  on  his 
tomb.  Gratian  was  the  next  whom  they  adorned  with  the  di- 
adem and  the  purple ;  and,  at  the  end  of  four  months,  Gratian 
experienced  the  fate  of  his  predecessor.  The  memory  of  the 
great  Constantine,  whom  the  British  legions  had  given  to  the 

•*  Claudian  (i.  Cons.  Stil.  1.  ii.  250).  It  is  supposed  that  the  Scots  of  Ireland 
invaded  by  sea  the  whoIe»western  coast  of  Britain ;  and  some  slight  credit  may  be 
given  even  to  Nennius  and  the  Irish  traditions  (Carte's  Hist,  of  Enghind,  vol.  i.  p. 
169).  Whitaker's  Genuine  History  of  the  Britons,  p.  199.  The  sixty-six  Lives 
of  St.  Patrick,  which  were  extant  in  the  ninth  century,  must  have  contained  as 
many  thousand  lies ;  yet  we  may  believe  that,  in  one  of  tliese  Irish  inroads,  the 
future  apostle  was  led  away  captive  (Usher,  Antiquit.  Eccles.  Britann.  p.  431 ;  and 
Tillemont,  Mc'm.  Eccle's.  torn.  xvi.  p.  456,  782,  etc.). 

■•  The  British  usurpers  are  taken  from  Zosimus  (1.  vi.  [c.  2]  p.  371-375),  Orosi- 
us  (1.  vii.  c.  40,  p.  576,  577),  Olympiodorus  (apud  Photium,  p.  180, 181  [p.  57,  edit. 
Bekker]),  the  ecclesiastical  historians,  and  the  Chronicles.  The  Latins  are  igno« 
rant  of  Marcus. 
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Church  and  to  the  Empire,  suggested  the  singular  motive  of 
consuntine  their  third  choice.  They  discovered  in  the  ranks  a 
ldjed°i?i^*'  private  soldier  of  the  name  of  Constantino,  and  their 
GauL^°*°^  impetuous  levity  had  already  seated  him  on  the 
A.D.40T.  throne  before  they  perceived  his  incapacity  to  sus- 
tain the  weight  of  that  glorious  appellation."  Yet  the  author- 
ity of  Constantino  was  less  precarious  and  his  government  was 
more  successful  than  the  transient  reigns  of  Marcus  and  of 
Gratian.  The  danger  of  leaving  liis  inactive  troops  in  those 
camps  which  had  been  twice  polhited  witli  blood  and  sedition 
urged  him  to  attempt  the  reduction  of  the  Western  provinces. 
He  landed  at  Boulogne  with  an  inconsiderable  force ;  and  after 
he  had  reposed  himself  some  days,  he  summoned  the  cities  of 
Gaul,  which  had  escaped  the  yoke  of  the  barbarians,  to  acknowl- 
edge their  lawful  sovereign.  They  obeyed  the  summons  with- 
out reluctance.  The  neglect  of  the  Court  of  Ravenna  had  ab- 
solved a  deserted  people  from  the  duty  of  allegiance.  Their 
actual  distress  encouraged  tliem  to  accept  any  circumstances 
of  change  without  apprehension,  and  perhaps  with  some  de- 
gree of  hope;  and  they  might  flatter  themselves  that  the 
troops,  the  authority,  and  even  the  name  of  a  Roman  emperor 
who  fixed  his  residence  in  Gaul  would  protect  the  unhappy 
country  from  the  rage  of  the  barbarians.  The  fii-st  successes 
of  Constantino  against  the  detached  parties  of  the  Germans 
were  magnified  by  the  voice  of  adulation  into  splendid  and 
decisive  victories,  which  the  reunion  and  insolence  of  the  en- 
emy soon  reduced  to  their  just  value.  Ilis  negotiations  pro- 
cured a  short  and  precarious  truce ;  and  if  some  ti-ibes  of  the 
barbarians  were  engaged,  by  the  liberality  of  his  gifts  and 
promises,  to  undertake  the  defence  of  the  Rhine,  these  expen- 
sive and  uncertain  treaties,  instead  of  restoring  the  pristine 
vigor  of  the  Gallic  frontier,  served  only  to  disgrace  the  maj- 
esty of  the  prince,  and  to  exhaust  what  yet  remained  of  the 
treasures  of  the  republic.     Elated,  however,  with  this  imagi- 


••  "  Cum  in  Constantino  inconstantiam  . . .  execrnrentur  "  (Sidonius  Apollinniis, 
1.  V.  Epist.  9,  p.  139,  edit,  secnnd.  Sirmond. ).  Yet  Sidonins  might  be  tempted 
by  so  fair  a  pun  to  stigmatize  a  prince  who  had  disgraced  his  grandfather. 
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nary  triumph,  the  vain  deliverer  of  Gaul  advanced  into  the 
provinces  of  the  South,  to  encounter  a  more  pressing  and  per- 
sonal danger.  Sariis,  the  Goth,  was  ordered  to  lay  the  head 
of  the  rebel  at  the  feet  of  the  Emperor  Honorius;  and  the 
forces  of  Britain  and  Italy  were  unworthily  consumed  in  this 
domestic  quarrel.  After  the  loss  of  his  two  bravest  generals, 
Justinian  and  Nevigastes,  the  former  of  whom  was  slain  in  the 
field  of  battle,  the  latter  in  a  peaceful  but  treacherous  inter- 
view, Constantine  fortified  himself  within  the  walls  of  Vienna. 
The  place  was  ineffectually  attacked  seven  days ;  and  the  im- 
perial army  supported  in  a  precipitate  retreat  the  ignominy  of 
purchasing  a  secure  passage  from  the  freebooters  and  outlaws 
of  the  Alps."  Those  mountains  now  separated  the  dominions 
of  two  rival  monarchs ;  and  the  fortifications  of  the  double 
frontier  were  guarded  by  the  troops  of  the  empire,  whose 
arms  would  have  been  more  usefully  employed  to  maintain 
the  Roman  limits  against  the  barbarians  of  Germany  and 
Scythia. 

On  the  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  ambition  of  Constantine 
might  be  justified  by  the  proximity  of  danger ;  but  his  throne 
w^as  soon   established  by  the   conquest,  or  rather 
Spain.  submission,  of  Spain,  which  yielded  to  the  influ- 

ence of  regular  and  habitual  subordination,  and  re- 
ceived the  laws  and  magistrates  of  the  Gallic  prsefecture. 
The  only  opposition  which  was  made  to  the  authority  of  Con- 
stantine proceeded  not  so  much  from  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment or  the  spirit  of  the  people  as  from  the  private  zeal  and 
interest  of  the  family  of  Theodosius.  Four  brothers"  had  ob- 
tained, by  the  favor  of  tlieir  kinsman,  the  deceased  emperor, 
an  honorable  rank  and  ample  possessions  in  their  native  coun- 
try ;  and  the  grateful  youths  resolved  to  risk  those  advantages 
in  the  service  of  his  son.     After  an  unsuccessful  effort  to 

•'  BagaudcE  is  the  name  which  Zosimus  appliCvS  to  them  ;  perhaps  they  deserved 
a  less  odious  character  (see  Dubos,  Hist.  Critique,  torn.  i.  p.  203,  and  this  Histoiy, 
▼ol.  i.  p.  659).     We  shall  hear  of  them  again. 

"  Verinianus,  Didymus,  Theodosius,  and  Lagodiu8,who  in  modern  courts  would 
be  styled  princes  of  the  blood,  were  not  distinguished  by  any  rank  or  privileges 
above  the  rest  of  their  fellow-subjects. 
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maintain  their  ground  at  the  head  of  the  stationary  troops 
of  Liiaitania,  they  retired  to  their  estates,  where  they  anned 
and  levied,  at  their  own  expense,  a  considerable  Ix.dy  of  slaves 
and  dep<.-ndents,  and  lx>Idly  marched  to  occupy  the  strong 
jx^sfs  of  the  Pyrenean  Monntains.  This  domestic  insurrec- 
tion alarmed  and  perplexed  the  sovereign  of  Gaul  and  Britain ; 
and  he  was  compelled  to  negotiate  with  some  tro^^'ps  of  bar- 
barian auxiliaries  for  the  service  of  the  Spanish  war.  They 
were  distinguished  by  the  title  of  Hononams^  a  name  which 
might  have  reminded  them  of  their  fidelity  to  their  lawful 
sovereign  ;  and  if  it  should  candidly  be  allowed  that  the  S*u)ts 
were  influenced  by  any  partial  affection  for  a  Britisli  prince, 
the  Moorff  and  i\\c  Mar  coma  nni  could  be  tempted  only  by  the 
profuse  liberality  of  the  usurper,  who  distributed  among  the 
barbarians  the  military  and  even  the  civil  honors  of  Spaiu.  The 
nine  bands  of  IlonorianSy  which  may  be  easily  traced  on  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Western  empire,  could  not  exceed  the  num- 
ber of  five  thousand  men ;  yet  this  inconsiderable  force  was  suf- 
ficient to  terminate  a  war  which  had  threatened  the  power  and 
safety  of  Constantine.  The  rustic  army  of  the  Theodosian  fam- 
ily was  surrounded  and  destroyed  in  the  Pyrenees.  Two  of  the 
brothers  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  by  sea  to  Italy  or  the 
East;  the  other  two,  after  an  interval  of  suspense,  were  exe- 
cuted at  Aries;  and  if  Ilonorius  could  remain  insensible  of 
the  public  disgrace,  he  might  perhaps  be  affected  by  the  per- 
sonal misfortunes  of  his  generous  kinsmen.  Such  were  the 
feeble  arms  which  decided  the  possession  of  the  Western  prov- 
inces of  Europe,  from  the  Wall  of  Antoninus  to  the  Columns 
of  Hercules.  The  events  of  peace  and  war  have  undoubtedly 
been  diminished  by  the  narrow  and  imperfect  view  of  the  his- 
torians of  the  times,  who  were  equally  ignorant  of  the  causes 
and  of  tlicj  effects  of  the  most  important  revolutions.  B.ut  the 
total  d(;cay  of  the  national  strength  had  annihilated  even  the 

••  ThcHC  Ilonoriani  or  Ilonoriaci  consisted  of  two  bands  of  Scots  or  Attncotti, 
two  of  Moorn,  two  of  Mnrcomanni,  the  Victores,  the  Ascarii,  and  the  Gallicani 
(Notitia  Imfierii,  sect,  xxxviii.  edit.  Lab.).  They  were  part  of  the  sixty -five 
Auxilia  Pnlatina,  and  are  properly  styled  iv  ry  avXy  tuIuq  by  Zosimus  (1.  vi. 
[c.  4]  p.  374). 
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last  resource  of  a  despotic  goverDment;  and  the  revenue  of 
exhausted  provinces  could  no  longer  purchase  the  military 
service  of  a  discontented  and  pusillanimous  people. 

The  poet,  whose  flattery  has  ascribed  to  the  Roman  eagle 
the  victories  of  Pollentia  and  Verona,  pursues  the  hasty  retreat 
Negotiation  ^^  Alaric  from  the  confines  of  Italy  with  a  horrid 
stiuiho.^  *"*  train  of  imaginary  spectres,  such  as  might  hover 
A.D.404-4oa.  ^yQY  ^jj  army  of  barbarians  which  was  almost  ex- 
terminated by  war,  famine,  and  disease.""  In  the  course  of 
this  unfortunate  expedition,  the  King  of  the  Goths  must  in- 
deed have  sustained  a  considerable  loss;  and  his  harassed  forces 
required  an  interval  of  repose  to  recrnit  their  numbers  and 
revive  their  confidence.  Adversity  had  exercised  and  display-, 
ed  the  genius  of  Alaric;  and  the  fame  of  his  valor  invited  to 
the  Gothic  standard  the  bravest  of  the  barbarian  warriors,  who, 
from  the  Euxine  to  the  Ehine,  were  agitated  by  the  desire  of 
rapine  and  conquest.  lie  had  deserved  the  esteem,  and  he 
soon  accepted  the  friendship,  of  Stilicho  himself.  Renouncing 
the  service  of  the  Emperor  of  the  East,  Alaric  concluded  with 
the  Court  of  Ravenna  a  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance,  by  which 
he*was  declared  master-general  of  the  Roman  armies  through- 
out the  prgefecture  of  lUyricum  ;  as  it  was  claimed,  according 
to  the  true  and  ancient  limits,  by  the  minister  of  Ilonorius."* 
The  execution  of  the  ambitious  design,  which  was  either  stip- 
ulated or  implied  in  the  articles  of  the  treaty,  appears  to  have 
been  suspended  by  the  formidable  irruption  of  Radagaisus; 
and  the  neutrality  of  the  Gothic  king  may  perhaps  be  com- 
pared to  the  indifference  of  Caesar,  who,  in  the  conspiracy  of 
Catiline,  refused  either  to  assist  or  to  oppose  the  enemy  of  the 
republic.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Vandals,  Stilicho  resumed 
his  pretensions  to  the  provinces  of  the  East,  appointed  civil 


•  Comiiantnr  eimtem 


Pallor,  el  ntm  Fames ;  et  saacia  livid  us  ora 
Lucius ;  et  iufemo  stridentes  agmine  Morbi. 

Claudian  in  vi.  Cons.  If  on.  321,  etc. 
"*  These  dark  transactions  are  investigated  bv  the  Count  de  Buat  (Hist,  des 
Peuples  de  I'Europe,  torn.  vii.  c.  iii.-viii.  p.  69-206),  whose  laborious  accuracy  may 
sometimes  fatigue  a  superficial  reader. 
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magistrates  for  the  administration  of  justice  and  of  the 
finances,  and  declared  his  impatience  to  lead  to  the  gates  of 
Constantinople  the  united  armies  of  the  Romans  and  of  the 
Goths.  The  prudence,  however,  of  Stilicho,  his  aversion  to 
civil  war,  and  his  perfect  knowledge  of  the  weakness  of  the 
State  may  countenance  the  suspicion  that  domestic  peace, 
rather  than  foreign  conquest,  was  the  object  of  his  policy, 
and  that  his  principal  care  was  to  employ  the  forces  of  Alaric 
at  a  distance  from  Italy.  This  design  could  not  long  escape 
the  penetration  of  the  Gothic  king,  ";vho  continued  to  hold  a 
doubtful,  and  perhaps  a  treacherous,  correspondence  with  the 
rival  courts,  who  protracted,  like  a  dissatisiied  mercenary,  his 
languid  operations  in  Thessaly  and  Epirus,  and  who  soon  re- 
turned to  claim  the  extravagant  reward  of  liis  ineffectual  ser- 
vices. From  his  camp  near  -^mona,*"  on  the  confines  of  Italy, 
he  transmitted  to  the  Emperor  of  the  West  a  long  account  of 
promises,  of  expenses,  and  of  demands;  called  for  immediate 
satisfaction,  and  clearly  intimated  the  consequences  of  a  re- 
fusal. Yet  if  his  conduct  was  hostile,  his  language  was  de- 
cent and  dutiful.  He  humbly  professed  himself  the  friend  of 
Stilicho  and  the  soldier  of  Honorius;  offered  Ins  person  and 
his  troops  to  march  without  delay  against  the  usurper  of 
Gaul ;  and  solicited,  as  a  permanent  retreat  for  the  Gothic 
nation,  the  possession  of  some  vacant  province  of  the  Western 
empire. 

The  political  and  secret  transactions  of  two  statesmen  who 
labored  to  deceive  each  other  and  the  world  must  forever 
Debates  of  l^SLYG  bccu  couccalcd  in  the  impenetrable  darkness 
senate!'"*"  of  the  Cabinet  if  the  debates  of  a  popular  assembly 
A.D.408.  jj^^  ^^^  thrown  some  rays  of  light  on  the  corre- 
spondence of  Alaric  and  Stilicho.  The  necessity  of  finding 
some  artificial  support  for  a  government  which,  from  a  prin- 
ciple not  of  moderation,  but  of  weakness,  was  reduced  to  ne- 

*"  See  Zosimus,  1.  v.  [c.  29]  p.  334,  335.  He  interrupts  his  scanty  narrative  to 
relate  the  fable  of -^monn,  and  of  the  ship  Argo,  which  was  drawn  overland  from 
that  place  to  the  Adriatic.  Sozomsn  (1.  viii.  c.  25 ;  1.  ix.  c.  4)  and  Socrates  (1.  vii. 
c.  10)  cast  a  pale  and  doubtful  light,  and  Orosius  (1.  vii.  c.  38,  p.  671)  is  abomina- 
bly partial. 
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gotiatewith  its  own  subjects  had  insensibly  revived  the  au- 
thority of  the  Roman  senate ;  and  the  minister  of  Honorius 
respectfully  consulted  the  legislative  council  of  the  republic. 
Stilicho  assembled  the  senate  in  the  palace  of  the  Caesars; 
represented,  in  a  studied  oration,  the  actual  state  of  affairs ; 
proposed  the  demands  of  the  Gotliic  king ;  and  submitted  to 
their  consideration  the  choice  of  peace  or  war.  The  senators, 
as  if  they  had  been  suddenly  aw^akened  from  a  dream  of  four 
hundred  years,  appeared  on  this  important  occasion  to  be  in- 
spired by  the  courage  rather  than  by  the  wisdom  of  their  pred- 
ecessors. They  loudly  declared,  in  regular  speeches  or  in  tu- 
multuary acclamations,  that  it  was  unworthy  of  the  majesty 
of  Rome  to  purchase  a  precarious  and  disgraceful  truce  from 
a  barbarian  king ;  and  that,  in  the  judgment  of  a  magnanimous 
people,  the  chance  of  ruin  was  always  preferable  to  the  cer- 
tainty of  dishonor.  The  minister,  whose  pacific  intentions 
were  seconded  only  by  the  voices  of  a  few  servile  and  venal 
followers,  attempted  to  allay  the  general  ferment  by  an  apol- 
ogy for  his  own  conduct,  and  even  for  the  demands  of  the 
Gothic  prince.  "  The  payment  of  a  subsidy,  which  had  ex- 
cited the  indignation  of  the  Romans,  ought  not"  (such  was  the 
language  of  Stilicho)  "  to  be  considered  in  the  odious  light 
either  of  a  tribute  or  of  a  ransom  extorted  by  the  menaces  of 
a  barbarian  enemy.  Alaric  had  faithfully  asserted  the  just 
pretensions  of  the  republic  to  the  provinces  which  were  usurp- 
ed by  the  Greeks  of  Constantinople;  he  modestly  required  the 
fair  and  stipulated  recompense  of  his  services ;  and  if  he  had 
desisted  from  the  prosecution  of  his  enterprise,  he  had  obeyed, 
in  his  retreat,  the  peremptory  though  private  letters  of  the 
emperor  himself.  These  contradictory  orders  (he  would  not 
dissemble  the  errore  of  his  own  family)  had  been  procured  by 
the  intercession  of  Serena.  The  tender  piety  of  his  wife  had 
been  too  deeply  affected  by  the  discord  of  the  royal  brothers, 
the  sons  of  her  adopted  father ;  and  the  sentiments  of  nature 
had  too  easily  prevailed  over  the  stern  dictates  of  the  public 
welfare."  These  ostensible  reasons,  which  faintly  disguise  the 
obscure  intrigues  of  the  palace  of  Ravenna,  were  supported  by 
the  authority  of  Stilicho,  and  obtained,  after  a  warm  debate, 
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the  reluctant  approbation  of  the  senate.  The  tnmnlt  of  virtue 
and  freedom  subsided ;  and  the  sum  of  four  thousand  pounds 
of  gold  was  granted,  under  the  name  of  a  subsidy,  to  secure 
the  peace  of  Italy  and  to  conciliate  the  friendship  of  the  King 
of  the  Goths.  Lampadius  alone,  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
members  of  the  assembly,  still  persisted  in  his  dissent;  ex- 
claimed with  a  loud  voice,  "  This  is  not  a  treaty  of  peace,  but 
of  servitude;""*  and  escaped  the  danger  of  such  bold  oppo- 
sition by  immediately  retiring  to  the  sanctuary  of  a  Christian 
church. 

But  the  reign  of  Stilicho  drew  towards  its  end ;  and  the 
proud  minister  might  perceive  the  symptoms  of  his  approach- 
intriffnea  of  ^^S  disgracc.  The  generous  boldness  of  Lampadius 
i^S.  40b!*^^'  ^^^  been  applauded ;  and  the  senate,  so  patiently 
^*y-  resigned  to  a  long  servitude,  rejected  with  disdain 

the  offer  of  invidious  and  imaginary  freedom.  The  troops, 
who  still  assumed  the  name  and  prerogatives  of  the  Roman 
legions,  were  exasperated  by  the  partial  affection  of  Stilicho 
for  the  barbarians ;  and  the  people  imputed  to  the  mischievous 
policy  of  the  minister  the  public  misfortunes,  which  were  the 
natural  consequence  of  their  own  degeneracy.  Yet  Stilicho 
might  have  continued  to  brave  the  clamors  of  the  people,  and 
even  of  the  soldiers,  if  he  could  have  maintained  his  dominion 
over  the  feeble  mind  of  his  pupil.  But  the  respectful  attach- 
ment of  Ilonorius  was  converted  into  fear,  suspicion,  and  ha- 
tred. The  crafty  Olympius,"*  who  concealed  his  vices  under 
the  mask  of  Christian  piety,  had  secretly  undermined  the  ben- 
efactor by  whose  favor  he  was  promoted  to  the  honorable  of- 

*"•  Zosimus,  1.  V.  [c.  29]  p.  888,  839.  He  repeats  the  words  of  Lnmpadins  as 
they  wera  spoken  in  Latin,  '*Non  est  ista  pax,  sed  pactio  servitutis,"*  and  then 
translates  them  into  Greek  for  the  benefit  of  his  readers. 

*"*  He  came  from  the  coast  of  the  Enxine,  and  exercised  a  splendid  office, 
XafAirpac  ^i  orpaniag  Iv  toiq  /3a(riXeioic  jJ|«w/i«voc.  His  actions  justify  his  charac- 
ter, which  Zosimns  (1.  v.  [c.  32]  p.  340)  exposes  with  visible  satisfaction.  Augustine 
revei-ed  the  piety  of  Olympius,  whom  he  styles  a  true  son  of  the  Church  (Baronius, 
Annal.  Eccles.  a.d.  408,  No.  19,  etc. ;  Tillemont,  M^m.  Eccl^s.  torn.  xiii.  p.  467, 
468).  But  these  praises,  which  the  African  saint  so  unworthily  bestows,  might 
proceed  as  well  from  ignorance  as  fi-om  adulation. 

•  From  Cicero's  12th  Philippic,  c.  14.— M. 
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fices  of  the  imperial  palace.  Olyrapius  revealed  to  the  unsus- 
pecting emperor,  who  had  attained  the  twenty-fifth  year  of 
his  age,  that  he  was  without  weight  or  authority  in  his  own 
government;  and  artfully  alarmed  his  timid  and  indolent  dis- 
position by  a  lively  picture  of  the  designs  of  Stilicho,  who  al- 
ready meditated  the  death  of  his  sovereign,  with  the  ambitious 
hope  of  placing  the  diadem  on  the  head  of  his  son  Eucherius. 
The  emperor  was  instigated  by  his  new  favorite  to  assume  the 
tone  of  independent  dignity;  and  the  minister  was  astonished 
to  tind  that  secret  resolutions  were  formed  in  the  court  and 
council  which  were  repugnant  to  his  interest  or  to  his  in- 
tentions. Instead  of  residing  in  the  palace  of  Rome,  Hono- 
rius  declared  that  it  was  his  pleasure  to  return  to  the  secure 
fortress  of  Ravenna.  On  the  first  intelligence  of  the  death 
of  his  brother  Arcadius,  he  prepared  to  visit  Constantinople, 
and  to  regulate,  with  the  authority  of  a  guardian,  the  provinces 
of  the  infant  Theodosius.'"  The  representation  of  the  diffi- 
culty and  expense  of  such  a  distant  expedition  checked  this 
strange  and  sudden  sally  of  active  diligence ;  but  the  danger- 
ous project  of  showing  the  emperor  to  the  camp  of  Pavia, 
which  was  composed  of  the  Roman  troops,  the  enemies  of 
Stilicho  and  his  barbarian  auxiliaries,  remained  fixed  and  un- 
alterable. The  minister  was  pressed,  by  the  advice  of  his  con- 
fidant Justinian,  a  Roman  advocate,  of  a  lively  and  penetrat- 
ing genius,  to  oppose  a  journe}-  so  prejudicial  to  his  reputa- 
tion and  safety.  His  strenuous  but  ineffectual  efforts  con- 
firmed the  triumph  of  Olympius;  and  the  prudent  lawyer 
withdrew  himself  from  the  impending  ruin  of  his  patron. 

In  the  passage  of  the  emperor  through  Bologna,  a  mutiny  of 

the  guards  was  excited  and  appeased  by  the  secret  policy  of 

,   Stilicho,  who  announced  his  instructions  to  decimate 

Digp^race  and  '  ^  .,      i         i  .  •  .1 

dcjth  of        the  guilty,  and  ascribed  to  his  own  intercession  the 

A.T>.  m.         merit  of  their  pardon.     After  this  tumult,  Ilonorius 

embraced  for  the  last  time  the  minister  whom  he 

*"•  Zosimus,  1.  V.  [c.  31]  p.  338,  389.  Sozomen,  1.  ix.  c.  4.  Stilicho  offered  to 
undertake  the  journey  to  Constantinople,  that  he  might  divert  Honorius  from  the 
vain  attempt.  The  EUistem  empire  would  not  have  obeyed,  and  could  not  have 
been  conquered. 
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now  considered  as  a  tyrant,  and  proceeded  on  Ijis  way  to  the 
camp  of  Pavia,  where  he  was  received  by  the  loyal  acclama- 
tions of  the  troops  who  were  assembled  for  the  service  of  the 
Gallic  war.  On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day  he  pronounced, 
as  he  had  been  taught,  a  military  oration  in  the  presence  of 
the  soldiers,  whom  the  charitable  visits  and  artful  discourses 
of  Olynipius  had  prepared  to  execute  a  dark  and  bloody  con- 
spiracy. At  the  first  signal  they  massacred  the  friends  of 
Stllicho,  the  most  illustrious  officers  of  the  empire ;  two  Prae- 
torian prsefects,  of  Gaul  and  of  Italy ;  two  masters-general^  of 
the  cavalry  and  infantry ;  the  master  of  the  offices,  the  quaes- 
tor, the  treasurer,  and  the  count  of  the  domestics.  Many  lives 
were  lost,  many  houses  were  plundered ;  the  furious  sedition 
continued  to  rage  till  the  close  of  the  evening;  and  the  trem- 
bling emperor,  who  was  seen  in  the  streets  of  Pavia  without 
his  robes  or  diadem,  yielded  to  the  persuasions  of  his  favorite, 
condemned  the  memory  of  the  slain,  and  solemnly  approved 
the  innocence  and  fidelity  of  their  assassins.  The  intelligence 
of  the  massacre  of  Pavia  filled  the  mind  of  Stilicho  with  just 
and  gloomy  apprehensions,  and  he  instantly  summoned,  in  the 
camp  of  Bologna,  a  council  of  the  confederate  leaders  who 
were  attached, to  his  service  and  would  be  involved  in  his 
ruin.  The  impetuous  voice  of  the  assembly  called  aloud  for 
arms  and  for  revenge,  to  march,  without  a  moment's  delay, 
under  the  banners  of  a  hero  whom  they  had  so  often  followed 
to  victory ;  to  surprise,  to  oppress,  to  extirpate  the  guilty 
Olympius  and  his  degenerate  Romans,  and  perhaps  to  fix  the 
diadem  on  the  head  of  their  injured  general.  Instead  of  ex- 
ecuting a  resolution  which  might  have  been  justified  by  suc- 
cess, Stilicho  hesitated  till  he  was  irrecoverably  lost.  He 
was  still  ignorant  of  the  fate  of  the  emperor ;  he  distrusted 
the  fidelity  of  his  own  party  ;  and  he  viewed  with  horror  the 
fatal  consequences  of  arming  a  crowd  of  licentious  barbarians 
against  the  soldiers  and  people  of  Italy.  The  confederates,  im- 
patient of  his  timorous  and  doubtful  delay,  hastily  retired  with 
fear  and  indignation.  At  the  hour  of  midnight  Sarus,  a  Gothic 
warrior,  renowned  among  the  barbarians  themselves  for  his 
strength  and  valor,  suddenly  invaded  the  camp  of  his  benefac- 
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•  tor,  plundered  the  baggage,  cut  in  pieces  the  faithful  Huns 
who  guarded  his  person,  and  penetrated  to  the  tent  where  the 
minister,  pensive  and  sleepless,  meditated  on  the  dangers  of 
his  situation.  Stilicho  escaped  with  diflSculty  from  the  sword 
of  the  Goths,  and,  after  issuing  a  last  and  generous  admonition 
to  the  cities  of  Italy  to  shut  their  gates  against  the  barbarians, 
his  confidence  or  his  despair  urged  him  to  throw  himself  into 
Kavenna,  which  was  already  in  the  absolute  possession  of  his 
enemies.  Olynipius,  who  had  assumed  the  dominion  of  Ho- 
norius,  was  speedily  informed  that  his  rival  had  embraced  as  a 
suppliant  the  altar  of  the  Christian  Church.  The  base  and 
cruel  disposition  of  the  hypocrite  was  incapable  of  pity  or  re- 
morse ;  but  he  piously  aflEected  to  elude,  rather  than  to  violate, 
the  privilege  of  the  sanctuary.  Count  Heraclian,  with  a  troop 
of  soldiers,  appeared  at  the  dawn  of  day  before  the  gates  of  the 
Church  of  Ravenna.  The  bishop  was  satisfied  by  a  solemn 
oath  that  the  imperial  mandate  only  directed  them  to  secure 
the  person  of  Stilicho ;  but  as  soon  as  the  unfortunate  minister 
had  been  tempted  beyond  the  holy  threshold,  he  produced  the 
warrant  for  his  instant  execution.  Stilicho  supported  with 
calm  resignation  the  injurious  names  of  traitor  and  parricide; 
repressed  the  unseasonable  zeal  of  his  followers,  who  were 
ready  to  attempt  an  ineflfectual  rescue ;  and,  with  a  firmness 
not  unworthy  of  the  last  of  the  Roman  generals,  submitted 
his  neck  to  the  sword  of  Heraclian.*"* 

The  servile  crowd  of  the  palace,  who  had  so  long  adored  the 
fortune  of  Stilicho,  affected  to  insult  his  fall ;  and  the  most 
Hi9  memory  distant  couucction  with  the  Master-general  of  the 
persecuted,  ^est,  which  had  so  lately  been  a  title  to  wealth  and 
honors,  was  studiously  denied  and  rigorously  punished.  His 
family,  united  by  a  triple  alliance  with  the  family  of  Theodo- 
sius,  might  envy  the  condition  of  the  meanest  peasant.  The 
flight  of  his  son  Eucherius  was  intercepted  ;  and  the  death  of 
that  innocent  youth  soon  followed  the  divorce  of  Thermantia, 

**  Zosimus  (1.  V.  [c.  30  seq.]  p.  836-345]  has  copioasly,  thoDgh  not  clearly,  re- 
lated the  disgrace  and  death  of  Stilicho.  Olympiodoms  (apnd  Phot.  p.  177  [p. 
06,  edit.  Bekker]),  Orosius  (I.  vii.  c.  3S,  p.  571 ,  572),  Sozomen  (I.  ix.  c.  4),  and  FM" 
lostorgiuB  (1.  xi.  c.  8, 1.  xil.  c.  2}  afford  supplemental  hints. 

III.— 23 
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who  filled  the  place  of  her  Bister  Maria,  and  who,  like  Maria, ' 
had  remained  a  virgin  in  the  imperial  bed."'  The  friends  of 
Stilicho  who  had  escaped  the  massacre  of  Pavia  were  perse- 
cuted by  the  implacable  revenge  of  Olympius,  and  the  most 
exquisite  cruelty  was  employed  to  extort  the  confession  of  a 
treasonable  and  sacrilegious  conspiracy.  They  died  in  silence ; 
their  firmness  justified  the  choice,"*  and  perhaps  absolved  the 
innocence,  of  their  patron ;  and  the  despotic  power  which 
could  take  his  life  without  a  trial  and  stigmatize  his  memory 
without  a  proof  has  no  jurisdiction  over  the  impartial  suf- 
frage of  posterity.***  The  services  of  Stilicho  are  great  and 
manifest ;  his  crimes,  as  they  are  vaguely  stated  in  the  lan- 
guage of  flattery  and  hatred,  are  obscure,  at  least,  and  improb- 
able. About  four  months  after  his  death  an  edict  was  pub- 
lished, in  the  name  of  Honorius,  to  restore  the  free  communi- 
cation of  the  two  empires,  which  had  been  so  long  interrupted 
by  the  public  enemy. ^^^  The  minister,  whose  fame  and  fortune 
•depended  on  the  prosperity  of  the  State,  was  accused  of  betray- 
ing Italy  to  the  barbarians,  whom  he  repeatedly  vanquished  at 
PoUentia,  at  Verona,  and  before  the  walls  of  Florence.  His 
pretended  design  of  placing  the  diadem  on  the  head  of  his 
son  Eucherius  could  not  have  been  conducted  without  prepa- 
rations or  accomplices ;  and  the  ambitions  father  would  not 
surely  have  left  the  future  emperor,  till  the  twentieth  year  of 
his  age,  in  the  humble  station  of  tribune  of  the  notaries.  Even 
the  religion  of  Stilicho  was  arraigned  by  the  malice  of  his 
rival.     The  seasonable  and  almost  miraculous  deliverance  was 

"'  Zosimns,  1.  v.  [c.  28]  p.  333.  The  marriage  of  a  Christian  with  two  sisters 
scandalizes  Tillemont  (Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  v.  p.  657),  who  expects  in  vain 
that  Pope  Innocent  I.  should  have  done  something  in  the  way  either  of  censure  or 
of  dispensation. 

*•"  Two  of  his  friends  are  honorably  mentioned  (Zosimus,  1.  v.  [c.  35]  p.  34(5)— 
Peter,  chief  of  the  school  of  notaries,  and  the  great  chamberlain  Denterius.  Stili- 
cho had  secured  the  bedchamber  ;  and  it  is  surprising  that,  under  a  feeble  prince, 
the  bedchamber  was  not  able  to  secure  him. 

*••  Orosins  (1.  vii.  c.  38,  p.  571,  572)  seems  to  copy  the  false  and  furious  mani- 
festoe«5  which  were  dif^pereed  through  the  provinces  by  the  new  administration. 

""  See  the  Theodosian  Code,  I.  vii.  tit.  x\i.  leg.  1 ;  1.  ix.  tit.  xlii.  leg.  22.  Stili- 
cho is  branded  with  the  name  of  prado publicus,  who  employed  bis  wealth  ^^adom* 
nem  ditandam^  inquietandamque  Barbariem.^* 
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devoutly  celebrated  by  the  applause  of  the  clergy,  who  asserted 
that  the  restoration  of  idols  and  the  persecution  of  the  Church 
would  have  been  the  first  measure  of  the  reign  of  Eucherius. 
The  son  of  Stilicho,  however,  was  educated  in  the  bosom  of 
Christianity,  which  his  father  had  uniformly  professed  and 
zealously  supported.*"'  Serena  had  borrowed  her  magnifi- 
cent necklace  from  the  statue  of  Vesta;""  and  the  pagans 
execrated  the  memory  of  the  sacrilegious  minister  by  whose 
order  the  Sibylline  books,  the  oracles  of  Rome,  had  been  com- 
mitted to  the  flames."*  The  pride  and  power  of  Stilicho  con- 
stituted his  real  guilt.  An  honorable  reluctance  to  shed  the 
blood  of  his  countrymen  appears  to  have  contributed  to  the 
success  of  his  unworthy  rival ;  and  it  is  the  last  humiliation 
of  the  character  of  Ilonorius  that  posterity  has  not  conde- 
scended to  reproach  him  with  his  base  ingratitude  to  the 
guardian  of  his  youth  and  the  support  of  his  empire. 

Among  the  train  of  dependents  whose  wealtli  and  dignity 
attracted  the  notice  of  their  own  times,  our  curiosity  is  excited 
The  poet        ^7  ^^^  Celebrated  name  of  the  poet  Claudian,  who 


poet 
idian. 


Claudian.       eujoycd  the  favor  of  Stilicho,  and  was  overwhelmed 
in  the  ruin  of  his  patron.     The  titular  offices  of  tribune  and 

"*  Augustine  himself  is  satisfied  with  the  effectual  laws  which  Stilicho  had  en- 
acted against  heretics  and  idolaters,  and  which  are  still  extant  in  the  Code.  He 
only  applies  to  Olympius  for  their  confirmation  (Buronius,  Annal.  Ecdes.  a.d. 
408,  No.  19). 

"'  Zosimus,  1.  V.  [c.  38]  p.  351.  We  may  observe  the  bad  taste  of  the  age  in 
dressing  their  statnes  with  such  awkward  finery. 

**■  See  Rutilius  Numatianus  (Itinerar.  1.  ii.  41-GO),  to  whom  religious  enthusiasm 
has  dictated  some  elegant  and  forcible  lines.  Stilicho  likewise  stripped  the  gold 
plates  from  the  doors  of  the  Capitol,  and  rend  a  prophetic  sentence  which  was  en- 
graven under  them  (Zosimus,  1.  v.  [c.  88]  p.  352).  These  are  foolish  stories ;  yet 
the  cliarge  of  impiety  adds  weight  and  credit  to  the  praise,  which  Zosimus  reluc- 
tantly bestows,  of  his  virtues. 


*  Hence,  perhaps,  the  accusation  of  treachery  is  countenanced  by  Rutilius : 

Quo  magis  est  facinus  diri  Stilichonis  iniquum 

Proditor  arcani  quod  fuit  imperii. 
Romano  generi  dum  nititur  esse  superstes, 

Crudelis  summis  miscuit  ima  furor. 
Diimque  timer,  qnicquid  se  fecerat  ipse  timeri, 

Immisit  Latias  barbara  tela  neci. 

Rutil.  Iiin.  11.41. —M. 
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notary  fixed  his  rank  in  the  imperial  court.  He  was  indebted 
to  the  powerful  intercession  of  Serena  for  his  marriage  with 
a  rich  heiress  of  the  province  of  Africa  ;"*  and  the  statue  of 
Claudian,  erected  in  the  Forum  of  Trajan,  was  a  monument 
of  the  taste  and  liberality  of  the  Roman  senate."'  After  the 
praises  of  Stilicho  became  offensive  and  criminal,  Claudian 
was  exposed  to  the  enmity  of  a  powerful  and  unforgiving 
courtier  wliom  he  had  provoked  by  the  insolence  of  wit.  He 
had  compared,  in  a  lively  epigram,  the  opposite  characters  of 
two  Praetorian  prsefects  of  Italy ;  he  contrasts  the  innocent  re- 
pose of  a  philosopher,  who  sometimes  resigned  the  hours  of 
business  to  slumber,  perhaps  to  study,  with  the  interested  dil- 
igence of  a  rapacious  minister,  indefatigable  in  the  pursuit  of 
unjust  or  sacrilegious  gain.  "How  happy,"  continues  Clau- 
dian— "  how  happy  might  it  be  for  the  people  of  Italy  if  Mal- 
lius  could  be  constantly  awake,  and  if  Hadrian  would  always 
sleep !"  "•  The  repose  of  Mallius  was  not  disturbed  by  this 
friendly  and  gentle  admonition  ;  but  the  cruel  vigilance  of 
Hadrian  watched  the  opportunity  of  revenge,  and  easily  ob- 
tained from  the  enemies  of  Stilicho  the  trifling  sacrifice  of  an 
obnoxious  poet.  The  poet  concealed  himself,  however,  during 
the  tumult  of  the  revolution,  and,  consulting  the  dictates  of 

"*  At  the  nuptials  of  Orphens  (a  modest  comparison  !)  all  the  parts  of  animated 
nature  contributed  their  various  gifts,  and  the  gods  themselves  enriched  their  fa- 
vorite. Claudian  had  neither  flocks  nor  herds  nor  vines  nor  olives.  His  wealthy 
bride  was  heiress  to  them  all.  But  he  carried  to  Africa  a  recommendatory  letter 
from  Serena,  his  Juno,  and  was  made  happy  (Epist.  ii.  ad  Serenam). 

"•  Claudian  feels  the  honor  like  a  man  who  deserved  it  (in  pr»fat  Bell.  Get.). 
The  original  inscription,  on  marble,  was  found  at  Rome,  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
in  the  house  of  Fomponius  Laetus.  The  statue  of  a  poet  far  superior  to  Claudian 
should  have  been  erected  during  his  lifetime  by  the  men  of  letters,  his  countiy- 
men  and  contemporaries.     It  was  a  noble  design. 

""  See  Epigram  xxx.  : 

Mallius  indiilget  somno  noctesqne  diesqne : 

Insomnis  Pharius  sacra,  profana,  rapit. 
Omnibus,  hoc,  Italie  gentes,  exposcite  votis, 

Mallius  ut  vigilet,  dormiat  at  Pharius. 

Hadrian  was  a  Pharian  (of  Alexandria).  See  his  public  life  in  Grodefroy,  Cod. 
Theodos.  tom.  vi.  p.  8G4.  Mallius  did  not  always  sleep.  He  composed  some  el- 
egant dialogues  on  the  Greek  systems  of  natural  philosophy  (Claud,  in  Mall.  The* 
odor.  Cons.  61-112). 
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prudence  rather  than  of  honor,  he  addressed,  in  the  form  of  an 
epistle,  a  suppliant  and  humble  recantation  to  the  offended 
prsefect.  He  deplores,  in  mournful  strains,  the  fatal  indiscre- 
tion into  which  he  had  been  hurried  by  passion  and  f ollj ; 
submits  to  the  imitation  of  his  adversary  the  generous  exam- 
ples of  the  clemency  of  gods,  of  heroes,  and  of  lions ;  and  ex- 
presses his  hope  that  the  magnanimity  of  Hadrian  will  not 
trample  on  a  defenceless  and  contemptible  foe,  already  hum- 
bled by  disgrace  and  poverty,  and  deeply  wounded  by  the  ex- 
ile, the  tortures,  and  the  death  of 'his  dearest  friends.*"   What- 

'"  See  Glandian*8  first  Epistle.     Yet  in  some  places  an  air  of  irony  and  indig- 
nation betrays  his  secret  reluctance.* 


*■  M.  Betignot  has  pointed  out  one  remarkable  characteristic  of  Claudian's  poe- 
try, and  of  the  times — his  extraordinary  religious  indiflTerence.  Here  is  a  poet 
writing  at  the  actual  crisis  of  the  complete  triumph  of  the  new  religion,  the  visible 
extinction  of  the  old  ;  if  we  may  so  speak,  a  strictly  historical  poet,  whose  works, 
excepting  his  mytiiological  poem  on  the  rape  of  Proserpine,  are  confined  to  tem- 
))orary  subjects,  and  to  the  poliiics  of  his  own  eventful  day  ;  yet,  excepting  in  one 
or  two  small  and  indifferent  pieces,  manifestly  written  by  a  Christian,  and  interpo- 
lated among  his  poems,  there  is  no  allusiun  whatever  to  the  great  religious  strife. 
No  one  would  know  the  existence  of  Ciiristianicy  at  that  period  of  the  world  by 
reiiding  the  wurks  of  Claudian.  His  panegyric  and  his  satire  preserve  the  same 
religious  impartiality — award  their  most  lavish  praise  or  their  bitterest  invective 
on  Christian  or  pagan ;  he  insults  the  fall  of  Eugenius,  and  glories  in  the  vic- 
tories of  Theodohius.  Under  the  child — and  Honoiius  never  became  more  than  a 
child — Christianity  continued  to  inflict  wounds  more  and  more  deadly  on  expir- 
ing paganism.  Are  the  gods  of  Olympus  agitated  with  apprehension  at  the  birth 
of  tins  new  enemy  ?  They  are  introduced  as  rejoicing  at  his  appearance,  and  , 
promising  long  yeai*s  of  glory.  The  whole  prophetic  choir  of  paganism,  all  the 
oracles  throughout  the  world,  are  summoned  to  predict  the  felicity  of  his  reign. 
His  birth  is  compared  to  that  of  Apollo,  but  the  narrow  limits  of  an  island  must 
not  confine  the  new  deity — 

Non  littora  nostro 

Sufficerent  angusta  Deo. 

Angnry  and  divination,  the  shrines  of  Ammon  and  of  Del|ihi,  the  Persian  Magi 
and  the  Etruscan  necra,  the  Chaldean  astrologers,  the  Sibyl  herself,  are  described 
as  still  discharging  their  prophetic  functions,  and  celebrating  the  natal  day  of  this 
Christian  prince.     They  are  noble  lines,  as  well  as  curious  illustrations  of  the  times : 

Quae  tunc  documenta  futuri  ? 

Quoe  voces  avium  ?  quanti  per  inane  volatus  ? 
Quis  vatum  di^oursus  erat  ?     Tiiu  corniger  Ammon, 
Et  dudum  taciti  rupere  silentia  Delphi. 
Te  Persfe  cecincre  Magi,  te  sensit  Etniscus 
Augnr,  et  inspectis  Babylonius  horruit  astris ; 
Chaldfei  stupuere  senes,  Cumanaqne  rursus 
Intonuit  rupes,  rabidse  delubra  Sibyllte. 

Claud,  iv.  Cons.  Hon.  141. 

From  the  Quarterly  Review  of  Bciignot,  Hist,  de  la  Destruction  du  Paganisms 
en  Occident,  Q.  R.  vol.  Ivii.  p.  Gl.— M. 
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ever  might  be  the  success  of  his  prayer  or  the  accidents  of  his 
future  life,  the  period  of  a  few  years  levelled  in  the  grave  the 
minister  and  the  poet ;  but  the  name  of  Hadrian  is  almost 
sunk  in  oblivion,  while  Claudian  is  read  with  pleasure  in  every 
country  which  has  retained  or  acquired  the  knowledge  of  the 
Latin  language.  If  we  fairly  balance  his  merits  and  his  de- 
fects, we  shall  acknowledge  that  Claudian  does  not  either  sat- 
isfy or  silence  our  reason.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  produce 
a  passage  that  deserves  the  epithet  of  sublime  or  pathetic  ;  to 
select  a  verse  that  melts  the  heart  or  enlarges  the  imagination. 
"We  should  vainly  seek  in  the  poems  of  Claudian  the  happy 
invention  and  artificial  conduct  of  an  interesting  fable,  or  the 
just  and  lively  representation  of  the  characters  and  situations 
of  real  life.  For  the  service  of  his  patron  he  published  oc- 
casional panegyrics  and  invectives,  and  the  design  of  these 
slavish  compositions  encouraged  his  propensity  to  exceed  the 
limits  of  truth  and  nature.  These  imperfections,  however,  are 
conipensated  in  some  degree  by  the  poetical  virtues  of  Clau- 
dian. He  was  endowed  with  the  rare  and  precious  talent  of 
raising  the  meanest,  of  adorning  the  most  barren,  and  of  di- 
versifying the  most  similar  topics ;  his  coloring,  more  espe- 
cially in  descriptive  poetry,  is  soft  and  splendid ;  and  he  sel- 
dom fails  to  display,  and  even  to  abuse,  the  advantages  of  a 
cultivated  understanding,  a  copious  fancy,  an  easy  and  some- 
times forcible  expression,  and  a  perpetual  flow  of  harmonious 
verification.  To  these  commendations,  independent  of  any 
accidents  of  time  and  place,  we  must  add  the  peculiar  merit 
which  Claudian  derived  from  the  unfavorable  circumstances 
of  his  birth.  In  the  decline  of  arts  and  of  empire,  a  native  of 
Egypt,"*  who  had  received  the  education  of  a  Greek,  assumed 
in  a  mature  age  the  familiar  use  and  absolute  command  of  the 
Latin  language,"*  soared  above  the  heads  of  his  feeble  con- 

^^*  National  vanity  has  made  him  a  Florentine  or  a  Spaniard.  But  the  first 
Epistle  of  Claudian  proves  him  a  native  of  Alexandria  (Fabrieius,  Biblioth.  Latin, 
tom.  iii.  p.  191-202,  edit.  Ernest.). 

^"  His  first  Latin  verses  were  composed  during  the  consulship  of  Probinas, 

A.D.  305  : 

Bomanos  bibimns  primnm,  te  consule,  fontes, 
Et  Latiffi  cessit  Gruia  Thalia  togas. 
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temporaries,  and  placed  liimself,  after  an  interval  of  three 
hundred  years,  among  the  poets  of  ancient  Kome."" 

Besides  some  Greek  epigrams,  which  are  still  extant,  the  Latin  poet  had  composed, 
in  Greek,  the  Antiquities  of  Tarsus,  Anazarbus,  Beiytns,  Nice,  etc.  It  is  more 
easy  to  supply  the  loss  of  good  poetry  than  of  authentic  history. 

^^  Strada  (Prolusion  v.  vi.)  allows  him  to  contend  with  the  five  heroic  poets, 
Lucretius,  Virgil,  Ovid,  Lucan,  and  Statius.  His  patron  is  the  accomplished 
courtier  Balthazar  Castiglione.  His  admirers  are  numerous  and  passionate.  Yet 
the  rigid  critics  reproach  the  exotic  weeds  or  flowers  which  spring  too  luxuriantly 
in  his  Latian  soil. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

Invasion  of  Italy  by  Alaric. — Manners  of  the  Roman  Senate  and  People. — Borne 
is  thtice  Besieged,  and  at  length  Pillaged,  by  the  Goths. — Death  of  Alaric. — 
The  Goths  Evacuate  Italy. — Fall  of  Constantine. — Gaul  and  Spain  are  Occu- 
pied by  the  Barbarians. — Independence  of  Britain. 

The  incapacity  of  a  weak  and  distracted  government  may 
often  assume  the  appearance  and  produce  the  eflPects  of  a  trea- 
we  kn  of  ^^^^'^^^  Correspondence  with  the  public  enemy.  If 
the  Court  of    Alarfc  hiuisclf  had  been  introduced  into  the  Coun- 

RaveDua.  __ 

A.i».408.  cil  of  Ravenna,  he  would  probably  have  advised  the 
same  measures  which  were  actually  pursued  by  the 
ministers  of  Honorius.*  The  King  of  the  Goths  would  have 
conspired,  perhaps  with  some  reluctance,  to  destroy  the  for- 
midable adversary  by  whose  arms,  in  Italy  as  well  as  in  Greece, 
he  had  been  twice  overthrown.  Their  active  and  interested  ha- 
tred laboriously  accomplished  the  disgrace  and  ruin  of  the  great 
Stilicho.  The  valor  of  Sarus,  his  fame  in  arms,  and  his  personal 
or  hereditary  influence  over  the  confederate  barbarians  could 
recommend  him  only  to  the  friends  of  their  country  who  de- 
spised or  detested  the  worthless  characters  of  Turpilio,  Varanes, 
and  Vigilantius.  By  the  pressing  instances  of  the  new  favor- 
ites, these  generals,  unworthy  as  they  had  shown  themselves 
of  the  name  of  soldiers,*  were  promoted  to  the  command  of 
the  cavalry,  of  the  infantry,  and  of  the  domestic  troops.  The 
Gothic  prince  would  have  subscribed  with  pleasure  the  edict 
which  the  fanaticism  of  Olympius  dictated  to  the  simple  and 
devout  emperor.  Honorius  excluded  all  persons  who  were 
adverse  to  the  Catholic  Church  from  holding  any  oflSce  in  the 
State ;  obstinately  rejected  the  service  of  all  those  who  dis- 

*  The  series  of  events  from  the  death  of  Siilicho  to  the  arrival  of  Alaric  before 
Rome  can  only  be  found  in  Zosimus,  1.  v.  [c.  35-37]  p.  347-350. 

•  The  expression  of  Zosimus  is  strong  and  lively,  Karat^povrimv  ifiiroi^tjai  toiq 
voXtfuoic  QpKouvrag,  sufScient  to  excite  the  contempt  of  the  enemy. 
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sented  from  bis  religion ;  and  rashly  disqualified  many  of  his 
bravest  and  most  skilful  officers  who  adhered  to  the  pagan 
worship  or  who  had  imbibed  the  opinions  of  Arianisra.'  These 
measures,  so  advantageous  to  an  enemy,  Alaric  would  have 
approved,  and  might  perhaps  have  suggested ;  but  it  may  seem 
doubtful  whether  the  barbarian  would  have  promoted  his  in- 
terest at  the  expense  of  the  inhuman  and  absurd  cruelty  which 
was  perpetrated  by  the  direction,  or  at  least  with  the  conni- 
vance, of  the  imperial  ministers.  The  foreign  auxiliaries  who 
had  been  attached  to  the  person  of  Stilicho  lamented  his  death ; 
but  the  desire  of  revenge  was  checked  by  a  natural  apprehen- 
sion for  the.  safety  of  their  wives  and  children,  who  were  de- 
tained as  hostages  in  the  strong  cities  of  Italy,  where  they  had 
likewise  deposited  their  most  valuable  effects.  At  the  same 
hour,  and  as  if  by  a  common  signal,  the  cities  of  Italy  were  pol- 
luted by  the  same  horrid  scenes  of  universal  massacre  and  pil- 
lage which  involved  in  promiscuous  destruction  the  families 
and  fortunes  of  the  barbarians.  Exasperated  by  such  an  injury, 
which  might  have  awakened  the  tamest  and  most  servile  spir- 
it, they  cast  a  look  of  indignation  and  hope  towards  the  camp 
of  Alaric,  and  unanimously  swore  to  pursue  with  just  and  im- 
placable war  the  perfidious  nation  that  had  so  basely  violated 
the  laws  of  hospitality.  By  the  imprudent  conduct  of  the 
ministers  of  Honorius,  the  republic  lost  the  assistance,  and  de- 
served the  enmity,  of  thirty  thousand  of  her  bravest  soldiers; 
and  the  weight  of  that  formidable  army,  which  alone  might 
have  determined  the  event  of  the  war,  was  transferred  from 
the  scale  of  the  Romans  into  that  of  the  Goths. 

In  the  arts  of  negotiation,  as  well  as  in  those  of  war,  the 

Gothic  king  maintained  his  superior  ascendant  over 

marches  to      an  cucmy  whose  seeming  changes  proceeded  from 

A.D.468.         the  total  want  of  counsel  and  desi^rn.     From  his 

October,  etc  .  ^  <.  ▼     1        *  1      .  .1 

camp,  on  the  confines  of  Italy,  Alaric  attentively 

'  £o8  qui  CatholicsD  sectte  sunt  inimici,  intra  pnlatium  militare  prohibemus. 
Nullus  nobis  sit  aliqa&  ratione  conjanctas,  qui  a  nobis  fide  et  religione  discordat. 
— Cod.  Theodos.  1.  xvi.  tit.  v.  leg.  42,  and  Godefroy's  Commentary,  torn.  vi.  p.  164. 
Thi.s  law  was  applied  in  the  utmost  latitude  and  rigorously  executed.  Zosimus, 
1.  V.  [c  46]  p.  364. 
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observed  the  revolutions  of  the  palace,  watched  the  progress 
of  faction  and  discontent,  disguised  the  hostile  aspect  of  a 
barbarian  invaoer,  and  assumed  the  more  popular  appearance 
of  the  friend  and  ally  of  the  great  Stilicho,  to  whose  virtues, 
when  they  were  no  longer  formidable,  he  could  pay  a  just 
tribute  of  sincere  praise  and  regret.  The  pressing  invitation 
of  the  malcontents,  who  urged  the  King  of  the  Goths  to  in- 
vade Italy,  was  enforced  by  a  lively  sense  of  his  personal  inju- 
ries ;  and  he  might  speciously  complain  that  the  imperial  min- 
isters still  delayed  and  eluded  the  payment  of  the  four  thousand 
pounds  of  gold  which  had  been  granted  by  the  Roman  senate 
either  to  reward  his  services  or  to  appease  his  fury.  Ilis  de^ 
cent  firmness  was  supported  by  an  artful  moderation,  which 
contributed  to  the  success  of  his  designs.  He  required  a  fair 
and  reasonable  satisfaction ;  but  he  gave  the  strongest  assur- 
ances that,  as  soon  as  he  had  obtained  it,  he  would  immediately 
retire.  He  refused  to  trust  the  faith  of  the  Komaus,  unless 
Aetius  and  Jason,  the  sons  of  two  great  officers  of  state,  were 
sent  as  hostages  to  his  camp ;  but  he  ofiEered  to  deliver  in  ex- 
change several  of  the  noblest  youths  of  the  Gothic  nation.  The 
modesty  of  Alaric  was  interpreted  by  the  ministers  of  Ravenna 
as  a  sure  evidence  of  his  weakness  and  fear.  They  disdained 
either  to  negotiate  a  treaty  or  to  assemble  an  army ;  and  with 
a  rash  confidence,  derived  only  from  their  ignorance  of  the 
extreme  danger,  irretrievably  wasted  the  decisive  moments  of 
peace  and  war.  While  they  expected,  in  sullen  silence,  that 
the  barbarians  should  evacuate  the  confines  of  Italy,  Alaric, 
with  bold  and  rapid  marches,  passed  the  Alps  and  the  Po ; 
hastily  pillaged  the  cities  of  Aquileia,  Altinum,  Concordia, 
and  Cremona,  which  yielded  to  his  arms ;  increased  his  forces 
by  the  accession  of  thirty  thousand  auxiliaries ;  and,  without 
meeting  a  single  enemy  in  the  field,  advanced  as  far  as  the 
edge  of  the  morass  which  protected  the  impregnable  residence 
of  the  Emperor  of  the  West.  Instead  of  attempting  the  hope- 
less siege  of  Ravenna,  the  prudent  leader  of  the  Goths  pro- 
ceeded to  Rimini,  stretched  his  ravages  along  the  sea-coast  of 
the  Adriatic,  and  meditated  the  conquest  of  the  ancient  mis- 
tress of  the  world.    An  Italian  hermit,  whose  zeal  and  sanctity 
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were  respected  by  the  barbarians  themselves,  encountered  the 
victorious  monarch,  and  boldly  denounced  the  indignation  of 
Heaven  against  the  oppressors  of  the  earth ;  but  the  saint  him- 
self was  confounded  by  the  solemn  asseveration  of  Alaric  that 
he  felt  a  secret  and  preternatural  impulse,  which  directed,  and 
even  compelled,  his  march  to  the  gates  of  Rome.  He  felt  that 
his  genius  and  his  fortune  were  equal  to  the  most  arduous  en- 
tei-prises ;  and  the  enthusiasm  which  he  communicated  to  the 
Goths  insensibly  removed  the  popular  and  almost  superstitious 
reverence  of  the  nations  for  the  majesty  of  the  Roman  name. 
His  troops,  animated  by  the  hopes  of  spoil,  followed  the  course 
of  the  Flaminian  Way,  occupied  the  unguarded  passes  of  the 
Apennine,*  descended  into  the  rich  plains  of  Umbria ;  and,  as 
they  lay  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Clitumnus,  might  wan- 
tonly slaughter  and  devour  the  milk-white  oxen  which  had 
been  so  long  reserved  for  the  use  of  Roman  triumphs.*  A 
lofty  situation  and  a  seasonable  tempest  of  thunder  and  light- 
ning preserved  the  little  city  of  Narni ;  but  the  King  of  the 
Goths,  despising  the  ignoble  prey,  still  advanced  with  unabated 
vigor;  and  after  he  had  passed  through  the  stately  arches, 
adorned  with  the  spoils  of  barbaric  victories,  he  pitched  his 
camp  under  the  walls  of  Rome.' 

During  a  period  of  six  hundred  and  nineteen  years  the  seat 
of  empire  had  never  been  violated  by  the  presence  of  a  for- 


*  Addison  (see  his  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  n4,  edit.  Baskerville)  has  given  a  very  pict- 
aresque  description  of  the  road  through  the  Apennine.  The  Goths  were  not  at 
leisure  to  observe  the  beauties  of  tiie  prospect;  but  they  were  pleased  to  find  that 
the  Saxa  Intercisa,  a  narrow  passage  which  Vespasian  had  cut  through  the  rock 
(Cluver.  Italia  Antiq.  torn.  i.  p.  618),  was  totolly  neglected. 

*  Hinc  albi,  Clitumne,  greges,  et  maxima  taurus 
Victima  ssepe,  tuo  perfusi  flumine  sacro, 
Romanos  ad  templa  Deum  duxere  triumphos. 

Georg.  ii.  147. 

Besides  Virgil,  most  of  the  Latin  poets — Propertius,  Lncan,  Silius  Italicns,  Clau- 
dian,  etc.,  whose  passages  may  be  found  in  Cluverius  and  Addison — have  celebrated 
the  triumphal  victims  of  the  Clitumnus. 

*  Some  ideas  of  the  march  of  Alaric  are  borrowed  from  the  journey  of  Tlonorius 
over  the  same  ground  (see  Claudian  in  vi.  Cons.  Hon.  494-522).  The  measured 
distance  between  Bavenna  and  Rome  was  254  Roman  miles.  Itinernr.  Wesseling. 
p.  126. 
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eign  enemy.  The  nnsuceessful  expedition  of  Hannibal*  served 
only  to  display  the  character  of  the  senate  and  peo- 
the  gau»  of  pie ;  of  SL  Senate  degraded,  rather  than  ennobled,  by 
the  comparison  of  an  assembly  of  kings ;  and  of  a 
people  to  whom  the  ambassador  of  Pyrrhus  ascribed  the  in- 
exhaustible resources  of  the  Hydra.*  Each  of  the  senators  in 
the  time  of  the  Punic  war  had  accomplished  his  term  of  mili- 
tary service,  either  in  a  subordinate  or  a  superior  station ;  and 
tlie  decree  which  invested  with  temporary  command  all  those 
who  had  been  consuls  or  censors  or  dictators  gave  the  repub- 
lic the  immediate  assistance  of  many  brave  and  expeiienced 
generals.  In  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  Roman  people 
consisted  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  citizens  of  an  age 
to  bear  arms.*  Fifty  thousand  had  already  died  in  the  defence 
of  their  country;  and  the  twenty-three  legions  which  were 
employed  in  the  diflPerent  camps  of  Italy,  Greece,  Sardinia, 
Sicily,  and  Spain  required  about  one  hundred  thousand  men. 
But  there  still  remained  an  equal  number  in  Rome  and  the 
adjacent  territory  who  were  animated  by  the  same  intrepid 
courage ;  and  every  citizen  was  trained  from  his  earliest  youth 
in  the  discipline  and  exercises  of  a  soldier.  Hannibal  was  as- 
tonished by  the  constancy  of  the  senate,  who,  without  raising 
the  siege  of  Capua  or  recalling  their  scattered  forces,  expected 


'  The  march  and  retreat  of  HanTiibal  are  described  by  Livy,  1.  xxvi.  c.  7,  8,  9j 
10,  11;  and  the  reader  is  made  a  spectator  of  the  interesting  scene. 

•  These  comparisons  were  used  by  Cineas,  the  coansellor  of  Pyrrhus,  after  Bis 
return  from  his  embassy,  in  which  tie  had  diligently  studied  the  discipline  and 
manners  of  liome.     See  Plutarch  in  Pynho  [c.  19],  torn.  ii.  p.  459. 

'  In  the  tiiree  census  which  were  made  of  the  Roman  people  about  the  time  of 
the  second  Punic  war,  the  numbers  stand  as  follows  (see  Livy,  Epitom.  1.  xx.  Hist. 
1.  xxvii.  36,  xxix.  37),  270,213 ;  137,108 ;  214,000.  The  fall  of  the  second  and 
the  rise  of  tlie  third  appear  so  enormous  that  several  critics,  notwithstanding  the 
unanimity  of  the  MSS.,  have  suspected  some  corruption  of  the  text  of  Livy.  (See 
Drakenborch  ad  xxvii.  36,  and  Beaiufort,  Kopnblique  Romaine,  tom.  i.  p.  32r>.) 
They  did  not  consider  that  the  second  census  was  taken  only  at  Rome,  and  that 
the  numbers  were  diminished,  not  only  by  the  death,  but  likewise  by  the  absence^ 
of  many  soldiers.  In  the  third  census,  Livy  expressly  iiflSrms  tlmt  the  legions  were 
mustered  by  the  care  of  particular  commissaries.  From  the  numbers  on  the  list 
we  must  always  deduct  one  twelfth  above  threescore  and  incapable  of  bearing 
arms.     See  Population  de  la  France,  p.  72. 
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his  approach.  lie  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Anio,  at  the 
distance  of  three  miles  from  the  city ;  and  he  was  soon  inform- 
ed that  the  ground  on  which  he  had  pitched  his  tent  was  sold 
for  an  adequate  price  at  a  public  auction,"  and  that  a  body  of 
troops  was  dismissed  by  an  opposite  road  to  reinforce  the  le- 
gions of  Spain."  He  led  his  Africans  to  the  gates  of  Rome, 
where  he  found  three  armies  in  order  of  battle  prepared  to  re- 
ceive him  ;  but  Hannibal  dreaded  the  event  of  a  combat  from 
which  he  could  not  hope  to  escape  unless  he  destroyed  the  last 
of  his  enemies ;  and  his  speedy  retreat  confessed  the  invinci- 
ble courage  of  the  Romans. 

From  the  time  of  the  Punic  war,  the  uninterrupted  succes- 
sion of  senators  had  preserved  the  name  and  image  of  the 
Genealogy  of  Tcpublic;  and  the  degenerate  subjects  of  Honorius 
theBenators.  ambitiously  derived  their  descent  from  the  heroes 
who  had  repulsed  the  arms  of  Hannibal  and  subdued  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth.  The  temporal  honore  which  the  devout 
Paula"  inherited  and  despised  are  carefully  recapitulated  by 
Jerome — the  guide  of  her  conscience  and  the  historian  of  her 
life.  The  genealogy  of  her  father,  Rogatus,  which  ascended 
as  high  as  Agamemnon,  might  seem  to  betray  a  Grecian  ori- 
gin; but  her  mother,  Btesilla,  numbered  the  Scipios,^miliu8 
Paulus,  and  the  Gracchi  in  the  list  of  her  ancestors,  and  Tox- 
otius,  the  husband  of  Paula,  deduced  his  royal  lineage  from 
^neas,  the  father  of  the  Julian  line.  The  vanity  of  tlie  rich, 
who  desired  to  be  noble,  was  gratified  by  these  lofty  preten- 
sions.    Encouraged  by  the  applause  of  their  parasites,  they 

'''  Livy  considers  these  two  incidents  as  the  effects  only  of  chance  and  courag& 
I  suspect  that  they  were  both  managed  by  the  admirable  policy  of  the  senate. 

"  See  Jerome,  torn.  i.  p.  169,  170,  ad  Eustochium  [Epist.  cviii.  torn.  i.  p.  684, 
edit.  Vallars.].  He  bestows  on  Paula  the  splendid  titles  of  **  Gracchorum  stirps, 
soboles  Scipionnm,  Pauli  hseres,  cnjus  vocabnlum  trahit,  Martios  Papyrise  Matris 
Africani  vera  et  germana  propngo."  This  particular  description  supposes  a  more 
solid  title  than  the  surname  of  Julius,  which  Toxotins  shared  with  a  thousand 
families  of  the  Western  provinces.  See  the  Index  of  Tacitus,  of  Grutcr's  Inscrip- 
tions, etc.  

*  Compare  the  remarkable  transaction  in  Jeremiah,  xxxii.  6  to  44,  where  the 
prophet  purchases  his  uncle's  estate  at  the  approach  of  the  Babylonian  captivity, 
in  his  undoubting  confidence  in  the  future  restoration  of  the  people.  In  the  one 
case  it  is  the  triumph  of  religious  faith,  in  the  other  of  national  pride. — M. 
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easily  imposed  on  the  credulity  of  the  vulgar,  and  were  coun- 
tenanced in  some  measure  by  the  custom  of  adopting  the 
name  of  their  patron,  which  had  always  prevailed  among  the 
freedmen  and  clients  of  illustrious  families.  Most  of  those 
families,  however,  attacked  by  so  many  causes  of  external 
violence  or  internal  decay,  were  gradually  extirpated ;  and  it 
would  be  more  reasonable  to  seek  for  a  lineal  descent  of  twen- 
ty generations  among  the  mountains  of  the  Alps  or  in  the 
peaceful  solitude  of  Apulia  than  on  the  theatre  of  Rome,  the 
seat  of  fortune,  of  danger,  and  of  perpetual  revolutions.  Un- 
der each  successive  reign,  and  from  every  province  of  the  em- 
pire, a  crowd  of  hardy  adventurers,  rising  to  eminence  by  their 
talents  or  their  vices,  usurped  the  wealth,  the  honors,  and  the 
palaces  of  Rome,  and  oppressed  or  protected  the  poor  and 
humble  remains  of  consular  families,  who  were  ignorant,  per- 
haps, of  the  glory  of  their  ancestors." 

In  the  time  of  Jerome  and  Claudian,  the  senators  unani- 
mously yielded  the  pre-eminence  to  the  Anician  line,  and  a 
TheAnician  sligl^t  view  of  tJieir  history  will  serve  to  appreciate 
family.  ^Y\q  rank  and  antiquity  of  the  noble  families  which 

contended  only  for  the  second  place."  During  the  five  first 
ages  of  the  city,  the  name  of  the  Anicians  was  unknown.  They 
appear  to  have  derived  their  origin  from  Prseneste;  and  the 
ambition  of  those  new  citizens  was  long  satisfied  with  the  ple- 
beian honors  of  tribunes  of  the  people."     One  hundred  and 

^  Ta<?itit8  (Annal.  iii.  55)  affirms  that,  between  the  battle  of  Actium  and  the 
reign  of  Vespasian,  the  senate  was  gradually  filled  with  new  families  from  the  Mu- 
nicipia  and  colonies  of  Italy. 

"  Nee  qiiisqnam  Procernm  tentet  (licet  aere  vetusto 

Floreat,  et  claro  cingatar  Roma  senatii) 
Se  jactare  parem  ;  sed  primii  sede  relict^ 
Aucheniis,  de  jure  licet  certare  secando. 

Claud,  in  Prob.  et  Olybrii  Coss.  18. 

Such  a  compliment  paid  to  the  obscure  name  of  the  Auchenii  has  amazed  the  ciit- 
ics ;  but  they  all  agree  that,  whatever  may  be  the  true  i-eading,  the  sense  of  Clandian 
can  be  applied  only  to  the  Anician  family. 

"  The  earliest  date  in  the  annals  of  Pighius  is  that  of  M.  Anicins  Callus,  Trib. 
PI.  A.u.c.  506.  Another  tribune,  Q.  Anicins,  a.u.c.  508,  is  distinguished  by  the 
epithet  of  Prienestinns.*  Livy  (xlv.  48)  places  the  Anicii  below  the  great  families 
of  Rome.  

*  There  is  an  earlier  instance  of  a  member  of  the  family  obtaining  one  of  the 
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sixty-eight  years  before  the  Christian  era,  the  family  was  en- 
nobled by  the  praetorship  of  Anicius,  who  gloriously  terminat- 
ed the  Illyrian  war  by  the  conquest  of  the  nation  and  the  cap- 
tivity of  their  king."  From  the  triumph  of  that  general  three 
consulships  in  distant  periods  mark  the  succession  of  the  Ani- 
cian  name."  From  the  reign  of  Diocletian  to  the  final  ex- 
tinction of  the  Western  empire,  that  name  shone  with  a  lustre 
which  was  not  eclipsed  in  the  public  estimation  by  the  majes- 
ty of  the  imperial  purple."  The  several  branches  to  whom 
it  was  communicated  united,  by  marriage  or  inheritance,  the 
wealth  and  titles  of  the  Annian,  the  Petronian,  and  the  Olyb- 
rian  houses;  and  in  each  generation  the  number  of  consul- 
ships was  multiplied  by  an  hereditary  claim."  The  Anician 
family  excelled  in  faith  and  in  riches.  They  were  the  first  of 
the  Roman  senate  who  embraced  Christianity ;  and  it  is  prob- 
able  that  Anicius  Julian,  who  was  afterwards  consul  and  prse- 
fect  of  the  city,  atoned  for  his  attachment  to  the  party  of  Max- 
entius  by  the  readiness  with  which  he  accepted  the  religion  of 
Constantino."     Their  ample  patrimony  was  increased  by  the 

"  Livy,  xliv.  30,  31,  xlv.  3,  26,  43.  He  fairly  appreciates  the  merit  of  Anicius, 
and  justly  observes  that  his  fame  was  clouded  by  the  superior  lustre  of  the  Mace- 
donian, which  preceded  the  Illyrian,  triumph. 

"  The  dates  of  the  three  consulships  are,  a.u.c.  593,  818,  967 — the  two  last  un- 
der the  reigns  of  Nero  and  Caracalhi.  The  second  of  these  consuls  distinguished 
himself  only  by  his  infamous  flattery  (Tacit.  Annal.  xv.  74) ;  but  even  the  evidence 
of  crimes,  if  they  bear  the  stamp  of  greatness  and  antiquity,  is  admitted  without 
reluctance  to  prove  the  genealogy  of  a  noble  house. 

"  In  the  sixth  century  the  nobility  of  the  Anician  name  is  mentioned  (Cassio- 
dor.  Variar.  1.  x.  £p.  11,  12)  with  singular  respect  by  the  minister  of  a  Gothic  king 
of  Italy. 

"  Fixus  in  omnes 

Cognatos  procedit  honos ;  quemcumque  requiras 
H&c  de  stirpe  virum,  certnm  est  de  Consule  nasd. 
Per  fasces  numerantur  avi,  semperque  renat& 
Nobilitate  virent,  et  proleni  fata  sequuntur. 

(Clandian  in  Prob.  et  Olyb.  Consulat.  12,  etc.).  The  Annii,  whose  name  seems 
to  have  merged  in  the  Anician,  mark  the  Fasti  with  many  consulships  from  the 
time  of  Vespasian  to  the  fourth  century. 

**  The  title  of  First  Christian  Senator  may  be  justified  by  the  authority  of  Pm- 

higher  offices  of  the  State.  Q.  Anicius  Praenestinus  was  cnrnle  £edile  with  Q. 
Flnvins,  the  celebrated  scriba  of  A  pp.  Claudius  Ciccus,  a.u.c.  450,  b.o.  804.  Se« 
Pliny,  Hi-t.  Nat.  1.  xxxiii.  c.  1,8.  G. — S. 
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industry  of  Probus,  the  cliief  of  the  Anician  family,  who  shared 
with  Gratian  the  honors  of  the  consulship,  and  exercised  four 
times  the  high  office  of  Pi^aetorian  prsefect.'®  His  immense  es- 
tates were  scattered  over  the  wide  extent  of  the  Koman  world ; 
and  though  the  public  might  suspect  or  disapprove  tjie  meth- 
ods by  which  they  had  been  acquired,  the  generosity  and  mag- 
nificence of  that  fortunate  statesman  deserved  the  gratitude  of 
his  clients  and  the  admiration  of  strangers."  Such  was  the 
respect  entertained  for  his  memory  that  the  two  sons  of  Pro- 
bus,  in  their  earliest  youth  and  at  the  request  of  the  senate, 
were  associated  in  the  consular  dignity — a  memorable  distinc- 
tion, without  example  in  the  annals  of  Rome." 

"  The  marbles  of  the  Anician  palace  "  were  used  as  a  pro- 
verbial expression  of  opulence  and  splendor ;"  but  the  nobles 
_        ,       and  senators  of  Rome  aspired,  in  due  gradation,  to 

Wenlthofthe    ,      ,  _  ,_,  .  /     .,  mi  \ 

Roman  no-  imitate  that  Illustrious  family.  Ihe  accurate  de- 
scription of  the  city,  which  was  composed  in  the 
Theodosian  age,  enumerates  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
eighty  hoizses,  the  residence  of  wealthy  and  honorable  citizens." 
Many  of  these  stately  mansions  might  almost  excuse  the  exag- 
geration of  the  poet — that  Rome  contained  a  multitude  of  pal- 
aces, and  that  each  palace  was  equal  to  a  city,  since  it  included 
within  its  own  precincts  everything  which  could  be  subservi- 
ent either  to  use  or  luxury — markets,  hippodromes,  temples, 

dentins  (in  Symmach.  i.  553)  and  the  dislike  of  the  pagans  to  the  Anician  family. 
See  Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  iv.  p.  183,  v.  p.  44.  Baron.  Annal.  a.d. 
312,  No.  78;  a.  d.  822,  No.  2. 

**  Probus  .  .  .  clnritiidine  generis  et  potenti&  et  opCtm  amplitudine  cognitns 
Orbi  Romano,  per  quern  universum  poene  patrimonia  sparsa  possedit,  juste  an  se- 
ciis  non  judicioli  est  nostri. — Aromian.  Marcellin.  xxvii.  11.  His  children  and 
widow  erected  for  him  a  magnificent  tomb  in  the  Vatican,  which  was  demolished 
in  the  time  of  Pope  Nicholas  V.  to  make  room  for  the  new  Church  of  St.  Peter. 
Baronius,  who  laments  the  ruin  of  this  Christian  monument,  has  diligently  pre- 
served the  inscriptions  and  basso-relievos.     See  Annal.  Eccles.  a.d.  395,  No.  5-17. 

'*  Two  Persian  satraps  travelled  to  Milan  and  Rome  to  hear  St.  Ambrose  and 
to  see  Probus  (Paulin.  in  Vit.  Ambros.).  Claudian  (in  Cons.  Probin.  et  Olybr. 
80-60)  seems  at  a  loss  how  to  express  the  glory  of  Probus. 

^  See  the  poem  which  Claudian  addressed  to  the  two  noble  youths. 

"  Secnndinus,  the  Manichaean,  apud  Baron.  Annal.  Eccles,  a.d.  390,  No.  84. 

••  See  Nardini,  Roma  Antica,  p.  89,  498,  500. 
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fountains,  baths,  porticoes,  shady  groves,  and  artificial  aviaries.** 
The  historian  Olympiodorus,  who  represents  the  state  of  Rome 
when  it  was  besieged  by  the  Goths,"  continues  to  observe  that 
several  of  the  richest  senators  received  from  their  estates  an 
annual  income  of  four  thousand  pounds  of  gold,  above  one 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  pounds  sterling,  without  comput- 
ing the  stated  provision  of  corn  and  wine  which,  had  they  been 
sold,  might  have  equalled  in  value  one  third  of  the  money. 
Compared  to  this  immoderate  wealth,  an  ordinary  revenue  of 
a  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  pounds  of  gold  might  be  con- 
sidered as  no  more  than  adequate  to  the  dignity  of  the  senato- 
rian  rank,  whicli  required  many  expenses  of  a  public  and  os- 
tentatious kind.  Several  examples  are  recorded  in  the  age  of 
Ilonorius  of  vain  and  popular  nobles  who  celebrated  the  year 
of  their  prsetorship  by  a  festival  which  lasted  seven  days  and 
cost  above  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling."     The  e&- 

**  Quid  loqiiar  inclusas  inter  laquearia  silvas  ? 

Vernnla  qu4  vario  carmine  ludit  avis  ? 

Claud,  liutil.  Numatian.  Itinerar.  ver.  111. 

The  poet  lived  at  the  time  of  the  Gothic  invasion.  A  moderate  palace  would  have 
covered  Cincinnatus's  farm  of  four  acres  (Val.  Max.  iv.  4,  7).  **In  laxitatem  ru- 
ns excurrunt,"  says  Seneca,  Epist.  114.  See  a  judicious  note  of  Mr.  Hume,  Es- 
savR,  vol.  i.  p.  562,  last  8vo  edition. 

^  This  carious  account  of  Rome,  in  the  reign  of  Honorius,  is  found  in  a  fragment 
of  the  historian  Olympiodorus,  apud  Photium,  p.  197  [p.  63,  edit.  Bekker]. 

*^  The  sons  of  Alypius  [Olympius  in  Bekker's  edit.1,  of  Symmachus,  and  of 
Maximns  spent,  during  their  respective  praetorehips,  twelve,  or  twenty,  or  forty 
centenaries  (or  hundredweight  of  gold).  See  Olympiodor.  apud  Phot.  p.  197  [p. 
63,  edit.  Bekker].  This  popular  estimation  allows  some  latitude ;  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  explain  a  law  in  the  Theodosian  Code  (1«  vi.  tit.  iv.  leg.  6)  which  fixes  the 
expense  of  the  first  prsetor  at  25,000,  of  the  second  at  20,000,  and  of  the  third  at 
ir>,000/o//M.  The  name  of/olHs  (see  M^m.de  T Academic  des  Inscriptions,  tom. 
xxviii.  p.  727)  was  equally  applied  to  a  purse  of  125  pieces  of  silver  and  to  a  small 
copper  coin  of  the  value  of  j^^^  part  of  that  purse.  In  the  former  sense,  the 
25,000 /o//«'«  would  be  equal  to  £150,000;  in  the  latter,  to  five  or  six  pounds 
sterling.    The  one  appears  extravagant,  the  other  is  ridiculous.*    There  mast  have 


'^  The  centenarium  was  a  hundred  pounds  weight  of  gold ;  and  from  the  time  of 
Constantine  the  pound  contained  72  solidi.  Supposing  the  solidus  to  be  worth 
only  iOs,  English,*  the  pnetorship  of  Symmachus  cost  £72,000,  and  that  of  Max- 

*  This  is  the  valne  of  the  solidus,  according  to  Savlgny  (see  note,  vol.  ii.  p.  838),  which  we 
have  adopted  in  nrevlons  notes;  bnt  Momm^en  makes  the  solidas  nearly  equal  to  124. 
See  Marqnardt  In  Becker's  RGmlsch.  Alterth.  vol.  iU.  part  11.  p.  84. 

III.— 24 
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tatee  of  the  Koinan  Benators,  which  bo  far  exceed  the  propor- 
tion of  modem  wealth,  were  not  confined  to  the  limits  of 
Italy.  Their  possessions  extended  far  beyond  the  Ionian  and 
^Egcan  seas  to  the  most  distant  provinces.  The  city  of  ISi- 
copolis,  which  Augustus  had  founded  as  an  eternal  monument 
of  the  Actian  victory,  was  the  property  of  the  devout  Paula;" 
and  it  is  observed  by  Seneca  that  the  rivers  which  had  divided 
hostile  nations  now  flowed  through  the  lands  of  private  citi- 
zens." According  to  their  temper  and  circumstances,  the  es- 
tates of  tlie  Romans  were  either  cultivated  by  the  labor  of 
their  slaves  or  granted  for  a  certain  and  stipulated  rent  to  the 
industrious  farmer.  The  economical  writers  of  antiquity  stren- 
uously recommend  the  former  method  wherever  it  may  be  prac- 
ticable ;  but  if  the  object  should  be  removed  by  its  distance  or 
magnitude  from  the  immediate  eye  of  the  master,  they  prefer 
the  active  care  of  an  old  hereditary  tenant,  attached  to  the  soil 
:and  interested  in  the  produce,  to  the  mercenary  administration 
^f  a  negligent,  perhaps  an  unfaithful,  steward." 

The  opulent  nobles  of  an  immense  capital,  who  were  never 

•existed  some  third  nnd  middle  value,  which  is  here  understood ;  bnt  ambiguity  is 
an  inexcuvsable  fault  in  the  language  of  laws. 

*■  Nicopolis  ...  in  Actiaco  littore  sita  possesnionis  vestne  nunc  pars  Tel  maxi- 
ma est. — Jerome,  in  prsefut.  Comment,  ad  Epistol.  ad  Titum,  torn.  ix.  p.  243.  M. 
-de  Tillemont  supposes,  strangely  enough,  that  it  was  part  of  Agamemnon's  inher- 
itance.   Mem.  Eccle's.  t<jm.  xii.  p.  So. 

"  Seneca,  Epist.  Ixxxix.  HLs  langnage  is  of  the  declamatory  kind ;  bnt  decla- 
mation could  scarcely  exaggerate  the  avarice  and  Inxury  of  the  Romans.  The 
philosopher  himself  deserved  some  share  of  the  reproach,  if  it  be  true  that  his  rig- 
orous exaction  of  qvadringentiesy  above  three  hundred  thousand  pounds,  which  he 
had  lent  at  high  interest,  provoked  a  rebellion  in  Britain.  (Dion  Cassius,  1.  Ixii. 
[c.  2]  p.  1003).  According  to  the  conjecture  of  Gale  (Antoninus's  Itinerary  in 
Britain,  p.  92),  the  same  Faustlnus  possessed  an  estate  near  Bury,  in  Suffolk,  and 
another  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

"  Volusiufl,  a, wealthy  senator  (Tacit.  Anna!,  iii.  30),  always  preferred  tenants 
Dom  on  the  estate.  Columella,  who  received  this  maxim  from  him,  argues  ver\* 
judiciously  on  the  subject.  De  Re  Rustica,  1.  i.  c.  7,  p.  408,  edit.  Gesner.  I^eip- 
zig,  173r>.  

imus  £144,000.  In  the  passage  of  the  Theodosian  Code  quoted  by  Gibbon,  the 
/ol/is  means  a  purse  of  125  pieces  of  silver ;  and  as  this /nllis  was  equal  to  £5  1  U. 
nearly  (according  to  Mommsen),  25,000 /o//c«  contained  £143,750.  This  sum,  it 
is  tnie,  is  prodigious ;  but  it  is  very  nearly  the  same  as  the  amount  expended  by 
Maximus  in  bis  prsetorship. — S. 
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excited  by  the  pursuit  of  military  glory  and  seldom  engaged 
Their  man-  ^^  ^^^  Occupations  of  civil  government,  naturally  re- 
neni.  signed  their  leisure  to  the  business  and  amusements 

of  private  life.  At  Rome  commerce  was  always  held  in  con- 
tempt ;  but  the  senators,  from  the  first  age  of  the  republic,  in- 
creased their  patrimony  and  multiplied  their  clients  by  the  lu- 
crative practice  of  usury,  and  the  obsolete  laws  were  eluded  or 
violated  by  the  mutual  inclinations  and  interest  of  both  par- 
ties." A  considerable  mass  of  treasure  must  always  have  ex- 
isted at  Rome,  either  in  the  current  coin  of  the  empire  or  in 
the  form  of  gold  and  silver  plate  ;  and  there  were  many  side- 
boards in  the  time  of  Pliny  which  contained  more  solid  silver 
than  had  been  transported  by  Scipio  from  vanquished  Car- 
thage." The  greater  part  of  the  nobles,  who  dissipated  their 
fortunes  in  profuse  luxury,  found  themselves  poor  in  the  midst 
of  wealth,  and  idle  in  a  constant  round  of  dissipation.  Their 
desires  were  continually  gratified  by  the  labor  of  a  thousand 
hands:  of  the  numerous  train  of  their  domestic  slaves,  who 
were  actuated  by  the  fear  of  punishment ;  and  of  the  various 
professions  of  artificer  and  merchants,  who  were  more  power- 
fully impelled  by  the  hopes  of  gain.  The  ancients  were  des- 
titute of  many  of  the  conveniences  of  life  which  have  been  in- 
vented or  improved  by  the  progress  of  industry  ;  and  the  plen- 
ty of  glass  and  linen  has  diffused  more  real  comforts  among 
the  modern  nations  of  Europe  than  the  senators  of  Rome  could 
derive  from  all  the  refinements  of  pompous  or  sensual  luxury." 

"  Valesiiis  (ad  Ammian.  xiv.  6)  has  proved,  from  Chrysostom  and  Augustine, 
that  the  senators  were  not  allowed  to  lend  money  at  usury.  Yet  it  appears  from 
the  Theodosian  Code  (see  Godefroy  ad  1.  ii.  tit  xxxiii.  torn.  i.  p.  230-239)  that 
they  were  permitted  to  take  six  per  cent.,  or  one  half  of  the  legal  interest ;  and, 
what  is  more  singular,  this  permission  was  granted  to  the  young  senators. 

^  Flin.  Hist.  Natur.  xxxiii.  50.  He  states  the  silver  at  only  4380  pounds,  which 
is  increased  by  Livy  (xxx.  45)  to  100,023.  The  foimer  seems  too  little  for  an 
opulent  city,  the  latter  too  much  fur  any  private  sideboard. 

"  The  learned  Arbuthnot  (Tables  of  Ancient  Coins,  etc.,  p.  153)  has  observed 
with  humor,  and  I  believe  with  truth,  that  Augustus  had  neither  glass  to  his  win- 
dows nor  a  shirt  to  his  back.  Under  the  lower  empire  the  use  of  linen  and  glass 
became  somewhat  more  common.* 


*  The  discovery  of  glass  in  such  common  use  at  Pompeii  spoils  the  jest  of  Ar- 
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Their  luxury  and  their  manners  have  been  the  subject  of  mi- 
nute and  laborious  disquisition ;  but  as  such  inquiries  would 
divert  me  too  long  from  the  design  of  the  present  work,  I 
shall  produce  an  authentic  state  of  Rome  and  its  inhabitants, 
which  is  more  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  period  of  the  Goth- 
ic invasion.  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  who  prudently  chose  the 
capital  of  the  empire  as  the  residence  the  best  adapted  to  the 
historian  of  his  own  times,  has  mixed  with  the  narrative  of 
public  events  a  lively  representation  of  the  scenes  with  which 
he  was  familiarly  conversant.  The  judicious  reader  will  not 
alwaya  approve  the  asperity  of  censure,  the  choice  of  circum- 
stances, or  the  style  of  expression ;  he  will  perhaps  detect  the 
latent  prejudices  and  personal  resentments  which  soured  the 
temper  of  Ammianus  himself,  but  he  will  surely  observe,  with 
philosophic  curiosity,  the  interesting  and  original  picture  of 
the  manners  of  Rome." 

"  The  greatness  of  Rome"  (such  is  the  language  of  the  his- 
torian) "  was  founded  on  the  rare  and  almost  incredible  alliance 
.     ,   of  virtue  and  of  fortune.     The  lone:  period  of  her  in- 

Charncter  of  ii.ii. 

the  Roman  fancy  was  employed  m  a  labonous  struggle  against 
AmmiaDus  the  tribcs  of  Italy,  the  neighbors  and  enemies  of 
the  rising  city.  In  the  strength  and  ardor  of  youth 
she  sustained  the  storms  of  war,  carried  her  victorious  arms  be- 
yond the  seas  and  the  mountains,  and  brought  home  triumphal 
laurels  from  every  country  of  the  globe.  At  length,  verging 
towards  old  age,  and  sometimes  conquering  by  the  terror  only 
of  her  name,  she  sought  the  blessings  of  ease  and  tranquillity. 
The  VENERABLE  crFY,  which  had  trampled  on  the  necks  of  the 


**  It  is  incnmbent  on  roe  to  explain  the  liberties  which  I  have  taken  with  the 
text  of  Amroianas.  1.  I  have  melted  down  into  one  piece  the  sixth  chapter  of 
the  fourteenth,  and  the  fourth  of  the  twenty-eighth,  book.  2.  I  have  given  order 
and  connection  to  the  confused  mass  of  materials.  3.  I  have  softened  some  ex- 
ti^vagant  hyperboles  and  pared  a  way  some  superfluities  of  the  original.  4.  I 
have  developed  some  observations  which  were  insinuated  rather  than  expressed. 
With  thejse  allowances  my  version  will  be  found,  not  literal,  indeed,  but  faithful 
and  exact.  

buthnot.    See  Sir  W.  Gell,  Pompeiann,  second  «er.  p.  98.— M.    See  also  Becker's 
Gallus,  vol.  iii.  p.  58  seq.,  second  edit. — S. 
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fiercest  nations,  and  established  a  system  of  laws,  the  perpetual 
guardians  of  justice  and  freedom,  was  content,  like  a  wise  and 
wealthy  parent,  to  devolve  on  the  Caesars,  her  favorite  sons, 
the  care  of  governing  her  ample  patrimony."  A  secure  and 
profound  peace,  such  as  had  been  once  enjoyed  in  the  reign 
of  Numa,  succeeded  to  the  tumults  of  a  republic ;  while  Rome 
was  still  adored  as  the  queen  of  the  earth,  and  the  subject  na- 
tions still  reverenced  the  name  of  the  people  and  the  majesty 
of  the  senate.  But  this  native  splendor"  (continues  Ammia- 
nus)  "is  degraded  and  sullied  by  the  conduct  of  some  nobles, 
who,  unmindful  of  their  own  dignity  and  of  that  of  their  coun- 
try, assume  an  unbounded  license  of  vice  and  folly.  They 
contend  with  each  other  in  the  empty  vanity  of  titles  and  sur- 
names, and  curiously  select  or  invent  the  most  lofty  and  so- 
norous appellations — Eeburrus  or  Fabunius,  Pagonius  or  Tar- 
rasius" — which  may  impress  the  ears  of  the  vulgar  with  as- 
tonishment and  respect.  From  a  vain  ambition  of  perpetu- 
ating their  memory,  they  affect  to  multiply  their  likeness  in 
statues  of  bronze  and  marble;  nor  are  they  satisfied  unless 
those  statues  are  covered  with  plates  of  gold,  an  honorable  dis- 
tinction, first  granted  to  Acilius  the  consul,  after  he  had  sub- 
dued by  his  arms  and  counsels  the  power  of  King  Antiochus. 
The  ostentation  of  displaying,  of  magnifying  perhaps,  the  rent- 
roll  of  the  estates  which  they  possess  in  all  the  provinces,  from 
the  rising  to  the  setting  sun,  provokes  the  just  resentment  of 
every  man  who  recollects  that  their  poor  and  invincible  an- 
cestors were  not  distinguished  from  the  meanest  of  the  sol- 

^  Claudian,  who  seems  to  have  read  the  history  of  Ammianus,  speRks  of  this 
great  revolution  in  a  much  less  courtly  style : 

Postquam  jura  ferox  in  se  communia  Caesar 
Transtulit;  et  lapsi  mores ;  desuetaque  prlscis 
Artibus,  in  gremium  pacis  servile  recess!. 

De  Bell.  Gildonieo,  r.  49. 

*"  The  minute  diligence  of  antiquarians  has  not  been  able  to  verify  these  ex- 
traordinary names.  I  am  of  opinion  that  they  wera  invented  by  the  historian  him- 
self, who  was  afraid  of  any  personal  satire  or  application.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  the  simple  denominations  of  the  Romans  were  gradually  lengthened  to  the 
number  of  four,  five,  or  even  seven,  pompous  surnames ;  as,  for  instance,  Marcus 
Msecius  MsBmmius  Furius  Balburius  Ciecilianus  Flacidus.  See  Noris,  Cenotaph. 
Pisan.  Dissert,  iv.  p.  433. 
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(liers  by  the  delicacy  of  their  food  or  the  splendor  of  their  ap- 
parel. But  the  modem  nobles  measure  their  rank  aud  conse- 
quence according  to  the  loftiness  of  their  chariots"  and  the 
weighty  magnificence  of  their  dress.  Their  long  robes  of  silk 
and  purple  float  in  the  wind ;  and  as  they  are  agitated,  by  art 
or  accident,  they  occasionally  discover  the  under-garments,  the 
rich  tunics,  embroidered  with  the  figures  of  various  animals." 
Followed  by  a  train  of  fifty  servants,  and  tearing  up  the  pave- 
ment, they  move  along  the  streets  with  the  same  impetuous 
speed  as  if  they  travelled  with  post-horses ;  and  the  example 
of  the  senators  is  boldly  imitated  by  the  matrons  and  ladies, 
whose  covered  carriages  are  continually  driving  round  the  im- 
mense space  of  the  city  and  suburbs.  Whenever  these  per- 
sons of  high  distinction  condescend  to  visit  the  public  baths, 
they  assume,  on  their  entrance,  a  tone  of  loud  and  insolent 
command,  and  appropriate  to  their  own  use  the  conveniences 
which  were  designed  for  the  Roman  people.  If,  in  these 
places  of  mixed  and  general  resort,  they  meet  any  of  the  in- 
famous ministers  of  their  pleasures,  they  express  their  affec- 
tion by  a  tender  embrace,  while  they  proudly  decline  the  salu- 
tations of  their  fellow-citizens,  who  are  not  permitted  to  aspire 
above  the  honor  of  kissing  their  hands  or  their  knees.  As 
soon  as  they  have  indulged  themselves  in  the  refreshment  of 
the  bath,  they  resume  their  rings  and  the  other  ensigns  of  their 
dignity,  select  from  their  private  wardrobe  of  the  finest  linen, 
such  as  might  suffice  for  a  dozen  persons,  the  garments  the 

"  The  carrucfF,  or  coaches  of  the  Romans,  were  often  of  solid  silver  carioaslr 
canred  and  engraved ;  and  the  trappings  of  the  mules  or  horses  were  embossed 
with  gold.  This  magnificence  continued  from  the  reign  of  Nero  to  that  of  Hono- 
riiis;  und  the  Appiau  Way  was  covered  with  the  splendid  equipages  of  the  nobles, 
w))o  came  out  to  meet  St.  Melania  when  she  returned  to  Rome  six  years  before 
tlie  Gothic  siege  (Seneca,  Epist.  Ixxxvii. ;  Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  xxxiii.  49;  Paulin. 
>k'oIan.  apud  Baron.  AnnaL  Kccles.  a.d.  307,  No.  o).  Yet  pomp  is  well  exchanged 
for  convenience ;  and  a  plain  modern  coach  that  is  hung  npon  springs  is  much 
preferable  to  the  silver  or  gold  carts  of  antiquity,  which  rolled  on  the  axletree,  and 
were  exposed,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 

'*  In  a  bomiiy  of  Asterius,  Bishop  of  Amasia,  M.  de  Valois  has  discorered  (ad 
Ammian.  xiv.  6)  that  this  was  a  new  fashion  ;  that  bears,  wolves,  lions,  and  tigers, 
woods,  hunting-matches,  etc.,  were  represented  in  embroidery  ;  and  that  the  more 
pious  coxcombs  substituted  the  figure  or  legend  of  some  favorite  saint. 
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most  agreeable  to  their  fancy,  and  maintain  till  their  departure 
the  same  haughty  demeanor  which  perhaps  might  have  been 
excused  in  the  great  Marcellus  after  the  conquest  of  Syracuse. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  these  heroes  undertake  more  arduous 
achievements.  They  visit  their  estates  in  Italy,  and  procure 
themselves,  by  the  toil  of  servile  hands,  the  amusements  of  the 
chase."  If  at  any  time,  but  more  especially  on  a  hot  day,  they 
have  courage  to  sail  in  their  painted  galleys  from  the  Lucrine 
lake**  to  their  elegant  villas  on  the  sea-coast  of  Puteoli  and 
Caieta,**  they  compare  their  own  expeditions  to  the  marches 
of  Csesar  and  Alexander.  Yet  should  a  fly  presume  to  settle 
on  the  silken  folds  of  their  gilded  umbrellas,  should  a  sunbeam 
penetrate  through  some  unguarded  and  imperceptible  chink, 
they  deplore  their  intolerable  hardships,  and  lament  in  affect- 
ed language  that  they  were  not  bom  in  the  land  of  the  Cim- 
merians," the  regions  of  eternal  darkness.  In  these  journeys 
into  the  country"  the  whole  body  of  the  household  marches 


•  See  Pliny 'g  Epistles,  i.  6.  Three  large  wild  boars  were  allared  and  taken  in 
the  toils  withoat  interrupting  the  studies  of  the  philosophic  sportsman. 

*^  The  change  from  the  inauspicious  word  Avernuay  which  stands  in  the  text,  is 
immaterial.  The  two  lakes,  Avernus  and  Lucrinus,  communicated  with  each 
other,  and  were  fashioned  by  the  stupendous  moles  of  Agrippa  into  the  Julian 
port,  which  opened  through  a  narrow  entrance  into  the  Gulf  of  Puteoli.  Virgil, 
who  resided  on  the  spot,  has  described  (Georgic  ii.  161)  this  work  at  the  moment 
of  its  execution;  and  his  commentators,  especially  Catron,  have  derived  much 
light  from  Strabo,  Suetonius,  and  Dion.  Earthquakes  and  volcanoes  have  changed 
the  face  of  the  countiy,  and  turned  the  Lucrine  lake,  since  the  year  1538,  into  the 
Monte  Nuovo.  See  Ctimillo  Pellegrino,  Discorsi  della  Campania  Felice,  p.  239, 
244,  etc.     Antonii  Sanfelicii  Campania,  p.  13,  88. 

*^  The  regna  Cumana  et  Puteolana ;  loca  cieteroqui  valde  expetenda,  interpel- 
lantium  aatem  muUitudine  pasne  fugienda. — Cicero  ad  Attic,  xiv.  IG. 

*'  The  proverbial  expression  of  Cimmerian  darkness  was  originally  borrowed 
from  the  description  of  Homer  (in  the  eleventh  book  of  the  Odyssey)  which  he  ap- 
plies to  a  remote  and  fabulous  country  on  the  shores  of  the  ocean.  See  Erasmi 
Adagia,  in  his  Works,  torn.  ii.  p.  593,  the  Leyden  edition. 

*•  We  may  learn  from  Seneca,  Epistcxxiii.,  three  curious  circumstances  relative 
to  the  journeys  of  the  Romans.  1.  They  wbre  preceded  by  a  troop  of  Numidian 
light-horse,  who  announced  by  a  cloud  of  dust  the  approach  of  a  great  man.  2. 
Their  baggage-mules  transported  not  only  the  precious  vases,  but  even  the  fragile 
vessels  of  crystal  and  murra,  which  last  is  almost  proved,  by  the  learned  French 
translator  of  Seneca  (torn.  iii.  p.  402-422),  to  mean  the  porcelain  of  China  and 
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with  their  master.  In  the  same  manner  as  the  cavah'y  and 
infantry,  the  heavy  and  the  light  armed  troops,  the  advanced 
guard  and  the  rear,  are  marshalled  by  the  skill  of  their  mili- 
tary leaders,  so  the  domestic  officers,  who  bear  a  rod  as  an  en- 
sign of  authority,  distribute  and  arrange  the  numerous  train  of 
slaves  and  attendants.  The  baggage  and  wardrobe  move  in  the 
front,  and  are  immediately  followed  by  a  multitude  of  cooks 
and  inferior  ministers  employed  in  the  service  of  the  kitchens 
and  of  the  table.  The  main  body  is  composed  of  a  promiscu- 
ous crowd  of  slaves,  increased  by  the  accidental  concourse  of 
idle  or  dependent  plebeians.  The  rear  is  closed  by  the  favor-, 
ite  band  of  eunuchs,  distributed  from  age  to  youth,  according 
to  the  order  of  seniority.  Their  numbers  and  their  deformity 
excite  the  horror  of  the  indignant  spectators,  who  are  ready  to 
execrate  the  memory  of  Semiramis  for  the  cruel  art  which  she 
invented  of  frustrating  the  purposes  of  nature,  and  of  blasting 
in  the  bud  the  hopes  of  future  generations.  In  the  exercise 
of  domestic  jurisdiction  the  nobles  of  Rome  express  an  exqui- 
site sensibility  for  any  personal  injury,  and  a  contemptuous 
indifference  for  the  rest  of  the  human  species.  When  they 
have  called  for  warm  water,  if  a  slave  has  been  tardy  in  his 
obedience,  he  is  instantly  chastised  with  three  hundred  lashes; 
but  should  the  same  slave  commit  a  wilful  murder,  the  master 
will  mildly  observe  that  he  is  a  worthless  fellow,  but  that,  if 
he  repeats  the  offence,  he  shall  not  escape  pimishment.  Hos- 
pitality was  formerly  the  virtue  of  the  Komans ;  and  every 
stranger  who  could  plead  either  merit  or  misfortune  was  re- 
lieved or  rewarded  by  their  generosity.  At  present,  if  a  for- 
eigner, perhaps  of  no  contemptible  rank,  is  introduced  to  one 
of  the  proud  and  wealthy  senators,  he  is  welcomed  indeed  in 
the  first  audience  with  such  warm  professions  and  such  kind 
inquiries  that  he  retires  enchanted  with  the  affability  of  his 

Japan/  3.  The  beautiful  faces  of  tlio  joung  slaves  were  covered  with  a  medicated 
crust,  or  ointment,  which  necured  them  against  the  effects  of  the  Ban  and  frost. 


»  ITiis  wonld  be  rendered  8till  more  probable  if  we  could  place  dependence  npon 
the  statement  of  ^ir  VV.  Gell,  **that  the  porcelain  of  the  East  was  called  Mirrha 
di  Smyrna  to  as  late  a  date  as  1565."    Pompeiaua,  vol.  i.  p.  98, 99. — S. 
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illustrious  friend,  and  full  of  regret  that  he  had  so  long  delay- 
ed his  journey  to  Eorae,  the  native  seat  of  manners  as  well  as 
of  empire.  Secure  of  a  favorable  reception,  he  repeats  his 
visit  the  ensuing  day,  and  is  mortified  by  the  discovery  that 
his  pereon,  his  name,  and  his  country  are  already  forgotten. 
If  he  still  has  resolution  to  persevere,  he  is  gradually  number- 
ed in  the  train  of  dependents,  and  obtains  the  permission  to 
pay  his  assiduous  and  unprofitable  court  to  a  haughty  patron, 
incapable  of  gratitude  or  friendship,  who  scarcely  deigns  to 
remark  his  presence,  his  departure,  or  his  return.  Whenever 
the  rich  prepare  a  solemn  and  popular  entertainment,"  when- 
ever they  celebrate  with  profuse  and  pernicious  luxury  their 
private  banquets,  the  choice  of  the  guests  is  the  subject  of 
anxious  deliberation.  The  modest,  the  sober,  and  the  learned 
are  seldom  preferred ;  and  the  nomenclators,  who  are  common- 
ly swayed  by  interested  motives,  have  the  address  to  insert  in 
the  list  of  invitations  the  obscure  names  of  the  most  worthless 
of  mankind.  But  the  frequent  and  familiar  companions  of 
the  great  are  those  parasites  who  practise  the  most  useful  of 
all  arts,  the  art  of  flattery ;  who  eagerly  applaud  each  word 
and  every  action  of  their  immortal  patron,  gaze  with  rapture 
on  his  marble  columns  and  variegated  pavements,  and  strenu- 
ously praise  the  pomp  and  elegance  which  he  is  taught  to  con- 
sider as  a  part  of  his  personal  merit.  At  the  Roman  tables 
the  birds,  the  squirrds^^  or  the  fish,  which  appear  of  an  un- 

^  **  Distributio  solemnium  sportularum."  The  sportulce,  or  sportellce,  were  small 
baskets  supposed  to  contain  a  quantity  of  hot  provisions  of  the  value  of  100  qua- 
drantes,  or  twelvepence  half-penny,  which  were  ranged  in  order  in  the  hall,  and 
ostentatiously  distiibated  to  the  Imngry  or  servile  crowd  who  waited  at  the  door. 
This  indelicate  custom  is  veiy  frequently  mentioned  in  the  epigrams  of  Martial 
and  the  satires  of  Juvenal.  See  likewise  Suetonius,  in  Claud,  c.  21 ;  in  Neron.  c. 
16 ;  in  Domitian.  c.  4,  7.  These  baskets  of  provisions  were  afterwards  converted 
into  large  pieces  of  gold  and  silver  coin,  or  plate,  which  were  mutually  given  and 
accepted  even  by  the  persons  of  the  higliest  rank  (see  Symmach.  Epist.  iv.  55,  ix. 
124,  and  Miscell.  p.  25(>  [edit.  Paris,  1604]),  on  solemn  occasions,  of  consulships, 
marriages,  etc. 

^  The  want  of  an  English  name  obliges  me  to  refer  to  the  common  genus  of 
squirrels,*  the  Latin  glis,  the  French  loir  ;  a  little  animal  who  inhabits  the  woods 


*  Is  it  not  the  dormouse  ? — M. 
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common  size,  are  contemplated  with  curious  attention ;  a  pair 
of  scales  is  accurately  applied  to  ascertain  their  real  weight ; 
and,  while  the  more  rational  guests  are  disgusted  hy  the  vain 
and  tedious  repetition,  notaries  are  summoned  to  attest  by 
an  authentic  record  the  truth  of  such  a  marvellous  event. 
Another  method  of  introduction  into  the  houses  and  society 
of  the  great  is  derived  from  the  profession  of  gaming,  or,  as 
it  is  more  politely  styled,  of  play.  The  confederates  are 
united  by  a  strict  and  indissoluble  bond  of  friendship,  or 
rather  of  conspiracy ;  a  superior  degree  of  skill  in  the  Tesse- 
rarian  art  (which  may  be  interpreted  the  game  of  dice  and 
tables")  is  a  sure  road  to  wealth  and  reputation.  A  master 
of  that  sublime  science  who  in  a  supper  or  assembly  is  placed 
below  a  magistrate  displays  in  his  countenance  the  surprise 
and  indignation  which  Cato  might  be  supposed  to  feel  when 
he  was  refused  the  pnetorship  by  the  votes  of  a  capricious 
people.  The  acquisition  of  knowledge  seldom  engages  the 
curiosity  of  the  nobles,  who  abhor  the  fatigue  and  disdain  the 
advantages  of  study;  and  the  only  books  which  they  peruse 
are  the  Satires  of  Juvenal  and  the  verbose  and  fabulous  his- 
tories of  Marius  Maxiinus.*^     The  libraries  which  they  have 

and  remains  torpid  in  cold  weather  (^ee  Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  viii.  82 ;  Buffon,  Hist. 
Naturelle,  torn.  viii.  158 ;  Pennant's  Synopsis  of  Quadrupeds,  p.  289).  The  art  of 
rearing!;  and  fattening  great  numbers  of  glires  was  practised  in  Roman  villas  as  a 
profitable  article  of  rural  economy  ( Varro  de  Re  Rustic^,  iii.  1 5).  The  excessive 
demand  of  them  for  luxurious  tables  was  increased  by  the  foolish  prohibitions  of 
the  censoi-s ;  and  it  is  reported  that  they  are  still  esteemed  in  modern  Kome,  and 
arc  frequently  sent  as  presents  by  the  Colonna  princes  see  Broticr,  the  last  editor 
of  Pliny,  torn.  ii.  p.  458,  apud  Barbou,  1779  . 

*•  This  game,  which  might  be  translated  by  the  more  familiar  names  of  trictrac, 
or  bacXgammon^  was  a  favorite  amasement  of  the  gravest  Romans;  and  old  Mucins 
Scffivola,  the  lawyer,  had  the  reputation  of  a  very  skilful  player.  It  was  called  /«- 
du$  duodecim  scriptorum,  from  the  twelve  scripta^  or  lines,  which  equally  divided 
the  alveolus,  or  table.  On  these  the  two  nrroies,  the  white  and  the  black,  each  con- 
sisting of  fifteen  men,  or  calculi,  were  regnlarly  placed  and  alternately  moved  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  the  game  and  the  chances  of  the  tesserce,  or  dice.  Dr.  Hyde, 
who  diligently  traces  the  history  and  varieties  of  the  nerdiludium  (a  name  of  Persic 
etymology)  from  Ireland  to  Japan,  pours  forth  on  this  trifling  subject  a  copious  tor- 
rent of  classic  and  Oricntiil  learning.     See  Syntagma  Dissertat.  tom.  ii.  p.  217-405. 

*^  Marius  Maximus,  homo  omninm  verbosissimus,  qui  et  mythistoricis  se  volu- 
minibus  implicavit. — Vopiscus  in  Hist.  August,  p.  242  [Vopisc.  Fiim.  c.  1].     He 
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inherited  from  their  fathers  are  sechided,  like  dreary  sepul- 
chres, from  the  light  of  day."  But  the  costly  instruments  of 
the  theatre — flutes,  and  enormous  lyres,  and  hydraulic  organs 
— are  constructed  for  their  use ;  and  the  harmony  of  vocal  and 
instrumental  music  is  incessantly  repeated  in  the  palaces  of 
Kome.  In  those  palaces  sound  is  preferred  to  sense,  and  the 
care  of  the  body  to  that  of  the  mind.  It  is  allowed  as  a  salu- 
tary maxim  that  the  light  and  frivolous  suspicion  of  a  conta- 
gious malady  is  of  suflScient  weight  to  excuse  the  visits  of  the 
most  intimate  friends;  and  even  the  servants  who  are  de- 
spatched to  make  the  decent  inquiries  are  not  suffered  to  return 
home  till  they  have  undergone  the  ceremony  of  a  previous 
ablution.  Yet  this  selfish  and  unmanly  delicacy  occasionally 
yields  to  the  more  imperious  passion  of  avarice.  The  prospect 
of  gain  will  urge  a  rich  and  gouty  senator  as  far  as  Spoleto ; 
every  sentiment  of  arrogance  and  dignity  is  subdued  by  the 
hopes  of  an  inheritance,  or  even  of  a  legacy ;  and  a  wealthy 
childless  citizen  is  the  most  powerful  of  the  Eomans.  The  art 
of  obtaining  the  signature  of  a  favorable  testament,  and  some- 
times of  hastening  the  moment  of  its  execution,  is  perfectly  un- 
derstood ;  and  it  has  happened  that  in  the  same  house,  though 
in  different  apartments,  a  husband  and  a  wife,  with  the  laud- 
able design  of  overreaching  each  other,  have  summoned  their 
respective  lawyers  to  declare  at  the  same  time  their  mutual  but 
contradictory  intentions.  The  distress  which  follows  and  chas- 
tises extravagant  luxury  often  reduces  the  great  to  the  use  of 
the  most  humiliating  expedients.  When  they  desire  to  bor- 
row, they  employ  the  base  and  supplicating  style  of  the  slave 
in  the  comedy ;  but  when  they  are  called  upon  to  pay,  they 
assume  the  royal  and  tragic  declamation  of  the  grandsons  of 
Hercules.  If  the  demand  is  repeated,  they  readily  procure 
'some  trusty  sycophant,  instructed  to  maintain  a  charge  of 

wrote  the  lives  of  the  emperors  from  Trajan  to  Alexander  Severus.  See  Gerard 
Vossias  de  Historicis  Latin.  I.  ii.  c.  3,  in  his  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  57. 

**  This  satire  is  probably  exaggerated.  The  Saturnalia  of  Macrobiiis  and  the 
Epistles  of  Jerome  afford  satisfactory  proofs  that  Chiistian  theology  and  classic 
literature  were  studiously  cultivated  by  several  Romans  of  both  sexes  and  of  the 
highest  rank. 
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poison  or  magic  against  the  insolent  creditor,  who  is  seldom 
released  from  prison  till  he  has  signed  a  discharge  of  the  whole 
debt.  These  vices,  which  degrade  the  moral  character  of  the 
Romans,  are  mixed  with  a  puerile  superstition  that  disgraces 
their  understanding.  They  listen  with  confidence  to  the  pre- 
dictions of  haruspices,  who  pretend  to  read  in  the  entrails  of 
victims  the  signs  of  future  greatness  and  prosperity ;  and  there 
are  many  who  do  not  presume  either  to  bathe  or  to  dine,  or  to 
appear  in  public,  till  they  have  diligently  consulted,  according 
to  the  rules  of  astrology,  the  situation  of  Mercury  and  the  as- 
pect of  the  moon."  It  is  singular  enough  that  this  vain  cre- 
dulity may  often  be  discovered  among  the  profane  sceptics 
who  impiously  doubt  or  deny  the  existence  of  a  celestial 
power." 

In  populous  cities,  which  are  the  seat  of  commerce  and  man- 
ufactures, the  middle  ranks  of  inhabitants, who  derive  their  sub- 
sute  AD(t  sistence  from  the  dexterity  or  labor  of  their  hands, 
the'JIeit.'ie  of  ^^®  commouly  the  most  prolific,  the  most  useful,  and 
Borne.  j,^  ^jj^i-  sense  the  most  respectable,  part  of  the  com- 

munity. But  the  plebeians  of  Rome,  who  disdained  such  sed- 
entary and  servile  arts,  Iiad  been  oppressed  from  the  earliest 
times  by  the  weight  of  debt  and  usury;  and  the  husbandman, 
during  the  term  of  his  military  service,  was  obliged  to  aban- 
don the  cultivation  of  his  farm."  The  lands  of  Italy,  which 
had  been  originally  divided  among  the  families  of  free  and 
indigent  proprietors,  were  insensibly  purchased  or  usurped  by 
the  avarice  of  the  nobles ;  and  in  the  age  which  preceded  the 
fall  of  the  republic,  it  was  computed  that  only  two  thousand 
citizens  were  possessed  of  any  independent  substance."     Yet 

^  Mncrohiiis,  the  friend  of  these  Roman  nobles,  considered  the  stars  as  the  cause, 
or  at  least  the  signs,  of  future  events  (De  Somn.  Scipion.  1.  i.  c.  19,  p.  68). 

••  The  histories  of  Livy  (see  particularly  vi.  30)  are  full  of  the  extortions  of  the 
rich  and  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  debtors.  The  melancholy  story  of  a  brave  old 
soldier  (Dionys.  Hal.  I.  vi.  c.  26,  p.  347,  edit.  Hudson,  and  Livy,  ii.  23)  must  have 
been  frequently  repeated  in  those  primitive  times,  which  have  been  so  undeserved- 
ly praised. 

**  Non  esse  in  civitate  duo  millia  hominum  qui  rem  haberent. — Cicero,  Offic. 
ii.  21,  and  Comment.  Paul.  Manut.  in  edit.  Gnev.  This  vague  computation  was 
made  a.u.c.  649,  in  a  speech  of  the  tribune  Thilippns,  and  it  was  his  object,  as 
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as  long  as  the  people  bestowed  by  their  sujffrages  the  honors 
of  the  State,  the  command  of  the  legions,  and  the  administra- 
tion of  wealthy  provinces,  their  conscious  pride  alleviated  in 
some  measure  the  hardships  of  poverty ;  and  their  wants  were 
seasonably  supplied  by  the  ambitious  liberality  of  the  candi- 
dates, who  aspired  to  secure  a  venal  majority  in  the  thirty- 
five  tribes,  or  the  hundred  and  ninety -three  centuries,  of 
Home.  But  when  the  prodigal  commons  had  imprudently 
alienated  not  only  the  use^  but  the  inheritance  of  power,  they 
sank,  under  the  reign  of  the  Caesars,  into  a  vile  and  wretched 
populace,  which  must,  in  a  few  generations,  have  been  totally 
extinguished  if  it  had  not  been  continually  recruited  by  the 
manumission  of  slaves  and  the  influx  of  strangers.  As  early 
as  the  time  of  Hadrian,  it  was  the  just  complaint  of  the  in- 
genuous natives  that  the  capital  had  attracted  the  vices  of  the 
universe  and  the  manners  of  the  most  opposite  nations.  The 
intemperance  of  the  Gauls,  the  cunning  and  levity  of  the 
Greeks,  the  savage  obstinacy  of  the  Egyptians  and  Jews,  the 
servile  temper  of  the  Asiatics,  and  the  dissolute,  effeminate 
prostitution  of  the  Syrians,  were  mingled  in  the  various  mul- 
titude, which,  under  the  proud  and  false  denomination  of  Ro- 
mans, presumed  to  despise  their  fellow-subjects,  and  even  their 
sovereigns,  who  dwelt  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  Eternal 
City." 

Yet  the  name  of  that  city  was  still  pronounced  with  respect; 
the  frequent  and  capricious  tumults  of  its  inhabitants  were  in- 
PnbiicdiBtri-  dulged  with  impunity;  and  the  successors  of  Con- 
breid" bacon,  stautiue,  instead  of  crushing  the  last  remains  of  the 
oil,  wine,  etc.  democracy  by  the  strong  arm  of  military  power, em- 
braced the  mild  policy  of  Augustus,  and  studied  to  relieve  the 

well  as  that  of  the  Gracchi  (see  Plutarch),  to  deplore,  and  perhaps  to  exaggerate, 
the  misery  of  the  conimon  people. 
**  See  the  third  Satire  (60-125)  of  Jayetial,  who  indignantly  complains, 


•  Qaamvis  qnota  portio  fsecis  Achni ! 


Jampridem  Syms  in  Tiberem  deflaxit  Orontes ; 
£t  lingnam  et  mores,  etc. 

Seneca,  when  he  proposes  to  comfort  his  mother  (Consolnt.  ad  Helv.  c.  6)  by  the 
reflection  that  a  great  part  of  mankind  were  in  a  state  of  exile,  reminds  her  how 
few  of  the  inhabitants  of  Rome  were  bom  in  the  city. 
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poverty  and  to  amuse  the  idleness  of  an  innumerable  people." 
I.  For  the  convenience  of  the  lazy  plebeians,  the  monthly  dis- 
tributions of  corn  were  converted  into  a  daily  allowance  of 
bread ;  a  great  number  of  ovens  were  constructed  and  main- 
tained at  the  public  expense ;  and  at  the  appointed  honr,  each 
citizen  who  was  furnished  with  a  ticket  ascended  the  flight 
of  steps  which  had  been  assigned  to  his  peculiar  quarter  or  di- 
vision, and  received,  either  as  a  gift  or  at  a  very  low  price,  a 
loaf  of  bread  of  the  weight  of  three  pounds  for  the  use  of  his 
family.  II.  The  forests  of  Lucania,  whose  acorns  fattened 
large  droves  of  wild  hogs,**  afforded,  as  a  species  of  tribute,  a 
plentiful  supply  of  cheap  and  wholesome  meat.  During  five 
months  of  the  year  a  regular  allowance  of  bacon  was  distrib- 
uted to  thp  poorer  citizens ;  and  the  annual  consumption  of 
the  capital,  at  a  time  when  it  was  much  declined  from  its 
former  lustre,  was  asceiiiained,  by  an  edict  of  Yalentinian  the 
Third,  at  three  millions  six  hundred  and  twenty-eight  thou- 
sand pounds."  III.  In  the  manners  of  antiquity  the  use  of 
oil  was  indispensable  for  the  lamp  as  well  as  for  the  bath,  and 
the  annual  tax  which  was  imposed  on  Africa  for  the  benefit 
of  Rome  amounted  to  the  weight  of  three  millions  of  pounds, 
to  the  measure,  perhaps,  of  three  hundred  thousand  English 
gallons.  IV.  The  anxiety  of  Augustus  to  provide  the  me- 
tropolis with  suflBcient  plenty  of  corn  was  not  extended  be- 

**  Almost  all  that  is  said  of  the  bread,  bacon,  oil,  wine,  etc.,  may  be  fonnd  in  the 
fonrteenth  book  of  the  Theodosian  Cknie,  which  expressly  treats  of  the  police  of  the 
great  cities.  See  particularly  the  titles  iii.  iv.  xv.  xvi.  xvii,  xxiv.  The  collnteral 
testimonies  are  produced  in  Godefroy's  Commentary,  and  it  is  needless  to  tran- 
scribe them.  According  to  a  law  of  Theodosias,  which  appreciates  in  money  the 
military  allowance,  a  piece  of  gold  feleven  shillings)  was  eqnivalent  to  eighty  pounds 
of  bacon,  or  to  eighty  pounds  of  oil,  or  to  twelve  modii  (or  pecks)  of  salt  (Cod. 
Theod.  1.  viii.  tit.  iv.  leg.  17).  This  equation,  compared  with  another  of  seventy 
pounds  of  bacon  for  an  amphora  (Cod.  Theod.  1.  xiv.  tit.  iv.  leg.  4),  fixes  the  price 
of  wine  at  about  sixteen  pence  the  gallon. 

•*  The  anonymous  author  of  the  Description  of  the  World  (p.  14,  in  torn.  iii. 
Geograph.  Minor.  Hudson)  observes  of  Lucania,  in  his  barbarous  Latin,  '*Regio 
optima,  et  ipsa  omnibus  habundans,  et  lardum  multum  foras  emittit:  propter  quod 
est  in  montibus,  cujus  sescam  animalium  vanam." 

••  See  Novell,  ad  calcem  Cod.  Theod.  D.  Valent.  1.  i.  tit.  xv.  [torn.  vi.  App.  p. 
28,  edit.  Gotbofr.].     This  law  was  published  at  Rome,  June  29,  a.d.  452. 
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jond  that  necessary  article  of  human  subsistence ;  and  when 
the  popular  clamor  accused  the  dearness  and  scarcity  of  wine, 
a  proclamation  was  issued  by  the  grave  reformer  to  remind 
his  subjects  that  no  man  could  reasonably  complain  of  thirst, 
since  tlie  aqueducts  of  Agrippa  had  introduced  into  the  city 
so  many  copious  streams  of  pure  and  salubrious  water.^  This 
rigid  sobriety  was  insensibly  relaxed ;  and,  although  the  gen- 
erous design  of  Anreliai)*'  does  not  appear  to  have  been  exe- 
cuted in  its  full  extent,  the  use  of  wine  was  allowed  on  very 
easy  and  liberal  terms.  The  administration  of  the  public  cel- 
lars was  delegated  to  a  magistrate  of  honorable  rank ;  and  a 
considerable  part  of  the  vintage  of  Campania  was  reserved  for 
the  fortunate  inhabitants  of  Home. 

The  stupendous  aqueducts,  so  justly  celebrated  by  the  praises 
of  Augustus  himself,  replenished  the  Themus^  or  baths,  which 
Use  of  the  ^^^^  bccu  coustructcd  in  every  part  of  the  city  with 
pnbiic  baths,  imperial  magnificence.  The  baths  of  Antoninus 
Caracalla,  which  were  open  at  stated  hours  for  the  indiscrim- 
inate service  of  the  senators  and  the  people,  contained  above 
sixteen  hundred  seats  of  marble ;  and  more  than  three  thou- 
sand were  reckoned  in  the  baths  of  Diocletian."  The  walls 
of  the  lofty  apartments  were  covered  with  curious  mosaics 
that  imitated  the  art  of  the  pencil  in  the  elegance  of  design 
and  the  variety  of  colors.  The  Egyptian  granite  was  beauti- 
fully incrusted  with  the  precious  green  marble  of  Numidia; 
the  perpetual  stream  of  hot  water  was  poured  into  the  capa- 
cious basins  through  so  many  wide  mouths  of  bright  and 
massy  silver ;  and  the  meanest  Eoman  could  purchase  with 
a  small  copper  coin  the  daily  enjoyment  of  a  scene  of  pomp 
and  luxury  which  might  excite  the  envy  of  the  kings  of  Asia." 

^  Siieton.  in  Angnst.  c.  42.  The  utmost  debauch  of  the  emperor  himself,  in  his 
fftvorite  wine  of  Rhfetia,  never  exceeded  a  sexiarius  (an  English  pint).  Id.  c.  77. 
Torrentias  ad  loc.  and  Arbnthnot's  Tables,  p.  86. 

*^  His  design  was  to  plant  vineyards  along  the  sea-coast  of  Etmria  (Vopiscns,  in 
Hist.  August,  p.  225  [in  Aurel.  c.  48]),  the  dreary,  unwholesome,  uncultivated  Ma- 
remme  of  modem  Tuscany. 

"  Olympiodor.  apnd  Phot.  p.  197  [p.  63,  edit.  Bekker]. 

••  Seneca  (Epistol.  Ixxxvi.)  compares  the  baths  of  8cipio  Africanns  at  his  villa 
of  LiteiTiuro  with  the  mngnificence  (which  was  continually  increasing)  of  the  pub- 
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From  these  stately  palaces  issued  a  swarm  of  dirty  and  ragged 
plebeians,  without  shoes  and  without  a  mantle,  who  loitered 
away  whole  days  in  the  street  or  Forum  to  hear  news  and  to 
hold. disputes;  who  dissipated  in  extravagant  gaining  the  mis- 
erable pittance  of  their  wives  and  children,  and  spent  the 
hours  of  the  night  in  obscure  taverns  and  brothels  in  the  in- 
dulgence  of  gross  and  vulgar  sensuality." 

But  the  most  lively  and  splendid  amusement  of  the  idle  mul- 
titude depended  on  the  frequent  exhibition  of  public  games 
Games  and  ^"^  spoctaclcs.  The  piety  of  Christian  princes  had 
spectacles.  suppressed  the  inhuman  combats  of  gladiators ;  but 
the  Komau  people  still  considered  the  Circus  as  their  home, 
their  temple,  and  the  seat  of  the  republic.  The  impatient 
crowd  rushed  at  the  dawn  of  day  to  secure  their  places,  and 
there  were  many  who  passed  a  sleepless  and  anxious  night  in 
the  adjacent  porticoes.  From  the  morning  to  the  evening, care- 
less of  the  sun  or  of  the  rain,  the  spectators,  who  sometimes 
amounted  to  the  number  of  four  hundred  thousand,  remained 
in  eager  attention ;  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  horses  and  chariot- 
eers, their  minds  agitated  with  hope  and  fear  for  the  success 
of  the  colors  which  they  espoused;  and  the  happiness  of  Rome 
appeared  to  hang  on  the  event  of  a  race."  The  same  immod- 
erate ardor  inspired  their  clamors  and  their  applause  as  often 
as  they  were  entertained  with  the  hunting  of  wild  beasts  and 
the  various  modes  of  theatrical  representation.  These  repre- 
sentations in  modem  capitals  may  deserve  to  be  considered  as 
a  pure  and  elegant  school  of  taste,  and  perhaps  of  virtue ;  but 


lie  baths  of  Rome,  long  before  the  stately  Thermae  of  Antoninns  and  Diocletian 
were  erected.  The  quadrans  paid  for  admission  was  the  quarter  of  the  a«,  about 
one  eighth  of  an  English  penny. 

••  Ammianus  (1.  xiv.  c.  6,  and  I.  xxviii.  c.  4),  after  describing  the  luxury  and 
pride  of  the  nobles  of  Rome,  exposes  with  equal  indignation  the  vices  and  fullies 
of  the  common  people. 

*'  Juvenal,  Satir.  xi.  191,  etc.  The  expressions  of  the  historian  Ammianus  are 
not  less  strong  and  animated  than  those  of  the  satirist;  and  both  the  one  and  the 
other  painted  from  the  life.  The  numbers  which  the  great  Circus  was  capable  of 
receiving  are  taken  from  the  original  Notitire  of  the  city.  The  differences  be- 
tween them  prove  that  they  did  not  transcribe  each  other ;  but  the  sum  may  ap- 
pear incredible,  though  the  conntry  on  these  occasions  flocked  to  the  city. 
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the  Tragic  and  the  Comic  Muse  of  the  Romans,  who  seldom 
aspired  beyond  the  imitation  of  Attic  genius,"  had  been  almost 
totally  silent  since  the  fall  of  the  republic,*'  and  their  place 
was  unworthily  occupied  by  licentious  farce,  effeminate  music, 
and  splendid  pageantry.  The  pantomimes,"  who  maintained 
their  reputation  from  the  age  of  Augustus  to  the  sixth  centu- 
ry, expressed,  without  the  use  of  words,  the  various  fables  of 
the  gods  and  heroes  of  antiquity ;  and  the  perfection  of  their 
art,  which  sometimes  disarmed  the  gravity  of  the  philosopher, 
always  excited  the  applause  and  wonder  of  the  people.  The 
vast  and  magnificent  theatres  of  Rome  were  filled  by  three 
thousand  female  dancers,  and  by  three  thousand  singers,  with 
the  masters  of  the  respective  choruses.  Such  was  the  popular 
favor  which  they  enjoyed  that  in  a  time  of  scarcity,  when  all 
strangers  were  banished  from  the  city,  the  merit  of  contribut- 
ing to  the  public  pleasures  exempted  them  from  a  law  which 
was  strictly  executed  against  the  professors  of  the  liberal  arts." 
It  is  said  that  the  foolish  curiosity  of  Elagabalus  attempted 
to  discover,  from  the  quantity  of  spiders'  webs,  the  number  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Rome.    A  more  rational  method  of  inquiry 

^  Sometimes,  indeed,  tbej  composed  original  pieces. 

Vestigia  Grseca 

Ansi  deserere  et  celebrare  domestica  facta. 

Horat  Epistol.  ad  Pisones,  285,  and  the  learned  though  perplexed  note  of  Dacier, 
who  miglit  have  allowed  the  name  of  tragedies  to  the  Brutus  and  the  Decius  of 
Pacuvius,  or  to  the  Cato  of  Mniernus.  The  Octavia,  ascribed  to  one  of  the  Sen- 
ecas,  still  remains  a  very  nnfavorahle  specimen  of  Romftn  tragedy. 

••  In  the  time  of  Quintilian  and  Pliny  a  tragic  poet  was  reduced  to  the  impei-fect 
method  of  hiring  a  great  room,  and  reading  his  play  to  the  company,  whom  he  in- 
vited for  that  purpose.  (See  Dialog,  de  Oratoribus,  c.  9,  10,  and  Plin.  Epistol.  yii. 
17). 

■*  See  the  dialogue  of  Lucian  entitled  De  Saltatione,  tom.  ii.  p.  266-317,  edit 
Reitz.  The  pantomimes  obtained  the  honorable  name  of  x«*po<To^i ;  and  it  was 
required  that  they  should  be  conversant  with  almost  every  art  and  science.  Bu- 
rette (in  the  M^moires  de  TAcad^mie  des  Inscriptions,  tonL  i.  p.  127,  etc)  has 
given  a  short  history  of  the  art  of  pantomimes. 

**  Aromianns,  1.  xiv.  c.  6.  He  complains,  with  decent  indignation,  that  the  streets 
of  Rome  were  filled  with  crowds  of  females  who  might  have  given  children  to  th« 
State,  but  whose  only  occupation  was  to  curl  and  dress  their  hair,  and  •*  jactari  vo- 
lubilibus  gyris,  dam  exprimont  innumera  simulacra,  qnas  flnxere  fabube  theatiw* 
les." 

III.— 25 
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might  not  have  been  undeserving  of  the  attention  of  the  wisest 
PopnionMess  princcs,  who  conld  easily  have  resolved  a  question  so 
of  Korae.  important  for  the  Koman  government  and  so  inter- 
esting to  succeeding  ages.  The  births  and  deaths  of  the  cit- 
izens were  duly  registered ;  and  if  any  writer  of  antiquity  had 
condescended  to  mention  the  annual  amount  or  the  common 
^average,  we  might  now  produce  some  satisfactory  calculation 
which  would  destroy  the  extravagant  assertions  of  critics,  and 
perhaps  confirm  the  modest  and  probable  conjectures  of  phi- 
losophers." The  most  diligent  researches  have  collected  only 
the  following  circumstances,  which,  slight  and  imperfect  as 
they  are,  may  tend  in  some  degree  to  illustrate  the  question 
oi.  the  populousness  of  ancient  Rome.  I.  When  the  capital 
of  the  empire  was  besieged  by  the  Goths,  the  circuit  of  the 
walls  was  accurately  measured  by  Ammonius,  the  mathemati- 
cian, who  found  it  equal  to  twenty-one  miles.*^  It  should  not 
.be  forgotten  that  the  form  of  the  city  was  almost  that  of  a 
•circle — the  geometrical  figure  which  is  known  to  contain  the 
largest  space  within  any  given  circumference.  II.  The  archi- 
tect Yitrnvius,  who  flourished  in  the  Augustan  age,  and  whose 
evidence  on  this  occasion  has  peculiar  weight  and  authority, 
•observes  that  the  innumerable  habitations  of  the  Roman  peo- 
ple would  have  spread  themselves  far  beyond  the  narrow  lim- 
its of  the  city  ;  and  that  the  want  of  ground,  which  was  prob- 
ably contracted  on  every  side  by  gardens  and  villas,  suggest- 
ed the  common  tliough  inconvenient  practice  of  raising  the 
houses  to  a  considerable  height  in  the  air."    But  the  loftiness 

••  Lip<«ius  (torn.  iii.  p.  42:?,  de  Mngnitud.  Homana,  1.  iii.  c.  3)  and  Isaac  Vossins 
(Observat.  Var.  p.  2G-3I)  have  indulged  stninge  dreams,  of  four,  or  eight,  or  fonr- 
teen  niiillDn'*  in  Home.  Mr.  Hunie  (Kssays,  vol.  i.  p.  450-457),  with  admirable 
good  sense  and  scepticism,  betrays  some  secret  disposition  to  extenuate  the  popu- 
lousness  of  ancient  times. 

"  Olympiodor.  ap.  Phot.  p.  197  [p.  63,  edit.  Bekker].  See  Fabricius,  Biblioth. 
Graic.  lom.  ix  p.  400. » 

•"  In  etl  antem  mnjesrate  nrbis,  et  civiiim  infinite  frequonrii  innnmerabiles  ha- 
bitationes  opus  fiiit  explicare.      Ergo  cum  recipere  non  pos!-:et  area  plana  tantam 


*  The  name  of  the  mathematician  was  Ammon,  not  Ammonins :  and,  norwith- 
Ptanding  tlie  positive  statement  in  Olympiodonis,  the  actual  circumference  of  the 
walls  of  iiome  could  not  have  exceeded  twelve  miles.    See  note,  vol.  i.  p.  61)2. — ii 
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of  these  buildings,  which  often  consisted  of  hasty  work  and  in- 
BuflBcient  materials,  was  the  cause  of  frequent  and  fatal  acci- 
dents ;  and  it  was  repeatedly  enacted  by  Augustus,  as  well  as 
by  Nero,  that  the  height  of  private  edifices  within  the  walls 
of  Rome  should  not  exceed  the  measure  of  seventy  feet  from 
the  ground."  III.  Juvenal"  laments,  as  it  should  seem  from 
his  own  experience,  the  hardships  of  the  poorer  citizens,  to 
whom  he  addresses  the  salutary  advice  of  emigrating,  without 
delay,  from  the  smoke  of  Rome,  since  they  might  purchase  in 
the  little  towns  of  Italy  a  cheerful,  commodious  dwelling  at 
the  same  price  which  they  annually  paid  for  a  dark  and  mis- 
erable lodging.  House-rent  was  therefore  immodei*ately  dear. 
The  rich  acquired,  at  an  enormous  expense,  the  ground,  which 
they  covered  with  palaces  and  gardens ;  but  the  body  of  the 
Roman  people  was  crowded  into  a  narrow  space ;  and  the  dif- 
ferent floors  and  apartments  of  the  same  house  were  divided, 
as  it  is  still  the  custom  of  Paris  and  other  cities,  among  sever- 
al families  of  plebeians.  IV.  The  total  number  of  houses  in 
the  fourteen  regions  of  the  city  is  accurately  stated  in  the  de- 
scription of  Rome  composed  under  the  reign  of  Theodosius, 
and  they  amount  to  forty-eight  thousand  three  hundred  and 
eighty-two."     The  two  classes  of  domua  and  of  insvlm^  into 

muUitiidinem  [nd  hAbitnndnm]  in  urbe,  ad  anxiliam  altitudinis  sedificioram  res 
ipsa  coegit  devenire. — Vitruv.  ii.  8.  This  passage,  which  I  owe  to  Vossius,  is 
cleiir,  strong,  nnd  comprehensive. 

••  The  successive  testimonies  of  Pliny,  Aristides,  Clandian,  Rutilius,  etc.,  prove 
the  insufficiency  of  these  restrictive  edicts.  See  Lipsius,  De  Magnitud.  Romunn,  1. 
iii.  c.  4. 

Tabnlata  tibi  jam  tertia  fumnnt; 

Ta  nescis ;  nam  si  gradibus  trepidatur  nb  imis 

Ultimus  nrdebit,  quern  tegula  sola  tuetur 

A  pluviA.  Juvenal,  Satir.  iii.  199. 

"^  Bead  the  whole  third  Satire,  but  particularly  166,  223,  etc.  The  description 
of  a  crowded  insulator  lodging-house,  in  Petronius  (c.  95, 97)  perfectly  tallies  with 
the  complaints  of  Juvenal ;  and  we  learn  from  legal  authority  that,  in  the  time  of 
Augustus  (Heineccius,  Hist.  Juris  Roman,  c.  iv.  p.  181),  the  ordinary  rent  of  the 
several  canaculuy  or  apartments  of  an  insulay  annually  produced  forty  thousand 
sesterces,  between  three  and  four  hundred  pounds  sterling  (Pandect.  I.  xix.  tit.  ii. 
No.  80),  a  sum  which  proves  at  once  the  large  extent  and  high  value  of  those 
common  buildings. 

*'  This  sum  total  is  composed  of  1780  damus,  or  great  houses,  of  4G,602  insuh^ 
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which  they  are  divided,  include  all  the  habitations  of  the  cap- 
ital, of  every  rank  and  condition,  from  the  marble  palace  of 
the  Anicii,  with  a  numerous  establishment  of  freedmen  and 
slaves,  to  the  lofty  and  narrow  lodging-house  where  the  poet 
Codrus  and  his  wife  were  permitted  to  hire  a  wretched  garret 
immediately  under  the  tiles.  If  we  adopt  the  same  average 
which,  under  similar  circumstances,  has  been  found  applicable 
to  Paris,"  and  indifferently  allow  about  twenty-five  persons 
for  each  house,  of  every  degree,  we  may  fairly  estimate  the 
inhabitants  of  Rome  at  twelve  hundred  thousand — a  number 
which  cannot  be  thought  excessive  for  the  capital  of  a  mighty 
empire,  though  it  exceeds  the  populousness  of  the  greatest 
cities  of  modern  Europe."' 

or  plebeian  habitations  (see  Nardini,  Roma  Antica,  1.  iii.  p.  88)  ;  and  these  num- 
bers are  ascertained  by  the  agreement  of  the  texts  of  the  different  Notitia.  Kar- 
diiii,  1.  viii.  p.  498,  500. 

^'  See  that  accurate  writer  M.  de  Messance,  Recherches  sur  la  Population,  p. 
17o-187.  From  probable  or  certain  grounds  he  assigns  to  Paris  23,565  houses, 
71,114  families,  and  576,630  inhabitants. 

'•  This  computation  is  not  very  different  from  that  which  M.  Brotier,  the  last 
editor  of  Tacitus  (torn.  ii.  p.  380),  has  assumed  from  similar  principles ;  though  he 
seems  to  aim  at  a  degree  of  precision  which  it  is  neither  possible  nor  important  to 
obtain. ■ 

»  Since  the  time  of  Gibbon  the  populousness  of  ancient  Rome  has  been  investi- 
gated bv  several  writei-s,  of  whom  the  most  important  are  quoted  at  the  end  of  this 
note,  bureau  de  la  Malle  has  reduced  the  population  to  562,000  souls;  Zumpt 
increases  it  to  2.000,000,  and  Hocic  to  2,265,000.  'J'he  number  of  Dureau  de  la 
Malle  is  unquestionably  too  low,  and  his  arguments  have  been  refuted  by  Zumpt. 
The  most  important  datum  for  estimating  the  population  is  the  statement  in  the 
Monumentuni  Ancyranura,  that  the  plebs  urbana  in  the  year  5  b.c.  consisted  of 
320,000  males.  This  number  contains  neither  children  under  eleven  years  of  age 
(Sueton.  Aug.  41),  nor  senators,  nor  equites,  nor  slaves.  The  females  and  chil- 
dren under  eleven  vears  of  age  must  have  been  at  least  double,  which  would 
make  the  plebs  urbana  not  less  than  640,000.  Hock,  indeed,  supposes  that,  as 
the  820,000  were  the  persons  who  received  the  congiaria  from  the  State,  they  were 
only  the  poorer  members  of  the  plebs  urbana,  and  that  the  whole  number  of  the 
Utter  amounted  to  1,250,000;  but  Mommsen  has  satisfactorily  proved  that  a// 
Roman  citizens  received  the  congiaria,  with  the  exception  of  the  senators  and 
equites.  The  latter  may  have  been  10,000.  The  number  of  slaves  is  quite  on- 
certain,  but  all  accounts  represent  their  number  as  immense,  and  they  were  at 
least  equal  to,  perhjips  double,  the  male  population.  In  addition  to  these,  we 
must  reckon  the  military  and  the  great  mass  of  foreigners  always  resident  at 
Rome,  so  that  the  population  conld  not  have  been  far  short  of  2,000,000.  If  this 
should  be  consideretl  too  large  a  number  to  be  distributed  among  the  1780  domus 
and  the  46.002  insulfe,  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  domus  were  extensive  pal- 
aces »in<l  thnt  the  insul«  contained  numerous  separate  dwellings,  being  separated 
from  other  buildings  by  a  space  of  at  least  five  feet,  whence  their  name.    Besides 
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Such  was  the  state  of  Rome  under  the  reign  of  Hon  on  us, 
at  the  time  when  the  Gothic  army  formed  the  siege,  or  rather 
First  eiege  of  ^^^  blockade,  of  the  city.'*  By  a  skilful  disposition 
Gothl^'  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  numerous  forces,  who  impatiently  watched 
A.D.408.  ^^Q  moment  of  an  assault,  Alaric  encompassed  the 
walls,  commanded  the  twelve  principal  gates,  intercepted  all 
communication  with  the  adjacent  country,  and  vigilantly 
guarded  the  navigation  of  the  Tiber,  from  which  the  Romans 
derived  the  surest  and  most  plentiful  supply  of  provisions. 
The  first  emotions  of  the  nobles  and  of  the  people  were  those 
of  surprise  and  indignation  that  a  vile  barbarian  should  dare 
to  insult  the  capital  of  the  world ;  but  their  arrogance  was 
soon  humbled  by  misfortune ;  and  their  unmanly  rage,  instead 
of  being  directed  against  an  enemy  in  arms,  was  meanly  ex- 
ercised on  a  defenceless  and  innocent  victim.  Perhaps  in  the 
person  of  Serena  the  Romans  might  have  respected  the  niece 
of  Theodosius,  the  aunt — nay,  even  the  adoptive  mother — of  the 
reigning  emperor ;  but  they  abhorred  the  widow  of  Stilicho, 
and  they  listened  with  credulous  passion  to  the  tale  of  cal- 
umny which  accused  her  of  maintaining  a  secret  and  criminal 
correspondence  with  the  Gothic  invader.  Actuated,  or  over- 
awed, by  the  same  popular  frenzy,  the  senate,  without  requir- 
ing any  evidence  of  her  guilt,  pronounced  the  sentence  of  her 
death.  Serena  was  ignominiously  strangled ;  and  the  infatu- 
ated multitude  were  astonished  to  find  that  this  cruel  act  of 
injustice  did  not  immediately  produce  the  retreat  of  the  bar- 
barians and  the  deliverance  of  the  city.  That  unfortunate 
^^^7  gradually  experienced  the  dtetress  of  scarcity, 
and  at  length  the  horrid  calamities  of  famine.    The 

^*  For  the  events  of  the  firet  siege  of  Rome,  which  are  often  confounded  with 
those  of  the  second  and  third,  see  Zosimus,  1.  v.  [c.  38-42]  p.  350-854 ;  Sozomen, 
L  ix.  c  6  ;  Olympiodorus,  ap.Phot  p.  180  [p.  57,  edit.Beklv.] ;  Philostorgius,  1.  xit 
c  3 ;  and  Godefroy,  Dissertat.  p.  467-475. 


this,  the  slaves  were  very  densely  crowded,  and  lived  in  cellars  and  subterranean 
buildings  under  the  public  edifices.  See  Dureau  de  la  Maile,  ^conomie  Politique 
des  Romains,  vol.  i.  p.  340  neq. ;  Bunsen,  Beschreibung  der  Stadt  Rom,  vol.  i.  p. 
183  seq. ;  Hock,  Romische  Geschichte,  vol.  i.  pt.  ii.  p.  383  seq. ;  Zuropt,  Ueber 
den  Stand  der  Bevolkerung,  etc.,  im  Altherthum,  p.  59  seq. ;  Mommsen,  Die 
romischen  Tribus,  p.  187  seq, — S. 
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daily  allowance  of  three  pounds  of  bread  was  reduced  to  one 
half,  to  one  third,  to  nothing ;  and  the  price  of  corn  still  con- 
tinued to  rise*  in  a  rapid  and  extravagant  proportion.  The 
poorer  citizens,  who  were  unable  to  purchase  the  necessaries 
of  life,  solicited  the  precarious  charity  of  the  rich ;  and  for  a 
while  the  public  misery  was  alleviated  by  the  humanity  of 
Laeta,  the  widow  of  the  Emperor  Gratian,  who  had  fixed  her 
residence  at  Kome,  and  consecrated  to  the  use  of  the  indigent 
the  princely  revenue  which  she  annually  received  from  the 
grateful  successors  of  her  husband."  But  these  private  and 
temporary  donatives  were  insufficient  to  appease  the  hunger 
of  a  numerous  people;  and  the  progress  of  famine  invaded 
the  marble  palaces  of  the  senators  themselves.  The  persons 
of  both  sexes  who  had  been  educated  in  the  enjoyment  of 
ease  and  luxury  discovered  how  little  is  requisite  to  supply 
the  demands  of  nature,  and  lavished  their  unavailing  treas- 
ures of  gold  and  silver  to  obtain  the  coarse  and  scanty  suste- 
nance which  they  would  formerly  have  rejected  with  disdain. 
The  food  the  most  repugnant  to  sense  or  imagination,  the  ali- 
ments the  most  unwholesome  and  pernicious  to  the  constitu- 
tion, were  eagerly  devoured  and  fiercely  disputed  by  the  rage 
of  hunger.  A  dark  suspicion  was  entertained  that  some  des- 
perate wretches  fed  on  the  bodies  of  their  fellow-creatures 
whom  they  had  secretly  murdered ;  and  even  mothers  (such 
was  the  horrid  conflict  of  the  two  most  powerful  instincts  im- 
planted by  nature  in  the  human  breast)— even  mothers  are  said 
to  have  tasted  the  flesh  of  their  slaughtered  infants !"  Many 
tliousands  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Eome  expired  in  their  houses 
or  in  the  streets  for  want  of  sustenance ;  and  as  the  public 
sepulchres  without  the  walls  were  in  the  power  of  the  enemy, 

'*  The  mother  of  Lceta  was  named  Pissumena.  Her  &ther,  family,  and  coan- 
try  are  unknown.     Ducange,  Fam.  Byzantin.  p.  59. 

""  Ad  nefandus  cibos  erupit  esurientiiim  rabies,  et  sua  invicem  membra  lania- 
runt,  dum  mater  non  parcit  lactenti  infantias ;  et  recipit  utero,  qnem  paullo  ante 
effuderat. — iFerome,  ad  Principiara,  torn.  i.  p.  121  [Ep.  cxxvii.  torn.  i.  p.  953,  edit. 
Vallars.].  The  same  horrid  circumstance  is  likewise  told  of  the  sieges  of  Jerusa- 
lem and  Paris.  For  the  latter,  compare  the  tenth  book  of  the  Ilenriade,  and  the 
Journal  de  Henri  IV.  torn.  i.  p.  47-83 ;  and  observe  that  a  plain  narrative  of  facts 
is  much  more  pathetic  than  the  most  labored  descriptions  of  epic  poetry. 
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the  stench  which  arose  from  so  many  putrid  and  nnburied 
carcasses  infected  the  air;  and  the  miseries  of  famine  were 
succeeded  and  aggravated  by  the  contagion  of  a 
pestilential  disease.  The  assurances  of  speedy  and 
effectual  relief,  which  were  repeatedly  transmitted  from  the 
Court  of  Ravenna,  supported  for  some  time  the  fainting  res- 
olution of  the  Romans,  till  at  length  the  despair  of  any  hu- 
man aid  tempted  them  to  accept  the  offers  of  a  preternatural 
deliverance.  Pompeianus,  praefect  of  the  city,  had 
been  persuaded,  by  the  art  or  fanaticism  of  some 
Tuscan  diviners,  that  by  the  mysterious  force  of  spells  and 
sacrifices  they  could  extract  the  lightning  from  the  clouds, 
and  point  those  celestial  fires  against  the  camp  of  the  barba- 
rians." The  important  secret  was  communicated  to  Innocent, 
the  Bishop  of  Rome ;  and  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  is  accused, 
perhaps  without  foundation,  of  preferring  the  safety  of  the  re- 
public to  the  rigid  severity  of  the  Christian  worship.  But 
when  the  question  was  agitated  in  the  senate — when  it  was 
proposed,  as  an  essential  condition,  that  those  sacrifices  should 
be  performed  in  the  Capitol,  by  the  authority  and  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  magistrates — the  majority  of  that  respectable  as- 
sembly, apprehensive  either  of  the  divine  or  of  the  imperial 
displeasure,  refused  to  join  in  an  act  which  appeared  almost 
equivalent  to  the  public  restoration  of  paganism." 

^^  Zosimus  (].  y.  [c.  41]  p.  8r>5,  356)  speaks  of  these  ceremonies  like  a  Greek 
unacquainted  with  the  national  superstition  of  Rome  and  Tuscany.  I  suspect 
that  they  consisted  of  two  parts,  the  secret  and  the  public ;  the  former  were  prob- 
ably an  imitation  of  the  arts  and  spells  by  which  Numa  had  drawn  down  Jupiter 
and  his  thunder  on  Mount  Aventine. 

Quid  ngnnt  laqueis,  quae  carmina  dicant, 

Quftqiie  trahnnt  siipeiis  sedibus  arte  Jovem, 

Scire  nefas  homini.' 
The  anciliay  or  shields,  of  Mars,  the  pigwrra  Imperii  which  were  carried  in  solemn 
procession  on  the  calends  of  March,  derived  their  origin  from  this  mysteiious  event 
(Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  259-898).  It  was  probably  designed  to  revive  this  ancient  festi- 
val, which  had  been  suppressed  by  Theodosias.  In  that  case  we  recover  a  chrono- 
logical date  (March  the  Isr,  a.d.  409)  which  has  not  hitherto  been  obser\-ed. 
''*  Sozomen  (L  ix.  c.  6)  insinaates  that  the  experiment  was  actually  though  un- 

*  On  the  carious  qnestion  of  the  knowledge  of  conducting  lightning  possessed 
by  the  ancients,  consult  Eus^be  Salverte,  Des  Sciences  Occultes,  cb.  xxiv.  Paris, 
1829.— M. 
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The  last  resource  of  the  Bomans  was  in  the  clemency,  or  at 
least  in  the  moderation,  of  the  King  of  the  Goths.  The  sen- 
AUric  ac-  *^®>  ^^^  i^  *'"8  emergency  assumed  the  supreme 
•omand*"'  powcrs  of  government,  appointed  two  ambassadors 
efege!  '***  ^^  negotiate  with  the  enemy.  This  important  trust 
A.B.4W.*  ^^  delegated  to  Basilius,  a  senator  of  Spanish  ex- 
traction, and  already  conspicuous  in  the  administration  of 
provinces ;  and  to  John,  the  first  tribune  of  the  notaries,  who 
was  peculiarly  qualified,  by  his  dexterity  in  business  as  well 
as  by  his  former  intimacy  with  the  Gothic  prince.  When  they 
were  introduced  into  his  presence,  they  declared,  perhaps  in  a 
more  lofty  style  than  became  their  abject  condition,  that  the 
Eomans  were  resolved  to  maintain  their  dignity,  either  in 
peace  or  war ;  and  that  if  Alaric  refused  them  a  fair  and  hon- 
orable capitulation,  he  might  sound  his  trumpets,  and  prepare 
to  give  battle  to  an  innumerable  people,  exercised  in  arms  and 
animated  by  despair.  "  The  thicker  the  hay,  the  easier  it  is 
mowed,"  vas  the  concise  reply  of  the  barbarian ;  and  this 
rustic  metaphor  was  accompanied  by  a  loud  and  insulting 
laugh,  expressive  of  his  contempt  for  the  menaces  of  an  un- 
warlike  populace,  enervated  by  luxury  before  they  were  ema- 
ciated by  famine.  lie  then  condescended  to  fix  the  ransom 
which  he  would  accept  as  the  price  of  his  retreat  from  the 
walls  of  Rome :  all  the  gold  and  silver  in  the  city,  whether  it 
were  the  property  of  the  State  or  of  individuals ;  all  the  rich 
and  precious  movables;  and  aU  the  slaves  who  could  prove 
their  title  to  the  name  of  barbarians.  The  ministers  of  the 
senate  presumed  to  ask,  in  a  modest  and  suppliant  tone, "  If 
such,  O  king  1  are  your  demands,  what  do  you  intend  to  leave 
us  ?"  "  YouB  LIVES,"  replied  the  haughty  conqueror.  They 
trembled  and  retired.    Yet  before  they  retired,  a  short  suspen- 

saccessfully  mnde,  but  he  does  not  mention  the  nnme  of  Innocent ;  and  Tillemont 
(M^m.  EccMs.  torn.  x.  p.  645)  is  determined  not  to  believe  that  a  pope  could  be 
guilty  of  such  impious  condescension. 


•  Alaric  withdrew  from  Home  a  little  before  Honorius  began  his  eighth  consul- 
ship (Zosim.  V.  42),  consequent! v  in  December,  a.d.  408.  See  Clinton,  Fast.  Rom. 
vol.  i.  p.  572.— S. 
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sion  of  arms  was  granted,  which  allowed  some  time  for  a  more 
temperate  negotiation.  The  stern  features  of  Alaric  were  in- 
sensibly relaxed ;  he  abated  much  of  the  rigor  of  his  tenns ; 
and  at  length  consented  to  raise  the  siege,  on  the  immediate 
payment  of  five  thousand  pounds  of  gold,  of  thirty  thousand 
pounds  of  silver,  of  four  thousand  robes  of  silk,  of  three  thou- 
sand pieces  of  fine  scarlet  cloth,  and  of  three  thousand  poimds 
weight  of  pepper."  But  the  public  treasury  was  exhausted ; 
the  annual  rents  of  the  great  estates  in  Italy  and  the  prov- 
inces were  intercepted  by  the  calamities  of  war ;  the  gold  and 
gems  had  been  exchanged,  during  the  famine,  for  the  vilest 
sustenance ;  the  hoards  of  secret  wealth  were  still  concealed 
by  the  obstinacy  of  avarice ;  and  some  remains  of  consecrated 
spoils  afforded  the  only  resource  that  could  avert  the  impend- 
ing ruin  of  the  city.  As  soon  as  the  Komans  had  satisfied  the 
rapacious  demands  of  Alaric,  they  were  restored,  in  some  meas- 
ure, to  the  enjoyment  of  peace  and  plenty.  Several  of  the 
gates  were  cautiously  opened ;  the  importation  of  provisions 
from  the  river  and  the  adjacent  country  was  no  longer  ob- 
structed by  the  Goths ;  the  citizens  resorted  in  crowds  to  the 
free  market  which  was  held  during  three  days  in  the  suburbs ; 
and  while  the  merchants  who  undertook  this  gainful  trade 
made  a  considerable  profit,  the  future  subsistence  of  the  city 
was  secured  by  the  ample  magazines  which  were  deposited  in 
the  public  and  private  granaries.  A  more  regular  discipline 
than  could  have  been  expected  was  maintained  in  the  camp 
of  Alaric;  and  the  wise  barbarian  justified  his  regard  for  the 
faith  of  treaties  by  the  just  severity  with  which  he  chastised 
a  party  of  licentious  Goths  who  had  insulted  some  Eoman 
citizens  on  the  road  to  Ostia.  His  array,  enriched  by  the  con- 
tributions of  the  capital,  slowly  advanced  into  the  fair  and 
fruitful  province  of  Tuscany,  where  he  proposed  to  establish 

^*  Pepper  was  a  favorite  ingredient  of  the  most  expensive  Roman  cookery,  and 
the  best  sort  commonly  sold  for  fifteen  denarii,  or  ten  shillings,  the  pound.  See 
Pliny,  Hist.  Natar.  xii.  14.  It  was  brought  from  India;  and  the  same  countr}% 
the  coast  of  Malabar,  still  affords  the  greatest  plenty ;  bat  the  improvement  of 
trade  and  navigation  has  multiplied  the  quantity  and  reduced  the  price.  See  Hifi- 
toire  Politique  et  Philosuphique,  etc.,  tom.  i.  p.  457. 
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his  winter-quarters ;  and  the  Gothic  standard  became  the  ref- 
uge of  forty  thousand  barbarian  slaves  who  had  broken  their 
chains,  and  aspired,  under  the  command  of  their  great  deliv- 
erer, to  revenge  the  injuries  and  the  disgrace  of  their  cruel 
servitude.  About  the  same  time  he  received  a  more  honor- 
able reinforcement  of  Goths  and  Huns,  whom  Adolphus,"  the 
brother  of  his  wife,  had  conducted,  at  his  pressing  invitation, 
from  the  banks  of  the  Danube  to  those  of  the  Tiber,  and  who 
had  cut  their  way,  with  some  difficulty  and  loss,  through  the 
superior  numbers  of  the  imperial  troops.  A  victorious  leader, 
who  united  the  daring  spirit  of  a  barbarian  with  the  art  and 
discipline  of  a  Koman  general,  was  at  the  head  of  a  hundred 
thousand  fighting  men  ;  and  Italy  pronounced  with  terror  and 
respect  the  formidable  name  of  Alaric." 

At  the  distance  of  fourteen  centuries,  we  may  be  satisfied 
with  relating  the  military  exploits  of  the  conquerors  of  Rome, 
Fruitless  without  presuming  to  investigate  the  motives  of 
ib^IJJ^aS'"'  their  political  conduct.  In  the  midst  of  his  appar- 
A.D.4u».  gQ|.  prosperity,  Alaric  was  conscious,  perhaps,  of 
some  secret  weakness,  some  internal  defect ;  or  perhaps  the 
moderation  which  he  displayed  was  intended  only  to  deceive 
and  disarm  the  easy  credulity  of  the  ministers  of  Honorius. 
The  King  of  the  Goths  repeatedly  declared  that  it  was  his  de- 
sire to  be  considered  as  the  friend  of  peace  and  of  the  Romans. 
Three  senators,  at  his  earnest  request,  were  sent  ambassadors  to 
the  court  of  Revenna,  to  solicit  the  exchange  of  hostages  and 
the  conclusion  of  the  treaty ;  and  the  proposals  which  he  more 
clearly  expressed  during  the  course  of  the  negotiations  could 
only  inspire  a  doubt  of  his  sincerity,  as  they  might  seem  inad- 
equate to  the  state  of  his  fortune.  The  barbarian  still  aspired 
to  the  rank  of  master-general  of  the  armies  of  the  West ;  he 


^  This  Gothic  chieftain  is  called,  by  Jornandes  and  Isidore,  Athaulphus ;  by 
Zosimus  and  Orosius,  AtauJpkus  ;  and  by  Olympiodorus,  AdaotUphus.  I  have 
used  the  celebrated  name  oi  Adolphus^  which  seems  to  be  authorized  by  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Swedes,  the  sons  or  brothera  of  the  ancient  Goths. 

"^  The  treaty  between  Alaric  and  the  Romans,  etc.,  is  taken  from  Zosimus,  1.  v. 
[c.  41  seq.]  p.  854,  355,  858,  859,  362,  363.  The  additional  circumstances  are 
too  few  and  trifling  to  require  any  other  qaotatioo. 
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stipulated  an  annual  subsidy  of  corn  and  money ;  and  he  chose 
the  provinces  of  Dalmatia,  Noricum,  and  Venetia  for  the  seat 
of  his  new  kingdom,  which  would  have  commanded  the  im- 
portant communication  between  Italy  and  the  Danube.  If 
these  modest  terms  should  be  rejected,  Alaric  showed  a  dispo- 
sition to  relinquish  his  pecuniary  demands,  and  even  to  con- 
tent himself  with  the  possession  of  Noricum — an  exhausted 
and  impoverished  country,  perpetually  exposed  to  the  inroads 
of  the  barbarians  of  Germany."  But  the  hopes  of  peace  were 
disappointed  by  the  weak  obstinacy  or  interested  views  of  the 
minister  Olympius.  Without  listening  to  the  salutary  remon- 
strances of  the  senate,  he  dismissed  their  ambassadors  under 
the  conduct  of  a  military  escort  too  numerous  for  a  retinue  of 
honor,  and  too  feeble  for  an  army  of  defence.  Six  thousand 
Dalmatians,  the  flower  of  the  imperial  legions,  were  ordered  to 
march  from  Kavenna  to  Eome,  through  an  open  country  which 
was  occupied  by  the  formidable  myriads  of  the  barbarians. 
These  brave  legionaries,  encompassed  and  betrayed,  fell  a  sac- 
rifice to  ministerial  folly.  Their  general,  Valens,  with  a  hun- 
dred soldiers,  escaped  from  the  field  of  battle ;  and  one  of  the 
ambassadors,  who  could  no  longer  claim  the  protection  of  the 
law  cf  nations,  was  obliged  to  purchase  his  freedom  with  a  ran- 
som of  thirty  thousand  pieces  of  gold.  Yet  Alaric,  instead  of 
resenting  this  act  of  impotent  hostility,  immediately  renewed 
his  proposals  of  peace ;  and  the  second  embassy  of  the  Roman 
senate,  which  derived  weight  and  dignity  from  the  presence  of 
Innocent,  bishop  of  the  city,  was  guarded  from  the  dangers  of 
the  road  by  a  detachment  of  Gothic  soldiers." 

Olympius"  might  have  continued  to  insult  the  just  resent- 
ment of  a  people  who  loudly  accused  him  as  the  au- 
BiiwcS.m  of  thor  of  the  public  calamities,  but  his  power  was  un- 
dermined by  the  secret  intrigues  of  the  palace.    The 

"  Zosimiis,  1.  V.  [c.  48]  p.  8G7,  368,  369. 

•■  Zosimiis,  1.  V.  [c.  45]  p.  360, 361,  362.  The  bishop,  by  remaining  at  Ravenna, 
escnped  the  impending  calamities  of  the  city.     Orosias,  1.  vii.  c.  39,  p.  573. 

**  For  the  adventures  of  Olympius  and  his  snccessors  in  the  ministry,  see  Zosi- 
mns,  I.  V.  [c.  46]  p.  363,  365,  866  \  and  Olympiodor.  ap.  Phot.  p.  180,  181  [p.  57, 
tdit.  Bekk.]. 
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favorite  eunuchs  transferred  the  government  of  Honorius  and 
the  empire  to  Jovius,  the  Praetorian  praefect — an  unworthy 
servant,  who  did  not  atone  by  the  merit  of  personal  attach- 
ment for  the  errors  and  misfortunes  of  his  administration. 
The  exile  or  escape  of  the  guilty  Olympius  reserved  him  for 
more  vicissitudes  of  fortune :  he  experienced  the  adventures 
of  an  obscure  and  wandering  life ;  he  again  rose  to  power ;  he 
fell  a  second  time  into  disgrace;  his  ears  were  cut  oflf ;  he  ex- 
pired under  the  lash ;  and  his  ignominious  death  afforded  a 
grateful  spectacle  to  the  friends  of  Stilicho.  After  the  remov- 
al of  Olympius,  whose  character  was  deeply  tainted  with  relig- 
ious fanaticism,  the  pagans  and  heretics  were  delivered  from 
the  impolitic  proscription  which  excluded  them  from  the  dig- 
nities of  the  State.  The  brave  Gennerid,"  a  soldier  of  barba- 
rian origin,  who  still  adhered  to  the  worship  of  his  ancestors, 
had  been  obliged  to  lay  aside  the  military  belt ;  and  though 
he  was  repeatedly  assured  by  the  emperor  himself  that  laws 
were  not  made  for  persons  of  his  rank  or  merit,  he  refused  to 
accept  any  partial  dispensation,  and  pereevered  in  honoi*able 
disgrace  till  he  had  extorted  a  general  act  of  justice  from  the 
distress  of  the  Roman  government.  The  conduct  of  Gennerid 
in  the  important  station  to  which  he  was  promoted  or  restored, 
of  Master-general  of  Dalmatia,  Pannonia,  Noricum,  and  Rhse- 
tia,  seemed  to  revive  the  discipline  and  spirit  of  the  republic. 
From  a  life  of  idleness  and  want,  his  troops  were  soon  habitu- 
ated to  severe  exercise  and  plentiful  subsistence,  and  his  pri- 
vate generosity  often  supplied  the  rewards  which  were  denied 
by  the  avarice  or  poverty  of  the  Court  of  Ravenna.  The  valor 
of  Gennerid,  formidable  to  the  adjacent  barbarians,  was  the 
firmest  bulwark  of  the  Illyrian  frontier;  and  his  vigilant  care 
assisted  the  empire  with  a  reinforcement  of  ten  thousand  Huns, 
who  arrived  on  the  confines  of  Italy,  attended  by  such  a  con- 

"*  Zosimus  (1.  V.  [c.  4G]  p.  8C4)  relates  this  circumstance  with  vibible  compla- 
cency, and  celebrates  the  character  of  Gennerid  as  the  last  glory  of  expiring  pa- 
ganism. Very  different  were  the  sentiments  of  the  Council  of  Carthage,  who  de- 
puted four  bishops  to  the  court  of  Ravenna  to  complain  of  the  law  which  bad 
been  just  enacted,  that  all  conversions  to  Christianity  should  be  free  and  volanta' 
ry.     See  Baronins,  Annal.  Eccles.  a.d.  409,  No.  12 ;  jl.d,  410,  No.  47,  48. 
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voy  of  provifiions  and  such  a  numerous  train  of  sheep  and 
oxen  as  might  have  been  sufficient  not  only  for  the  march  of 
an  army,  but  for  the  settlement  of  a  colony.  But  the  court  and 
councils  of  Honorius  still  remained  a  scene  of  weakness  and 
distraction,  of  corruption  and  anarchy.  Instigated  by  the  prse- 
fect  Jovius,  the  guards  rose  in  furious  mutiny  and  demanded 
the  heads  of  two  generals  and  of  the  two  principal  eunuchs. 
The  generals,  under  a  perfidious  promise  of  safety,  were  sent 
on  shipboard  and  privately  executed ;  while  the  favor  of  the 
eunuchs  procured  them  a  mild  and  secure  exile  at  Milan  and 
Constantinople.  Eusebius  the  eunuch  and  the  barbarian  Al- 
lobich  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  bedchamber  and  of 
the  guards ;  and  the  mutual  jealousy,  of  the  subordinate  min^ 
isters  was  the  cause  of  their  mutual  destruction.  By  the  inso- 
lent order  of  the  count  of  the  domestics,  the  great  chamber- 
lain was  shamefully  beaten  to  death  with  sticks  before  the 
eyes  of  the  astonished  emperor;  and  the  subsequent  assassi- 
nation of  Allobich,  in  the  midst  of  a  public  procession,  is  the 
only  circumstance  of  his  life  in  which  Honorius  discovered  the 
faintest  symptom  of  courage  or  resentment.  Yet  before  they 
fell,  Eusebius  and  Allobich  had  contributed  their  part  to  the 
ruin  of  the  empire  by  opposing  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty 
which  Jovius,  from  a  selfish  and  perhaps  a  criminal  motive, 
had  negotiated  with  Alaric,  in  a  personal  interview  under  the 
walls  of  Rimini.  During  the  absence  of  Jovius,  the  emperor 
was  persuaded  to  assume  a  lofty  tone  of  inflexible  dignity, 
such  as  neither  his  situation  nor  his  character  could  enable  him 
to  support;  and  a  letter  signed  with  the  name  of  Honorius 
was  immediately  despatched  to  the  Praetorian  prsefect,  grant- 
ing him  a  free  permission  to  dispose  of  the  public  money,  but 
sternly  refusing  to  prostitute  the  military  honors  of  Rome  to 
the  proud  demands  of  a  barbarian.  This  letter  was  impru- 
dently communicated  to  Alaric  himself;  and  the  Goth, who 
in  the  whole  transaction  had  behaved  with  temper  and  decen- 
cy, expressed  in  the  most  outrageous  language  his  lively  sense 
of  the  insult  so  wantonly  offered  to  his  person  and  to  his  na- 
tion. The  conference  of  Rimini  was  hastily  interrupted ;  and 
the  praefect  Jovius,  on  his  return  to  Ravenna,  was  compelled 
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to  adopt,  and  even  to  encourage,  the  fashionable  opinions  of 
the  court.  By  his  advice  and  example  the  principal  officers  of 
the  State  and  army  were  obliged  to  swear  that,  without  listen- 
ing in  any  circumstances  to  any  conditions  of  peace,  they 
would  still  pei-severe  in  perpetual  and  implacable  war  against 
the  enemy  of  the  republic.  This  rash  engagement  opposed  an 
insuperable  bar  to  all  future  negotiation.  The  ministers  of 
Honorius  were  heard  to  declare  that  if  they  had  only  invoked 
the  name  of  the  Deity,  they  would  consult  the  public  safety, 
and  tmst  their  souls  to  the  mercy  of  Heaven ;  but  they  had 
sworn  by  the  sacred  head  of  the  emperor  himself — they  had 
touched  in  solemn  ceremony  that  august  seat  of  majesty  and 
wisdom — and  the  violation  of  their  oath  would  expose  them 
to  the  temporal  penalties  of  sacrilege  and  rebellion." 

While  the  emperor  and  his  court  enjoyed  with  sullen  pride 
the  security  of  the  marshes  and  f ortificiitions  of  Kavenna,  they 
Second  siege  abandoned  Kome,  almost  without  defence,  to  the 
the^GothB^^  resentment  of  Alaric.  Yet  such  was  the  modera- 
A.D.4W.  |.Jqjj  which  he  still  preserved,  or  affected,  that  as  he 
moved  with  his  army  along  the  Flaminian  Way,  he  successive- 
ly despatched  the  bishops  of  the  towns  of  Italy  to  reiterate 
his  offers  of  peace,  and  to  conjure  the  emperor  that  he  would 
save  the  city  and  its  inhabitants  from  hostile  fire  and  the  sword 
of  the  barbarians."  These  impending  calamities  were,  how- 
ever, averted,  not  indeed  by  the  wisdom  of  Honorius,  but  by 
the  prudence  or  humanity  of  the  Gothic  king,  who  employed 
a  milder,  though  not  less  effectual,  method  of  conquest.  In- 
stead of  assaulting  the  capital,  he  successfully  directed  his  ef- 
forts against  the  Port  of  Ostia,  one  of  the  boldest  and  most 


"  Zosimus,  1.  V.  [c.  47-49]  p.  367,  3G8,  869.  This  cnstom  of  swearing  by  the 
head,  or  life,  or  safety,  or  genius  of  the  sovereign  was  of  the  highest  antiquity, 
both  in  Egypt  ("Genesis  xlii.  1 5)  and  Scythia.  It  was  soon  transferred,  by  flattery, 
to  the  Caesars ;  and  Tertullian  complains  that  it  was  the  only  oath  which  the  Ro- 
mans of  his  time  affected  to  reverence.  See  an  elegant  dissertation  of  the  Abb^ 
Massien  on  the  Oaths  of  the  Ancients,  in  the  M^m.  de  TAcad^mie  des  Inscri])- 
tions,  torn.  i.  p.  208,  209. 

*^  Zosimus,  1.  Y.  [c.  60]  p.  368,  369.  I  have  softened  the  expressions  of  Alaric, 
who  expatiates  in  too  florid  a  manner  on  the  history  of  Kome. 
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stupendous  works  of  Koman  magnificence."  The  accidents 
to  which  the  precarious  subsistence  of  the  city  was  continu- 
ally exposed  in  a  winter  navigation  and  an  open  road  had  sug- 
gested to  the  genius  of  the  first  Caesar  the  useful  design  which 
was  executed  under  the  rergn  of  Claudius.  The  artificial  moles 
which  formed  the  narrow  entrance  advanced  far  into  the  sea, 
and  firmly  repelled  the  fury  of  the  waves,  while  the  largest 
vessels  securely  rode  at  anchor  within  three  deep  and  capacious 
basins  which  received  the  northern  branch  of  the  Tiber  about 
two  miles  from  the  ancient  colony  of  Ostia."  The  Roman 
Port  insensibly  swelled  to  the  size  of  an  episcopal  city,*®  where 

"  See  Sueton.  in  Claad.  c.  20 ;  Dion  Cassius,  1.  Ix.  [c.  11]  p.  949,  edit.  Reioiar; 
and  the  lively /description  of  Juvenal,  Satir.  xii.  7;'),  etc.  In  the  sixteenth  century, 
when  the  remains  of  this  Aagustan  port  were  still  visible,  the  antiquarians  sketched 
the  plan  (see  D*AnviIIe,  M^m.  de  TAcad.  des  Inscrip.  torn.  xxx.  p.  198),  and  de- 
clared with  enthusiasm  that  all  the  monarchs  of  Europe  would  be  unable  to  execute 
so  great  a  work  (Bergier,  Hist,  des  Grands  Chemins  des  liomains,  torn.  ii.  p.  350). 

*•  The  Ostia  Tiherina  (see  Cluver.  Italia  Antiq.  1.  iii.  p.  870-879),  in  the  plural 
number,  the  two  months  of  the  Tiber,  were  separated  by  the  Holy  Island,  an  equi- 
lateral triangle,  whose  sides  were  each  of  them  computed  at  about  two  miles.  I'he 
colony  of  Ostia  was  founded  immediately  beyond  the  left,  or  southern,  and  the 
Port  immediately  beyond  the  right,  or  northern,  branch  of  the  river ;  and  the  dis- 
tance between  their  remains  measures  something  more  than  two  miles  on  Cingo- 
lani*s  map.  In  the  time  of  Strabo  the  sand  and  mud  deposited  by  the  Ti1)er  had 
choked  the  harbor  of  Ostia ;  the  progress  of  the  same  cause  has  added  much  to 
the  size  of  the  Holy  Island,  and  grndnally  lef^  both  Ostia  and  the  Port  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  shore.  The  dry  channels  (fiumi  morti)  and  the  large 
estnaries  {slagno  di  Ponente,  di  Levante)  mark  the  changes  of  the  river  and  the 
efforts  of  the  sea.  Consult,  for  the  present  state  of  this  dreary  and  desolate  tract, 
the  excellent  map  of  the  ecclesiastical  State  by  the  mathematicians  of  Benedict 
XIV. ;  an  actual  survey  of  the  Agro  Romano^  in  six  sheets,  by  Cingolani,  which 
contains  113,819  rubbia  (about  570,000  acres);  and  the  large  topographical  map 
of  Ameti,  in  eight  sheets. 

*  As  early  as  the  third  (Lardner's  Credibility  of  the  Grospel,  part  ii.  vol.  iii.  p. 
89-92),  or  at  least  the  fourth  century  (Carol,  a  Sancto  Panlo,  Notit.  Eccles.  p.  47), 
the  Port  of  Rome  was  an  episcopal  city,*  which  was  demolished,  as  it  should  seem, 
in  the  ninth  century  by  Pope  Gregory  IV.  during  the  incursions  of  the  Arabs. 
It  is  now  reduced  to  an  inn,  a  church,  and  the  house  or  palace  of  the  bishop,  who 
ranks  as  one  of  six  cardinal-bishops  of  the  Roman  Church..  See  Eschinard,  De- 
scrizione  di  Roma  e  dell'  Agro  Romano,  p.  328. 

•  The  Port  of  Rome  was  an  episcopal  city  even  earlier,  since  at  the  end  of  the 
second  and  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  we  find  the  see  filled  by  Hippuly- 
tos.     See  Bunsen,  Hippolytus  and  his  Age. — S. 
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the  corn  of  Africa  was  deposited  in  spacious  granaries  for  the 
use  of  the  capital.  As  soon  as  Alaric  was  in  possession  of  that 
important  place,  he  summoned  the  city  to  surrender  at  discre- 
tion ;  and  his  demands  were  enforced  by  the  positive  declara- 
tion that  a  refusal,  or  even  a  delay,  should  be  instantly  fol- 
lowed by  the  destruction  of  the  magazines  on  which  the  life 
of  the  Iloman  people  depended.  The  clamors  of  that  people 
and  the  terror  of  famine  subdued  the  pride  of  the  senate. 
They  listened  without  reluctance  to  the  proposal  of  placing  a 
new  emperor  on  the  throne  of  the  unworthy  Honorius ;  and 
the  suffrage  of  the  Gothic  conqueror  bestowed  the  purple  on 
Attains,  prsefect  of  the  city.  The  grateful  monarch  immedi- 
ately acknowledged  his  protector  as  master-general  of  the  ar- 
mies of  the  West ;  Adolphus,  with  the  rank  of  count  of  the 
domestics,  obtained  the  custody  of  the  person  of  Attalus ;  and 
the  two  hostile  nations  seemed  to  be  united  in  the  closest  bands 
of  friendship  and  alliance." 

The  gates  of  the  city  were  thrown  open,  and  the  new  em- 
peror of  the  Romans,  encompassed  on  every  side  by  the  Goth- 
ic arms,  was  conducted  in  tumultuous  procession  to 
created  em-  the  palacc  of  Augustus  and  Trajan.  After  he  had 
&othe  and  *  distributed  the  civil  and  military  dignities  among  his 
favorites  and  followers,  Attalus  convened  an  assem- 
bly of  the  senate,  before  whom,  in  a  formal  and  florid  speech, 
he  asserted  his  resolution  of  restoring  the  majesty  of  the  re- 
public, and  of  uniting  to  the  empire  the  provinces  of  Egypt 
and  the  East  which  had  once  acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of 
Rome.  Such  extravagant  promises  inspired  every  reasonable 
citizen  with  a  just  contempt  for  the  character  of  an  unwarlike 
usurper  whose  elevation  was  the  deepest  and  most  ignomini- 
ous wound  which  the  republic  had  yet  sustained  from  the  in- 
solence of  the  barbarians.  But  the  populace,  with  their  usual 
levity,  applauded  the  change  of  masters.  The  public  discon- 
tent was  favorable  to  the  rival  of  Honorius ;  and  the  sectaries, 


•*  For  the  elevation  of  Attalus,  consult  Zosimus,  1.  vi.  [c.  6,  7]  p.  377-380 ; 
Sozomen,  1.  ix.  c.  8,  9;  Olympiodor.  ap.  Phot.  p.  180,  181  [p.  57,  ediL  Bekk.]; 
Philostorg.  1*  zii.  c.  3,  and  Godefroy,  Dissertat.  p.  470. 
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oppressed  by  his  persecuting  edicts,  expected  some  degree  of 
countenance,  or  at  least  of  tolei'ation,from  a  prince  who,  in  his 
native  country  of  lona,  had  been  educated  in  the  pagan  super- 
stition, and  who  had  since  received  the  sacrament  of  baptism 
from  the  hands  of  an  Arian  bishop."  The  first  days  of  the 
reign  of  Attalus  were  fair  and  prosperous.  An  officer  of  con- 
fidence was  sent  with  an  inconsiderable  body  of  troops  to  se- 
cure the  obedience  of  Africa.  The  greatest  part  of  Italy  sub- 
mitted to  the  terror  of  the  Gothic  powers ;  and  though  the 
city  of  Bologna  made  a  vigorous  and  effectual  resistance,  the 
people  of  Milan,  dissatisfied  perhaps  with  the  absence  of  Ho- 
norius,  accepted  with  loud  acclamations  the  choice  of  the  Ro- 
man senate.  At  the  head  of  a  formidable  army,  Alaric  con- 
ducted his  royal  captive  almost  to  the  gates  of  Ravenna;  and 
a  solemn  embassy  of  the  principal  ministers  —  of  Jovius,  the 
Prsetorian  prsef ect ;  of  Valens,  master  of  the  cavalry  and  infan- 
try ;  of  the  quaestor  Potamius ;  and  of  Julian,  the  first  of  the 
notaries — was  introduced  with  martial  pomp  into  the  Gothic 
camp.  In  the  name  of  their  sovereign,  they  consented  to  ac- 
knowledge the  lawful  election  of  his  competitor,  and  to  divide 
the  provinces  of  Italy  and  the  West  between  the  two  emper- 
ors. Their  proposals  were  rejected  with  disdain ;  and  the  re- 
fusal was  aggravated  by  the  insulting  clemency  of  Attalus,  who 
condescended  to  promise  that  if  Honorius  would  instantly  re- 
sign the  purple,  he  should  be  permitted  to  pass  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  the  peaceful  exile  of  some  remote  island."  So 
desperate,  indeed,  did  the  situation  of  the  son  of  Theodosius 
appear  to  those  who  were  the  best  acquainted  with  his  strength 
and  resources  that  Jovius  and  Yalens,  his  minister  and  his  gen- 
eral, betrayed  their  trust,  infamously  deserted  the  sinking  cause 

**  We  may  admit  the  evidence  of  Sozomen  for  the  Arian  baptism,  and  that  of 
Philostorgiiis  for  the  pagan  education,  of  Attalus.     The  visible  joy  of  Zosimus,  ' 
and  the  discontent  which  he  impates  to  the  Anician  family,  are  very  unfavorable 
to  the  Christianity  of  the  new  emperor. 

*'  He  canied  his  insolence  so  far  as  to  declare  that  he  should  mutilate  Honori- 
us before  he  sent  him  into  exile.  But  this  assertion  of  Zosimus  [1.  vi.  c.  8]  is  de- 
stroyed by  the  more  impartial  testimony  of  Olympiodorus,  who  attributes  the  un- 
generous proposal  (which  was  absolutely  rejected  by  Attalus)  to  the  baseness,  and 
perhaps  the  treachery,  of  Jovius. 

III.— 26 
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of  their  benefactor,  and  devoted  their  treacherous  allegiance  to 
the  service  of  his  more  fortunate  rival.  Astonished  by  such 
examples  of  domestic  treason,  Honorius  trembled  at  the  ap- 
proach of  every  servant,  at  the  arrival  of  every  messenger. 
He  dreaded  the  secret  enemies  who  might  lurk  in  his  capital, 
liis  palace,  his  bedchamber ;  and  some  ships  lay  ready  in  the 
liarbor  of  Ravenna  to  transport  tlie  abdicated  monarch  to  the 
•dominions  of  his  infant  nephew,  the  Emperor  of  the  East. 

But  there  is  a  Providence  (such,  at  least,  was  the  opinion  of 
the  historian  Procopius")  that  watches  over  innocence  and  fol- 
ly, and  the  pretensions  of  Honorius  to  its  peculiar 
-edby.\iar?c"  carc  caunot  reasonably  be  disputed.     At  the  mo- 
^^'  ment  when  his  despair,  incapable  of  any  wise  or 

manly  resolution,  meditated  a  shameful  flight,  a  seasonable  re- 
inforcement of  four  thousand  veterans  unexpectedly  landed  in 
the  port  of  Ravenna.  To  these  valiant  strangers,  whose  fidel- 
ity had  not  been  corrupted  by  the  factions  of  the  court,  he 
•committed  the  walls  and  gates  of  the  city;  and  the  slumbers 
■of  the  emperor  were  no  longer  disturbed  by  the  apprehension 
•of  imminent  and  internal  danger.  The  favorable  intelligence 
which  was  received  from  Africa  suddenly  changed  the  opin- 
ions of  men  and  the  state  of  public  affairs.  The  troops  and 
•officers  whom  Attains  had  sent  into  that  province  were  de- 
feated and  slain,  and  the  active  zeal  of  Heraclian  maintained 
his  own  allegiance  and  that  of  his  people.  The  faithful  Count 
of  Africa  transmitted  a  large  sum  of  money,  which  fixed  the 
attachment  of  the  imperial  guards;  and  his  vigilance  in  pre- 
venting the  exportation  of  corn  and  oil  introduced  famine,  tu- 
mult, and  discontent  into  the  walls  of  Rome.  The  failure  of 
the  African  expedition  was  the  source  of  mutual  complaint 
and  recrimination  in  the  party  of  Attains,  and  the  mind  of  his 
protector  was  insensibly  alienated  from  the  interest  of  a  prince 
who  wanted  spirit  to  command  or  docility  to  obey.  The  most 
imprudent  measures  were  adopted,  without  the  knowledge  or 
against  the  advice  of  Alaric ;  and  the  obstinate  refusal  of  the 
senate  to  allow,  in  the  embarkation,  the  mixture  even  of  five 

•*  Procop.  de  Bell.  Vondwl.  1.  i.  c.  2  [torn.  i.  p.  318,  edit.  Bonn]. 
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hundred  Goths,  betrayed  a  suspicious  and  distrustful  temper 
which  in  their  situation  was  neither  generous  nor  prudent. 
The  resentment  of  the  Gothic  king  was  exasperated  by  the 
mah'cious  arts  of  Jovius,  who  had  been  raised  to  the  rank  of 
patrician,  and  who  afterwards  excused  his  double  perfidy  by 
declaring  without  a  blush  that  he  had  only  seemed  to  abandon 
the  service  of  Honorius,  more  effectually  to  ruin  the  cause  of 
the  usurper.  In  a  large  plain  near  Rimini,  and  in  the  pres- 
ence of  an  innumerable  multitude  of  Romans  and  barbarians, 
the  wretched  Attains  was  publicly  despoiled  of  the  diadem 
and  purple ;  and  those  ensigns  of  royalty  were  sent  by  Alaric 
ad  the  pledge,  of  peace  and  friendship  to  the  son  of  Tlieodosi- 
us."  The  officers  who  returned  to  their  duty  were  reinstated 
in  their  employments,  and  even  the  merit  of  a  tardy  repent- 
ance was  graciously  allowed.  But  the  degraded  Emperor  of 
the  Romans,  desirous  of  life  and  insensible  of  disgrace,  im- 
plored the  permission  of  following  tlie  Gothic  camp  in  the 
train  of  a  haughty  and  capricious  barbarian." 

The  degradation  of  Attains  removed  the  only  real  obstacle 
to  the  conclusion  of  the  peace ;  and  Alaric  advanced  within 
Third  siege  three  milcs  of  Ravenna  to  press  the  irresolution  of 
S)m?by  the  ^^^  imperial  ministers,  whose  insolence  soon  return  ed 
Si'ilo.  with  the  return  of  fortune.  His  indignation  was 
Ang.M.  kindled  by  the  report  that  a  rival  chieftain  —  that 
Sarus,  the  personal  enemy  of  Adolphus,  and  the  hereditary 
foe  of  the  House  of  Balti — had  been  received  into  the  palace. 
At  the  head  of  three  hundred  followers,  that  fearless  barbari- 
an immediately  sallied  from  the  gates  of  Ravenna,  surprised 
and  cut  in  pieces  a  considerable  body  of  Goths,  re-entered  the 
city  in  triumph,  and  was  permitted  to  insult  his  adversary  by 
the  voice  of  a  herald,  who  publicly  declared  that  the  guilt  of 


**  See  the  cause  and  circumstances  of  the  fall  of  Attalus  in  Zosimus,  I.  vi.  [c.  9- 
12]  p.  880-383.  Sozomen,  I.  ix.  c.  8.  Philostorg.  1.  xii.  c.  3.  The  two  acts  of 
indemnity  in  the  Theodosian  Code,  1.  ix.  tit.  xxxviii.  leg.  11,  12,  which  were  pub- 
lished the  12th  of  February  and  the  8th  of  August,  a.d.  410,  evidently  relate  to 
this  usurper. 

**  In  hoc,  Alaricus,  imperatore,  facto,  infecto,  refecto,  ac  defecto  .  .  .  mimum 
risit,  et  ludum  spectavit  imperil— Orosius,  L  vii.  c.  42,  p.  582. 
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Alaric  liad  forever  excluded  him  from  the  friendship  and  alli- 
ance of  the  emperor."  The  crime  and  folly  of  the  court  of 
Ravenna  were  expiated  a  third  time  by  the  calamities  of  Rome. 
The  King  of  the  Goths,  who  no  longer  dissembled  his  appetite 
for  plunder  and  revenge,  appeared  in  arms  under  the  walls  of 
the  capital ;  and  the  trembling  senate,  without  any  hopes  of 
relief,  prepared  by  a  desperate  resistance  to  delay  the  ruin  of 
their  country.  But  they  were  unable  to  guard  against  the  se- 
cret conspiracy  of  their  slaves  and  domestics,  who  either  from 
birth  or  interest  were  attached  to  the  cause  of  the  enemy.  At 
the  hour  of  midnight  the  Salarian  gate  was  silently  opened, 
and  the  inhabitants  were  awakened  by  the  tremendous  sound 
of  the  Gothic  trumpet.  Eleven  hundred  and  sixty-three  years 
after  the  foundation  of  Rome,  the  imperial  city,  which  had 
subdued  and  civilized  so  considerable  a  part  of  mankind,  was 
delivered  to  the  licentious  fury  of  the  tribes  of  Germany  and 
Scythia." 

The  proclamation  of  Alaric,  when  he  forced  his  entrance  into 
a  vanquished  city,  discovered,  however,  some  regard  for  the 
Respect  of  ^^^^  ^^  humanity  and  religion.  He  encouraged  his 
the  chrietian  troops  boldly  to  scizc  the  rewards  of  valor,  and  to 
religion.  enrich  themselves  with  the  spoils  of  a  wealthy  and 
effeminate  people ;  but  he  exhorted  them,  at  the  same  time,  to 
spare  the  lives  of  the  unresisting  citizens,  and  to  respect  the 
churches  of  the  apostles  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  as  holy  and 
inviolable  sanctuaries.    Amidst  the  horrors  of  a  nocturnal  tu- 


"  Zosimus,  1.  vi.  [c.  13]  p.  384.  Sozomen,  1.  ix.  c.  9.  Philostorgius,  1.  xii.  c. 
3.  In  this  place  the  text  of  Zosimus  is  mutihited,  and  we  have  lost  the  remain- 
der of  his  sixth  and  last  book,  which  ended  with  the  sack  of  Rome.  Credulous 
and  partial  as  he  is,  we  must  take  onr  leave  of  that  historian  with  some  regret. 

••  Adest  Alaricns,  trepidnm  Romnm  obsidet,  tuibat,  irrumpit. — Orosius,  1.  vii. 
c.  39,  p.  573.  He  despatches  this  great  event  in  seven  words;  but  he  employs 
whole  pages  in  celebrating  the  devotion  of  the  Goths.  I  have  extracted  from  an 
improbable  story  of  Procopiiis  the  circumstances  which  had  an  nir  of  probability. 
Procop.  de  Bell.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  2  [torn.  i.  p.  315,  edit.  Bonn].  He  supposes  that 
the  city  was  surprised  while  the  senators  slept  in  the  afternoon  ;  but  Jerome,  with 
more  authority  and  more  reason,  affirms  that  it  was  in  the  night,  "nocte  Moab 
capta  est ;  nucte  cecidit  munis  ejus,"  tom.  i.  p.  121,  ad  Principiam  [Epist.  cxxvii. 
c.  1 2,  toui.  i.  p.  953,  edit.  Vallars.]. 
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mult,  several  of  the  Christian  Goths  displayed  the  fervor  of  a 
recent  conversion ;  and  some  instances  of  their  uncommon  pi- 
ety and  moderation  are  related,  and  perhaps  adorned,  by  the 
zeal  of  ecclesiastical  writers.**  While  the  barbarians  roamed 
through  the  city  in  quest  of  prey,  the  humble  dwelling  of  an 
aged  virgin,  who  had  devoted  her  life  to  the  service  of  the  al- 
tar, was  forced  open  by  one  of  the  powerful  Goths.  He  im- 
mediately demanded,  though  in  civil  language,  all  the  gold  and 
silver  in  her  possession,  and  was  astonished  at  the  readiness 
with  which  she  conducted  him  to  a  splendid  hoard  of  massy 
plate  of  the  richest  materials  and  the  most  curious  workman- 
ship. The  barbarian  viewed  with  wonder  and  delight  this 
valuable  acquisition,  till  he  was  interrupted  by  a  serious  ad- 
monition, addressed  to  him  in  the  following  words :  "  These," 
said  she,  '^are  the  consecrated  vessels  belonging  to  St.  Peter; 
if  you  presume  to  touch  them,  the  sacrilegious  deed  will  re- 
main on  your  conscience.  For  my  part,  I  dare  not  keep  what 
I  am  unable  to  defend."  The  Gothic  captain,  struck  with  rev- 
erential awe,  despatched  a  messenger  to  inform  the  king  of  the 
treasure  which  he  had  discovered,  and  received  a  peremptory 
order  from  Alaric  that  all  the  consecrated  plate  and  ornaments 
should  be  transported,  without  damage  or  delay,  to  the  church 
of  the  apostle.  From  the  extremity,  perhaps,  of  the  Quirinal 
Hill  to  the  distant  quarter  of  the  Vatican,  a  numerous  detach- 
ment of  Goths,  marching  in  order  of  battle  through  the  prin- 
cipal streets,  protected  with  glittering  arms  the  long  train  of 
their  devout  companions  who  bore  aloft  on  their  heads  the 
sacred  vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  and  the  martial  shouts  of  the 
barbarians  were  mingled  with  the  sound  of  religious  psalmo- 
dy.    From  all  the  adjacent  houses  a  crowd  of  Christians  hast- 


••  Orosiiis  (1-  vii.  c  89,  p.  673-676)  applands  the  piety  of  the  Christian  Goths 
without  seeming  to  perceive  that  the  greatest  part  of  them  xvere  Arian  heretics. 
Jomandes  (e.  30,  p.  663  [p.  86,  edit.  Lugd.  B.  1697])  and  Isidore  of  Seville 
(Chron.  p.  714,  edit.  Grot.),  who  were  both  attached  to  the  Gothic  cause,  have  re- 
peated and  embellished  these  edifying  tales.  According  to  Isidore,  Alaric  him- 
self was  heard  to  say  that  he  waged  war  with  the  Romans,  and  not  with  the  apos- 
tles. Such  was  the  style  of  the  seventh  century;  two  hundred  years  before,  the 
fame  and  merit  had  been  ascribed,  not  to  the  apostles,  bat  to  Christ. 
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ened  to  join  this  edifying  procession ;  and  a  innltitude  of  fu- 
gitives, without  distinction  of  age  or  rank,  or  even  of  sect,  had 
the  good  fortune  to  escape  to  the  secure  and  hospitable  sanct- 
uary of  the  Vatican.  The  learned  vrork  concerning  the  City 
of  God  was  professedly  composed  by  St.  Augustine  to  justify 
the  ways  of  Providence  in  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  great- 
ness. He  celebrates  with  peculiar  satisfaction  this  memora- 
ble triumph  of  Christ,  and  insults  his  adversaries  by  challeng- 
ing them  to  produce  some  similar  example  of  a  town  taken  by 
storm,  in  which  the  fabulous  gods  of  antiquity  had  been  able 
to  protect  either  themselves  or  their  deluded  votaries."" 

In  the  sack  of  Rome  some  rare  and  extraordinary  examples 
of  barbarian  virtue  have  been  deservedly  applauded.  But 
piiiaffe  and  ^^^  ^^^7  preciucts  of  the  Vatican  and  the  apostolic 
Are  of  Rome,  churchcs  could  rcccivc  a  very  small  proportion  of 
the  Roman  people ;  many  thousand  warriors,  more  especially 
of  the  Huns  who  served  under  the  standard  of  Alaric,  weue 
strangers  to  the  name,  or  at  least  to  the  faith,  of  Christ;  and 
we  may  suspect,  without  any  breach  of  charity  or  candor,  that 
in  the  hour  of  savage  license,  when  every  passion  was  inflamed 
and  every  restraint  was  removed,  tlie  precepts  of  the  Gospel 
seldom  influenced  the  behavior  of  the  Gotliic  Christians.  The 
writers  the  best  disposed  to  exaggerate  their  clemency  have 
freely  confessed  that  a  cruel  slaughter  was  made  of  the  Ro- 
mans,"* and  that  the  streets  of  the  city  were  filled  with  dead 
bodies,  which  remained  without  burial  during  the  general  con- 
sternation. The  despair  of  the  citizens  was  sometimes  con- 
verted into  fury  ;  and  whenever  the  barbarians  were  provoked 

***  See  Angiistine,  De  Civitnte  Dei,  1.  i.  c.  1-6.  He  particularly  appeals  to  the 
examples  of  Troy,  Syracuse,  and  Tarentum. 

"*  Jerome  (torn.  i.  p.  121,  ad  PriiiHphira  [Ep.  cxxvii.  torn.  i.  p.  95?^,  edit.  Val- 
lars.])  has  applied  to  the  sack  of  Rome  all  the  strong  expressions  of  Virgil : 

Qiiis  chulem  illins  nociis,  quia  funera  fando, 
Kxplicet,  etc. 

Procopius  (1.  i.  c.  2  [torn.  i.  p.  316,  edit.  Bonn])  positively  affirms  that  great  niim- 
bei-s  were  slain  by  the  Goths.  Augustine  (De  Civ.  Dei,  1.  i.  c.  1 2,  13)  offers  Chris- 
tian comfort  for  the  death  of  those  \vho«.e  bodies  {mnlta  corpora)  had  remained 
{in  tantd  strage)  nnburied.  Baronius,  from  the  different  writings  of  the  Fathers, 
has  thrown  some  light  on  the  sack  of  Rome.    Annal.  Eicles.  a.d.  410.  No.  16-44. 
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by  opposition,  they  extended  the  promiscuous  massacre  to  the 
feeble,  the  innocent,  and  the  helpless.  The  private  revenge  of 
forty  thousand  slaves  was  exercised  without  pity  or  remorse ; 
and  the  ignominious  lashes  which  they  had  formerly  received 
were  washed  away  in  the  blood  of  the  guilty  or  obnoxious 
families.  The  matrons  and  virgins  of  Rome  were  exposed  to 
injuries  more  dreadful,  in  the  apprehension  of  chastity,  than 
death  itself;  and  the  ecclesiastical  historian  has  selected  an 
example  of  female  virtue  for  the  admiration  of  future  ages.*"* 
A  Roman  lady  of  singular  beauty  and  orthodox  faith  had  ex- 
cited the  impatient  desires  of  a  young  Goth,  who,  according  to 
the  sagacious  remark  of  Sozomen,  was  attached  to  the  Arian 
heresy.  Exasperated  by  her  obstinate  resistance,  he  drew  his 
sword,  and,  with  the  anger  of  a  lover,  slightly  wounded  her 
neck.  The  bleeding  heroine  still  continued  to  brave  his  re- 
sentment and  to  repel  his  love,  till  the  ravisher  desisted  from 
his  unavailing  efforts,  respectfully  conducted  her  to  the  sanct- 
uary of  the  Vatican,  and  gave  six  pieces  of  gold  to  the  guards 
of  the  church  on  condition  that  they  should  restore  her  invio- 
late to  the  arms  of  her  husband.  Such  instances  of  courage 
and  generosity  were  not  extremely  common.  The  brutal  sol- 
diers satisfied  their  sensual  appetites  without  consulting  either 
the  inclination  or  the  duties  of  their  female  captives ;  and  a 
nice  question  of  casuistry  was  seriously  agitated,  Whether  those 
tender  victims  who  had  inflexibly  refused  their  consent  to  the 
violation  which  they  sustained  had  lost,  by  their  misfortune, 
the  glorious  crown  of  virginity.'"     There  were  other  losses. 


'"  Sozomen,  1.  ix,  c.  10.  Augustine  (De  Civitate  Dei,  1.  i.  c.  17)  intimates  that 
some  virgins  or  matrons  actually  killed  themselves  to  escape  violation  ;  and  though 
he  admires  their  spirit,  he  is  obliged  by  his  theology  to  condemn  their  rash  pre- 
sumption. Perhaps  the  good  Bishop  of  Hippo  was  too  easy  in  the  belief,  as  well 
ns  too  rigid  in  the  censure,  of  this  act  of  female  heroism.  The  twenty  maidens 
(if  they  ever  existed)  who  threw  themselves  into  the  Elbe  when  Magdeburg  was 
taken  by  storm  have  been  multiplied  to  the  number  of  twelve  hundred,  b'ee 
Harte's  History  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  vol.  i.  p.  308. 

*•'  See  Augustine,  De  Civitate  Dei,  1.  i.  c.  16-18.  He  treats  the  subject  with 
i-cmarkable  accuracy  ;  and,  after  admitting  that  there  cannot  be  any  crime  where 
there  is  no  consent,  he  adds,  **Sed  quia  non  solum  quod  ad  dolorem,  verum  etiam 
quod  ad  libidinem,  pertinet,  in  coi-pore  alieno  perpetrari  potest ;  quicquid  tale  fac- 
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indeed,  of  a  more  substantial  kind  and  more  general  concern. 
It  cannot  be  presumed  that  all  the  barbarians  were  at  all  times 
capable  of  perpetrating  such  amorous  outrages ;  and  the  want 
of  youth  or  beauty  or  chastity  protected  the  greatest  part  of 
the  Roman  women  from  the  danger  of  a  rape.  But  avarice  is 
an  insatiate  and  universal  passion,  since  the  enjoyment  of  al- 
most every  object  that  can  aflford  pleasure  to  the  diflferent 
tastes  and  tempers  of  mankind  may  be  procured  by  the  pos- 
session of  wealth.  In  the  pillage  of  Rome  a  just  preference 
was  given  to  gold  and  jewels,  which  contain  the  greatest  value 
in  the  smallest  compass  and  weight ;  but  after  these  portable 
riches  had  been  removed  by  the  more  diligent  robbers,  the  pal- 
aces of  Rome  were  rudely  stripped  of  their  splendid  and  cost- 
ly furniture.  The  sideboards  of  massy  plate,  and  the  varie- 
gated wardrobes  of  silk  and  purple,  were  irregularly  piled  in 
the  wagons  that  always  followed  the  march  of  a  Gothic  army. 
The  most  exquisite  works  of  art  were  roughly  handled  or  wan- 
tonly destroyed.  Many  a  statue  was  melted  for  the  sake  of 
the  precious  materials ;  and  many  a  vase,  in  the  division  of  the 
spoil,  was  shivered  into  fragments  by  the  stroke  of  a  battle- 
axe.  The  acquisition  of  riches  served  only  to  stimulate  the 
avarice  of  the  rapacious  barbarians,  who  proceeded  by  threats, 
by  blows,  and  by  tortures  to  force  from  their  prisoners  the  con- 
fession of  hidden  treasure.***  Visible  splendor  and  expense 
were  alleged  as  the  proof  of  a  plentiful  fortune ;  the  appear- 
ance of  poverty  was  imputed  to  a  parsimonious  disposition ; 
and  the  obstinacy  of  some  misers,  who  endured  the  most  cruel 
torments  before  they  would  discover  the  secret  object  of  their 
affection,  was  fatal  to  many  unhappy  wretches,  who  expired 

turn  faerit,  etoi  retentam  constantissimo  animo  ptidicitiam  non  excutit,  piidorem 
tamen  incutit,  ne  credatur  fuctum  cam  mentis  etiam  voluntate,  qaod  fieri  fortasse 
sine  carnis  nliquft  voluptate  non  potnit."  In  c.  18  he  makes  some  cmioos  distinc- 
tions between  moral  and  physical  virginity. 

^^  Marcella,  a  Roman  lady,  equally  respectable  for  her  rank,  her  age,  and  her 
piety,  was  thrown  on  the  ground  and  cruelly  beaten  and  whipped,  ^'caesam  fustibus 
flagel]isque,"etc.  Jerome,  torn.  i.  p.  121 ,  ad  Principiam  [Kp.  cxxvii.  c.  13,  tom.  i. 
p.  953,  edit.  Vallars.  ].  See  Augustine,  I)e  Civ,  Dei,  1.  i.  c.  10.  The  modem  Sac- 
co  di  Roma,  p.  208,  gives  an  idea  of  the  vaiious  methods  of  torturing  prisoners 
for  gold. 
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under  the  lash  for  refusing  to  reveal  their  imaginary  treas- 
ures. The  edifices  of  Koiue,  though  the  damage  has  been 
much  exaggerated,  received  some  injury  from  the  violence  of 
the  Goths.  At  their  entrance  through  the  SaJarian  gate  they 
fired  the  adjacent  houses  to  guide  their  march  and  to  distract 
the  attention  of  the  citizens.  The  fiames,  which  encountered 
no  obstacle  in  the  disorder  of  the  night,  consumed  many  pri- 
vate and  public  buildings ;  and  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  Sal- 
lust'"  remained  in  the  age  of  Justinian  a  stately  monument  of 
the  Gothic  confiagration."*  Yet  a  contemporary  historian  has 
observed  that  fire  could  scarcely  consume  the  enormous  beams 
of  solid  brass,  and  that  the  strength  of  man  was  insuflScient  to 
subvert  the  foundations  of  ancient  structures.  Some  truth  may 
possibly  be  concealed  in  his  devout  assertion  that  the  wrath  of 
Heaven  supplied  the  imperfections  of  hostile  rage,  and  that  the 
proud  Forum  of  Rome,  decorated  with  the  statues  of  so  many 
gods  and  heroes,  was  levelled  in  the  dust  by  the  stroke  of 
lightning.*" 
Whatever  might  be  the  numbers  of  equestrian  or  plebeian 


*"»  The  historian  Sallust,  who  usefully  practised  the  vices  which  he  has  so  elo- 
quently censured,  employed  the  plunder  of  Numidia  to  udom  his  palace  and  gar- 
dens on  the  Quirinal  Hill.  The  spot  where  the  house  stood  is  now  marked  by  the 
Church  of  St.  Susanna,  separated  only  by  a  street  from  the  baths  of  Diocletian, 
and  not  far  distant  from  the  Salarian  gate.  See  Nardini,  Koma  Antica,  p.  192, 
193,  and  the  gre^it  Plan  of  Modern  Rome,  by  NoUi. 

**"  The  expressions  of  Procopius  are  distinct  and  moderate  (De  Bell.  Vandal.  1. 
i.  c.  2  [tom.  i.  p.  316,  edit.  Bonn]).  The  chronicle  of  Marcellinus  speaks  too 
strongly,  **partem  urbis  Romse  cremavit;"  and  the  words  ofPhilostorgius  {Iv  ipfi- 
vioig  Sk  ri)g  iroXtu^s  Keifiivrj^,  1.  xii.  c.  3)  convey  a  false  and  exaggerated  idea. 
Bargasus  has  composed  a  particular  dissertation  (see  tom.  iv.  Antiquit.  Rom. 
Graiv.)  to  prove  that  the  edifices  of  Rome  were  not  subverted  by  the  Goths  and 
Vandals. 

*"  Oi-osius,  1.  ii.  c.  19,  p.  143.  He  speaks  as  if  he  disapproved  all  statues:  "vel 
Denm  vel  hominem  mentiuntur."  They  consisted  of  the  kings  of  Alba  and  Rome 
from  ^neas,  the  Romans  illustrious  eitiier  in  arms  or  arts,  and  the  deified  Cssars. 
The  expression  which  he  uses  of  Forum  is  somewhat  ambignous,  since  there  ex- 
isted Jive  principal  Fora ;  but  as  they  were  all  contiguous  and  adjacent,  in  the 
plain  which  is  surrounded  by  the  Capitoline,  the  Quirinal,  the  Esqniiine,  and  the 
Palatine  hills,  tiioy  might  fairly  be  considered  as  one.  See  the  Roma  Antiqua  of 
Donatus,  p.  162-201,  and  the  Roma  Antica  of  Nardini,  p.  212-273.  The  former 
is  more  useful  for  the  ancient  descriptions,  the  latter  for  the  actual  topography. 
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rank  who  perished  in  the  massacre  of  Eome,  it  is  confidently 
Captives  and  affirmed  tliat  only  one  senator  lost  his  life  by  the 
fagiiives.  sword  of  the  enemy.'"  But  it  was  not  easy  to  com- 
pute the  multitudes  who,  from  an  honorable  station  and  a  pros- 
perous fortune,  were  suddenly  reduced  to  the  miserable  condi- 
tion of  captives  and  exiles.  As  the  barbarians  had  more  occa- 
sion for  money  than  for  slaves,  they  fixed  at  a  moderate  price 
the  redemption  of  their  indigent  prisoners;  and  the  ransom 
was  often  paid  by  the  benevolence  of  their  friends  or  the  chari- 
ty of  strangers."'  The  captives,  who  were  regularly  sold,  either 
in  open  market  or  by  private  contract,  would  have  legally  re- 
gained their  native  freedom,  which  it  was  impossible  for  a  cit- 
izen to  lose  or  to  alienate."*  But  as  it  was  soon  discovered  that 
the  vindication  of  their  liberty  would  endanger  their  lives,  and 
that  the  Goths,  unless  they  were  tempted  to  sell,  might  be  pro- 
voked to  murder,  their  useless  prisoners,  the  civil  jurisprudence 
had  been  already  qualified  by  a  wise  regulation — that  they 
should  be  obliged  to  serve  the  moderate  term  of  five  years  till 
they  had  discharged,  by  their  labor,  the  price  of  their  redemp- 
tion."* The  nations  who  invaded  the  Roman  empire  had  driv- 
en before  them,  into  Italy,  whole  troops  of  hungry  and  affright- 
ed provincials,  less  apprehensive  of  servitude  than  of  famine. 
The  calamities  of  Rome  and  Italy  dispersed  the  inhabitants 
to  the  most  lonely,  the  most  secure,  the  most  distant  places  of 
refuge.  While  the  Gothic  cavalry  spread  terror  and  desola- 
tion along  the  sea-coast  of  Campania  and  Tuscany,  the  little 
island  of  Igilium,  separated  by  a  narrow  channel  from  the 


*••  Orosius  (1.  ii.  c.  19,  p.  142)  compares  the  cnieltj  of  the  Gaols  and  the  clem- 
ency of  the  Goths.  **  Ibi  vix  quemqaam  inventum  senatorem,  qui  vel  absens  eva- 
serit;  hie  vix  qnemqunm  requiri,  qui  forte  ut  latens  perierit."  But  there  is  an 
air  of  rhetoric,  and  perhaps  of  falsehood,  in  this  antithesis  ;  and  Socrates  (1.  vii.  c 
10)  affirms,  perhaps  by  an  opposite  Exaggeration,  that  many  senators  were  put  to 
death  with  various  and  exquisite  tortures. 

iw  4*  Multi . . .  Christiani  cjiptivi  ducti  sunt"  (Augustine,  De  Civ.  Dei,  1.  i.  c.  1 4); 
and  the  Christians  experienced  no  peculiar  hardships. 

"•  See  Heineccins,  Antiquitat.  Juris  Roman,  torn.  i.  p.  96. 

"*  Appendix  Cod.  Theodos.  xvi.  in  Sirraond.  Opern,  torn.  i.  p.  735.  This  edict 
was  published  on  the  Uth  of  December,  a. d.  408,  and  is  more  reasonable  than 
properly  belonged  to  the  ministers  of  Ilonorius. 
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Argeutarian  promontory,  repulsed  or  eluded  their  hostile  at- 
tempts ;  and  at  so  small  a  distance  from  Home,  great  numbers 
of  citizens  were  securely  concealed  in  the  thick  woods  of  that 
sequestered  spot."'  The  ample  patrimonies  which  many  sen- 
atorian  families  possessed  in  Africa  invited  them,  if  they  had 
time  and  prudence  to  escape  from  the  ruin  of  their  country, 
to  embrace  the  shelter  of  that  hospitable  province.  The  most 
illustrious  of  these  fugitives  was  the  noble  and  pious  Proba,"' 
the  widow  of  the  prsefect  Petronius.  After  the  death  of  her 
husband,  the  most  powerful  subject  of  Rome,  she  had  remain- 
ed at  the  head  of  the  Anician  family,  and  successively  sup- 
plied, from  her  private  fortune,  the  expense  of  the  consulships 
of  her  three  sons.  When  the  city  was  besieged  and  taken  by 
the  Goths,  Proba  supported  with  Christian  resignation  the  loss 
of  immense  riches;  embarked  in  a  small  vessel, from  whence 
she  beheld,  at  sea,  the  flames  of  her  burning  palace ;  and  fled 
with  her  daughter  Laeta  and  her  granddaughter,  the  celebrat- 
ed virgin  Demetrias,  to  'the  coast  of  Africa.  The  benevolent 
profusion  with  which  the  matron  distributed  the  fruits  or  the 
price  of  her  estates  contributed  to  alleviate  the  misfortunes  of 


*"  Eminus  Igilii  sylvosa  cacumina  miror; 

Quern  fraudare  nefas  landis  honore  suae. 
Hsec  proprios  niiper  tntata  est  insula  aaltus ; 

Sive  loci  ingenio,  sen  domini  genio. 
Gurgite  cum  modico  victricibus  obstitit  aimis, 

Tanquain  longinquo  dissociata  m»n. 
Ha^  miiltos  biceru  snscepit  ab  urbe  fugntos, 

Hie  fe<sis  po»ito  certa  timore  sal  us. 
Pluriina  terreno  popiilavenit  seqnora  bello, 

Contra  naturam  classe  timendus  eques : 
Uniim,  mira  fides,  vario  discrimine  portum ! 

Tam  prope  Honiaiiis,  tarn  procul  esse  Getis. 

Rutilins,  in  Itinerar.  1.  i.  825. 

The  island  is  now  called  Giglio.     See  Cluver.  Ital.  Antiq.  1.  ii.  p.  502. 

"*  Ah  the  adventures  of  Proba  and  her  family  are  connected  with  the  life  of  St. 
Augustine,  they  are  diligently  illustrated  by  Tillemont,  Mdm.  Eccles.  torn.  xiii.  p. 
620-685.  Some  time  after  their  arrival  in  Africa,  Demetrias  took  the  veil  and 
made  a  vow  of  virginity,  an  event  which  was  considered  as  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance to  Rome  and  to  the  world.  All  the  saints  wrote  congratulatory  letters  to 
her;  that  of  Jerome  is  still  extant  (tom.  i.  p.  62-73,  ad  Demetriad.  de  servandft 
Virginitat.  [Epist.  cxxx.  tom.  i.  p.  969,  edit.  Vallars.]),  and  contains  a  mixture 
of  absurd  reasoning,  spirited  declamation,  and  carious  facts,  some  of  which  relate 
to  the  siege  and  sack  of  Rome. 
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exile  and  captivity.  But  even  the  family  of  Proba  herself  was 
not  exempt  from  the  rapacious  oppression  of  Count  Heraclian, 
who  basely  sold,  in  matrimonial  prostitution,  the  noblest  maid- 
ens of  Rome  to  the  lust  or  avarice  of  the  Syrian  merchants. 
The  Italian  fugitives  were  dispersed  through  the  provinces, 
along  the  coast  of  Egypt  and  Asia,  as  far  as  Constantinople 
and  Jerusalem ;  and  the  village  of  Bethlehem,  the  solitary  resi- 
dence of  St.  Jerome  and  his  female  converts,  was  crowded  with 
illustrious  beggars  of  either  sex  and  every  ag6,  who  excited  the 
public  compassion  by  the  remembrance  of  their  past  fortune."* 
This  awful  catastrophe  of  Eome  filled  the  astonished  empire 
with  grief  and  terror.  So  interesting  a  contrast  of  greatness 
and  ruin  disposed  the  fond  credulity  of  the  people  to  deplore, 
and  even  to  exaggerate,  the  afflictions  of  the  Queen  of  Cities. 
The  clergy,  who  applied  to  recent  events  the  lofty  metaphors 
of  Oriental  prophecy,  were  sometimes  tempted  to  confound 
the  destruction  of  the  capital  and  the  dissolution  of  the  globe. 
There  exists  in  human  nature  a  strong  propensity  to  depre- 
ciate the  advantages  and  to  magnify  the  evils  of  the  present 
times.     Yet,  when  the  first  emotions  had  subsided 

Sack  of  Rome  ,        -  .  .  j         <•     i 

bv  the  troops  and  a  fair  estimate  was  made  of  the  real  damace, 

ofCharleaV.      ,  _  ,         i  .     ,.    .  -&   J 

the  more  learned  and  judicious  contemporaries  were 
forced  to  confess  that  infant  Rome  had  formerly  received  more 
essential  injury  from  the  Gauls  than  she  had  now  sustained 
from  the  Goths  in  her  declining  age."*  The  experience  of 
eleven  centuries  has  enabled  posterity  to  produce  a  much  more 
singular  parallel;  and  to  affirm  with  confidence  that  the  rav- 
ages of  the  barbarians  whom  Alaric  had  led  from  the  banks  of 
the  Danube  were  less  destructive  than  the  hostilities  exercised 
by  the  troops  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  a  Catholic  prince,  who  styled 
himself  Emperor  of  the  Romans."*     The  Goths  evacuated  the 

"•  See  the  pathetic  complaint  of  Jerome  (torn.  v.  p.  400)  in  his  preface  to  the 
second  book  of  his  Commentaries  on  the  prophet  Ezekiel. 

"*  Oroiiius,  though  with  some  theological  partiality,  states  this  comparison,  1.  ii. 
c.  19,  p.  142, 1.  vii.  c.  89,  p.  675.  But  in  the  history  of  the  taking  of  Kome  by  the 
Gauls  everything  is  uncertain,  and  perhaps  fabulous.  See  Beaufort  sur  Tlnceiti- 
tade,  etc.,  de  THistoire  Romaine,  p.  356 ;  and  Melot,  in  the  Mdm.  de  TAcaddmie 
des  Inscript.  torn.  xv.  p.  1-21. 

"'  The  reader  who  wishes  to  inform  himself  of  the  circamstances  of  this  famons 
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city  at  the  end  of  six  days;  but  Rome  remained  above  nine 
months  in  the  possession  of  the  imperialists,  and  every  hour 
was  stained  by  some  atrocious  act  of  cruelty,  lust,  and  rapine. 
The  authority  of  Alaric  preserved  some  order  and  moderation 
among  the  ferocious  multitude  which  acknowledged  him  for 
their  leader  and  king ;  but  the  Constable  of  Bourbon  had  glo- 
riously fallen  in  the  attack  of  the  walls,  and  the  death  of  the 
general  removed  every  restraint  of  discipline  from  an  army 
which  consisted  of  three  independent  nations — the  Italians, 
the  Spaniards,  and  the  Germans.  In  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  the  manners  of  Italy  exhibited  a  remarkable 
scene  of  the  depravity  of  mankind.  They  united  the  sangui- 
nary crimes  that  prevail  in  an  unsettled  state  of  society  with 
the  polished  vices  which  spring  from  the  abuse  of  art  and  lux- 
ury ;  and  the  loose  adventurers,  who  had  violated  every  preju- 
dice of  patriotism  and  superstition  to  assault  the  palace  of  the 
Eoman  pontiff,  must  deserve  to  be  considered  as  the  most  prof- 
ligate of  the  Italians,  At  the  same  era  the  Spaniards  were 
the  terror  both  of  the  Old  and  the  New  World ;  but  their 
high-spirited  valor  was  disgraced  by  gloomy  pride,  rapacious 
avarice,  and  unrelenting  cruelty.  Indefatigable  in  the  pursuit 
of  fame  and  riches,  they  had  improved,  by  repeated  practice, 
the  most  exquisite  and  effectual  methods  of  torturing  their 
prisoners.  Many  of  the  Castilians  who  pillaged  Rome  were 
familiars  of  the  Holy  Inquisition ;  and  some  volunteers,  per- 
haps, were  lately  returned  from  the  conquest  of  Mexico.  The 
Germans  were  less  cormpt  than  the  Italians,  less  cruel,  than 
the  Spaniards ;  and  the  rustic  or  even  savage  aspect  of  those 
Tramontane  warriors  often  disguised  a  simple  and  merciful 
disposition.  But  they  had  imbibed,  in  the  first  fervor  of  the 
Reformation,  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  principles  of  Luther.    It 

event  may  peruse  an  admirable  nairative  in  Dr.  Robertson^s  History  of  Charles  V. 
vol.  ii.  p.  283,  or  consult  the  Annali  d*  Italia  of  the  learned  Mnratorif  tom.  xiv.  p. 
230-244,  octavo  edition.  If  he  is  desirous  of  examining  the  originals,  he  may  have 
recourse  to  the  eighteenth  book  of  the  great  but  unfinished  history  of  Guicciar- 
dini.  But  the  account  which  most  truly  deserves  the  name  of  authentic  and  orig- 
inal is  a  little  book  entitled  II  Sacco  di  Roma,  composed,  within  less  than  a 
month  after  the  assault  of  the  city,  by  the  brother  of  the  historian  Guicciardini, 
who  appears  to  have  been  an  able  magistrate  and  a  dispassionate  writer. 
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was  tlieir  favorite  amusement  to  insult  or  destroy  the  conse- 
crated objects  of  Catholic  superstition ;  they  indulged,  without 
pity  or  remorse,  a  devout  hatred  against  the  clergy  of  every 
denomination  and  degree  who  form  so  considerable  a  part  of 
the  inhabitants  of  modem  Home ;  and  their  fanatic  zeal  might 
aspire  to  subvert  the  throne  of  Antichrist,  to  purify  with  blood 
and  fire  the  abominations  of  the  spiritual  Babylon.*" 

The  retreat  of  the  victorious  Goths,  who  evacuated  Rome 
on  the  sixth  day,"'  might  be  the  result  of  prudence ;  but  it 
Aiaricevacn-  ^^^  uot,  surcly,  the  cffcct  of  fear.""  At  the  head  of 
and'rovageB  ^^  army  eucumbcred  with  rich  and  weighty  spoils, 
A.?»74i(k  their  intrepid  leader  advanced  along  the  Appian 
Aiig.2».  WsLj  into  the  southern  provinces  of  Italy,  destroy- 
ing whatever  dared  to  oppose  his  passage,  and  contenting  him- 
self with  the  plunder  of  the  unresisting  countiy.  The  fate  of 
Capua,  the  proud  and  luxurious  metropolis  of  Campania,  and 
which  was  respected,  even  in  its  decay,  as  the  eighth  city  of 
the  empire,""  is  buried  in  oblivion ;  whilst  the  adjacent  town 
of  Nola'**  has  been  illustrated  on  this  occasion  by  the  sanctity 
of  Paulinus,"'  who  was  successively  a  consul,  a  monk,  and  a 

^"  The  farioas  spirit  of  Luther,  the  effect  of  temper  and  enthasiasm,  has  been 
forcibly  attacked  (Bossuet,  Hist,  des  Variations  des  J^glises  Protestantes,  livre  i. 
p.  20-86)  and  feebly  defended  (Scckendorf,  Comment,  de  Lutheninismo,  especial- 
ly I.  i.  No.  78,  p.  120,  and  L  iii.  No.  122,  p.  55f;). 

"■  Marcellinas,  in  Chron.  Orosius  (1.  vii.  c.  39,  p.  575),  asserts  that  he  left  Rome 
on  the  third  day ;  but  this  difference  is  easily  reconciled  by  the  saccessive  motions 
of  great  bodies  of  troops. 

'"  Socrates  (I.  vii.  c.  10)  pretends,  without  any  color  of  tnith  or  reason,  that 
Alaric  fled  on  the  report  that  the  armies  of  the  Eastern  empire  were  in  full  march 
to  attack  him. 

*"  Ausonius  de  Claris  Urbibus,  p.  233,  edit.  Toll.  The  luxury  of  Capua  had 
formerly  surpassed  that  of  Sybaris  itself.  See  Athensus,  Deipnosophist.  1.  xii.  [c 
86]  p.  528,  edit.  Casaubon. 

"'  Forty-eight  years  before  the  foundation  of  Rome  (about  800  before  the  Chris- 
tian era)  the  Tuscans  built  Capua  and  Nola,  at  the  distance  of  twenty-three  miles 
from  each  other ;  but  the  latter  of  the  two  cities  never  emerged  from  a  state  of 
mediocrity. 

^"Tillemont  (Mtfm.  EccMs.  torn.  xiv.  p.  1-H6)  has  compiled,  with  his  usual 
diligence,  all  that  relates  to  the  life  and  writings  of  Panlinus,  whose  retreat  is  cele- 
brated by  his  own  pen  and  by  the  praises  of  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Jerome,  St.  Augus- 
tine, Sulpicius  Sever  us,  etc.,  his  Christian  friends  and  contemporaries. 
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bishop.  At  the  age  of  forty  he  renounced  the  enjoyment  of 
wealth  and  honor,  of  society  and  literature,  to  embrace  a  life  of 
solitude  and  penaiice ;  and  the  loud  applause  of  the  clergy  en- 
couraged him  to  despise  the  reproaches  of  his  worldly  friends, 
who  ascribed  this  desperate  act  to  some  disorder  of  the  mind 
or  body.*"  An  early  and  passionate  attachment  determined 
him  to  fix  his  humble  dwelling  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Nola, 
near  the  miraculous  tomb  of  St.  Felix,  which  the  public  de- 
votion had  already  surrounded  with  five  large  and  populous 
churches.  The  remains  of  his  fortune  and  of  his  understand- 
ing were  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  glorious  martyr,  wliose 
praise,  on  the  day  of  his  festival,  Paulinus  never  failed  to  cele- 
brate by  a  solemn  hymn ;  and  in  whose  name  he  erected  a 
sixth  church,  of  superior  elegance  and  beauty,  which  was  dec- 
orated with  many  curious  pictures  from  the  history  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments.  Such  assiduous  zeal  secured  the  favor  of 
the  saint,'"  or  at  least  of  the  people ;  and,  after  fifteen  years' 
retirement,  the  Roman  consul  was  compelled  to  accept  the 
bishopric  of  Nola,  a  few  months  before  the  city  was  invested 
by  the  Goths.  During  the  siege,  some  religious  persons  were 
satisfied  that  they  had  seen,  either  in  dreams  or  visions,  the  di- 
vine form  of  their  tutelar  patron ;  yet  it  soon  appeared  by  the 
event  that  Felix  wanted  power  or  inclination  to  preserve  the 
flock  of  which  he  had  formerly  been  the  shepherd.  Nola  was 
not  saved  from  the  general  devastation;"*  and  the  captive 
bishop  was  protected  only  by  the  general  opinion  of  his  inno- 
cence and  poverty.  Above  four  years  elapsed  from  the  suc- 
cessful invasion  of  Italy  by  the  arms  of  Alaric  to  the  volun- 


*"  See  the  affectionate  letters  of  Aiisonina  (Epist.  xix.-xxv.  p,  650-698,  edit. 
Toll.)  to  his  colleague,  his  friend,  and  his  disciple,  Paulinas.  The  reh'gion  of 
Ausonius  is  still  a  problem  (see  M^m.  de  TAcad^mie  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  xr.  p. 
123-138).*  I  believe  that  it  was  such  in  his  own  time,  and  consequently  that  in 
his  heart  he  was  a  pagan. 

*^  The  humble  Paulinus  once  pi-esumed  to  say  that  he  believed  St.  Felix  did 
love  him,  at  least,  as  a  master  loves  his  little  dog. 

^*  See  Jornandes,  De  Reb.  Get.  c.  30,  p.  653.  Philostorgios,  1.  xii.  c.  3.  A"- 
gnstine,  De  Civ.  Dei,  1.  i.  c.  10.     Baronius,  Annal.  Eccles.  a.d.  410,  No.  45, 46. 


*  On  the  religion  of  Ausonius,  see  not9,  p.  177. — S. 
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taiy  retreat  of  the  Goths  under  the  conduct  of  his  sacoessor 
Pr»e»««Ffao  of  Adolphiis;  and,  daring  the  whole  time,  they  reigned 
€hX»7  '***  without  control  over  a  country  which,  in  the  opinion 
A,y.4f/i^it.  ^£  ^jjg  anciente,  had  united  all  the  various  excellen- 
ces of  nature  and  art.  The  prosperity,  indeed,  which  Italy  had 
attained  in  the  auspicious  age  of  the  Antonines  had  gradually 
declined  with  the  decline  of  the  empire.  The  fruits  of  a  long 
peace  perished  under  the  rude  grasp  of  the  barbarians ;  and 
they  themselves  were  incapable  of  tasting  the  more  elegant 
refinements  of  luxury  which  had  been  prepared  for  the  use  of 
the  soft  and  polished  Italians.  Each  soldier,  however,  claimed 
an  ample  portion  of  the  substantial  plenty — the  com  and  cat- 
tle, oil  and  wine — that  was  daily  collected  and  consumed  in 
the  Gothic  camp ;  and  the  principal  warriors  insulted  the  villas 
and  gardens,  once  inhabited  by  Lncullus  and  Cicero,  along  the 
beauteous  coast  of  Campania.  Their  trembling  captives,  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  Roman  senators,  presented  in  goblets  of 
gold  and  gems  large  draughts  of  Falernian  wine  to  the  haugh- 
ty victors,  who  stretched  their  huge  limbs  under  the  shade  of 
plane-trees,*'*  artificially  disposed  to  exclude  the  scorching  rays, 
and  to  admit  the  genial  warmth,  of  the  sun.  These  delights 
were  enhanced  by  the  memory  of  past  hardships.  The  com- 
parison of  their  native  soil,  the  bleak  and  barren  hills  of  Scyth- 
ia,  and  the  frozen  banks  of  the  Elbe  and  Danube,  added  new 
charms  to  the  felicity  of  the  Italian  climate.*" 

'**  The  platanm,  or  plane-tree,  was  a  fayorite  of  the  ancients,  by  whom  it  was 
propagated,  for  the  sake  of  shade,  from  the  East  to  GauL  FHny,  Hist.  Natur.  xii. 
a,  4,  r>.  He  mentions  several  of  an  enormous  size— one  in  the  imperial  villa  at 
Velitrffi,  which  CaliguU  called  his  nest,  as  the  branches  were  capable  of  holding  a 
large  table,  the  proper  attendants,  and  the  emperor  himself,  whom  Pliny  quaintly 
styles  pars  umbra,  an  expression  which  might,  with  equal  reason,  be  applied  to 
AUric. 
*"  The  prostrate  South  to  the  destroyer  yields 

Her  boasted  titles  and  her  golden'fields ; 

With  grim  delight  the  brood  of  winter  view 

A  brighter  day,  and  skies  of  azure  hue ; 

Scent  the  new  fragrance  of  the  opening  rose, 

And  quaff  the  pendent  vintage  as  it  grows. 

See  Gray*8  Poems,  published  by  Mr.  Mason,  p.  197.  Instead  of  compiling  tables  of 
chronology  and  natural  history,  why  did  not  Mr.  Gray  apply  the  powers  of  his  gen- 
ius to  finish  the  philosophic  poem  of  which  he  has  left  such  an  exquisite  specimen? 
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Whether  fame  or  conquest  or  riches  were  the  object  of 
Alaric,  he  pursued  that  object  with  an  indefatigable  ardor 

which  could  neither  be  quelled  by  adversity  nor 
Alaric  satiatcd  by  success.    No  sooner  had  he  reached  the 

extreme  land  of  Italy  than  he  was  attracted  by  the 
neighboring  prospect  of  a  fertile  and  peaceful  island.  Yet 
even  the  possession  of  Sicily  he  considered  only  as  an  inter- 
mediate step  to  the  important  expedition  which  he  already 
meditated  against  the  continent  of  Africa.  The  straits  of  Rhe- 
gium  and  Messina"'  are  twelve  miles  in  length,  and  in  the 
narrowest  passage  about  one  mile  and  a  half  broad ;  and  the 
fabulous  monsters  of  the  deep,  the  rocks  of  Scylla  and  the 
whirlpool  of  Charybdis,  could  terrify  none  but  the  most  timid 
and  unskilful  mariners.  Yet  as  soon  as  the  first  division  of  the 
Goths  had  embarked,  a  sudden  tempest  arose,  which  sank  or 
scattered  many  of  the  transports.  Their  courage  was  daunted 
by  the  terrors  of  a  new  element ;  and  the  whole  design  was 
defeated  by  the  premature  death  of  Alaric,  which  fixed,  after 
a  sliort  illness,  the  fatal  term  of  his  conquests.  The  ferocious 
character  of  the  barbarians  was  displayed  in  the  funeral  of  a 
hero  whose  valor  and  fortune  they  celebrated  with  mournful 
applause.  By  the  labor  of  a  captive  multitude  they  forcibly 
diverted  the  course  of  the  Busentinus,*  a  small  river  that 
washes  the  walls  of  Consentia.  The  royal  sepulchre,  adorned 
with  the  splendid  spoils  and  trophies  of  Eome,  was  construct- 
ed in  the  vacant  bed ;  the  waters  were  then  restored  to  their 
natural  channel ;  and  the  secret  spot  where  the  remains  of  Al- 
aric had  been  deposited  was  forever  concealed  by  the  inhuman 
massacre  of  the  prisoners  who  had  been  employed  to  execute 
the  work."* 

*"  For  the  perfect  description  of  the  Strnits  of  Messina,  Scylla,  Charybdis,  etc., 
see  Cluveriiis  (Ital.  Antiq.  1.  iv.  p.  1293,  and  Sicilia  Antiq.  1.  i.  p.  60-7*>),  who  had 
diligently  studied  the  ancients  and  surveyed  with  a  curious  eye  the  actual  face  of 
the  country. 

»"  Joraandes,  De  Reb.  Get.  c.  30,  p.  654  [p.  87,  edit  Lugd.  B.  1597]. 


*  This  river  is  now  called  the  Busento:  the  ancient  name  is  variouslv  written 
Basentus,  Basentins,  and  Bnzentinus.  Busentinus  in  the  text  seems  to  be  a  mis- 
take.    b)ee  Smith's  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Rom.  Geogr.  vol.  i.  p.  656. — S. 
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The  personal  animosities  and  hereditary  feuds  of  the  barba- 
rians were  suspended  by  the  strong  necessity  of  their  affairs ; 
and  the  brave  Adolphus,  the  brother-in-law  of  the 
Kiog^of°the  deceased  monarch,  was  unanimously  elected  to  suc- 
.ciudet.'a''""  cccd  to  hls  throuc.  The  character  and  political 
ihe  empire,  systcm  of  the  ucw  king  of  the  Goths  may  be  best 
iniooaai.  undcrstood  from  his  own  conversation  with  an  il- 
lustrious citizen  of  Narbonne,  who  afterwards,  in  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  related  it  to  St.  Jerome,  in  the 
presence  of  the  historian  Orosius.  "  In  the  full  confidence  of 
valor  and  victory,  I  once  aspired  "  (said  Adolphus)  "  to  change 
the  face  of  the  universe  ;  to  obliterate  the  name  of  Rome ;  to 
erect  on  its  ruins  the  dominion  of  the  Goths ;  and  to  acquire, 
like  Augustus,  the  immortal  fame  of  the  founder  of  a  new  em- 
pire. By  repeated  experiments  I  was  gradually  convinced 
that  laws  are  essentially  necessary  to  maintain  and  regulate  a 
^ell-constituted  state;  and  that  the  fierce,  un tractable  humor 
•of  the  Goths  was  incapable  of  bearing  the  salutary  yoke  of 
Jaws  and  civil  government.  From  that  moment  I  proposed 
to  myself  a  different  object  of  glory  and  ambition ;  and  it  is 
now  my  sincere  wish  that  the  gratitude  of  future  ages  should 
acknowledge  the  merit  of  a  stranger  who  employed  the  sword 
•of  the  Goths,  not  to  subvert,  but  to  restore  and  maintain,  the 
prosperity  of  the  Roman  empire."  *"  With  these  pacific  views, 
the  successor  of  Alaric  suspended  the  operations  of  war,  and 
seriously  negotiated  with  the  imperial  court  a  treaty  of  friend- 
ship and  alliance.  It  was  the  interest  of  the  ministers  of  Hono- 
rius,  who  were  now  released  from  the  obligation  of  their  ex- 
travagant oath,  to  deliver  Italy  from  the  intolerable  weight 
of  the  Gothic  powers ;  and  they  readily  accepted  their  service 
against  the  tyrants  and  barbarians  who  infested  the  provinces 
beyond  the  Alps."*     Adolphus,  assuming  the  character  of  a 

*"  Orosins,  1.  vii.  c.  48,  p.  584,  585.  He  was  sent  by  St.  Aitg^istine,  in  the  yenr 
415,  from  Africa  to  Palestine,  to  visit  St.  Jerome  and  to  consult  with  liim  on  the 
subject  of  the  Pelagian  controversy. 

"'  Jomandes  supposes,  without  much  probability,  that  Adolphus  visited  and 
plundered  Rome  a  second  time  (*^  more  locustarnro  erasit'*).  Yet  he  agrees  with 
Orosius  in  supposing  that  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  between  the  Gothic  prince 
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Roman  general,  directed  his  march  from  the  extremity  of  Cam- 
pania to  the  southern  provinces  of  Gaul.  His  troops,  either 
by  force  or  agreement,  immediately  occupied  the  cities  of  Nar- 
bonne,  Toulouse,  and  Bordeaux ;  and  though  they  were  re- 
pulsed by  Count  Boniface  from  the  walls  of  Mareeilles,  they 
soon  extended  ^their  quarters  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
ocean.  The  oppressed  provincials  might  exclaim  that  the  mis- 
erable remnant  which  the  enemy  had  spared  was  cruelly  rav- 
ished by  their  pretended  allies  ;  yet  some  specious  colors  were 
not  wanting  to  palliate  or  justify  the  violence  of  the  Goths. 
The  cities  of  Gaul  which  they  attacked  might  perhaps  be  con- 
sidered as  in  a  state  of  rebellion  against  the  government  of 
Honorius :  the  articles  of  the  treaty  or  the  secret  instructions 
of  the  court  might  sometimes  be  alleged  in  favor  of  the  seem- 
ing usurpations  of  Adolphus  ;  and  the  guilt  of  any  irregular, 
unsuccessful  act  of  hostility  might  always  be  imputed,  with  an 
appearance  of  truth,  to  the  ungovernable  spirit  of  a  barbarian 
host  impatient  of  peace  or  discipline.  The  luxury  of  Italy 
had  been  less  effectual  to  soften  the  temper  than  to  relax  the 
courage  of  the  Goths ;  and  they  had  imbibed  the  vices,  with- 
out imitating  the  arts  and  institutions,  of  civilized  society.*" 

The  professions  of  Adolphus  were  probably  sincere,  and  his 
attachment  to  the  cause  of  the  republic  was  secured  by  the  as- 
cendant which  a  Koman  princess  had  acquired  over 
withPiacidia.  the  heart  and  understanding  of  the  barbarian  king. 
Placidia,*"  the  daughter  of  the  great  Theodosius 
and  of  Galla,  his  second  wife,  had  received  a  royal  education 
in  the  palace  of  Constantinople ;  but  the  eventful  story  of  her 
life  is  connected  with  the  revolutions  which  agitated  the  West- 
ern empire  under  the  reign  of  her  brother  Honorius.  When 
Eome  was  first  invested  by  the  arms  of  Alaric,  Placidia,  who 

and  Honorias.  See  Oros.  I.  tii.  c.  43,  p.  684,  585.  Jornandes,  De  Reb.  Geticis, 
c.  3 1 ,  p.  654,  655  [p.  88,  edit.  Lngd.  B.  ]. 

'"*  The  retreat  of  the  Goths  from  Italy  and  their  first  transactions  in  Ganl  are 
dark  and  doubtful.  I  have  derived  ranch  assistance  from  Mascon  (Hist,  of  the 
Ancient  Germans,  1.  viii.  c.  29,  35,  36,  37),  who  has  illnstrated  and  connected  the 
broken  chronicles  and  fragments  of  the  times. 

'"  See  an  acconnt  of  Placidia  in  Ducange,  Fam.  Byzant.  p.  72  ;  and  Tillemont, 
Hist  des  Empereors.  tom.  v.  p.  260,  886,  etc.,  tom.  vi.  p.  240. 
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was  then  about  twenty  years  of  age,  resided  in  the  city  ;  and 
her  ready  consent  to  the  death  of  her  cousin  Serena  has  a 
cruel  and  ungrateful  appearance,  which,  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  action,  may  be  aggravated  or  excused  by 
the  consideration  of  her  tender  age.*"  The  victorious  barba- 
rians detained,  either  as  a  hostage  or  a  captive,"*  the  sister  of 
Honorius ;  but  while  she  was  exposed  to  the  disgrace  of  fol- 
lowing round  Italy  the  motions  of  a  Gothic  camp,  she  experi- 
enced, however,  a  decent  and  respectful  treatment.  The  au- 
thority of  Jomandes,  who  praises  the  beauty  of  Placidia,  may 
perhaps  be  counterbalanced  by  the  silence,  the  expressive  si- 
lence, of  her  flatterers  ;  yet  the  splendor  of  her  birth,  the  bloom 
of  youth,  the  elegance  of  manners,  and  the  dexterous  insinua- 
tion which  she  condescended  to  employ  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  the  mind  of  Adolphus,  and  the  Gothic  king  aspired 
to  call  himself  the  brother  of  the  emperor.  The  ministers  of 
Honorius  rejected  with  disdain  the  proposal  of  an  alliance  so 
injurious  to  every  sentiment  of  Roman  pride,  and  repeatedly 
urged  the  restitution  of  Placidia  as  an  indispensable  condition 
of  the  treaty  of  peace.  But  the  daughter  of  Theodosius  sub- 
mitted without  reluctance  to  the  desires  of  the  conqueror,  a 
young  and  valiant  prince,  who  yielded  to  Alaric  in  loftiness 
of  stature,  but  who  excelled  in  the  more  attractive  qualities  of 
grace  and  beauty.     The  marriage  of  Adolphus  and  Placidia"* 

*»*  Zosim.  1.  V.  [c.  38]  p.  350. 

*"  Zosim.  1.  vi.  [c.  12]  p.  383.  Orosius  (1.  vii.  c.  40,  p.  576)  and  the  chronicles 
of  Marcellinus  and  Idntius  seem  to  suppose  that  the  Goths  did  not  caiTj  awaj 
Placidia  till  after  the  Inst  siege  of  Rome. 

^^  See  the  pictures  of  Adolphus  and  Placidia,  and  the  account  of  their  marriage, 
in  Jomandes,  De  Reb.  Gcticis,  c.  31,  p.  654,  G55  [p.  88,  edit.  Lugd.  B.].  With  re- 
gard to  the  place  where  the  nuptials  were  stipulated,  or  consummated,  or  celebrat- 
ed, the  MSS.  of  Jomandes  vnry  between  two  neighboring  cities,  Forli  and  Imola 
(Forum  Livii  and  Forum  Cornelii).»  It  is  fnir  and  easy  to  reconcile  the  Gothic 
historian  with  Olympiodorus  (see  Mascon,  1.  viii.  c.  36);  but  Tillemont  grows 
peevish,  and  swears  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  try  to  conciliate  Jomandes  with 
any  good  auihors. 

»  The  statement  of  Olympiodorus  (ap.  Phot.  p.  59,  edit.  Bekk.)  and  of  Idatias 
(Chron.  ad  Ann.  Honorii  xx.)  that  the  marriage  was  solemnised  at  Narbonne  is 
to  be  preferred  to  that  of  Jomandes,  a  much  later  writer.  See  Aschbach,  Gesch. 
der  Westgothen,  p.  101. — S. 
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was  consummated  before  the  Goths  retired  from  Italy ;  and 
the  solemn,  perhaps  the  anniversary,  day  of  their  nuptials  was 
afterwards  celebrated  in  the  house  of  Ingenuus,  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  citizens  of  Narbonne,  in  Gaul.  The  bride,  at- 
tired and  adorned  like  a  Roman  empress,  was  placed  on  a 
throne  of  state  ;  and  the  King  of  the  Goths,  who  assumed  on 
this  occasion  the  Roman  habit,  contented  himself  with  a  less 
honorable  seat  by  her  side.  The  nuptial  gift  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  his  nation,*"  was  offered  to  Placidia  con- 
sisted of  the  rare  and  magnificent  spoils  of  her  country.  Fifty 
beautiful  youths,  in  silken  robes,  carried  a  basin  in  each  hand  j 
and  one  of  these  basins  was  filled  with  pieces  of  gold,  the  other 
with  precious  stones  of  an  inestimable  value.  Attalus,  so  long 
the  sport  of  fortune  and  of  the  Goths,  was  appointed  to  lead 
the  chorus  of  the  hymeneal  song ;  and  the  degraded  emperor 
might  aspire  to  the  praise  of  a  skilful  musician.  The  barba- 
rians enjoyed  the  insolence  of  their  triumph ;  and  the  provin- 
cials rejoiced  in  this  alliance,  which  tempered,  by  the  mild 
influence  of  love  and  reason,  the  fierce  spirit  of  their  Gothic 
lord."' 

The  hundred  basins  of  gold  and  gems  presented  to  Placidia 
at  her  nuptial  feast  formed  an  inconsiderable  portion  of  the 
The  Gothic  Gothic  trcasurcs,  of  which  some  extraordinary  spec- 
treasures.  iniens  may  be  selected  from  the  history  of  the  suc- 
cessors of  Adolphus.  Many  curious  and  costly  ornaments  of 
pure  gold,  enriched  with  jewels,  were  found  in  their  palace  of 
Narbonne  when  it  was  pillaged  in  the  sixth  century  by  the 


"'  The  Visigoths  (the  subjects  of  Adolphus)  restrained  by  subsequent  laws  the 
prodigality  of  conjugal  love.  It  was  illegal  for  a  husband  to  make  any  gift  or  wjt- 
tlement  for  the  benefit  of  his  wife  during  the  first  year  of  their  mamage ;  and  his 
liberality  could  not  at  any  time  exceed  the  tenth  part  of  his  property.  The  Lom- 
bards were  somewhat  more  indulgent :  they  allowed  the  morgingcap  immediately 
after  the  wedding  night ;  and  this  famous  gift,  the  reward  of  virginity,  might 
equal  the  fourth  part  of  the  husband  s  substance.  Some  cautious  maidens,  indeed, 
were  wise  enough  to  stipulate  beforehand  a  present  which  they  were  too  sure  of 
not  deserving.  See  Montesquieu,  Esprit  des  Loix,  1.  xix.  c.  25.  Muratori,  delle 
Antichitk  Italiane,  tom.  i.  Dissertazione  xx.  p.  2i8. 

^*"  We  owe  the  curious  detail  of  this  nuptial  feast  to  the  historian  Olympiodorus, 
ap.  FhoUum,  p.  185, 188  [p.  59,  edit.  Bekk.]. 
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Franks :  sixty  cups  or  chalices ;  fifteen  patens^  or  plates,  for 
the  use  of  the  communion ;  twenty  boxes,  or  cases,  to  hold 
the  books  of  the  Gospels.  This  consecrated  wealth"*  was  dis- 
tributed by  the  son  of  Clovis  among  the  churches  of  his  do- 
minions, and  his  pious  liberality  seems  to  upbraid  some  former 
sacrilege  of  the  Goths.  They  possessed,  with  more  security 
of  conscience,  the  famous  miaaorium^  or  great  dish  for  the 
service  of  the  table,  of  massy  gold,  of  the  weight  of  five  hun- 
dred pounds,  and  of  far  superior  value,  from  the  precious 
stones,  the  exquisite  workmanship,  and  the  tradition  that  it 
had  been  presented  by  Aetius,  the  patrician,  to  Torismond, 
King  of  the  Goths.  One  of  the  successors  of  Torismond  pur- 
chased the  aid  of  the  French  monarch  by  the  promise  of  this 
magnificent  gift.  When  he  was  seated  on  the  throne  of  Spain, 
he  delivered  it  with  reluctance  to  the  ambassadors  of  Dago- 
bert ;  despoiled  them  on  the  road ;  stipulated,  after  a  long  ne- 
gotiation, tlie  inadequate  ransom  of  two  hundred  thousand 
pieces  of  gold ;  and  preserved  the  iniasorium  as  the  pride  of 
the  Gothic  treasury.*"  When  that  treasury,  after  the  con- 
quest of  Spain,  was  plundered  by  the  Arabs,  they  admired  and 
they  have  celebrated  another  object  still  more  remarkable — a 
table  of  considerable  size,  of  one  single  piece  of  solid  emer- 
ald,"* encircled  with  three  rows  of  fine  pearls,  supported  by 

"•  See  in  the  great  collection  of  the  Historians  of  France  by  Dora  Bouquet,  torn. 
ii.  Greg.  Turonens.  1.  iii.  c.  10,  p.  191.  Gesta  Regum  Francorum,  c.  23,  p.  557. 
The  anonymous  writer,  with  an  ignorance  worthy  of  his  times,  supposes  that  tliese 
instruments  of  Christian  woi-ship  had  belonged  to  the  temple  of  Solomon.*  If  he 
has  any  meaning,  it  must  be  that  they  were  found  in  the  sack  of  liome. 

*^  Consult  the  following  original  testimonies  in  the  Historians  of  France,  tom. 
ii.  Fredogarii  Scholastici  Chron.  c.  73,  p.  441.  Fredegar.  Fragment,  iii.  p.  463. 
Gesta  liegis  Dagobert.  c.  29,  p.  587.  The  accession  of  Sisenand  to  the  throne  of 
Spain  happened  a.d.  631.  The  200,000  pieces  of  gold  were  appropriated  by  Da- 
gobert  to  the  foundation  of  the  Church  of  St.  Denys. 

"*  Tlie  president  Goguet  (Origine  des  Loix,etc.,  tom.  ii.p.  239)  is  of  opinion 
that  the  stupendous  pieces  of  emerald,  the  statues  and  columns  which  antiquity  has 


*  Procopins  explains  the  manner  in  which  these  precious  vases  found  their  way 
into  Gaul.  They  were  the  spoils  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  brought  from  Jerusa- 
lem by  the  Romans,  and  which  Alaric  carried  otF  when  he  captured  Rome  (Bell. 
Goth.  i.  12,  tom.  ii.  p.  67,  edit.  Bonn).  It  is  strange  that  Gibbon  should  have  over- 
looked this  passage ;  since  in  ch.  xxxviii.  of  his  History  he  frequently  quotes  this 
chapter  of  Procopius. — S. 
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three  hundred  and  sixty-five  feet  of  gems  and  massy  gold,  and 
estimated  at  the  price  of  five  hundred  thousand  pieces  of 
gold.*"  Some  portion  of  the  Gothic  treasures  might  be  the 
gift  of  friendship  or  the  tribute, of  obedience;  but  the  far 
greater  part  had  been  the  fruits  of  war  and  rapine,  the  spoils 
of  the  empire,  and  perhaps  of  Rome. 

After  the  deliverance  of  Italy  from  the  oppression  of  tlie 
Goths,  some  secret  counsellor  was  permitted,  amidst  the  fac- 
Law8  for  the  tions  of  the  palacc,  to  heal  the  wounds  of  that  af- 
mid^Ronle!^^  flictcd  country.*"  By  a  wise  and  humane  regula- 
A.D.4i(MiT.  tion,  the  eight  provinces  which  had  been  the  most 
deeply  injured  —  Cauipauia,  Tuscany,  Picenum,  Samnium, 
Apulia,  Calabria,  Bruttium,  and  Lucania — obtained  an  indul- 
gence of  five  years ;  the  ordinary  tribute  was  reduced  to  one 
fifth,  and  even  that  fifth  was  destined  to  restore  and  support 
the  useful  institution  of  the  public  posts.  By  another  law,  the 
lands  which  had  been  left  without  inhabitants  or  cultivation 
were  granted,  with  some  diminution  of  taxes,  to  the  neighbors 
who  should  occupy  or  the  strangers  who  should  solicit  them ; 
and  the  new  possessors  were  secured  against  the  future  claims 
of  the  fugitive  proprietors.  About  the  same  time  a  general 
amnesty  was  published  in  the  name  of  Honorius,  to  abolish 
the  guilt  and  memory  of  all  the  involuntary  offences  which 
had  been  committed  by  his  unhappy  subjects  during  the  term 
of  the  public  disorder  and  calamity.  A  decent  and  respectful 
attention  was  paid  to  the  restoration  of  the  capital ;  the  citi- 
zens were  encouraged  to  rebuild  the  edifices  which  had  been 
destroyed  or  damaged  by  hostile  fire ;  and  extraordinary  sup- 
plies of  corn  were  imported  from  the  coast  of  Africa.     The 

placed  in  Egypt,  at  Gndes,  nt  Constantinople,  were  in  reality  artificial  composi- 
tions of  colored  glass.  The  fumoiis  emernld  dish  which  is  shown  at  Genoa  is  sup- 
posed to  countenance  the  suspicion. 

"*  Klmacin.  Hist.  Saracenica,  1.  i.  p.  85 ;  Roderic.  Tolet.  Hist.  Arab.  c.  9.  Car- 
donne,  Hist,  de  I'Afrique  et  de  I'Espagne  sous  lea  Araben,  torn.  i.  p.  83.  It  was 
called  the  Table  of  Solomon,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Orientals,  who  as- 
cribe to  that  prince  every  ancient  work  of  knowledge  or  magnificence. 

***  His  three  laws  are  inserted  in  the  Theodosian  Code,  1.  xi.  tit.  xxviii.  leg.  7 ; 
1.  xiii.  tit.  xi.  leg.  12 ;  1.  xv.  tit.  xiv.  leg.  14.  The  expressions  of  the  last  are  very 
remai'kable,  since  they  contain  not  only  a  pardon,  but  an  apology. 
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crowds  that  so  lately  fled  before  the  sword  of  the  barbarians 
were  soon  recalled  by  the  hopes  of  plenty  and  pleasure ;  and 
Albinus,  Pinjef ect  of  Rome,  informed  the  court,  with  some  anx- 
iety and  surprise,  that  in  a  single  day  he  had  taken  an  account 
of  the  arrival  of  fourteen  thousand  strangers."*  In  less  than 
seven  years  the  vestiges  of  the  Gothic  invasion  were  almost  ob- 
literated, and  the  city  appeared  to  resume  its  former  splendor 
and  tranquillity.  The  venerable  matron  replaced  her  crown  of 
laurel,  which  had  been  ruffled  by  the  storms  of  war,  and  was 
still  amused  in  the  last  moment  of  her  decay  with  the  proph- 
ecies of  revenge,  of  victory,  and  of  eternal  dominion.*** 

This  apparent  tranquillity  was  soon  disturbed  by  the  ap- 
proach of  a  hostile  armament  from  the  country  which  aflford- 
Revoit  aud  ^^  ^^^^  daily  subsistence  of  the  Roman  people.  He- 
H/raciian.  racllan,  Coubt  of  Africa,  who,  under  the  most  diffi- 
AfrV(».**'  cult  and  distressful  circumstances,  had  supported 
A.ii.413.  ^,jj.j^  active  loyalty  the  cause  of  Honorius,  was 
tempted  in  the  year  of  his  consulship  to  assume  the  character 
of  a  rebel  and  the  title  of  emperor.  The  ports  of  Africa  were 
immediately  filled  with  the  naval  forces  at  the  head  of  which 
he  prepared  to  invade  Italy  ;  and  his  fleet,  when  it  cast  anchor 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  indeed  surpassed  the  fleets  of  Xerx- 
es and  Alexander  if  all  the  vessels,  including  the  royal  galley 
and  the  smallest  boat,  did  actually  amount  to  the  incredible 
number  of  three  thousand  two  hundred."*    Yet  with  such  an 

"*  Olympiodoras  ap.  Phot.  p.  188  [p.  59,  edit.  Bekk.].  Philostorgins  (1-  xii.  c.  h) 
observes  that  when  Honorius  made  his  triumphal  entry,  he  encouraged  the  Ro- 
mans,  with  his  hand  and  voice  (x^ipi  Koi  yXc^rry),  to  rebuild  their  city  ;  and  the 
Chronicle  of  Prosper  commends  Heraclian,  "  qui  in  Kumnnce  urbis  reparationem 
strenuum  exhibuenit  ministerium." 

*^^  The  date  of  the  voyage  of  Claudius  Kntilius  Numatinnns  is  clogged  with  some 
difficulties ;  but  Scaliger  hns  deduced  from  astronomical  characters  that  he  left 
Rome  the  24th  of  September,  and  embarked  at  Porto  the  9th  of  October,  a.d. 
416.  See  Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Empereurs,  tom.  v.  p.  820.  In  this  poetical  Itiner- 
ary, Rutilius  (1.  i.  115,  etc.)  addresses  Rome  in  a  high  strain  of  congratulation : 

Erige  ciinales  lauros,  seniumque  sacrati 
Verticil  in  virides,  Koma,  recinge  comas,  etc. 

"•  Orosius  composed  his  history  in  Africa  only  two  years  after  the  event ;  yet 
his  authority  seems  to  be  overbalanced  by  the  improbability  of  the  fact.  The 
Chronicle  of  Marcellinus  gives  Heraclian  700  ships  and  3000  men :  the  latter  of 
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armament,  which  might  have  subverted  or  restored  the  great- 
est empires  of  the  earth,  the  African  usurper  made  a  very 
faint  and  feeble  impression  on  the  provinces  of  his  rival.  As 
he  marched  from  the  port  along  the  road  which  leads  to  the 
gates  of  Rome,  he  was  encountered,  terrified,  and  routed  by 
one  of  the  imperial  captains ;  and  the  lord  of  this  mighty  host, 
deserting  his  fortune  and  his  friends,  ignominiously  fled  with 
a  single  ship.'*'  When  Heracllan  landed  in  the  harbor  of  Car- 
thage, he  found  that  the  whole  province,  disdaining  such  an  un- 
worthy ruler,  had  returned  to  their  allegiance.  The  rebel  was 
beheaded  in  the  ancient  temple  of  Memory,  his  consulship  was 
abolished,"'  and  the  remains  of  his  private  fortune,  not  ex- 
ceeding the  moderate  sum  of  four  thousand  pounds  of  gold, 
were  granted  to  the  brave  Constantius,  who  had  already  de- 
fended the  throne  which  he  afterwards  shared  with  his  feeble 
sovereign.  Honorius  viewed  with  supine  indiflEerence  the  ca- 
lamities of  Rome  and  Italy,""  but  the  rebellious  attempts  of 
AttalDs  and  Heraclian  against  his  personal  safety  awakened 
for  a  moment  the  torpid  instinct  of  his  nature.  He  was  prob- 
ably ignorant  of  the  causes  and  events  which  preserved  him 
from  these  impending  dangers ;  and,  as  Italy  was  no  longer 
invaded  by  any  foreign  or  domestic  enemies,  he  peaceably  ex- 
isted in  the  palace  of  Ravenna,  while  the  tyrants  beyond  the 
Alps  were  repeatedly  vanquished  in  the  name  and  by  the  lieu- 
tenants of  the  son  of  Theodosius.***    In  the  course  of  a  busy 


these  numbers  is  ridiculously  corrupt;  but  the  former  would  please  me  very 
much. 

'^^  The  Chronicle  of  Idatius  affirms,  without  the  least  appearance  of  truth,  that 
he  advanced  as  far  as  Otriculnm,  in  Umbria,  where  he  was  overthrown  in  a  great 
battle  with  the  loss  of  fifty  thousand  men. 

**"  See  Cod.  Theod.  1.  xv.  tit.  xiv.  leg.  13.  The  legal  acts  performed  in  his  name, 
even  the  manumission  of  slaves,  were  declared  invalid  till  they  had  been  formally 
re|>eated. 

'*'  I  have  disdained  to  mention  a  very  foolish,  and  probably  a  false  report  (Pro- 
cop,  de  Bell.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  2  [torn.  i.  p.  816,  edit.  Bonn]),  that  Honorius  was 
alarmed  by  the  loss  of  Rome  till  he  undei-stood  that  it  was  not  a  favorite  chicken 
of  that  name,  but  onfy  the  capital  of  the  world,  which  had  been  lost.  Yet  even 
this  story  is  some  evidence  of  the  public  opinion. 

^**  The  materials  for  the  lives  of  all  these  tyrants  are  taken  from  six  contem- 
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and  interesting  narrative,  I  miglit  possibly  forget  to  mention 
the  death  of  such  a  prince,  and  I  shall  therefore  take  the  pre- 
caution of  observing  in  this  place  that  he  survived  the  last 
siege  of  Rome  about  thirteen  years. 

The  usurpation  of  Constantine,  who  received  the  purple 
from  the  legions  of  Britain,  had  been  successful,  and  seemed 
Revolutions  ^^  ^^  sccurc.  His  title  was  acknowledged  from  the 
spSn"*  *""*  Wall  of  Antoninus  to  the  Columns  of  Hercules,  and, 
A.U.401M18.  jjj  ^Yie  midst  of  the  public  disorder,  he  shared  the 
dominion  and  the  plunder  of  Gaul  and  Spain  with  the  tribes 
of  barbarians  whose  destructive  progress  was  no  longer  checked 
by  the  Rhine  or  Pyrenees.  Stained  with  the  blood  of  the  kins- 
men of  Honorius,  he  extorted  from  the  court  of  Ravenna, 
with  which  he  secretly  corresponded,  the  ratification  of  his 
rebellious  claims.  Constantine  engaged  himself  by  a  solemn 
promise  to  deliver  Italy  from  the  Goths,  advanced  as  far  as 
the  banks  of  the  Po,  and,  after  alarming  rather  than  assisting 
his  pusillanimous  ally,  hastily  returned  to  the  palace  of  'Aries, 
to  celebrate  with  intemperate  luxury  his  vain  and  ostentatious 
triumph.  But  this  transient  prosperity  was  soon  interrupted 
and  destroyed  by  the  revolt  of  Count  Gerontins,  the  bravest 
of  his  generals,  who,  during  the  absence  of  his  son  Constans, 
a  prince  already  invested  with  the  imperial  purple,  had  been 
left  to  command  in  the  provinces  of  Spain.  For  some  reason 
of  which  we  are  ignorant,  Gerontius,  instead  of  assuming  the 
diadem,  placed  it  on  the  head  of  his  friend  Maximus,  who 
fixed  his  residence  at  Tarragona,  while  the  active  count  pressed 
forward  through  the  Pyrenees  to  surprise  the  two  emperors 
Constantine  and  Constans  before  they  could  prepare  for  their 
defence.  The  son  was  made  prisoner  at  Vienne,  and  imme- 
diately put  to  death ;  and  the  unfortunate  youth  had  scarcely 


porary  historians,  two  Latins  and  four  Greeks:  Orosius,  1.  vii.  c.  42,  p.  581,  582, 
683 ;  Renatus  Profutunis  Frigeridus,  apud  Gregor.  Turon.  1.  ii.  c.  9,  in  the  Histo- 
rians of  France,  torn.  ii.  p.  165,  166 ;  Zosimus,  1.  vi.  [c.  2]  p.  370,  371 ;  Olympi- 
odoras,  apud  Phot.  p.  180, 181,  184,  185  [p.  57  seq.,  edit.  Bekk.];  Sozomen,  L 
ix.  c.  12, 13,  14, 15;  and  Philostorgins,  1.  xii.  c.  5,  6,  wiih  Godefroy's  Disserta- 
tions, p.  477-481 ;  hesides  tlie  four  Chronicles  of  Prosper  Tyro,  Prosper  of  Aqui- 
tiune,  Idatius,  and  Marcellinas. 
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leisure  to  deplore  the  elevation  of  his  family,  which  had  tempt- 
ed or  compelled  him  sacrilegiously  to  desert  the  peaceful  ob- 
scurity of  the  monastic  life.  The  father  maintained  a  siege 
within  the  walls  of  Aries ;  but  those  walls  must  have  yielded 
to  the  assailants  had  not  the  city  been  unexpectedly  relieved 
by  the  approach  of  an  Italian  army.  The  name  of  Honorius, 
the  proclamation  of  a  lawful  emperor,  astonished  the  contend- 
ing parties  of  the  rebels.  Gerontius,  abandoned  by  his  own 
troops,  escaped  to  the  confines  of  Spain,  and  rescued  his  name 
from  oblivion  by  the  Koman  courage  which  appeared  to  ani- 
mate the  last  moments  of  his  life.  In  the  middle  of  the  night 
a  great  body  of  his  perfidious  soldiers  surrounded  and  attacked 
his  house,  which  he  had  strongly  barricaded.  His  wife,  a  val- 
iant friend  of  the  nation  of  the  Alani,  and  some  faithful  slaves, 
were  still  attached  to  his  person ;  and  he  used  with  so  much 
skill  and  resolution  a  large  magazine  of  darts  and  arrows  that 
above  three  hundred  of  the  assailants  lost  their  lives  in  the 
attempt.  His  slaves,  when  all  the  missile  weapons  were  spent, 
fled  at  the  dawn  of  day ;  and  Gerontius,  if  he  had  not  been 
restrained  by  conjugal  tenderness,  might  have  imitated  their 
example ;  till  the  soldiers,  provoked  by  such  obstinate  resist- 
ance, applied  fire  on  all  sides  to  the  house.  In  this  fatal  ex- 
tremity he  complied  with  the  request  of  his  barbarian  friend 
and  cut  off  his  head.  The  wife  of  Gerontius,  who  conjured 
him  not  to  abandon  her  to  a  life  of  misery  and  disgrace,  eager- 
ly presented  her  neck  to  his  sword ;  and  the  tragic  scene  was 
terminated  by  the  death  of  the  count  himself,  who,  after  three 
ineffectual  strokes,  drew  a  short  dagger  and  sheathed  it  in  his 
heart.*"  The  unprotected  Maximns,  whom  he  had  invested 
with  the  purple,  was  indebted  for  his  life  to  the  contempt  that 
was  entertained  of  his  power  and  abilities.  The  caprice  of 
the  barbarians,  who  ravaged  Spain,  once  more  seated  this  im- 
perial phantom  on  the  throne ;  but  they  soon  resigned  him  to 
the  justice  of  Honorius;  and  the  tyrant  Maximus,  after  he 

**'  The  praises  which  Sozomen  has  bestowed  on  this  net  of  despair  appear  strange 
and  scandalous  in  the  month  of  an  eccle^iasticiil  historian.  He  obsen-es  (p.  379 
[edit.  Cantab.  1720])  that  the  wife  of  Gerontias  was  a  Christian;  and  that  het 
detith  was  worthy  of  her  religion  and  of  immortal  fame. 
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had  been  shown  to  the  people  of  Eavenna  and  Eome,  was 
publicly  executed. 

The  general,  Constantius  was  his  name,  who  raised  by  his 
approach  the  siege  of  Aries  and  dissipated  the  troops  of  Ge- 
character  rontius  was  borii  a  Roman ;  and  this  remarkable 
SffhegeJllmi  distinction  is  strongly  expressive  of  the  decay  of 
conauiititts.  niilitary  spirit  among  the  subjects  of  the  empire. 
The  strength  and  majesty  which  were  conspicuous  in  the  per- 
son of  that  general'"  marked  him  in  the  popular  opinion  as 
a  candidate  worthy  of  the  throne  w^hich  he  afterwards  as- 
cended. In  the  familiar  intercourse  of  private  life  his  man- 
ners were  cheerful  and  engaging;  nor  would  he  sometimes 
disdain,  in  the  license  of  convivial  mirth,  to  vie  with  the  panto- 
mimes themselves  in  the  exercises  of  their  ridiculous  profes- 
sion. But  when  the  trumpet  summoned  him  to  arms ;  when 
he  mounted  his  horse,  and,  bending  down  (for  such  was  his 
singular  practice)  almost  upon  the  neck,  fiercely  rolled  his 
large  animated  eyes  round  the  field,  Constantius  then  struck 
terror  into  his  foes  and  inspired  his  soldiers  with  the  assurance 
of  victory.  He  had  received  from  the  court  of  Eavenna  the 
important  commission  of  extirpating  rebellion  in  the  provinces 
of  the  West ;  and  the  pretended  Emperor  Constantino,  after 
enjoying  a  short  and  anxious  respite,  was  again  besieged  in  his 
capital  by  the  arms  of  a  more  formidable  enemy.  Yet  this 
interval  allowed  time  for  a  successful  negotiation  with  the 
Franks  and  Alemanni ;  and  his  ambassador,  Edobic,  soon  re 
turned  at  the  head  of  an  army  to  disturb  the  operations  of  the 
siege  of  Aries.  The  Eoman  general,  instead  of  expecting  the 
attack  in  his  lines,  boldly,  and  perhaps  wisely,  resolved  to  pass 
the  Ehone  and  to  meet  the  barbarians.  His  measures  w^ere 
conducted  w^ith  so  much  skill  and  secrecy  that,  while  they  en- 
gaged the  infantry  of  Constantius  in  the  front,  they  were  sud- 
denly attacked,  surrounded,  and  destroyed  by  the  cavalry  of  his 

'"  EUog  d^iov  TvpavviSoQ  is  the  expression  of  Olympiodorus,  which  he  seems 
to  have  borrowed  from  jEolus^  a  tragedy  of  Earipides,  of  which  some  fragments 
only  are  now  extant  (Euripid.  Barnes,  torn.  ii.  p.  443,  ver.  38).  This  allusion  may 
prove  that  the  ancient  tragic  poets  were  still  familiar  to  the  Greeks  of  the  fifth 
centnry. 
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lieutenant,  Ulphilas,  who  had  silently  gained  an  advantageous 
post  in  their  rear.  The  remains  of  the  army  of  Edobic  were 
preserved  by  flight  or  submission,  and  their  leader  escaped 
from  the  field  of  battle  to  the  house  of  a  faithless  friend,  who 
too  clearly  understood  that  the  head  of  his  obnoxious  guest 
would  be  an  acceptable  and  lucrative  present  for  the  imperial 
general.  On  this  occasion  Constantius  behaved  with  the  mag- 
nanimity of  a  genuine  Roman.  Subduing  or  suppressing  ev- 
ery sentiment  of  jealousy,  he  publicly  acknowledged  the  merit 
and  services  of  Ulphilas ;  but  he  turned  with  horror  from  the 
assassin  of  Edobic,  and  sternly  intimated  his  commands  that 
the  camp  should  no  longer  be  polluted  by  the  presence  of  an 
ungrateful  wretch  who  had  violated  the  laws  of  f riendsliip  and 
hospitality.  The  usurper,  who  beheld  from  the  walls  of  Aries 
the  ruin  of  his  last  hopes,  was  tempted  to  place  some  confi- 
dence in  so  generous  a  conqueror.  He  required  a  solemn 
promise  for  his  security ;  and  after  receiving,  by  the  imposi- 
tion of  hands,  the  sacred  character  of  a  Christian  presbyter,  he 
ventured  to  open  the  gates  of  the  city.  But  he  soon  experi- 
enced that  the  principles  of  honor  and  integrity,  which  might 
regulate  the  ordinary  conduct  of  Constantius,  were  superseded 
by  the  loose  doctrines  of  political  morality.  The  Roman  gen- 
eral, indeed,  refused  to  sully  his  laurels  with  the  blood  of  Con- 
^  ^  ,  stantine;  but  the  abdicated  emperor  and  his  son 
theneiarper  Julian  Were  scut,  uudcr  a  strong  guard,  into  Italy; 
N^v^M  ^"^  before  they  reached  the  palace  of  Ravenna, 

they  met  the  ministers  of  death. 
At  a  time  when  it  was  universally  confessed  that  almost 
every  man  in  the  empire  was  superior  in  personal  merit  to  the 
Fall  of  the  prfuccs  whom  the  accident  of  their  birth  had  seated 
joviKas!  o^  ^^^  throne,  a  rapid  succession  of  usurpers,  regard- 
Rnd^AtSTrns.  ^^^8  of  the  fate  of  their  predecessors,  still  continued 
A. D. 411-416.  |.Q  arise.  This  mischief  was  peculiarly  felt  in  the 
provinces  of  Spain  and  Gaul,  where  the  principles  of  order 
and  obedience  had  been  extinguished  by  war  and  rebellion. 
Before  Constantino  resigned  the  purple,  and  in  the  fourth 
month  of  the  siege  of  Aries,  intelligence  was  received  in  the 
imperial  camp  that  Jovinus  had  assumed  the  diadem  at  Mentz, 
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in  the  Upper  Germany,  at  the  instigation  of  Goar,  King  of  the 
Alani,  and  of  Gantiarius,  King  of  the  Burgundians ;  and  that 
the  candidate  on  whom  they  had  bestowed  the  empire  ad- 
vanced with  a  formidable  host  of  barbarians  from  the  banks 
of  the  Khine  to  those  of  the  Khone.  Every  circumstance  is 
dark  and  extraordinary  in  the  short  history  of  the  reign  of  Jo- 
vinus.  It  was  natural  to  expect  that  a  brave  and  skilful  gen- 
eral, at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army,  would  have  asserted,  in 
a  field  of  battle,  the  justice  of  the  cause  of  Honorius.  The 
hasty  retreat  of  Constantius  might  be  justified  by  weighty  rea- 
sons; but  he  resigned  without  a  struggle  the  possession  of 
Gaul ;  and  Dardanus,  the  Praetorian  praefect,  is  recorded  as 
the  only  magistrate  who  refused  to  yield  obedience  to  the 
usurper/"  When  the  Goths,  two  yeare  after  the  siege  of 
Eome,  established  their  quarters  in  Gaul,  it  was  natural  to 
suppose  that  their  inclinations  could  be  divided  only  between 
the  Emperor  Honorius,  with  whom  they  had  formed  a  recent 
alliance,  and  the  degraded  Attains,  whom  they  reserved  in 
their  camp  for  the  occasional  purpose  of  acting  the  part  of  a 
musician  or  a  monarch.  Yet  in  a  moment  of  disgust  (for 
which  it  is  not  easy  to  assign  a  cause  or  a  date)  Adolphus  con- 
nected himself  with  the  usurper  of  Gaul ;  and  imposed  on 
Attains  the  ignominious  task  of  negotiating  the  treaty  which 
ratified  his  own  disgrace.  We  are  again  surprised  to  read  that, 
instead  of  considering  the  Gothic  alliance  as  the  firmest  sup- 
port of  his  throne,  Jovinus  npbraided,  in  dark  and  ambiguous 
language,  the  officious  importunity  of  Attains ;  that,  scorning 
the  advice  of  his  great  ally,  he  invested  with  the  purple  his 
brother  Sebastian  ;  and  that  he  most  imprudently  accepted  the 
service  of  Sarus,  when  that  gallant  chief,  the  soldier  of  Hono- 
rius, was  provoked  to  desert  the  court  of  a  prince  who  knew 

*"  Sidonius  Apollinaris  (1.  v.  Epist.  9,  p.  139,  and  Not.  Sirmond.  p.  58),  after 
stigmatizing  the  inconstancy  of  Constantine,  the /acilitif  of  Jovinas,  the  perfidy  of 
Gerontias,  continues  to  observe  that  all  the  vices  of  these  tyrants  were  united  in 
the  person  of  Dardanus.  Yet  the  prsefect  supported  a  respectable  character  in 
the  world,  and  even  in  the  Church ;  held  a  devout  correspondence  with  St.  Au- 
gustine and  St.  Jerome ;  and  was  complimented  by  the  latter  (torn,  iil  p.  66)  with 
the  epithets  of  ^'ChristiaDoram  Nobilissime"  and  **Nobilium  Christianissiroe." 
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not  how  to  reward  or  punish.  Adolphus,  educated  among  a 
race  of  warriors  who  esteemed  the  duty  of  revenge  as  the  most 
precious  and  sacred  portion  of  their  inheritance,  advanced  with 
a  body  of  ten  thousand  Goths  to  encounter  the  hereditary  en- 
emy of  the  House  of  Balti.  He  attacked  Sarus  at  an  unguard- 
ed moment,  when  he  was  accompanied  only  by  eighteen  or 
twenty  of  his  valiant  followers.  United  by  friendship,  ani- 
mated by  despair,  but  at  length  oppressed  by  multitudes,  this 
band  of  heroes  deserved  the  esteem,  without  exciting  the  com- 
passion, of  their  enemies ;  and  the  lion  was  no  sooner  taken 
in  the  toils'"  than  he  was  instantly  despatched.  The  death 
of  Sarus  dissolved  the  loose  alliance  which  Adolphus  still 
maintained  with  the  usurpers  of  Gaul.  He  again  listened  to 
the  dictates  of  love  and  prudence ;  and  soon  satisfied  the  broth- 
er of  Placidia  by  the  assurance  that  he  would  immediately 
transmit  to  the  palace  of  Ravenna  the  heads  of  the  two  ty- 
rants Jovinus  and  Sebastian.  The  King  of  the  Goths  exe- 
cuted his  promise  without  diflBculty  or  delay:  the  helpless 
brothers,  unsupported  by  any  personal  merit,  were  abandoned 
by  their  barbarian  auxiliaries ;  and  the  short  opposition  of  Va- 
lentia  was  expiated  by  the  ruin  of  one  of  the  noblest  cities  of 
Gaul.  The  emperor  chosen  by  the  Roman  senate,  who  had 
been  promoted,  degraded,  insulted,  restored,  again  degraded, 
and  again  insulted,  was  finally  abandoned  to  his  fate ;  but 
when  the  Gothic  king  withdrew  his  protection,  he  was  re- 
strained, by  pity  or  contempt,  from  oflEering  any  violence  to 
the  person  of  Attains.  The  unfortunate  Attains,  who  was  left 
without  subjects  or  allies,  embarked  in  pne  of  the  ports  of 
Spain,  in  search  of  some  secure  and  solitary  retreat ;  but  he 
was  intercepted  at  sea,  conducted  to  the  presence  of  Hono- 

^**  The  expression  may  be  understood  almost  liternlly :  Olympiodorus  says, 
lAoKtc  acLKKoiQ  i^ur/fniffav.  Saccoc  (or  aaKog)^  rony  signify  a  sack  or  a  loose  gar- 
ment ;  and  this  method  of  entangling  and  catching  an  enemy,  ladniis  contortis, 
was  much  practised  by  the  Huns  (Ammian.  xxxi.  2).  **  U  fut  pris  vif  avec  des 
filets  "  is  the  translation  of  Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Kmperenrs,  torn.  v.  p.  608. 

'  Bekker,  in  his  Photius,  rends  <7ockoic«  but  in  the  new  edition  of  the  Byzantines 
he  retains  oaKKoi^,  which  is  translated  scutis,  as  if  they  protected  him  with  their 
shields  in  order  to  take  him  alive.     Photius,  edit,  fiekker,  p.  58.— M. 
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rius,  led  in  triumph  through  the  streets  of  Rome  or  Kavenna, 
and  publicly  exposed  to  the  gazing  multitude,  on  the  second- 
step  of  the  throne  of  his  invincible  conqueror.  The  same 
measure  of  punishment  with  which,  in  the  days  of  his  pros- 
perity, he  was  accused  of  menacing  his  rival  was  inflicted  on 
Attains  himself:  he  was  condemned,  after  the  amputation  of 
two  lingers,  to  a  perpetual  exile  in  the  isle  of  Lipari,  where 
he  was  supplied  with  the  decent  necessaries  of  life.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  reign  of  Honorius  was  undisturbed  by  rebell- 
ion; and  it  may  be  observed  that  in  the  space  of  five  years 
seven  usurpers  had  yielded  to  the  fortune  of  a  prince  who 
was  himself  incapable  either  of  counsel  or  of  action. 

The  situation  of  Spain,  separated  on  all  sides  from  the  ene- 
mies of  Rome  by  the  sea,  by  the  mountains,  and  by  interme- 
diate provinces,  had  secured  the  long  tranquillity  of 
Hpaiu  by  the  that  rcmotc  and  sequestered  country ;  and  we  may 
uaiP,Aiau!',  obscrvc,  as  a  sure  symptom  of  domestic  liappiness, 
A.i».4(».  that,  in  a  period  of  four  hundred  ye^irs,  Spain  fur- 
nished very  few  materials  to  the  history  of  the  Ro- 
man empire.  The  footsteps  of  the  barbarians,  who,  in  the 
reign  of  Gallienus,  had  penetrated  beyond  the  Pyrenees,  were 
soon  obliterated  by  the  return  of  peace;  and  in  the  fourth 
century  of  the  Christian  era. the  cities  of  Emerita  or  Merida, 
of  Corduba,  Seville,  Bracara,  and  Tarragona,  were  numbered 
with  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Roman  world.  The  various 
plenty  of  the  animal,  the  vegetable,  and  the  mineral  kingdoms 
was  improved  and  manufactured  by  the  skill  of  an  industri- 
ous people ;  and  the  peculiar  advantages  of  naval  stores  con- 
tributed to  support  an  extensive  and  profitable  trade.'"  The 
arts  and  sciences  flourished  under  the  protection  of  the  em- 
perors ;  and  if  the  character  of  the  Spaniards  was  enfeebled  by 

"•  Without  Tecnrring  to  the  more  ancient  writers,  I  shall  quote  three  respectnble 
testimonies  wiiich  belong  to  the  fourth  and  seventh  centuries — the  Expositio  To- 
tius  Mundi  (p.  16,  in  the  third  volume  of  Hudson's  Minor  Geographers),  Ausonius, 
(de  Claris  Urbibus,  p.  242,  edit.  Toll.),  and  Isidore  of  Seville  (Pr«fat.  ad  Chron. 
ap.  Grotium,  Hist.  Goth.  p.  707).  Many  particulars  relative  to  the  fertility  and 
trade  of  Spain  may  be  found  in  Nonnius,  Hispania  Illastrata,  and  in  Huet,  Hist, 
du  Commerce  des  Anciens,  ch.  40,  p.  228-234. 
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peace  and  servitude,  the  hostile  approach  of  the  Germans,  who 
had  spread  terror  and  desolation  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Pyr- 
enees, seemed  to  rekindle  some  sparks  of  military  ardor.  As 
long  as  the  defence  of  the  mountains  was  intrusted  to  the 
hardy  and  faithful  militia  of  the  country,  they  successfully  re- 
pelled the  frequent  attempts  of  the  barbarians.  But  no  sooner 
had  the  national  troops  been  compelled  to  resign  their  post  to 
the  Honorian  bands  in  the  service  of  Constantine  than  the 
gates  of  Spain  were  treacherously  betrayed  to  the  public  ene- 
my, about  ten  months  before  the  sack  of  Rome  by  the  Goths."* 
The  consciousness  of  guilt  and  the  thirst  of  rapine  prompted 
the  mercenary  guards  of  the  Pyrenees  to  desert  their  station ; 
to  invite  the  arms  of  the  Siievi,  the  Vandals,  and  the  Alani ; 
and  to  swell  the  torrent  which  was  poured  with  irresistible 
violence  from  the  frontiers  of  Gaul  to  the  Sea  of  Africa.  The 
misfortunes  of  Spain  may  be  described  in  the  language  of  its 
most  eloquent  historian,  who  has  concisely  expressed  the  pas- 
sionate, and  perhaps  exaggerated,  declamations  of  contempo- 
rary writers.'"  "  The  irruption  of  these  nations  was  followed 
by  the  most  dreadful  calamities ;  as  the  barbarians  exercised 
their  indiscriminate  cruelty  on  the  fortunes  of  the  Romans 
and  the  Spaniards,  and  ravaged  with  equal  fury  the  cities  and 
the  open  country.  The  progress  of  famine  reduced  the  mis- 
erable inhabitants  to  feed  on  the  flesh  of  their  fellow-creat- 
ures; and  even  the  wild  beasts,  who  multiplied  without  con- 
trol in  the  desert,  were  exasperated  by  the  taste  of  blood  and 
the  impatience  of  hunger  boldly  to  attack  and  devour  their 
human  prey.  Pestilence  soon  appeared,  the  inseparable  com- 
panion of  famine ;  a  large  proportion  of  the  people  was  swept 
away;  and  the  groans  of  the  dying  excited  only  the  envy  of 
their  surviving  friends.  At  length  the  barbarians,  satiated 
with  carnage  and  rapine,  and  afflicted  by  the  contagious  evils 

*••  The  date  is  accurately  fixed  in  the  Fa«ti  and  the  Chronicle  of  Idatius.  Oro- 
sias  (1-  ^"*  c.  40,  p.  578)  imputes  the  loss  of  Spain  to  the  treachery  of  the  Hono- 
rians;  while  Sozomen  (1.  ix.  c.  12)  accuses  only  their  negligence. 

^^^  Idatius  wishes  to  apply  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  to  these  national  calami- 
ties, and  is  therefore  obliged  to  accommodate  the  circumstances  of  the  event  to  the 
terms  of  the  prediction. 

m.— 28 
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which  they  themselves  had  introduced,  fixed  their  permanent 
seats  in  the  depopulated  country.  The  ancient  Galicia,  whose 
limits  included  the  kingdom  of  Old  Castile,  was  divided  be- 
tween the  Suevi  and  the  Vandals ;  the  Alani  were  scattered 
over  the  provinces  of  Carthagena  and  Lusitania,  from  the  Med- 
iterranean to  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  and  the  fruitful  territory  of 
Baatica  was  allotted  to  the  Silingi,  another  branch  of  the  Van- 
dalic  nation.  After  regulating  this  partition,  the  conquerors 
contracted  with  their  new  subjects  some  reciprocal  engage- 
ments of  protection  and  obedience :  the  lands  were  again  cul- 
tivated ;  and  the  towns  and  villages  were  again  occupied  by  a 
captive  people.  The  greatest  part  of  the  Spaniards  was  even 
disposed  to  prefer  this  new  condition  of  poverty  and  barbar- 
ism to  the  severe  oppressions  of  the  Koman  government ;  yet 
there  were  many  who  still  asserted  their  native  freedom,  and 
who  refused,  more  especially  in  the  mountains  of  Galicia,  to 
submit  to  the  barbarian  yoke."  *" 

The  important  present  of  the  heads  of  Jovinus  and  Sebas- 
tian had  approved  the  friendship  of  Adolphus,  and  restored 
Adoiphns.  G2Lu\  to  the  obedience  of  his  brother  Honorius. 
uiifs"'^^*  Peace  was  incompatible  with  the  situation  and  tem- 
nuu-chesinto  ^^^  ^f  ^^^  gj,jg  ^f  ^.j^^  Goths.  He  readily  accepted 
A.D.414.  ^Ijq  proposal  of  turning  his  victorious  arms  against 
the  barbarians  of  Spain.  The  troops  of  Constantius  intercept- 
ed his  communication  with  the  seaports  of  Gaul,  and  gently 
pressed  his  march  towards  the  Pyrenees  :***  he  passed  the 
mountains,  and  surprised,  in  the  name  of  the  emperor,  the 
city  of  Barcelona.    The  fondness  of  Adolphus  for  his  Roman 

*•■  Mariana  de  Rebus  Hispanicis,  1.  ▼.  c.  1,  torn.  i.  p.  148.  Hag.  Comit.  1 733.  He 
had  read  in  Orosius  (1.  vii.  c.  4 1 ,  p.  579)  that  the  barbarians  had  turned  their  swords 
into  ploughshares;  and  that  many  of  the  provincials  preferred  **  int^  Barbaros  pau- 
perem  lil)ertatem,  qaam  Inter  Romanos  tributariam  Folicitndinem,  suxtinere.*' 

*••  This  mixture  of  force  and  persuasion  may  be  fairly  inferred  from  comparing 
Orosius  and  Jomandes,  the  Koman  and  the  Gothic  historian.^ 


•  Orosius  (1.  vii.  c.  43)  expressly  says  that  the  Goths  were  expelled  from  Nar- 
bonne  by  the  aims  of  Constantius,  and  then  proceeded  into  Spain ;  and  Idatius 
agrees  with  Orosius  (Chronic,  ad  Ann.  Honorii  xxii.).  Against  these  authorities, 
that  of  Jornandes,  the  panegyrist  of  the  Goths,  is  of  no  avail.  See  Aschbach, 
Gesoli.  der  Westgothen,  p.  103,  note  138.~S. 
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bride  was  not  abated  by  time  or  possession ;  and  the  birth  of 
a  son,  surnamed,  from  his  ilhistrious  grandsire,  Theodosius,  ap- 
peared to  fix  him  forever  in  the  interest  of  the  republic.  The 
loss  of  that  infant,  whose  remains  were  deposited  in  a  silver 
coflSn  in  one  of  the  churches  near  Barcelona,  afflicted  his  par- 
ents ;  but  the  grief  of  the  Gothic  king  was  suspended  by  the 
labors  of  the  field ;  and  the  course  of  his  victories  was  soon  in- 
terrupted by  domestic  treason.  He  had  imprudently  received 
into  his  service  one  of  the  followers  of  Sarus,  a  barbarian  of  a 
daring  spirit,  but  of  a  diminutive  stature,  whose  secret  desire 
of  revenging  the  death  of  his  beloved  patron  was  continual- 
ly irritated  by  the  sarcasms  of  his  insolent  master. 

His  death.  ^iii  .  j-i  ^  r  ^ 

A.i>.4i5.  Adolphus  was  assassinated  m  the  palace  of  Barce- 
lona ;  the  laws  of  the  succession  were  violated  by  a 
tumultuous  faction  ;***  and  a  stranger  to  the  royal  race,  Singe- 
ric,  the  brother  of  Sarus  himself,  was  seated  on  the  Gothic 
throne.  The  first  act  of  his  reign  was  the  inhuman  murder 
of  the  six  children  of  Adolphus,  tliB  issue  of  a  former  mar- 
riage, whom  he  tore,  without  pity,  from  the  feeble  arms  of  a 
venerable  bishop.*"  The  unfortunate  Placidia,  instead  of  the 
respectful  compassion  which  she  might  have  excited  in  the 
most  savage  breasts,  was  treated  with  cruel  and  wanton  insult. 
The  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Theodosius,  confounded  among 
a  crowd  of  vulgar  captives,  was  compelled  to  march  on  foot 
above  twelve  miles,  before  the  horse  of  a  barbarian,  the  assas- 
sin of  a  husband  whom  Placidia  loved  and  lamented."* 

But  Placidia  soon  obtained  the  pleasure  of  revenge ;  and 
the  view  of  her  ignominious  sufferings  might  rouse  an  indig- 
nant people  against  the  tyrant,  who  was  assassinated  on  the  sev- 

**  According  to  the  system  of  Jomandes  (c.  33,  p.  659  [ed.  Grot.]),  the  true 
hereditary  right  to  the  Gothic  sceptre  was  vested  in  the  Amali;  bat  those  princes, 
who  were  the  vassals  of  the  Huns,  commanded  the  tribes  of  the  Ostrogoths  in  some 
distant  parts  of  Germany  or  Scyrhia. 

'"'  The  murder  is  related  by  Olympiodorus ;  but  the  number  of  the  children  is 
taken  from  an  epitaph  of  suspected  authority. 

*"  The  death  of  Adolphus  was  celebrated  at  Constantinople  with  illuminntions 
and  circensian  games.  (See  Chron.  Alexandrin.)  It  may  seem  doubtful  wheth- 
er the  Greeks  were  actuated  on  this  occasion  by  their  hatred  of  the  barbarians  or 
of  the  Latins. 
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enth  day  of  his  usurpation.  After  the  death  of  Singeric,  the 
The  Goths  ^^^^  choice  of  the  nation  bestowed  the  Gothic  scep- 
reatJre  spafn.  ^^^  ^"  Wallia,  whose  Warlike  and  ambitious  temper 
A.D.4ifr-4is.  appeared,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  extreme- 
ly hostile  to  the  republic.  He  marched  in  arms  from  Barce- 
lona to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  which  the  ancients 
revered  and  dreaded  as  the  boundary  of  the  world.  But  when 
he  reached  the  southern  promontory  of  Spain,'"  and,  from  the 
rock  now  covered  by  the  fortress  of  Gibraltar,  contemplated 
the  neighboring  and  fertile  coast  of  Africa,  Wallia  resumed 
the  designs  of  conquest  which  had  been  interrupted  by  the 
death  of  Alaric.  The  winds  and  waves  again  disappointed 
the  enterprise  of  the  Goths ;  and  the  minds  of  a  superetitious 
people  were  deeply  aflEected  by  the  repeated  disasters  of  storms 
and  shipwrecks.  In  this  disposition,  the  successor  of  Adolphus 
no  longer  refused  to  listen  to  a  Boman  ambassador,  whose  pro- 
posals were  enforced  by  the  real  or  supposed  approach  of  a 
numerous  army  under  the  conduct  of  the  brave  Constantius. 
A  solemn  treaty  was  stipulated  and  observed :  Placidia  was 
honorably  restored  to  her  brother ;  six  hundred  thousand  meas- 
ures of  wheat  were  delivered  to  the  hungry  Goths  ;"*  and  Wal- 
lia engaged  to  draw  his  sword  in  the  service  of  the  empire. 
A  bloody  war  was  instantly  excited  among  the  barbarians  of 
Spain  ;  and  the  contending  princes  are  said  to  have  addressed 
their  lettei*s,  their  ambassadors,  and  their  hostages  to  the  throne 
of  the  Western  emperor,  exhorting  him  to  remain  a  tranquil 
spectator  of  their  contest,  the  events  of  which  must  be  favor- 
able to  the  Romans  by  the  mutual  slaughter  of  their  common 
enemies."*    The  Spanish  war  was  obstinately  supported,  dur- 

*••  Qnbd  Tartessiacis  avus  hajiis  Vnllia  terris 

Vandjilica!)  turmas,  et  jiiucti  ^fa^tis  Alanos 
Stravit,  et  occiduam  texSre  cadavera  Calpen, 

Sidon.  Apollinar.  in  Panegjr.  Anthem.  863, 
p.  300,  edit.  Sirmond. 
^**  This  Bnpply  was  vei^  acceptable :  the  Goths  were  insulted  by  the  Vandals 
of  Spain  vvith  the  epithet  of  7Vu/i,  because  in  their  extreme  distress  they  had  given 
a  piece  of  gold  for  a  trula^  or  about  half  a  poand  of  flour.     Olympiod.  apad  Phot, 
p.  189  [p.  60,  edit.  Bekk.]). 

^^  Orosios  inserts  a  copy  of  these  pretended  letters.    *'Tu  cum  omnibus  pacem 
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ing  three  campaigns,  with  desperate  valor  and  various  saccess; 
and  the  martial  achievements  of  Wallia  diffused  through  the 
empire  the  superior  renown  of  the  Gothic  hero.  He  exter- 
minated the  Silingi,  who  had  irretrievably  ruined  the  elegant 
plenty  of  the  province  of  Bsetica.  He  slew  in  battle  the  King 
of  the  Alani ;  and  the  remains  of  those  Scythian  wanderers 
who  escaped  from  the  field,  instead  of  choosing  a  new  leader, 
humbly  sought  a  refuge  under  the  standard  of  the  Vandals, 
with  whom  they  were  ever  afterwards  confounded.  The  Van-  . 
dais  themselves  and  the  Suevi  yielded  to  the  efforts  of  the  in- 
vincible Goths.  The  promiscuous  multitude  of  barbarians, 
whose  retreat  had  been  intercepted,  were  driven  into  the 
mountains  of  Galicia,  wheriB  they  still  continued,  in  a  nar- 
row compass  and  on  a  barren  soil,  to  exercise  their  domestic 
and  implacable  hostilities.  In  the  pride  of  victory,  Wallia 
was  faithful  to  his  engagements :  he  restored  his  Spanish  con- 
quests to  the  obedience  of  Honorius ;  and  the  tyranny  of  the 
imperial  officers  soon  reduced  an  oppressed  people  to  regret 
the  time  of  their  barbarian  servitude.  While  the  event  of  the 
war  was  still  doubtful,  the  first  advantages  obtained  by  the 
arms  of  Wallia  had  encouraged  the  court  of  Ravenna  to  de- 
cree the  honors  of  a  triumph  to  their  feeble  sovereign.  He 
entered  Rome  like  the  ancient  conquerors  of  nations ;  and  if 
the  monuments  of  servile  corruption  had  not  long  since  met 
with  the  fate  which  they  deserved,  we  should  probably  find 
that  a  crowd  of  poets  and  orators,  of  magistrates  and  bishops, 
applauded  the  fortune,  the  wisdom,  and  the  invincible  cour- 
age of  the  Emperor  Honorius.*" 

Such  a  triumph  might  have  been  justly  claimed  by  the  ally 
of  Rome  if  Wallia,  before  he  repassed  the  Pyrenees,  had  ex- 

habe,  omniumqae  obsides  accipe ;  no8  nobis  confiigimas,  nobis  perimus,  tibi  Tinci- 
mas ;  immortalis  vero  qnsestus  erit  reipnblicso  tnie,  si  ntriqne  pereamus  "  [p.  5S6]. 
The  idea  is  just;  bat  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  it  was  entertained  or  expressed 
hy  the  barbarians. 

"•  *'Romam  trinmpbans  ingreditar"  is  the  formal  expression  of  Prosper 's  Chron- 
icle. The  facts  which  relate  to  the  death  of  Adolphus  and  the  exploits  of  Wallia 
are  related  from  Oljmpiodoras  (ap.  Phot  p.  188  [p.  59,  60,  edit.  Bekker]),  Oro. 
Bias  0-  ^'ii-  c*  ^^j  V-  584-587),  Jomandes  (de  Bebus  Geticis,  c.  31,  32),  and  the 
Chronicles  of  Idatius  and  Isidore. 
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tirpated  the  seeds  of  the  Spanish  war.  His  victorious  Goths, 
Their  e8Ub-  fortj-threc  years  after  they  had  passed  the  Danabe, 
Axiaita?n&'*  Were  established,  according  to  the  faith  of  treaties, 
A.D.419.  JQ  ^^Q  possession  of  the  second  Aquitaine,  a  mari- 
time province  between  the  Garonne  and  the  Loire,  under  the 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  Bordeaux.  That  me- 
tropolis, advantageously  situated  for  the  trade  of  the  ocean, 
was  built  in  a  regular  and  elegant  form  ;  and  its  numerous  in- 
habitants were  distinguished  among  the  Gauls  by  their  wealth, 
their  learning,  and  the  politeness  of  their  manners.  The  ad- 
jacent province,  which  has  been  fondly  compared  to  the  Gar- 
den of  Eden,  is  blessed  with  a  fruitful  soil  and  a  temperate 
climate ;  the  face  of  the  country  displayed  the  arts  and  the 
rewards  of  industry  ;  and  the  Goths,  after  their  martial  toils, 
luxuriously  exhausted  the  rich  vineyards  of  Aquitaine."'  The 
Gothic  limits  were  enlarged  by  the  additional  gift  of  some 
neighboring  dioceses  ;*  and  the  successors  of  Alaric  fixed  their 
royal  residence  at  Toulouse,  which  included  five  populous  quar- 
ters, or  cities,  within  the  spacious  circuit  of  its  walls.  About 
The  Bnrgnn-  ^^e  Same  time,  in  the  last  years  of  the  reign  of  Ho- 
diaua.  norius,  the  Goths,  the  Burgundians,  and  the  Franks 

obtained  a  permanent  seat  and  dominion  in  the  provinces  of 
Gaul.  The  liberal  grant  of  the  usurper  Jovinus  to  his  Bur- 
gundian  allies  was  confirmed  by  the  lawful  emperor;  the  lands 
of  the  First,  or  Upper,  Germany  were  ceded  to  those  formida- 
ble barbarians ;  and  they  gradually  occupied,  either  by  con- 
quest or  treaty,  the  two  provinces  which  still  retain,  with  the 
titles  of  Duchy  and  of  County jthe  national  appellation  of  Bur- 
gundy.*"   The  Franks,  the  valiant  and  faithful  allies  of  the 

"' Ansonias  (de  Claris  Urbibus,  p.  257-262  [No.  U])  celebrates  Bordeaox 
with  the  paitUl  affecKion  of  a  native.  See  in  Salvian  (de  Gubern.  Dei,  p.  228, 
Paris.  1608)  a  florid  description  of  the  provinces  of  Aquitaine  iind  Novempopalania. 

^^  Orosius  (1.  vii.  c.  32,  p.  550)  commends  the  mildness  and  modesty  of  these 


•  The  Gothic  limits  contained  the  territories  of  seven  cities — namely,  those  of 
Bordeaux,  Pdrigaeux,  AngouISme.  Agen,  Siiintes,  Poitiers,  and  Toulouse.  Hence 
the  district  obtained  the  name  of  Septimanin,  which  name  is  first  given  to  it  by 
Sidonius  Apollinnris  (ad  Avitum,  1.  iii.  Epist.  1).  The  Gothic  Septimania  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  Roman  Septimania  mentioned  below  by  Gibbon  (pi 
446).     See  Aschbach,  Gesch.  der  Westgothen,  p.  1 10.— S. 
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Koman  republic,  were  soon  tempted  to  imitate  the  invaders 
whom  they  had  so  bravely  resisted.  Treves,  the  capital  of 
Gaul,  was  pillaged  by  their  lawless  bands ;  and  the  humble 
colony  which  they  so  long  maintained  in  the  district  of  Tox- 
andria,  in  Brabant,  insensibly  multiplied  along  the  banks  of 
the  Meuse  and  Scheldt,  till  their  independent  power  filled  the 
whole  extent  of  the  Second,  or  Lower,  Germany.  These  facts 
may  be  sufficiently  justified  by  historic  evidence;  but  the  foun- 
dation of  the  French  monarchy  by  Pharamond,  the  conquests, 
the  laws,  and  even  the  existence  of  that  hero,  have  been  just- 
ly arraigned  by  the  impartial  severity  of  modem  criticism.'** 

The  ruin  of  the  opulent  provinces  of  Gaul  may  be  dated 
from  the  establishment  of  these  barbarians,  whose  alliance  was 
state  of  the  daugcrous  and  oppressive,  and  who  were  capricious- 
barbariaus  In  jy  impelled,  by  interest  or  passion,  to  violate  the 
A.D.48o.etc.  pnbiic  peace.  A  heavy  and  partial  ransom  was  im- 
posed on  the  surviving  provincials  who  had  escaped  the  ca- 
lamities of  war ;  the  fairest  and  most  fertile  lands  w^ere  as- 
signed to  the  rapacious  strangers,  for  the  use  of  their  families, 
their  slaves,  and  their  cattle;  and  the  trembling  natives  relin- 
quished with  a  sigh  the  inheritance  of  their  fathers.  Yet  these 
domestic  misfortunes,  which  are  seldom  the  lot  of  a  vanquished 
people,  had  been  felt  and  inflicted  by  the  Romans  themselves, 
not  only  in  the  insolence  of  foreign  conquest,  but  in  the  mad- 
ness of  civil  discord.     The  Triumvirs  proscribed  eighteen  of 

Burgandians,  who  treated  their  snbjects  of  Graul  as  their  Christian  brethren.  Mas- 
coa  has  illastrated  the  origin  of  their  kingdom  in  the  four  first  annotations  at  the 
end  of  his  laborious  History  of  the  Ancient  Germans,  yol.  ii.  p.  555-i572  of  the 
English  translation. 

'"*  See  MascoQ,  L  viii.  c.  48, 44, 45.  Except  in  a  short  and  suspicious  line  of  the 
Chronicle  of  Prosper  (in  tom.  i.  p.  638),  the  name  of  Pharamond  is  never  men- 
tioned before  the  seventh  century.  The  author  of  the  Gesta  Francorum  (in  tom. 
ii.  p.  543)  suggests,  probably  enough,  that  the  choice  of  Pharamond,  or  at  least  of 
a  king,  was  recommended  to  the  Franks  bv  his  father  Marcomir,  who  was  an  ex- 
ile in  Tuscany.*  

*  The  first  mention  of  Pharamond  is  in  the  Gesta  Francorum  assigned  to  about 
the  year  720.  St.  Martin,  iv.  469.  The  modem  French  writers  in  general  sub- 
scribe to  the  opinion  of  Thierry :  Faramond  fils  de  Markomir,  quoique  son  nom 
soit  bien  germanique,  et  son  r^gne  possible,  ne  figure  pas  dans  les  histoires  les 
plus  dignes  de  foL — A.  Thierry,  Leures  sur  I'Histoire  de  France,  p.  90.— M. 
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the  most  flourishing  colonies  of  Italy,  and  distributed  their 
lands  and  houses  to  the  veterans  who  revenged  the  death  of 
Caesar  and  oppressed  the  liberty  of  their  country.  Two  poets, 
of  unequal  fame,  have  deplored,  in  similar  circumstances,  the 
loss  of  their  patrimony  ;  but  the  legionaries  of  Augustus  ap- 
pear to  have  surpassed  in  violence  and  injustice  the  barbarians 
"who  invaded  Gaul  under  the  reign  of  Honorius.  It  was  not 
without  the  utmost  difficulty  that  Virgil  escaped  from  the 
sword  of  the  centurion  who  had  usurped  his  farm  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Mantua;"*  but  Paulinus  of  Bordeaux  re- 
ceived a  sum  of  money  from  his  Gothic  purchaser,  which  he 
;accepted  with  pleasure  and  surprise ;  and,  though  it  was  much 
inferior  to  the  real  value  of  his  estate,  this  act  of  rapine  was 
disguised  by  some  colors  of  moderation  and  equity."*  The 
odious  name  of  conquerors  was  softened  into  the  mild  and 
friendly  appellation  of  the  giieats  of  the  Romans;  and  the 
barbarians  of  Gaul,  more  especially  the  Goths,  repeatedly  de- 
rclared  that  they  were  bound  to  the  people  by  the  ties  of  hos- 
ipitality,  and  to  the  emperor  by  the  duty  of  allegiance  and  mil- 
itary service.  The  title  of  Honorius  and  his  successors,  their 
laws,  and  their  civil  magistrates  were  still  respected  in  the 
provinces  of  Gaul,  of  which  they  had  resigned  the  possession 
to  the  barbarian  allies ;  and  the  kings,  who  exercised  a  su- 
preme and  independent  authority  over  their  native  subjects, 
ambitiously  solicited  the  more  honorable  rank  of  masters-gen- 
eral of  the  imperial  armies.""     Such  was  the  involuntary  rev- 

"•  O  Lycida,  vin  penrenimns:  advena  nostri 

(Quod  nunqiiam  veriti  sumtis)  ut  possessor  ageili 
Diceret :  Uaec  mea  sunt ;  veteres  migrate  coloni. 
Nunc  victi  tiistes,  etc. 

See  the  whole  of  the  ninth  eclogue,  with  the  asefal  Commentary  of  Servias.  Fif- 
teen miles  of  the  Mantaan  territory  were  assigned  to  the  veterans,  with  a  resenra- 
tion  in  favor  of  the  inhabitants  of  three  miles  round  the  city.  Even  in  this  favor 
they  were  cheated  by  Alfenus  Varus,  a  famous  lawyer  and  one  of  the  commission- 
ers, who  measured  eight  hundred  paces  of  water  and  morass. 

"*  See  the  remarkable  passage  of  the  Eucharisticon  of  Paulinus,  575,  apnd  Mas- 
cou,  1.  viii.  c.  42. 

"*  This  important  truth  is  established  by  the  accuracy  of  Tillemont  (Hist,  des 
Emp.  tom.  V.  p.  641)  and  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  Abbe  Dubos  (Hist,  de  Tl^tablisse* 
roent  de  la  Monaichie  Fran^oise  dans  les  Gaules,  tom.  i.  p.  259). 
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erence  which  the  Roman  name  still  impressed  on  the  minds 
of  those  warriors  who  had  borne  awaj  in  triumph  the  spoils 
of  the  Capitol. 

Whilst  Italy  was  ravaged  by  the  Goths,  and  a  succession  of 
feeble  tyrants  oppressed  the  provinces  beyond  the  Alps,  the 
Revolt  of  British  island  separated  itself  from  the  body  of  the 
ArlSIrica?*  Romau  empire.  The  regular  forces  which  guard- 
A.1X409.  g^  |.jj^^  remote  province  had  been  gradually  with- 
drawn ;  and  Britain  was  abandoned,  without  defence,  to  the 
Saxon  pirates  and  the  savages  of  Ireland  and  Caledonia.  The 
Britons,  reduced  to  this  extremity,  no  longer  relied  on  the  tar- 
dy and  doubtful  aid  of  a  declining  monarchy.  They  assem- 
bled in  arms,  repelled  the  invaders,  and  rejoiced  in  the  impor- 
tant discovery  of  their  own  strength."'  Afflicted  by  similar  ca- 
lamities and  actuated  by  the  same  spirit,  the  Armorican  prov- 
inces (a  name  which* comprehended  the  maritime  countries  of 
Gaul  between  the  Seine  and  the  Loire)"*  resolved  to  imitate 
the  example  of  the  neighboring  island.  They  expelled  the  Ro- 
man magistrates,  who  acted  under  the  authority  of  the  usurper 
Constantine ;  and  a  free  government  was  established  among  a 
people  who  had  so  long  been  subject  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  a 
master.  The  independence  of  Britain  and  Armorica  was  soon 
confirmed  by  Honorius  himself,  the  lawful  Emperor  of  the 
West;  and  the  letters  by  which  he  committed  to  the  new 
States  the  care  of  their  own  safety  might  be  interpreted  as  an 
absolute  and  perpetual  abdication  of  the  exercise  and  rights 
of  sovereignty.  This  interpretation  was  in  some  measure  jus- 
tified by  the  event.  After  the  usurpers  of  Gaul  had  succes- 
sively fallen,  the  maritime  provinces  were  restored  to  the  em- 
pire. Yet  their  obedience  was  imperfect  and  precarious.  The 
vain,  inconstant,  rebellious  disposition  of  the  people  was  in- 

"'  Zosimiis  (1-  vi.  [c.  5]  376  [c.  10],  883)  relates  in  a  few  words  the  revolt  of 
Britain  and  Armorica.  Our  antiquarians,  eyeo  the  great  Camden  himself,  have 
been  betrayed  into  many  gross  errors  by  their  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  history 
of  the  Continent. 

"*  The  limits  of  Armorica  are  defined  by  two  national  geographers,  Messiears 
De  Valois  and  D*Anville,  in  their  Notttias  of  Ancient  Gaul.  The  word  had  been 
used  in  a  more  extensive,  and  was  afterwards  contracted  to  a  much  narrower,  sig- 
nification. 
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compatible  either  with  freedom  or  servitude  ;"*  and  Armorica, 
though  it  could  not  long  maintain  the  form  of  a  republic,"* 
was  agitated  by  frequent  and  destructive  revolts.  Britain  was 
irrecoverably  lost."'  But  as  the  emperors  wisely  acquiesced 
in  the  independence  of  a  remote  province,  the  separation  was 
not  embittered  by  the  reproach  of  tyranny  or  rebellion ;  and 
the  claims  of  allegiance  and  protection  were  succeeded  by  the 
mutual  and  voluntary  offices  of  national  friendship."' 

This  revolution  dissolved  the  artificial  fabric  of  civil  and 

military  government;  and  the  independent  country,  during  a 

f Brit.  P®"^^  ^^  forty  years  till  the  descent  of  the  Saxons, 

ain.  ^^     was  ruled  by  the  authority  of  the  clergy,  the  nobles, 

and  the  municipal  towns."*     I.  Zosimus,  who  alone 

"*  Gens  inter  geminoH  notissima  clanditur  amnes, 

Armoricana  prius  veteri  cognomine  dicta. 
Torva,  ferox,  ventosa,  procax,  incaata,  rebellis ; 
Inconstans,  disparque  sihi  novicaiis  amore; 
Prodiga  verboruro,  sed  non  et  prodiga  facti. 

Erricas,  Monach.  in  Vit.  St.  Germani,  1.  ▼.  apad  Vales.  Notit.  Galliarum,  p.  43. 
Valesius  alleges  several  testimonies  to  confirm  this  character,  to  which  I  shall  add 
the  evidence  of  the  presbyter  Constantino  (a.d.  488),  who,  in  the  Life  of  St.  Ger- 
main, calls  the  Armorican  rebels  *'  mobilem  et  indisciplinatam  populum. "  See  the 
Historians  of  France,  tom.  i.  p.  643. 

"*  I  thought  it  necesHnry  to  enter  my  protest  against  this  part  of  the  system  of 
the  Abb^  Dubos,  which  Montesquieu  has  so  vigorously  opposed.  See  Esprit  des 
Loix,  1.  XXX.  c.  24.* 

"'  Bperamfiav  fjisvToi  'Poi/iatoi  avaffuftracrBcu  ovkWi  taxov  are  the  words  of  Pro- 
copias  (de  Bell.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  2,  p.  181,  Louvre  edition  [tom.  i.  p.  818,  edit.  Bonn.]), 
in  a  very  important  passage  which  has  been  too  much  neglected.  Even  Bede 
(Hist.  Gent.  Anglican.  1.  i.  c.  12,  p.  50,  edit.  Smith)  acknowledges  that  the  Romans 
finally  left  Britain  in  the  reign  of  Honorius.  Yet  our  modern  historians  and  an- 
tiqnaries  extend  the  term  of  their  dominion ;  and  there  are  some  who  allow  only 
the  interval  of  a  few  months  between  their  departure  and  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons. 

'^*'  Bede  has  not  forgotten  the  occasional  aid  of  the  legions  against  the  Scots  and 
Picts ;  and  more  authentic  proof  will  hereafter  be  produced  that  the  independent 
Britons  raised  12,000  men  for  the  service  of  the  Emperor  Anthemins  in  Gaul. 

^^'  I  owe  it  to  myself  and  to  historic  truth  to  declare  that  some  circumstances  in 
this  paragraph  are  founded  only  on  conjecture  and  analogy.  The  stubbornness 
of  our  language  has  sometimes  forced  me  to  deviate  from  the  conditional  into  the 
indicative  mood.  

■  See  Mdmoires  de  Gallet  snr  I'Origine  des  Bretons,  quoted  by  Dam,  Histoire 
de  Bretngne,  i.  p.  57.  According  to  the  opinion  of  these  authors,  the  government 
of  Armorica  was  monarchical  from  the  period  of  its  independence  of  the  Roman 
empire. — M. 
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has  preserved  the  memory  of  this  singular  transaction,  very 
accurately  observes  that  the  letters  of  Honorius  were  address- 
ed to  the  cities  of  Britain.*"  Under  the  protection  of  the  Ka- 
mans,  ninety -two  considerable  towns  had  arisen  in  the  several 
parts  of  that  great  province ;  and,  among  these,  thirty-three 
cities  were  distinguished  above  the  rest  by  their  superior  priv- 
ileges and  importance.***  Each  of  these  cities,  as  in  all  the 
other  provinces  of  the  empire,  formed  a  legal  corporation  for 
the  purpose  of  regulating  their  domestic  policy;  and  the  pow- 
ers of  municipal  government  were  distributed  among  annual 
magistrates,  a  select  senate,  and  the  assembly  of  the  people, 
according  to  the  original  model  of  the  Koman  constitution.*" 
The  management  of  a  common  revenue,  the  exercise  of  civil 
and  criminal  jurisdiction,  and  the  habits  of  public  counsel  and 
command  were  inherent  to  these  petty  republics;  and  when 
they  asserted  their  independence,  the  youth  of  the  city  and  of 
the  adjacent  districts  would  naturally  range  themselves  under 
the  standard  of  the  magistrate.  But  the  desire  of  obtaining 
the  advantages  and  of  escaping  the  burdens  of  political  soci- 
ety is  a  perpetual  and  inexhaustible  source  of  discord ;  nor 
can  it  reasonably  be  presumed  that  the  restoration  of  British 
freedom  was  exempt  from  tumult  and  faction.  The  pre-emi- 
nence of  birth  and  fortune  must  have  been  frequently  violated 
by  bold  and  popular  citizens ;  and  the  haughty  nobles,  who 
complained  that  they  were  become  the  subjects  of  their  own 
servants,*"  would  sometimes  regret  the  reign  of  an  arbitrary 
monarch.     II.  The  jurisdiction  of  each  city  over  the  adjacent 

*"•  II|o6c  Tdg  iv  Bptrawiqi  iroXiiQ. — Zosimus,  1.  vi.  [c.  10]  p.  383. 

^"^  Two  cities  of  Biitfiin  were  municipiay  nine  colonies,  ten  Latii  jure  donatcBj 
twelve  stipendiaricB  of  eminent  note.  This  detail  is  taken  from  Richard  of  Ciren- 
cester, de  Sitd  Britannise,  p.  36 ;  and-  though  it  may  not  seem  probable  that  he 
wrote  from  the  MSS.  of  a  Roman  general,  he  shows  a  genuine  knowledge  of  an- 
tiquity, very  extraordinary  for  a  monk  of  the  fourteenth  century.' 

*""  See  Maffei,  Verona  Illustrata,  part  i.  1.  v.  p.  83-106. 

'"  Leges  restituit,  libertatemque  reducit, 

£t  servos  famulis  non  sinit  esse  suis. 

Itinerar.  Rutil.  I.  i.  215. 


•  The  names  may  be  found  in  Whitaker's  Hist,  of  Manchester,  vol.  ii.  p.  880, 
379.     Turner,  Hist.  Anglo-5^axons,  vol.  i.  p.  216.— M. 
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country  was  supported  by  the  patrimonial  influence  of  the 
principal  senators;  and  the  smaller  towns,  the  villages,  and  the 
proprietors  of  land  consulted  their  own  safety  by  adhering  to 
the  shelter  of  these  rising  republics.  The  sphere  of  their  at- 
traction was  proportioned  to  the  respective  degrees  of  their 
wealth  and  populousness ;  but  the  hereditary  lords  of  ample 
possessions,  who  were  not  oppressed  by  the  neighborhood  of 
any  powerful  city,  aspired  to  the  rank  of  independent  princes, 
and  boldly  exercised  the  rights  of  peace  and  war.  The  gar- 
dens and  villas,  which  exhibited  some  faint  imitation  of  Italian 
elegance,  would  soon  be  converted  into  strong  castles — the  ref- 
uge, in  time  of  danger,  of  the  adjacent  country.***  The  prod- 
uce of  the  land  was  applied  to  purchase  arms  and  horses ;  to 
maintain  a  military  force  of  slaves,  of  peasants,  and  of  licen- 
tious followers ;  and  the  chieftain  might  assume,  within  his 
own  domain,  the  powers  of  a  civil  magistrate.  Several  of 
these  British  chiefs  might  be  the  genuine  posterity  of  ancient 
kings ;  and  many  more  would  be  tempted  to  adopt  this  honor- 
able genealogy,  and  to  vindicate  their  hereditary  claims,  which 
had  been  suspended  by  the  usurpation  of  the  Csesars.*"  Their 
situation  and  their  hopes  would  dispose  them  to  aflFect  the 
dress,  the  language,  and  the  customs  of  their  ancestors.  If  the 
princes  of  Britain  relapsed  into  barbarism,  while  the  cities  stu- 
diously preserved  the  laws  and  manners  of  Rome,  the  whole 
island  must  have  been  gradually  divided  by  the  distinction  of 
two  national  parties,  again  broken  into  a  thousand  subdivisions 
of  war  and  faction  by  the  various  provocations  of  interest  and 
resentment.  The  public  strength,  instead  of  being  united 
against  a  foreign  enemy,  was  consumed  in  obscure  and  intes- 
tine quarrels ;  and  the  personal  merit  which  had  placed  a  suc- 

'"^  An  inscription  (apad  Sirmond,  Not.  ad  Sidon.  Apollinar.  p.  59)  describes  a 
castle,  **cam  maris  et  portis,  tuitioni  omninm,"  erected  by  Dardanus  on  his  own 
estate  near  Sisteron  in  the  Second  Narbonnese,  and  named  by  him  Theopolis. 

**  The  establishment  of  their  power  would  have  been  easy  indeed  if  we  could 
adopt  the  impracticable  scheme  of  a  lively  and  learned  antiquarian,  who  supposes 
that  the  British  monarchs  of  the  several  tribes  continued  to  reign,  though  with 
subordinate  jurisdiction,  from  the  time  of  Claudius  to  that  of  Honorius.  See 
Whitaker's  Histoiy  of  Manchester,  vol  i.  p.  247-257. 
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cessful  leader  at  the  head  of  his  equals  might  enable  him  to 
subdue  the  freedom  of  some  neighboring  cities,  and  to  claim 
a  rank  among  the  tyrants^^  who  infested  Britain  after  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Roman  government.  III.  The  British  Church 
might  be  composed  of  thirty  or  forty  bishops/"  with  an  ade- 
quate  proportion  of  the  inferior  clergy ;  and  the  want  of  rich- 
es (for  they  seem  to  have  been  poor)'"  would  compel  them  to 
deserve  the  public  esteem  by  a  decent  and  exemplary  behavior. 
The  interest  as  well  as  the  temper  of  the  clergy  was  favorable 
to  the  peace  and  union  of  their  distracted  country.  Those  sal- 
utary lessons  might  be  frequently  inculcated  in  their  popular 
discourses ;  and  the  episcopal  synods  were  the  only  councils 
that  could  pretend  to  the  weight  and  authority  of  a  national 
assembly.  In  such  councils,  where  the  princes  and  magistrates 
sat  promiscuously  with  the  bishops,  the  important  affairs  of  the 
State  as  well  as  of  the  Church  might  be  freely  debated,  differ- 
ences reconciled,  alliances  formed,  contributions  imposed,  wise 
resolutions  often  concerted,  and  sometimes  executed ;  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that,  in  moments  of  extreme  danger, 
a  pendragouj  or  dictator,  was  elected  by  the  general  consent 
of  the  Britons.  These  pastoral  cares,  so  worthy  of  the  episco- 
pal character,  were  interrupted,  however,  by  zeal  and  supersti- 
tion ;  and  the  British  clergy  incessantly  labored  to  eradicate 
the  Pelagian  heresy,  .which  they  abhorred  as  the  peculiar  dis- 
grace of  their  native  country.'** 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  or  rather  it  is  extremely  natural, 
that  the  revolt  of  Britain  and  Armorica  should  have  introduced 


*"  'AXX'  owra  vtto  rvpdwoiQ  dv  aifTov  tfuvt. — Procopins,  de  Bell.  Vandal.  1.  i. 
c.  2,  p.  181  [edit.  Paris ;  tom.  i.  p.  318,  edit.  Bonn].  **  Britannia  fertilis  provin- 
cia  tyrannorum  "  was  the  expression  of  Jerome  in  the  year  415  (tom.  ii.  p.  200, 
ad  Ctesiphont.  [Epist.  cxxxiii.  c.  9,  tom.  i.  p.  1032,  edit.  Vallars.]).  By  the  pil- 
grims who  resorted  every  year  to  the  Holy  Land,  the  monk  of  Bethlehem  received 
the  earliest  and  most  accurate  intelligence. 

'"^  See  Binghnm*8  Eccles.  Antiquities,  vol.  i.  1.  ix.  ch.  6,  p.  894. 

*""  It  is  reported  of  three  British  bishops  who  as^tisted  at  the  Council  of  Rimini, 
A.D.  859,  **tam  paiiperes  fuisse  ut  nihil  [proprium]  haberent."— Sulpicius  Severus, 
Hist.  Sacra,  1.  ii.  p.  420.  Some  of  their  brethren,  however,  were  in  better  circum- 
stances. 

'"*  Consult  Usher,  de  Antiq.  Eccles.  Britannicar.  c.  8-12. 
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an  appearance  of  liberty  into  the  obedient  provinces  of  Gaul. 
^,    ,    In  a  solemn  edict  "•  filled  with  the  strongest  assur- 

Assemblyof  i     j»        .  i  .   i 

the  Mjveii        ances  of  that  paternal  affection  which  princes  so  of- 

proviacca  of  *  i-k/.iiT^ 

Qhui.  ten  express  and  so  seldom  feel,  the  Emperor  Hono- 

rius  promulgated  his  intention  of  convening  an  annu- 
al assembly  of  the  seven  provi7ices^  a  name  peculiarly  appropri- 
ated to  Aquitaiue  and  the  ancient  Narbonnese,  which  had  long 
since  exchanged  their  Celtic  rudeness  for  the  useful  and  ele- 
gant arts  of  Italy/"  Aries,  the  seat  of  government  and  com- 
merce, was  appointed  for  the  place  of  the  assembly,  which  reg- 
ularly continued  twenty-eight  days,  from  the  fifteenth  of  Au- 
gust to  the  thirteenth  of  September  of  every  year.  It  consist- 
ed of  the  Praetorian  Praefect  of  the  Gauls ;  of  seven  provincial 
governors,  one  consular,  and  six  presidents ;  of  the  magistrates, 
and  perhaps  the  bishops,  of  about. sixty  cities;  and  of  a  com- 
petent though  indefinite  number  of  the  most  honorable  and 
op\x\Qiit possessors  of  land,  who  might  justly  be  considered  as 
the  representatives  of  their  country.  They  were  empowered 
to  interpret  and  communicate  the  laws  of  their  sovereign,  to 
expose  the  grievances  and  wishes  of  their  constituents,  to  mod- 
erate the  excessive  or  unequal  weight  of  taxes,  and  to  deliber- 
ate on  every  subject  of  local  or  national  importance  that  could 
tend  to  the  restoration  of  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  seven 
provinces.  If  such  an  institution,  which  gave  the  people  an 
interest  in  their  own  government,  had  been  universally  estab- 
lished by  Trajan  or  the  Antonines,  the  seeds  of  public  wisdom 
and  virtue  might  have  been  cherished  and  propagated  in  the 
empire  of  Rome.  The  privileges  of  the  subject  would  have 
secured  the  throne  of  the  monarch ;  the  abuses  of  an  arbitrary 
administration  might  have  been  prevented,  in  some  degree,  or 

"•  See  the  correct  text  of  this  edict,  as  published  by  Sirmond  (Not.  ad  Sidon. 
ApoUin.  p.  147).  Hincmar  of  Rheimt*,  who  assigns  a  place  to  the  bishops,  had 
probably  seen  (in  the  ninth  century)  a  more  perfect  copy.  Dubos,  Hist.  Critique 
de  la  Monarchie  FranQoise,  torn.  i.  p.  241-255. 

"*  It  is  evident  from  the  Notitia  that  the  seven  provinces  were  the  Viennensia, 
the  maritime  Alps,  the  First  and  Second  Narbonnese,  NovempopuUnia,  and  the 
First  and  Second  Aquitaine.  In  the  room  of  the  First  Aquitnine,  the  Abb^ 
Dubos,  on  the  authority  of  Ilinci)(^ar,  desires  to  introduce  the  First  LugdunensiSy 
or  Lyonnese. 
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corrected,  by  the  interposition  of  these  representative  assem- 
blies ;  and  the  country  would  have  been  defended  against  a 
foreign  enemy  by  the  arms  of  natives  and  freemen.  Under 
the  mild  and  generous  influence  of  liberty,  the  Eoman  empire 
might  have  remained  invincible  and  immortal ;  or  if  its  exces- 
sive magnitude  and  the  instability  of  human  affairs  had  op- 
posed such  perpetual  continuance,  its  vital  and  constituent 
members  might  have  separately  preserved  their  vigor  and  in- 
dependence. But  in  the  decline  of  the  empire,  when  every 
principle  of  health  and  life  liad  been  exhausted,  the  tardy 
application  of  this  partial  remedy  was  incapable  of  producing 
any  important  or  salutary  effects.  The  Emperor  Honorius 
expresses  his  surprise  that  he  must  compel  the  reluctant  prov- 
inces to  accept  a  privilege  which  they  should  ardently  have 
solicited.  A  fine  of  three,  or  even  five,  pounds  of  gold  was 
imposed  on  the  absent  representatives,  who  seem  to  have  de- 
clined this  imaginary  gift  of  a  free  constitution  as  the  last 
and  most  cruel  insult  of  their  oppressors. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

Arcadius  Emperor  of  the  East. — Administration  and  Disgrace  of  ^utropios. — 
Revolt  of  Gainas. — Persecution  of  St.  John  Chrysostom. — ^Theodosius  II.  Em- 
peror of  the  East. — His  ISister  Pulcheria — His  Wife  Eudocia. — The  Persian 
War,  and  Division  of  Armenia. 

The  division  of  the  Roman  world  between  the  sons  of  Theo- 
dosius  marks  the  final  establishment  of  the  empire  of  the  East, 
The  empire  of  which,  from  the  reign  of  Arcadius  to  the  taking  of 
l^S.  35w463.  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  subsisted  one  thousand 
e/Tdmi.**'^'"  ^^^  fifty-eight  years  in  a  state  of  premature  and 
A.D.  895-408.  perpetual  decay.  The  sovereign  of  that  empire  as- 
sumed and  obstinately  retained  the  vain,  and  at  length  ficti- 
tious, title  of  Emperor  of  the  Romans  ;  and  the  hereditary  ap- 
pellations of  CiESAR  and  Augustus  continued  to  declare  that 
he  was  the  legitimate  successor  of  the  first  of  men  who  had 
reigned  over  the  first  of  nations.  The  palace  of  Constantino- 
ple rivalled,  and  perhaps  excelled,  the  magnificence  of  Persia; 
and  the  eloquent  sermons  of  St.  Chrysostom*  celebrate,  while 
they  condemn,  the  pompous  luxury  of  the  reign  of  Arcadius. 
"  The  emperor,"  says  he,  "  wears  on  his  head  either  a  diadem 
or  a  crown  of  gold,  decorated  with  precious  stones  of  inesti- 
mable value.  These  ornaments  and  his  purple  garments  are 
reserved  for  his  sacred  person  alone ;  and  his  robes  of  silk  are 
embroidered  with  the  figures  of  golden  dragons.  His  throne 
is  of  massy  gold.    Whenever  he  appears  in  public,  he  is  sur- 


*  Father  Montfuncon,  who,  by  the  command  of  his  Benedictine  superiors,  wns 
compelled  (see  Longueruann,  tom.  i.  p.  205)  to  execute  the  laborious  edition  of  St. 
Chrysostom,  in  thirteen  volumes  in  folio  (Paris,  1738),  amused  himself  with  ex- 
tracting from  that  immense  collection  of  morals  some  curious  antiquities,  which 
illustrate  the  manneiti  of  the  Theodosian  age  (see  Chrysostom,  Opera,  tom.  xiii.  p. 
192-196),  and  his  French  Dissertation,  in  the  Mem.  de  I'Acad.  des  Inscriptiona« 
tom.  xiii.  p.  474-490. 
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rounded  by  Lis  courtiers,  liis  guards,  and  his  attendants.  Their 
spears,  their  sliields,  their  cuirasses,  the  bridles  and  trappings 
of  their  horses,  liave  either  the  substance  or  the  appearance  of 
gold ;  and  the  large  splendid  boss  in  the  midst  of  their  shield 
is  encircled  with  smaller  bosses,  which  represent  the  shape  of 
the  human  eye.  The  two  mules  that  draw  the  chariot  of  the 
monarch  are  perfectly  white  and  shining  all  over  with  gold. 
The  chariot  itself,  of  pure  and  solid  gold,  attracts  the  admira- 
tion of  the  spectators,  who  contemplate  the  purple  curtains, 
the  snowy  carpet,  the  size  of  the  precious  stones,  and  the  re- 
splendent plates  of  gold,  that  glitter  as  they  are  agitated  by 
the  motion  of  the  carnage.  The  imperial  pictures  are  white, 
on  a  blue  ground.  The  emperor  appears  seated  on  his  throne, 
with  his  arras,  his  horses,  and  his  guards  beside  him,  and  his 
vanquished  enemies  in  chains  at  his  feet."  The  successors  of 
Constantine  established  their  perpetual  residence  in  the  royal 
city  which  he  had  erected  on  the  verge  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
Inaccessible  to  the  menaces  of  their  enemies,  and  perhaps  to 
the  complaints  of  their  people,  they  received  with  each  wind 
the  tributary  productions  of  every  climate,  while  the  impreg- 
nable strength  of  their  capital  continued  for  ages  to  defy  the 
hostile  attempts  of  the  barbarians.  Their  dominions  were 
bounded  by  the  Adriatic  and  the  Tigris ;  and  the  whole  inter- 
val of  twenty-five  days'  navigation  which  separated  the  ex- 
treme cold  of  Scythia  from  the  torrid  zone  of  Ethiopia*  was 
comprehended  within  the  limits  of  the  empire  of  the  East. 
The  populous  countries  of  that  empire  were  the  seat  of  art 
and  learning,  of  luxury  and  wealth;  and  the  inhabitants,  who 
had  assumed  the  language  and  manners  of  Greeks,  styled 
themselves,  with  some  appearance  of  truth,  the  most  enlight- 

'  According  to  the  loose  reckoning,  that  a  ship  coald  sail  with  a  fair  wind  1000 
stadia,  or  125  miles,  in  the  revolution  of  a  day  and  night,  Diodorns  Siculus  com- 
putes ten  days  from  the  Palus  Mseotis  to  Rhodes,  and  four  days  from  Rhodes  to 
Alexandria.  The  navigation  of  the  Nile  from  Alexandria  to  Syene,  under  the 
tropic  of  Cancer,  required,  as  it  was  against  the  stream,  ten  days  more.  Diodr. 
Sicul.  tom.  i.  1.  iii.  [c.  33]  p.  200,  edit.  Wesseling.  He  might,  without  much  im- 
propriety, measure  the  extreme  heat  from  the  verge  of  the  torrid  zone ;  but  he 
speaks  of  the  Mieotis,  in  the  47th  degree  of  northern  latitude,  as  if  it  lay  within 
the  polar  circle. 

III.— 29 
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ened  and  civilized  portion  of  the  human  species.  The  form 
of  government  was  a  pure  and  simple  monarchy;  the  name 
of  the  Roman  Republic,  which  so  long  preserved  a  faint  tra- 
dition of  freedom,  was  confined  to  the  Latin  provinces ;  and 
the  princes  of  Constantinople  measured  their  greatness  by  the 
Bervile  obedience  of  their  people.  They  were  ignorant  how 
much  this  passive  disposition  enervates  and  degrades  every 
faculty  of  the  mind.  The  subjects  who  had  resigned  their 
will  to  the  absolute  commands  of  a  master  were  equally  inca- 
pable of  guarding  their  lives  and  fortunes  against  the  assaults 
of  the  barbarians,  or  of  defending  their  reason  from  the  ter- 
rors of  superstition. 

The  first  events  of  the  reign  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius  are 
.80  intimately  connected  that  the  rebellion  of  the  Goths  and 
the  fall  of  Rufinus  have  already  claimed  a  place 
tion  and  '  in  the  history  of  the  West.  It  has  already  been 
j:u*tropin^  observed  that  Eutropius,"  one  of  the  principal  eu- 
nuchs of  the  palace  of  Constantinople,  succeeded 
the  haughty  minister  whose  ruin  he  had  accomplished  and 
•whose  vices  he  soon  imitated.  Every  order  of  the  State 
ibowed  to  the  new  favorite;  and  their  tame  and  obsequious 
•submission  encouraged  him  to  insult  the  laws,  and,  what  is 
iStill  more  difficult  and  dangerous,  the  manners,  of  his  country. 
Under  the  weakest  of  the  predecessors  of  Arcadius,  the  reign 
of  the  eunuchs  had  been  secret  and  almost  invisible.  They 
insinuated  themselves  into  the  confidence  of  the  prince ;  but 
their  ostensible  functions  were  confined  to  the  menial  service 
of  the  wardrobe  and  imperial  bedchamber.  They  might  di- 
rect, in  a  whisper,  the  public  counsels,  and  blast  by  their  mali- 
cious suggestions  the  fame  and  fortunes  of  the  most  illustri- 
ous citizens ;  but  they  never  presumed  to  stand  forward  in 
thq  front  of  empire,*  or  to  profane  the  public  honors  of  the 

'  Barthiu-s  ^vho  adored  hla  author  with  the  blind  snperstition  of  a  commentator, 
gives  the  preference  to  the  two  books  which  Claudian  composed  against  Eutropi- 
us,  above  all  his  other  productions  (Baillet,  Jngemcns  des  Savans,  torn.  iv.  p.  227^ 
They  are,  indeed,  a  very  elegant  and  spirited  sarire,  and  would  be  more  valuable 
in  an  historical  light  if  the  invective  were  less  vague  and  more  temperate. 

*  After  lamenting  the  progress  of  the  eunuchs  in  the  Roman  palace,  and  defin- 
ing their  proper  functions,  CLiudian  adds, 
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State.  Eutropins  was  the  first  of  his  artificial  sex  who  dared 
to  assume  the  character  of  a  Roman  magistrate  and  general.* 
Sometimes,  in  the  presence  of  the  blushing  senate,  he  ascend- 
ed the  tribunal  to  pronounce  judgment  or  to  repeat  elaborate 
harangues ;  and  sometimes  appeared  on  horseback,  at  the  liead 
of  his  troops,  in  the  dress  and  armor  of  a  hero.  The  disre- 
gard of  custom  and  decency  always  betrays  a  weak  and  ill- 
regulated  mind ;  nor  does  Eutropius  seem  to  have  compensat- 
ed for  the  folly  of  the  design  by  any  superior  merit  or  ability 
in  the  execution.  His  former  habits  of  life  had  not  intro- 
duced him  to  the  study  of  the  laws  or  the  exercises  of  the 
field;  his  awkward  and  unsuccessful  attempts  provoked  the 
secret  contempt  of  the  spectators.  The  Goths  expressed  their 
wish  that  such  a  general  might  always  command  the  armies  of 
Rome ;  and  the  name  of  the  minister  was  branded  with  ridi- 
cule, more  pernicious,  perhaps,  than  hatred  to  a  public  charac- 
ter. The  subjects  of  Arcadius  were  exasperated  by  the  recol- 
lection that  this  deformed  and  decrepit  eunuch,'  who  so  per- 
versely mimicked  the  actions  of  a  man,  was  born  in  the  most 
abject  condition  of  servitude ;  that  before  he  entered  the  im- 
perial palace  he  had  been  successively  sold  and  purchased  by 

A  fronte  recedant 

Imperii.  In  Eutrop.  i.  422. 

Yet  it  does  not  appear  that  the  eunuch  had  assumed  any  of  the  efficient  offices  of 
the  empire;  and  he  is  styled  only  *' Propositus  sacri  cubiculi  "in  the  edict  of  his 
banishment.     See  Cod.  Theod.  1.  ix.  tit.  xl.  leg.  17. 

*  Jamque  oblita  sui,  nee  sobria  divitiis  mens 

In  miserns  lef^es  hominumqne  negotia  ludit : 
Judical  eunnchns  .  .  . 
Arma  etiam  violare  parat .  .  . 

Claudian  (in  Eutrop.  i.  229-270),  with  that  mixture  of  indignation  and  humor 
which  always  pleases  in  a  satiric  poet,  describes  the  insolent  folly  of  the  eunuch, 
the  disgi-ace  of  the  empire,  and  the  joy  of  the  Goths. 

Gaudet,  cum  viderit,  hostis, 

£t  sentit  jam  deesse  viros. 

'  The  poet's  lively  description  of  his  deformity  (i.  110-125)  is  confirmed  by  the 
authentic  testimony  of  Chrysostom  (torn.  iii.  [in  Eutrop.  i.  c.  3]  p.  884,  edit.  Mont- 
faucon),  who  observes  that,  when  the  paint  was  washed  away,  the  face  of  Eutropi- 
ns appeared  more  ugly  and  wrinkled  than  that  of  an  old  woman.  Claudian  re- 
marks (i.  469),  and  the  remark  must  have  been  founded  on  experience,  that  there 
was  scarcely  any  interval  between  the  youth  and  the  decrepit  age  of  a  eunuch. 
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a  hundred  masters,  who  had  exhausted  his  youthful  strength 
in  every  mean  and  infamous  office,  and  at  length  dismissed 
him  in  his  old  age  to  freedom  and  poverty/  While  these  dis- 
graceful stories  were  circulated,  and  perhaps  exaggerated,  in 
private  conversations,  the  vanity  of  the  favorite  was  flattered 
with  the  most  extraordinary  honors.  In  the  senate,  in  the 
capital,  in  the  provinces,  the  statues  of  Eutropius  were  erect- 
ed in  brass  or  marble,  decorated  with  the  symbols  of  his  civil 
and  military  virtues,  and  inscribed  with  the  pompous  title  of 
the  third  founder  of  Constantinople.  He  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  patrician^  which  began  to  signify,  in  a  popular 
and  even  legal  acceptation,  the  father  of  the  emperor;  and 
the  last  year  of  the  fourth  century  was  polluted  by  the  con- 
sulship of  a  eunuch  and  a  slave.  This  strange  and  inexpiable 
prodigy  •  awakened,  however,  the  prejudices  of  the  Eoraans. 
The  effeminate  consul  was  rejected  by  the  West  as  an  indeli- 
ble stain  to  the  annals  of  the  republic;  and  without  invoking 
the  shades  of  Brutus  and  Camillus,  the  colleague  of  Eutropi- 
us, a  learned  and  respectable  magistrate,"  sufficiently  represent- 
ed the  different  maxims  of  the  two  administrations. 

The  bold  and  vigorous  mind  of  Rufinus  seems  to  have  been 

actuated  by  a  more  sanguinary  and  revengeful  spirit ;  but  the 

Hii  venality    avarfcc  of  the  euuuch  was  not  less  insatiate  than 

-  and  injustice,  ^jj^t  of  the  prsefcct.**     As  long  as  he  despoiled  the 

^  Entropius  appears  to  have  been  a  native  of  Armenia  or  Assyria.  His  three  ser- 
vices, which  Claudian  more  particularly  describes,  were  these:  1.  He  spent  many 
years  as  the  catamite  of  Ptolemy,  a  groom  or  soldier  of  the  imperial  stables  ;  2. 
Ptolemy  gave  him  to  the  old  general  Arintheus,  for  whom  he  very  skilfally  exer- 
cised the  profession  of  a  pimp ;  S.  He  was  given,  on  her  marrisgc,  to  the  daagh- 
ter  of  Arintheus ;  and  the  futare  consul  was  employed  to  comb  her  hair,  to  present 
the  silver  ewer,  to  wash  and  to  fan  his  mistress  in  hot  weather.     See  1. 1.  31-137. 

"  Claudian  (1.  i.  in  Eutrop.  1-22),  after  enumerating  the  various  prodigies  of 
monstrous  births,  f^penking  animals,  showers  of  blood  or  stones,  double  suns,  etc., 
adds,  with  some  exaggeration, 

Omnia  cesserunt  eunucho  consule  monstra. 
The  first  book  concludes  with  a  noble  speech  of  the  goddess  of  Rome  to  her  favor- 
ite Honorius,  deprecating  the  new  ignominy  to  which  she  was  exposed. 

•  Fl.  MalliuH  Theodorus,  whose  civil  honora  and  philosophical  works  have  been 
celebrated  by  Claudian  in  a  very  elegant  panegyric. 

*^  yiMiMiv  St  tidj}  Ttf  vkovTi^,  drunk  with  richesi  is  the  forcible  expression  of 
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oppressors  who  had  enriched  themselves  with  the  plunder  of 
the  people,  Eutropius  might  gratify  his  covetous  disposition 
without  much  envy  or  injustice ;  but  the  progress  of  his  ra- 
pine soon  invaded  the  wealth  which  had  been  acquired  by 
lawful  inheritance  or  laudable  industry.  The  usual  methods 
of  extortion  were  practised  and  improved ;  and  Claudian  has 
sketched  a  lively  and  original  picture  of  the  public  auction  of 
the  State:  "The  impotence  of  the  eunuch"  (says  that  agreea- 
ble satirist)  "  has  served  only  to  stimulate  his  avarice.  The 
same  hand  which  in  his  servile  condition  was  exercised  in  pet- 
ty thefts  to  unlock  the  coffers  of  his  master,  now  grasps  the 
riches  of  the  world ;  and  this  infamous  broker  of  the  empire 
appreciates  and  divides  the  Roman  provinces,  from  Mount 
Hsemus  to  the  Tigris.  One  man,  at  the  expense  of  his  villa, 
is  made  proconsul  of  Asia ;  a  second  purchases  Syria  with  his 
wife's  jewels ;  and  a  third  laments  that  he  has  exchanged  his 
paternal  estate  for  the  government  of  Bithynia.  In  the  ante- 
chamber of  Eutropius  a  large  tablet  is  exposed  to  public  view, 
which  marks  the  respective  prices  of  the  provinces.  The  dif- 
ferent value  of  Pontus,of  Galatia,  of  Lydia,is  accurately  distin- 
guished. Lycia  may  be  obtained  for  so  many  thousand  pieces 
of  gold,  but  the  opulence  of  Phrygia  will  require  a  more  con- 
siderable sum.  The  eunuch  wishes  to  obliterate,  by  the  gen- 
eral disgrace,  his  personal  ignominy  ;  and,  as  he  has  been  sold 
himself,  he  is  desirous  of  selling  the  rest  of  mankind.  In 
the  eager  contention,  the  balance,  which  contains  the  fate  and 
fortunes  of  the  province,  often  trembles  on  the  beam ;  and  till 
one  of  the  scales  is. inclined  by  a  superior  weight,  the  mind 
of  the  impartial  judge  remains  in  anxious  suspense."  Such  " 
(continues  the  indignant  poet)  "  are  the  fruits  of  Roman  valor, 

Zosiraus  (1-  ▼•  [c- 10]  p.  801);  and  the  avarice  of  Entropins  is  equally  execrated 
in  the  Lexicon  of  Suidas  and  the  Chronicle  of  Marcellinus.  Chrysostom  had  of- 
ten admonished  the  favorite  of  the  vanity  and  danger  of  immoderate  wealth,  torn, 
iii.  p.  381  [in  Eutrop.  i.  c.  1]. 

"  certantnm  saspe  dnoriim 

Diversum  Runpendit  onus :  cum  ponders  judex 
Vergit,  et  in  geminas  notat  provincia  lances. 

Clnndian  (i.  102-209)  so  curiously  distinguishes  the  circumstances  of  the  sale  that 
they  aU  seem  to  allude  to  particular  anecdotes. 
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of  the  defeat  of  Antiochns,  and  of  the  triumph  of  Pompey." 
This  venal  prostitution  of  public  honors  secured  the  impuni- 
ty oi future  crimes;  but  the  riches  which  Eutropius  derived 
from  confiscation  were  already  stained  with  injustice,  since  it 
was  decent  to  accuse  and  to  condemn  the  proprietors  of  the 
wealth  which  he  was  impatient  to  confiscate.  Some  noble 
blood  was  shed  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner ;  and  the  most 
inhospitable  extremities  of  the  empire  were  filled  with  inno- 
cent and  illustrious  exiles.  Among  the  generals  and  consuls 
of  the  East,  Abundantius"  had  reason  to  dread  the  first  effects 
Ruin  of  Ab-  ^^  ^^^  resentment  of  Eutropius.  He  had  been  guil- 
undftnUus;  ^y  ^f  ^.j^^  unpardonable  crime  of  introducing  that 
abject  slave  to  the  palace  of  Constantinople ;  and  some  degree 
of  praise  must  be  allowed  to  a  powerful  and  ungrateful  favor- 
ite who  was  satisfied  with  the  disgrace  of  his  benefactor.  Ab- 
nndantius  was  stripped  of  his  ample  fortunes  by  an  imperial 
rescript,  and  banished  to  Pityus,  on  the  Euxine,  the  last  fron- 
tier of  the  Koman  world,  where  he  subsisted  by  the  precarious 
mercy  of  the  barbarians  till  he  could  obtain,after  the  fall  of  Eu- 
tropius, a  milder  exile  at  Sidon,  in  Phoenicia.  The  destruction 
of  Timasius'*  required  a  more  serious  and  regular 
mode  of  attack.  That  great  officer,  the  master-gen- 
eral of  the  armies  of  Theodosius,  had  signalized  his  valor  by  a 
decisive  victory  which  he  obtained  over  the  Goths  of  Thessaly ; 
but  he  was  too  prone,  after  the  example  of  his  sovereign,  to  en- 
joy the  luxury  of  peace  and  to  abandon  his  confidence  to  wick- 


"  Claadian  (in  Eatrop.  i.  ir>4-170)  mentions  the  g^dlt  and  exile  of  Abiindan- 
tins ;  nor  could  he  fuil  to  quote  the  example  of  the  artist  who  made  the  fii-st  trial 
of  the  brazen  bull  which  he  presented  to  Phal:u•i^^.  See  Zosinius,  1.  v.  [c.  10]  p. 
302  ;  Jerome,  torn.  i.  p.  20  [Ep.  Ix.  c.  16,  torn.  i.  p.  342,  edit.  Vallars.].  The  dif- 
ference of  place  is  easily  reconciled  ;  but  tlie  decisive  authority  of  Asterius  of  Am- 
asia  (Orat.  iv.  p.  70,  apud  Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  v.  p.  435)  must 
turn  the  scale  in  favor  of  Pityus. 

"  Suidas  (most  probably  from  the  history  of  Eunapius)  has  given  a  very  unfa- 
vorable picture  of  Timasius.  The  account  of  his  accuser,  the  judges,  trial,  etc., 
is  perfectly  agreeahle  to  the  practice  of  ancient  and  modem  courts  (see  2>osimus, 
1.  v.  [c.  9]  p.  298, 299,  300).  I  am  almost  tempted  to  quote  the  romance  of  a 
great  master  (Fielding*s  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  49,  etc.,  8vo  edit.),  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  history  of  human  nature. 
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ed  and  designing  flatterei*s.  Timasius  had  despised  the  pub- 
lie  clamor  by  promoting  an  infamous  dependent  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  cohort ;  and  he  deserved  to  feel  the  ingratitude  of 
Bargus,  who  was  secretly  instigated  by  the  favorite  to  accuse 
his  patron  of  a  treasonable  conspiracy.  The  general  was  ar- 
raigned before  the  tribunal  of  Arcadius  himself ;  and  the  prin- 
cipal eunuch  stood  by  the  side  of  the  throne  to  suggest  the 
questions  and  answers  of  his  sovereign.  But  as  this  form  of 
trial  might  be  deemed  partial  and  arbitrary,  the  further  inqui- 
ry into  the  crimes  of  Timasius  was  delegated  to  Saturninus 
and  Procopins ;  the  former  of  consular  rank,  the  latter  still 
respected  as  the  father-m-law  of  the  Emperor  Valens.  The 
appearances  of  a  fair  and  legal  proceeding  were  maintained 
by  the  blunt  honesty  of  Procopius ;  and  he  yielded  with  re- 
luctance to  the  obsequious  dexterity  of  his  colleague,  who  pro- 
nounced a  sentence  of  condemnation  against  the  un- 
fortunate Timasius.  His  immense  riches  were  con- 
fiscated in  the  name  of  the  emperor  and  for  the  benefit  of  the 
favorite ;  and  he  was  doomed  to  perpetual  exile  at  Oasis — a 
solitary  spot  in  the  midst  of  the  sandy  deserts  of  Libya.'*  Se- 
cluded from  all  human  converse,  the  master -general  of  the 
Roman  armies  was  lost  forever  to  the  world  ;  but  the  circum- 
stances of  his  fate  have  been  related  in  a  various  and  contra- 
dictory manner.  It  is  insinuated  that  Entropius  despatched 
a  private  order  for  his  secret  execution.'*  It  was  reported  that 
in  attempting  to  escape  from  Oasis  he  perished  in  the  desert 

^*  The  great  Oasis  was  one  of  the  spots  in  the  sands  of  Libya  watered  with 
springs,  and  capable  of  producing  wheat,  barley,  and  palm-trees.  It  was  about 
three  days*  journey  from  north  to  south,  about  half  a  day  in  breadth,  and  at  the 
distance  of  about  five  days*  march  to  the  west  of  Al)ydus,on  the  Nile.  See  D'An- 
ville.  Description  de  I'Egypte,  p.  186,  187,  188,  The  barren  desert  which  encom- 
passes Oasis  (Zosimns,  1.  v.  [c.  9]  p.  300)  has  suggested  the  idea  of  comparative 
fertility,  and  even  the  epithet  of  the  hajtpy  island  (Herodot.  iii,  26). 

"  The  line  of  Claudian,  in  Eutrop.  1.  i.  180, 

Marmaricus  claris  violatur  caedibus  Hammon,* 
evidently  alludes  to  his  persuasion  of  the  death  of  Timasius. 


*  A  fragment  of  Eunapius  confirms  this  account.  **  Thus  having  deprived  this 
great  person  of  his  life — a  eunuch  a  man,  a  i^Iave  a  consul,  a  minister  of  the  bed- 
chamber one  bred  in  camps."    Mai,  p.  283,  in  Niebuhr,  p.  87. — M. 
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of  thirst  and  hunger,  and  that  his  dead  body  was  found  on  the 
sands  of  Libya."  It  has  been  asserted  with  more  confidence 
that  his  son  Syagrius,  after  successfully  eluding  the  pursuit  of 
the  agents  and  emissaries  of  the  court,  collected  a  band  of  Af- 
rican robbers ;  that  he  rescued  Timasius  from  the  place  of  his 
exile ;  and  that  both  the  father  and  the  son  disappeared  from 
the  knowledge  of  mankind."  But  the  ungrateful  Bargus,  in- 
stead of  being  suflFered  to  possess  the  reward  of  guilt,  was  soon 
afterwards  circumvented  and  destroyed  by  the  more  powerful 
villany  of  the  minister  himself,  who  retained  sense  and  spirit 
enough  to  abhor  the  instrument  of  his  own  crimes. 

The  public  hatred  and  the  despair  of  individuals  continually 

threatened,  or  seemed  to  threaten,  the  pereonal  safety  of  Eu- 

tropius,  as  well  as  of  the  numerous  adherents  who 

unjiiMittwof  were  attached  to  his  fortune  and  had  been  promot- 

A.11.397.'         ed  by  his  venal  favor.    For  their  mutual  defence  he 

Sent  4 

contrived  the  safeguard  of  a  law  which  violated  ev- 
ery principle  of  humanity  and  justice."  I.  It  is  enacted,  in 
the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  Arcadius,  that  all  those  who 
shall  conspire,  either  with  subjects  or.  with  strangers,  against 
the  lives  of  any  of  the  persons  whom  the  emperor  considers 
as  the  members  of  his  own  body  shall  be  punished  with  death 
and  confiscation.  This  species  of  fictitious  and  metaphorical 
treason  is  extended  to  protect  not  only  the  illustrious  oflBcers 
of  the  State  and  army  who  are  admitted  into  the  sacred  con- 
sistory, but  likewise  the  principal  domestics  of  the  palace,  the 
senatore  of  Constantinople,  the  military  commanders,  and  the 
civil  magistrates  of  the  provinces — a  vague  and  indefinite  list, 
which,  under  the  successors  of  Constantino,  included  an  ob- 

"  Sbzomen,  1.  viii.  c.  7.     He  speaks  from  report,  &q  tivoq  tTrvOnfiriv. 

'^  Zosimus,  1.  V.  [c.  9]  p.  300.  Yet  he  seems  to  suspect  that  this  rumor  was 
spread  by  the  friends  of  Eutropius. 

*"  JSee  the  Theodosian  Code,  1.  ix.  tit.  14,  ad  legem  Comeliam  de  Sicariis,  leg. 
3,  and  the  Code  of  Justininn,  I.  ix.  tit.  viii.  ad  legem  Juiiam  de  Majestate.  leg.  5. 
The  alteration  of  the  title  from  murder  to  treason  was  an  improvement  of  the  sub- 
tle Tribonian.  Godefroy,  in  a  formal  dissertation  which  he  has  inserte<l  in  his 
Commentaiy,  illustrates  this  law  of  Arcadius,  and  explains  all  the  difficult  pas- 
Sjiges  which  had  been  penerted  by  the  jurisconsults  of  the  darker  ages.  See  torn, 
iii.  p.  88-111. 
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scnre  and  numerous  train  of  subordinate  ministers.  II.  This 
extreme  severity  might  perhaps  be  justified  had  it  been  only 
directed  to  secure  the  representatives  of  the  sovereign  from 
any  actual  violence  in  the  execution  of  their  oflBce.  But  the 
whole  body  of  imperial  dependents  claimed  a  privilege,  or  rath- 
er impunity,  which  screened  them  in  the  loosest  moments  of 
their  lives  from  the  hasty,  perhaps  the  justifiable,  resentment 
of  their  fellow-citizens ;  and,  by  a  strange  perversion  of  the 
laws,  the  same  degree  of  guilt  and  punishment  was  applied 
to  a  private  quarrel  and  to  a  deliberate  conspiracy  against  the 
emperor  and  the  empire.  The  edict  of  Arcadius  most  posi- 
tively and  most  absurdly  declares  that  in  such  cases  of  trea- 
son thoughts  and  actions  ought  to  be  punished  with  equal  se- 
verity ;  that  the  knowledge  of  a  mischievous  intention,  unless 
it  be  instantly  revealed,  becomes  equally  criminal  with  the  in- 
tention itself ;"  and  that  those  rash  men  who  shall  presume  to 
solicit  the  pardon  of  traitors  shall  themselves  be  branded  with 
public  and  perpetual  infarmy.  III.  "  With  regard  to  the  sons 
of  the  traitors"  (continues  the  emperor),  "although  they  ought 
to  share  the  punishment,  since  they  will  probably  imitate  the 
guilt,  of  their  parents,  yet,  by  the  special  effect  of  our  imperi- 
al lenity, we  grant  them  their  lives;  but,  at  the  same  time,  we 
declare  them  incapable  of  inheriting,  either  on  the  father's  or 
on  the  mother's  side,  or  of  receiving  any  gift  or  legacy  from 
the  testament  either  of  kinsmen  or  of  strangers.  Stigmatized 
with  hereditary  infamy,  excluded  from  the  hopes  of  honors  or 
fortune,  let  them  endure  the  pangs  of  poverty  and  contempt 
till  they  shall  consider  life  as  a  calamity  and  death  as  a  com- 
fort and  relief."  In  such  words,  so  well  adapted  to  insult  the 
feelings  of  mankind,  did  the  emperor,  or  rather  his  favorite 
eunuch,  applaud  the  moderation  of  a  law  which  transfeiTed 

^'  Bnrtolus  understands  a  sirnple  and  naked  consciousness,  without  any  sign  of 
approbation  or  concurrence.  For  this  opinion,  says  Baldus,  he  is  now  roasting  in 
hell.  For  my  own  part,  continues  the  discreet  Heineccius  (Element.  Jur.  Civil. 
1.  iv.  p.  41 1),  I  must  approve  the  theory  of  Bartolus ;  but  in  practice  I  should  in- 
cline to  the  sentiment  of  Baldus.  Yet  Bartolus  was  gravely  quoted  by  the  law. 
yers  of  Cardinal  Richelieu ;  and  Eutropius  was  indirectly  guilty  of  the  murder  of 
the  virtuous  De  Thoa. 
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the  same  iinjast  and  inhuman  penalties  to  the  children  of  all 
those  who  had  seconded  or  who  had  not  disclosed  these  ficti- 
tious conspiracies.  Some  of  the  noblest  regulations  of  Koman 
jurisprudence  have  been  suffered  to  expire ;  but  this  edict,  a 
convenient  and  forcible  engine  of  ministerial  tyranny,  was  care- 
fully inserted  in  the  codes  of  Theodosius  and  Justinian ;  and 
the  same  maxims  have  been  revived  in  modern  ages  to  pro- 
tect the  electors  of  Germany  and  the  cardinals  of  the  Church 
of  Kome." 

Yet  these  sanguinary  laws,  which  spread  terror  among  a 

disarmed  and  dispirited  people,  were  of  too  weak  a  texture  to 

restrain  the  bold  enterprise  of  Tribigild"  the  Ostro- 

Rebellionof  ,  mi  i  i?      i  im  .  i  .   i 

Tiibitfiid.       ffoth.     The  colony  of  that  warlike  nation,  which 

A.D.  399.  o  •/  ' 

had  been  planted  by  Theodosius  in  one  of  the  most 
fertile  districts  of  Phrygia,"  impatiently  compared  the  slow 
returns  of  laborious  husbandry  with  the  successful  rapine  and 
liberal  rewards  of  Alaric ;  and  their  leader  resented,  as  a  per- 
sonal affront,  his  own  ungracious  reception  in  the  palace  of 
Constantinople.  A  soft  and  wealthy  province  in  the  heart  of 
the  empire  was  astonished  by  the  sound  of  war,  and  the  faith- 
ful vassal  who  had  been  disregarded  or  oppressed  was  again 
respected  as  soon  as  he  resumed  the  hostile  character  of  a  bar- 
barian. The  vineyards  and  fruitful  fields  between  the  rapid 
Marsyas  and  the  winding  Maeander"  were  consumed  with  fire; 


"  Godefroy,  torn.  iii.  p.  89.  It  is,  however,  suspected  tliat  this  law,  so  repug- 
nant to  the  maxims  of  Germanic  freedom,  has  been  surreptitioujily  added  to  the 
golden  bull. 

''  A  copious  and  circumsrantial  narrative  (which  he  might  have  resen'ed  for 
more  important  events)  is  bestowed  by  Zosimus  (1.  v.  [c.  10  seq.]  p.  304-312)  on 
the  revolt  of  Tribigild  and  Gniniis.  See  likewise  Socrates,  I.  vi.  c.  6,  and  Sozo- 
men,  1.  viii.  c.  4.  The  second  book  of  Clandian  against  Eutropius  is  a  fine  though 
imperfect  piece  of  history. 

"  Claudiaa  (in  Eutrop.  1.  ii.  237-250)  very  accurately  observes  that  the  ancient 
name  and  nation  of  the  Phrygians  extended  very  far  on  every  side,  till  their  limits 
were  contracted  by  the  colonies  of  the  Bithyninns  of  Thrace,  of  the  Greeks,  and  at 
last  of  the  Gauls.  His  description  (ii.  257-272)  of  the  fertility  of  Phrygia,  and  of 
the  four  rivers  that  produced  gold,  is  just  and  picturesque. 

"  Xenophon,  Anabasis,  1,  i.  [c.  2,  §  3]  p.  11,  12,  edit.  Hutchinson;  Strain),  1. 
xii.  p.  865,  edit.  Amstel.  [p.  577,  edit.  Casaub.]  ;  Q.  Curt.  1.  iii.  c.  1.  Claudian 
compares  the  junction  of  the  Marsyas  and  Maeander  to  that  of  the  Saone  and 
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the  decayed  walls  of  tlie  cities  crumbled  into  dust  at  the  first 
stroke  of  an  enemy ;  the  trembling  inhabitants  escaped  from 
a  bloody  massacre  to  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont ;  and  a  con- 
siderable part  of  Asia  Minor  was  desolated  by  the  rebellion  of 
Tribigild.  His  rapid  progress  was  checked  by  tlie  resistance 
of  the  peasants  of  Pamphylia ;  and  the  Ostrogoths,  attacked 
in  a  narrow  pass  between  the  city  of  Selgae,"  a  deep  morass, 
and  the  craggy  cliffs  of  Mount  Taunis,  were  defeated  with  the 
loss  of  their  bravest  troops.  But  the  spirit  of  their  chief  was 
not  daunted  by  misfortune,  and  his  army  was  continually  re- 
cruited by  swarms  of  barbarians  and  outlaws  who  were  desir- 
ous of  exercising  the  profession  of  robbery  under  the  more 
honorable  names  of  war  and  conquest.  The  rumors  of  the  suc- 
cess of  Tribigild  might  for  some  time  be  suppressed  by  fear 
or  disguised  by  flattery ;  yet  they  gradually  alarmed  both  the 
court  and  the  capital.  Every  misfortune  was  exaggerated  in 
dark  and  doubtful  hints,  and  the  future  designs  of  the  rebels 
became  the  subject  of  anxious  conjecture.  Whenever  Tribi- 
gild advanced  into  the  inland  country,  the  Romans  were  in- 
clined to  suppose  that  he  meditated  the  passage  of  Mount 
Taurus  and  the  invasion  of  Syria.  If  he  descended  towards 
the  sea,  they  imputed,  and  perliaps  suggested,  to  the  Gothic 
chief  the  more  dangerous  project  of  arming  a  fleet  in  the 
harbors  of  Ionia,  and  of  extending  his  depredations  along  the 
maritime  coast,  from  the  month  of  the  Nile  to  the  port  of  Con- 
stantinople. The  approach  of  danger  and  the  obstinacy  of  Trib- 
igild, who  refused  all  terms  of  accommodation,  compelled  Eu- 
tropius  to  summon  a  council  of  war."    After  claiming  for  him- 

the  Hhone,  with  this  difference,  however,  that  the  smaller  of  the  PhrygiuD  rivers 
is  not  accelernted,  but  retarded,  by  the  larger. 

**  SelgsB,  n  colony  of  the  LAcedaemonians,  had  formerly  numbered  twenty  thou- 
sand citizens ;  but  in  the  age  of  Zosimus  it  was  reduced  to  a  iroXixmi,  or  &;malL 
town.     See  Cellnrius,  Geograph.  Antiq.  torn.  ii.  p.  1 17. 

*  The  Council  of  Eutropius,  in  Claudian,  m«y  be  compared  to  that  of  Domitian 
in  the  fourth  Satire  of  Juvenal.  The  principal  members  of  the  former  were  **  ju- 
venes  protervi  lasciriqne  seues:"  one  of  them  had  been  a  cook,  a  second  a  wool- 
comber.  The  language  of  their  original  profession  exposes  their  assumed  dignity ; 
and  their  trifling  conversation  about  tragedies,  dancers,  etc.,  is  made  still  more 
ridiculous  by  the  impoitance  of  the  debate. 
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self  the  privilege  of  a  veteran  soldier,  the  eunuch  intrusted 
the  guard  of  Tlirace  and  the  Hellespont  to  Gainas  the  Goth, 
and  the  command  of  the  Asiatic  army  to  his  favorite  Leo; 
two  generals  who  diflferentl}'  but  effectually  promoted  the  cause 
of  the  rebels.  Leo,"  who  from  the  bulk  of  his  body  and  the 
dulness  of  his  mind  was  surnamed  the  Ajax  of  the  East,  had 
deserted  his  original  trade  of  a  wool-comber,  to  exercise  with 
much  less  skill  and  success  the  military  profession ;  and  his 
uncertain  operations  were  capriciously  framed  and  executed 
with  an  ignorance  of  real  diflBculties  and  a  timorous  neglect  of 
every  favorable  opportunity.  The  rashness  of  the  Ostrogoths 
had  drawn  them  into  a  disadvantageous  position  between  the 
rivers  Melas  and  Eurymedon,  where  they  were  almost  besieged 
by  the  peasants  of  Pamphylia ;  but  the  arrival  of  an  imperial 
army,  instead  of  completing  their  destruction,  afforded  the 
means  of  safety  and  victory.  Tribigild  surprised  the  unguard- 
ed camp  of  the  Romans  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  seduced 
the  faith  of  the  greater  part  of  the  barbarian  auxiliaries,  and 
dissipated  without  much  effort  the  troops  which  had  been  cor- 
rupted by  the  relaxation  of  discipline  and  the  luxury  of  the 
capital.  The  discontent  of  Gainas,  who  had  so  boldly  con- 
trived and  executed  the  death  of  Rufinus,  was  irritated  by  the 
fortune  of  his  unworthy  successor;  he  accused  his  own  dis- 
honorable patience  under  the  servile  reign  of  a  eunuch ;  and 
the  ambitious  Goth  was  convicted,  at  least  in  the  public  opin- 
ion, of  secretly  fomenting  the  revolt  of  Tribigild,  with  whom  he 
was  connected  by  a  domestic  as  well  as  by  a  national  alliance." 
When  Gainas  passed  the  Hellespont,  to  unite  under  his  stand- 
ard the  remains  of  the  Asiatic  troops,  he  skilfully  adapted 
his  motions  to  the  wishes  of  the  Ostrogoths,  abandoning  by 
his  retreat  the  country  which  they  desired  to  invade,  or  facili- 
tating by  his  approach  the  desertion  of  the  barbarian  auxilia- 
ries.   To  the  imperial  court  he  repeatedly  magnified  the  valor, 

*  ClHudian  (1.  ii.  376-461)  has  branded  him  with  infamy;  and  ZosimuB,  in 
more  temperate  language,  confirms  his  reproaches  (I.  t.  [c.  14]  p.  30'*). 

^  The  conspiracy  of  Gainas  and  Tribigild,  which  is  attested  by  the  Greek  histo- 
rian, had  not  reached  the  ears  of  Claiidian,  who  attributes  the  revolt  of  the  Ostro- 
goth to  his  own  martial  spirit  and  the  advice  of  his  wife. 
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the  genius,  the  inexhaustible  resources  of  Tribigild,  confessed 
his  own  inability  to  prosecute  the  war,  and  extorted  the  per- 
mission of  negotiating  with  his  invincible  adversary.  The  con- 
ditions of  peace  were  dictated  by  the  haughty  rebel ;  and  the 
peremptory  demand  of  the  head  of  Eutropius  revealed  the  au- 
thor and  the  design  of  tliis  hostile  conspiracy. 

The  bold  satirist,  who  has  indulged  his  discontent  by  the 
partial  and  passionate  censure  of  the  Christian  emperors,  vio- 
lates the  dignity  rather  than  the  truth  of  history  by 
EutrMaa.  comparing  the  son  of  Theodosius  to  one  of  those 
harmless  and  simple  animals  who  scarcely  feel  that 
they  are  the  property  of  their  shepherd.  Two  passions,  how- 
ever— fear  and  conjugal  affection — awakened  the  languid  soul 
of  Arcadius.  He  was  terrified  by  the  threats  of  a  victorious 
barbarian,  and  he  yielded  to  the  tender  eloquence  of  his  wife 
Eudoxia,  who,  with  a  flood  of  artificial  tears,  presenting  her  in* 
fant  children  to  their  father,  implored  his  justice  for  some 
real  or  imaginary  insult  which  she  imputed  to  the  audacious 
eunuch."  The  emperor's  hand  was  directed  to  sign  the  con* 
demnation  of  Eutropius ;  the  magic  spell  which  during  four 
years  had  bound  the  prince  and  the  people  was  instantly  dis- 
solved ;  and  the  acclamations  that  so  lately  hailed  the  merit 
and  fortune  of  the  favorite  were  converted  into  the  clamors  of 
the  soldiers  and  people,  who  reproached  his  crimes  and  pressed 
his  immediate  execution.  In  this  hour  of  distress  and  de- 
spair, his  only  refuge  was  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  Church,  whose 
privileges  he  had  wisely  or  profanely  attempted  to  circum- 
scribe ;  and  the  most  eloquent  of  the  saints,  John  Chrysostom, 
enjoyed  the  triumph  of  protecting  a  prostrate  minister  whose 
choice  had  raised  him  to  the  ecclesiastical  throne  of  Constan- 
tinople. The  archbishop,  ascending  the  pulpit  of  the  cathe- 
dral, that  he  might  be  distinctly  seen  and  heard  by  an  innu- 
merable crowd  of  either  sex  and  of  every  age,  pronounced  a 
seasonable  and  pathetic  discourse  on  the  forgiveness  of  injuries 


"  This  anecdote,  which  Philostorgius  alone  has  preserved  (1.  xi.  c.  6,  and  Go- 
thofred.  Dissertat  p.  451-456),  is  curions  and  important,  since  it  connects  the  re- 
volt of  the  Goths  with  the  secret  intrigues  of  the  palace. 
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and  the  instability  of  human  greatness.  The  agonies  of  the 
pale  and  affrighted  wretch,  who  lay  grovelling  under  the  table 
of  the  altar,  exhibited  a  solemn  and  instructive  spectacle;  and 
the  orator,  who  was  afterwards  accused  of  insulting  the  mis- 
fortunes of  Eutropius,  labored  to  excite  the  contempt,  that  he 
might  assuage  the  fury,  of  the  people."  The  powers  of  hu- 
manity, of  superstition,  and  of  eloquence  prevailed.  The  Em- 
press Eudoxia  was  restrained,  by  her  own  prejudices  or  by 
those  of  her  subjects,  from  violating  the  sanctuary  of  the 
Church ;  and  Eutropius  was  tempted  to  capitulate,  by  the  mild- 
er arts  of  persuasion,  and  by  an  oath  that  his  life  should  be 
spared."  Careless  of  the  dignity  of  their  sovereign,  the  new 
ministers  of  the  palace  immediately  published  an  edict,  to  de- 
clare that  his  late  favorite  had  disgraced  the  names  of  consul 
and  patrician,  to  abolish  his  statues,  to  confiscate  his  wealth, 
and  to  inflict  a  perpetual  exile  in  the  island  of  Cyprus."  A 
despicable  and  decrepit  eunuch  could  no  longer  alarm  the 
fears  of  his  enemies ;  nor  was  he  capable  of  enjoying  what  yet 
remained — the  comforts  of  peace,  of  solitude,  and  of  a  happy 
climate.  But  their  implacable  revenge  still  envied  him  the 
last  moments  of  a  miserable  life,  and  Eutropius  had  no  sooner 


"  See  the  Homily  p.  in  Eutrop.]  of  Chrysostom,  torn.  iii.  p.  381-386,  of  which 
the  exordium  is  particulHrly  beautifal ;  Socrates,  1.  vi.  c.  5 ;  Sozoroen,  1.  viii.  c.  7. 
Montfaucon  (in  his  Life  of  Chr}'808tom,  torn.  xiii.  p.  135)  too  hastily  supposes  that 
Tribigild  was  actually  in  Constantinople,  and  that  he  commanded  the  soldiers  who 
were  ordered  to  seize  Eutropius.  Even  Clandian,  a  pagan  poet  (Prsefat.  ad  1.  ii. 
in  Eutrop.  27),  has  mentioned  the  flight  of  the  eunuch  to  the  sanctuary. 

Snppliciterque  pias  humilis  prostratus  ad  aras 
Mitigat  iratas  voce  tremente  nurus. 

"*  Chrysostom,  in  another  homily  [in  Eutrop.  ii.  c.  1]  (tom.  iii.  p.  386),  affects  to 
declare  (hat  Eutropius  would  not  have  been  taken  had  he  not  deserted  the  church. 
Zosimns  (1.  y.  [c.  18]  p.  313),  on  the  contrary,  pretends  that  his  enemies  forced 
him  (JL^apTcdaavTiQ  aitrhv)  from  the  sanctuary.  Yet  the  promise  is  an  evidence 
of  some  treaty ;  and  the  strong  assurance  of  Claudian  (Praefat  ad  1.  ii.  46), 

Sed  tamen  exemplo  non  feriere  tuo, 
may  be  considered  as  an  evidence  of  some  promise. 

"  Cod.  Theod.  1.  ix.  tit.  xl.  leg.  14  [leg.  17],  The  date  of  that  law  fjan.  17, 
A.D.  899)  is  erroneous  and  cornipt,  since  the  fall  of  Eutropius  could  not  happen 
tilt  the  autumn  of  the  same  year.  See  Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Empereurs,  tom.  v. 
p.  780. 
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touched  the  shores  of  Cyprus  than  he  was  hastily  recalled. 
The  vain  hope  of  eluding,  by  a  change  of  place,  the  obligation 
of  an  oath  engaged  the  empress  to  transfer  the  scene  of  his 
trial  and  execution  from  Constantinople  to  the  adjacent  suburb 
of  Chalcedon.  The  consul  Aurelian  pronounced  the  sentence ; 
and  the  motives  of  that  sentence  expose  the  jurisprudence 
of  a  despotic  government.  The  crimes  which  Eutropius  had 
committed  against  the  people  might  have  justified  his  death; 
but  he  was  found  guilty  of  harnessing  to  his  chariot  the  sacred 
animals,  who,  from  their  breed  or  color,  were  reserved  for  the 
use  of  the  emperor  alone." 

While  this  domestic  revolution  was  transacted,  Gainas" 
openly  revolted  from  his  allegiance,  united  his  forces  at  Thya- 
conspiracT  ^^^^j  ^^  Lydia,  with  those  of  Tribigild,  and  still  main- 
Q^^Dft"  tained  his  superior  ascendant  over  the  rebellious 
A.D.400.  leader  of  the  Ostrogoths.  The  confederate  armies 
advanced  without  resistance  to  the  straits  of  the  Hellespont 
and  the  Bosphorus,  and  Arcadius  was  instructed  to  prevent 
the  loss  of  his  Asiatic  dominions  by  resigning  his  authority 
and  his  person  to  the  faith  of  the  barbarians.  The  cliurch  of 
the  holy  martyr  Euphemia,  situate  on  a  lofty  eminence  near 
Chalcedon,"  was  chosen  for  the  place  of  the  interview.  Gainas 
bowed  with  reverence  at  the  feet  of  the  emperor,  whilst  he 
required  the  sacrifice  of  Aurelian  and  Satuniinus,  two  minis- 
ters of  consular  rank;  and  their  naked  necks  were  exposed 

"  Zosimus,  1.  V.  [c.  18]  p.  313.     Philostorgius,  1.  xi.  c.  6.* 

"  Zosimns  (1-  v.  [c.  18-22]  p.  813-323,  Socrates  (1.  vi.  c.  4  [6]),  Sozomen  (1-  ^"iii. 
c.  4),  and  Theodoret  (1.  y.  c.  32,  33)  represent,  though  with  some  various  circum- 
stances, the  conspiracy,  defeat,  and  deatii  of  Gainas. 

••  '0<Tiac  Ev^rifiiaQ  fiafyrttpiov  is  the  expression  of  Zosimns  himself  (1.  v.  [c.  18] 
p.  314),  who  inadvertently  uses  the  fashionable  language  of  the  Christians.  Eva- 
gnus  describes  (1.  ii.  c.  3)  the  situation,  architecture,  relics,  and  miracles  of  that 
celebrated  church,  in  which  the  General  Council  of  Chalcedon  was  afterwards 
held.  

*  Rending,  in  his  edition  of  Philostorgius,  prefers  the  reading  of  KOfffififiamp  to 
poffKtifiamv^  according  to  which  the  offence  of  Eutropius  consisted  in  assuming 
the  imperial  purple,  not  in  using  the  imperial  horses.  That  the  forn>er  is  the  cor- 
rect reading  is  confirmed  by  Nicephorus  (1.  xiii.  c.  4),  who  gives  the  meaning  of 
Pliilosrorgius  in  the  following  words:  c6<r/ioic  vap  d^iav ixpn<raTOt  ovc  ii6v*f»  escort 
QoffCKu  dfi^kwv9$ai. — S. 
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by  the  haughty  rebel  to  the  edge  of  the  sword,  till  he  conde- 
scended to  grant  them  a  precarious  and  disgraceful  respite. 
The  Goths,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  were  im- 
mediately transported  from  Asia  into  Europe;  and  their  vic- 
torious chief,  who  accepted  the  title  of  master-general  of  the 
Roman  armies,  soon  filled  Constantinople  with  liis  troops,  and 
distributed  among  his  dependents  the  honors  and  rewards  of 
the  empire.  In  his  early  youth  Gainas  had  passed  the  Dan- 
ube as  a  suppliant  and  a  fugitive.  His  elevation  had  been  the 
work  of  valor  and  fortune,  and  his  indiscreet  or  perfidious 
conduct  was  the  cause  of  his  rapid  downfall.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  vigorous  opposition  of  the  archbishop,  he  importunate- 
ly claimed  for  his  Arian  sectaries  the  possession  of  a  peculiar 
church,  and  the  pride  of  the  Catholics  was  offended  by  the 
public  toleration  of  heresy."  Every  quarter  of  Constantinople 
was  filled  with  tumult  and  disorder ;  and  the  barbarians  gazed 
with  such  ardor  on  the  rich  shops  of  the  jewellers,  and  the 
tables  of  the  bankers  which  were  covered  with  gold  and  silver, 
that  it  was  judged  prudent  to  remove  those  dangerous  temp- 
tations from  their  sight.  '  They  resented  the  injurious  precau- 
tion;  and  some  alarming  attempts  were  made  during  the  night 
to  attack  and  destroy  with  fire  the  imperial  palace."  In  this 
state  of  mutual  and  suspicious  hostility,  the  guards 
and  the  people  of  Constantinople  shut  the  gates, 
and  rose  in  arms  to  prevent  or  to  punish  the  conspiracy  of  the 
Goths.  During  the  absence  of  Gainas  his  troops  were  sur- 
prised and  oppressed ;  seven  thousand  barbarians  perished  in 
this  bloody  massacre.  In  the  fury  of  the  pursuit,  the  Catho- 
lics uncovered  the  roof,  and  continued  to  throw  down  flaming 
logs  of  wood  till  they  overwhelmed  their  adversaries,  who  had 


"  The  pious  remonstrnnces  of  Chrjsostom,  which  do  not  appear  in  his  own 
wi-itings,  are  strongly  urged  by  Theodoret ;  but  bis  insinuation  that  they  were  suc- 
cessful is  disproved  by  facts.  Tillemont  (Hist,  des  Emperenrs,  torn.  v.  p.  383) 
has  discovered  that  the  emperor,  to  satisfy  the  rapacious  demands  of  Gainas,  was 
obliged  to  melt  the  plate  of  the  Church  of  the  Apostles. 

^  The  ecclesiastical  historians,  who  sometimes  guide  and  sometimes  follow  the 
public  opinion,  most  confidently  assert  that  the  palace  of  Constantinople  was  guard- 
ed by  legions  of  angels. 
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retreated  to  the  church  or  conventicle  of  the  Arians.  GainaJs 
was  either  innocent  of  the  design  or  too  confident  of  his  suc- 
cess. He  was  astonished  by  the  intelligence  that  the  flower  of 
his  army  had  been  ingloriously  destroyed ;  that  he  himself  was 
declared  a  public  enemy ;  and  that  his  countryman  Fravitta, 
a  brave  and  loyal  confederate,  had  assumed  the  management 
of  the  war  by  sea  and  land.  The  enterprises  of  the  rebel 
against  the  cities  of  Thrace  were  encountered  by  a  firm  and 
well-ordered  defence.  His  hungry  soldiers  were  soon  reduced 
to  the  grass  that  grew  on  the  margin  of  the  fortifications ;  and 
Gainas,  who  vainly  regretted  the  wealth  and  luxury  of  Asia, 
embraced  a  desperate  resolution  of  forcing  the  passage  of  the 
Hellespont.  He  was  destitute  of  vessels,  but  the  woods  of  the 
Chersonesus  afforded  materials  for  rafts,  and  his  intrepid  bar- 
barians did  not  refuse  to  trust  themselves  to  the  waves.  But 
Fravitta  attentively  watched  the  progress  of  their 
undertaking.  As  soon  as  they  had  gained  the  mid- 
dle of  the  stream,  the  Roman  galleys,"  impelled  by  the  full 
force  of  oars,  of  the  current,  and  of  a  favorable  wind,  rushed 
forward  in  compact  order  and  with  irresistible  weight,  and  the 
Hellespont  was  covered  with  the  fragments  of  the  Gothic 
shipwreck.  After  the  destruction  of  his  hopes  and  the  loss  of 
many  thousands  of  his  bravest  soldiers,  Gainas,  who  could  no 
longer  aspire  to  govern  or  to  subdue  the  Romans,  determined 
to  resume  the  independence  of  a  savage  life.  A  light  and 
active  body  of  barbarian  horse,  disengaged  from  their  infantry 
and  baggage,  might  perform  in  eight  or  ten  days  a  march  of 
three  hundred  miles  from  the  Hellespont  to  the  Danube ;"  the 

"  Zosimas  (1.  v.  [c.  20]  p.  319)  mentions  these  galleys  by  the  nnme  of  Liburnians, 
and  observes  that  they  were  as  swift  (withoat  explnining  the  difference  between 
them)  as  the  vessels  with  fifty  oars,  but  that  they  were  far  inferior  in  speed  to  the 
triremes,  which  had  been  long  disused.  Yet  he  reasonably  concludes,  fi'om  the 
testimony  of  Polybius,  that  galleys  of  a  still  larger  size  had  been  constructed  in 
the  Punic  wars.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  Roman  empire  over  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  useless  art  of  building  large  ships  of  war  had  probably  been  neglected, 
and  at  length  forgotten. 

"  Chishull  (Travels,  p.  61-63,  72-76)  proceeded  from  Gallipoli,  through  Hadri- 
anople,  to  the  Danube  in  about  fifteen  days.  He  was  in  the  train  of  an  English  am- 
bassador, whose  baggage  consisted  of  seventy-one  wagons.  That  learned  traveller 
has  the  merit  of  tracing  a  carious  and  anfrequented  route. 

III.— 30 
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garrisons  of  that  important  frontier  had  been  gradually  anni- 
hilated ;  the  river  in  the  month  of  December  would  be  deeply 
frozen ;  and  the  unbounded  prospect  of  Scythia  was  open  to 
the  ambition  of  Gainas.  This  design  was  secretly  communi- 
cated to  the  national  troops,  who  devoted  themselves  to  the 
fortunes  of  their  leader;  and  before  the  signal  of  departure 
was  given,  a  great  number  of  provincial  auxiliaries,  whom  he 
suspected  of  an  attachment  to  their  native  country,  were  per- 
fidiously massacred.  The  Goths  advanced  by  rapid  marches 
through  the  plains  of  Thrace,  and  they  were  soon  delivered 
from  the  fear  of  a  pursuit  by  the  vanity  of  Fravitta,'  who,  in- 
stead of  extinguishing  the  war,  hastened  to  enjoy  the  popular 
applause,  and  to  assume  the  peaceful  honors  of  the  consulship. 
But  a  formidable  ally  appeared  in  arms  to  vindicate  the  maj- 
esty of  the  empire,  and  to  guard  the  peace  and  liberty  of 
.Scythia."'  The  superior  forces  of  Uldin,  King  of  the  Huns, 
opposed  the  progress  of  Gainas ;  a  hostile  and  mined  country 
prohibited  his  retreat ;  he  disdained  to  capitulate ;  and,  after 
repeatedly  attempting  to  cut  his  way  through  the  ranks  of  the 
enemy,  he  was  slain,  with  his  desperate  followers,  in  the  field 
of  battle.  Eleven  days  after  the  naval  victory  of  the  Ilelles- 
A.D.401.  pout,  the  head  of  Gainas,  the  inestimable  gift  of  the 
Jan.  8.  conqueror,  was  received  at  Constantinople  with  the 

most  liberal  expressions  of  gratitude ;  and  the  public  deliver- 
ance was  celebrated  by  festivals  and  illuminations.  The  tri- 
umphs of  Arcadius  became  the  subject  of  epic  poems  ;*'  and 


**  The  narrative  of  Zosimus,  who  actually  leads  Gainas  beyond  the  Danube, 
must  be  corrected  by  the  testimony  of  Socrates  [1.  vi.  c.  G]  and  Sozomen  p.  viii.  c. 
4],  that  be  was  killed  in  Thrace,  and  by  the  precise  and  authentic  dates  of  the 
Alexandrian  or  Paschal  Chronicle,  p.  307  [edit.  Paris,  torn.  i.  p.  r>67,  edit.  Bonn]. 
The  naval  victory  of  the  Hellespont  is  fixed  to  the  month  Apellasus,  the  tenth  of 
the  calends  of  January  (December  23) ;  the  head  of  Gainas  was  brought  to  Constan- 
tinople the  third  of  the  nones  of  January  (January  3),  in  the  month  Audynieus. 

^  Ensebius  Scholasticus  acquired  much  fiime  by  his  poem  on  the  Gothic  war,  in 
which  he  had  sen-ed.     Near  forty  years  afterwards,  Ammonius  reciied  another 


*■  Fravitta,  according  to  Zosimus,  though  a  pagan,  received  the  honors  of  the 
consulate.  Zosim.  v.  c.  21.  On  Fravitta,  see  a  very  imperfect  fragment  of  Euna- 
pius.     Mai,  ii.  290,  iu  Niebuhr,  92.— M. 
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the  monarch,  no  longer  oppressed  by  any  hostile  terrors,  re- 
signed himself  to  the  mild  and  absolute  dominion  of  his  wife, 
the  fair  and  artful  Eudoxia,  who  has  sullied  her  fame  by  the 
persecution  of  St.  John  Chrysostom. 

After  the  death  of  the  indolent  Nectarius,  the  successor  of 
Gregory  Nazianzen,  the  Church  of  Constantinople  was  dis- 
tracted by  the  ambition  of  rival  candidates,  who 
merit  of         wcre  uot  ashamcd  to  solicit,  with  gold  or  flattery, 
A.i>.39a     '    the  suffrasre  of  the  people  or  of  the  favorite.     On 

Feb.  26.  r      r 

this  occasion  Eutropius  seems  to  have  deviated  from 
his  ordinary  maxims ;  and  his  uncorrupted  judgment  was  de- 
termined only  by  the  superior  merit  of  a  stranger.  In  a  late 
journey  into  the  East  he  had  admired  the  sermons  of  John, 
a  native  and  presbyter  of  Antioch,  whose  name  has  been 
distinguished  by  the  epithet  of  Chrysostom,  or  the  Golden 
Mouth."  A  private  order  was  despatched  to  the  Governor  of 
Syria ;  and  as  the  people  might  be  unwilling  to  resign  their 
favorite  preacher,  he  was  transported,  with  speed  and  secrecy, 
in  a  post-chariot  from  Antioch  to  Constantinople.  The  unan- 
imous and  unsolicited  consent  of  the  court,  the  clergy,  and  the 
people  ratified  the  choice  of  the  minister ;  and,  both  as  a  saint 
and  as  an  orator,  the  new  archbishop  surpassed  the  sanguine 


poem  on  the  same  subject,  in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor  Theodosius.     See  Soc- 
rates, 1.  vi.  c.  6. 

*'  The  sixth  book  of  Socrates,  the  eighth  of  Sozomen,  and  the  fifth  of  Theodoret 
afford  carious  and  authentic  materinls  for  the  Life  of  John  Chrysostom.  Besides 
those  general  historians,  I  have  taken  for  my  guides  the  four  principal  biographers 
of  the  saint: — 1.  The  author  of  a  partial  and  passionate  Vindication  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Constantinople,  composed  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  and  under  the  nnme 
of  his  zealous  partisan,  Pnlladius,  Bishop  of  Hellenopolis  (Tillemont,  M^m.  Eccles. 
tom.  xi.  p.  500-533).  It  is  inserted  among  the  works  of  Chrysostom,  tom.  xiii. 
p.  1-90,  edit.  Montfaucon.  2.  The  moderate  Erasmus  (tom.  iii.  Epist.  mcl.  p. 
1831-1347,  edit.  Lugd.  Bat.).  His  vivacity  and  good  sense  wei-e  his  own;  his 
errors,  in  the  uncultivated  state  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity,  were  almost  inevitable. 
8.  The  learned  Tillemont  (Mdm.EccMd.  tom.  xi.  p.  1-405,  547-626,  etc.,  etc.), 
who  compiles  the  Lives  of  the  saints  with  incredible  patience  and  religions  accu- 
racy. He  has  minutely  searched  the  voluminous  works  of  Chrysostom  himself. 
4.  Father  Montfaucon,  who  has  perused  those  works  with  the  curious  diligence  of 
an  editor,  discovered  several  new  homilies,  and  again  reviewed  and  composed  the 
Life  of  Chrysostom  (Opera  Chrysostom.  tom.  xiii.  p.  91-177). 
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expectations  of  the  public.  Bom  of  a  noble  and  opulent  fam- 
ily in  the  capital  of  Syria,  Chrysostom  had  been  educated,  by 
the  care  of  a  tender  mother,  under  the  tuition  of  the  most  skil- 
ful masters.  He  studied  the  art  of  rhetoric  in  the  school  of 
Libanius ;  and  that  celebrated  sophist,  who  soon  discovered 
the  talents  of  his  disciple,  ingenuously  confessed  that  John 
would  have  deserved  to  succeed  him  had  he  not  been  stolen 
away  by  the  Christians.  His  piety  soon  disposed  him  to  re- 
ceive the  sacrament  of  baptism,  to  renounce  the  lucrative  and 
honorable  profession  of  the  law,  and  to  bury  himself  in  the 
adjacent  desert,  where  he  subdued  the  lusts  of  the  flesh  by  an 
austere  penance  of  six  years.  His  infirmities  compelled  him 
to  return  to  the  society  of  mankind ;  and  the  authority  of  Me- 
letius  devoted  his  talents  to  the  service  of  the  Church ;  but  in 
the  midst  of  his  family,  and  afterwards  on  the  archiepiscopal 
throne,  Chrysostom  still  persevered  in  the  practice  of  the  mo- 
nastic virtues.  The  ample  revenues,  which  his  predecessors 
had  consumed  in  pomp  and  luxury,  he  diligently  applied  to 
the  establishment  of  hospitals ;  and  the  multitudes  who  were 
supported  by  his  charity  preferred  the  eloquent  and  edifying 
discourses  of  their  archbishop  to  the  amusements  of  the  theatre 
or  the  circus.  The  monuments  of  that  eloquence,  which  was 
admired  near  twenty  years  at  Antioch  and  Constantinople, 
have  been  carefully  preserved ;  and  the  possession  of  near  one 
thousand  sermons  or  homilies  has  authorized  the  critics"  of 
succeeding  times  to  appreciate  the  genuine  merit  of  Chryso&- 
tom.  They  unanimously  attribute  to  the  Christian  orator  the 
free  command  of  an  elegant  and  copious  language ;  the  judg- 
ment to  conceal  the  advantages  which  he  derived  from  the 
knowledge  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy ;  an  inexhaustible  fund 
of  metaphors  and  similitudes,  of  ideas  and  images,  to  vary  and 
illustrate  the  most  familiar  topics ;  the  happy  art  of  engaging 

**  Ah  I  nm  almost  a  strnnger  to  the  Tolnminous  sermons  of  Chrysostom,  I  have 
given  my  confidence  to  the  two  most  jadicious  and  moderate  of  the  ecclesiasticnl 
critics,  Erasmus  (torn.  iii.  -p.  1344)  and  Dnpin  (Biblioth^qae  Eccl^siastiqne,  torn, 
iii.  p.  38) ;  yet  the  good  taste  of  the  former  is  sometimes  vitiated  by  an  excessive 
love  of  antiquity,  and  the  good  sense  of  the  latter  is  always  restrained  by  pmdeu- 
tial  considerations. 
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the  paBsions  in  the  service  of  virtue,  and  of  exposing  the  folly 
as  well  as  the  turpitude  of  vice  almost  with  the  truth  and 
spirit  of  a  dramatic  representation. 

.  The  pastoral  labors  of  the  Archbishop  of  Constantinople 
provoked  and  gradually  united  against  him  two  sorts  of  ene-^ 
Hiaadminis-  ^^^^^ — the  aspiring  clcrgy,  who  envied  his  success, 
d?fecte  *°^  and  the  obstinate  sinners,  who  were  offended  by  his 
A.D.  898-403,  reproofs.  When  Chrysostom  thundered  from  the 
pulpit  of  St.  Sophia  against  the  degeneracy  of  the  Christians, 
his  shafts  were  spent  among  the  crowd,  without  wounding  or 
even  marking  the  character  of  any  individual.  When  he  de- 
claimed against  the  peculiar  vices  of  the  rich,  poverty  might 
obtain  a  transient  consolation  from  his  invectives ;  but  the 
guilty  were  still  sheltered  by  their  numbers,  and  the  reproach 
itself  was  dignified  by  some  ideas  of  superiority  and  enjoy- 
ment. But  as  the  pyramid  rose  towards  the  summit,  it  insen- 
sibly diminished  to  a  point ;  and  the  magistrates,  the  ministers, 
the  favorite  eunuchs,  the  ladies  of  the  court,*"  the  Empress 
Eudoxia  herself,  had  a  much  larger  share  of  guilt  to  divide 
among  a  smaller  proportion  of  criminals.  The  personal  appli- 
cations of  the  audience  were  anticipated  or  confirmed  by  the 
testimony  of  their  ow-n  conscience ;  and  the  intrepid  preacher 
assumed  the  dangerous  right  of  exposing  both  the  offence  and 
the  offender  to  the  public  abhorrence.  The  secret  resentment 
of  the  court  encouraged  the  discontent  of  the  clergy  and 
monks  of  Constantinople,  who  were  too  hastily  refonned  by 
the  fervent  zeal  of  their  archbishop.  lie  had  condemned  from 
the  pulpit  the  domestic  females  of  the  clergy  of  Constantinople, 
who,  under  the  name  of  servants  or  sisters,  afforded  a  perpet- 
ual occasion  either  of  sin  or  of  scandal.     The  silent  and  soli- 


**  The  females  of  Constantinople  distinguished  themselves  by  tfieir  enmity  or 
their  attachment  to  Chrysostom.  Three  noble  and  opulent  widows — Marea,  Cas- 
tricia,  and  Eugraphia — were  the  lenders  of  the  persecution  (Pallad.  Dialog,  torn, 
xiii.  p.  14  [c.  4,  p.  35,  edit.  Paris,  1680]).  It  was  impossible  that  they  should  for- 
give a  preacher  who  reproached  their  affectation  to  conceal,  by  the  ornaments  of 
dress,  their  age  and  ugliness  (Pallad.  p.  27).  Olympias,  by  equal  zeal,  displnyed 
in  a  more  pious  cause,  has  obtained  the  title  of  saint  See  Tillemont,  M^m.  Ecclds. ' 
turn,  xi  p.  416-440. 
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tary  ascetics  who  had  secluded  themselves  from  the  world 
were  entitled  to  the  warmest  approbation  of  Chrysostom ;  but 
he  despised  and  stigmatized,  as  the  disgrace  of  their  holy  pro- 
fession, the  crowd  of  degenerate  monks  who,  from  some  un- 
worthy motives  of  pleasure  or  profit,  so  frequently  infested 
the  streets  of  the  capital.  To  the  voice  of  persuasion  the 
archbishop  was  obliged  to  add  the  terrors  of  authority ;  and 
his  ardor  in  the  exercise  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  was  not 
always  exempt  from  passion  ;  nor  was  it  always  guided  by 
prudence.  Chrysostom  was  naturally  of  a  choleric  disposi- 
tion." Although  he  struggled,  according  to  the  precepts  of 
the  Gospel,  to  love  his  private  enemies,  he  indulged  himself  in 
the  privilege  of  hating  the  enemies  of  God  and  of  the  Church ; 
and  his  sentiments  were  sometimes  delivered  with  too  much 
energy  of  countenance  and  expression.  He  still  maintained, 
from  some  considerations  of  health  or  abstinence,  his  former 
habits  of  taking  his  repasts  alone ;  and  this  inhospitable  cus- 
tom,** which  his  enemies  imputed  to  pride,  contributed  at 
least  to  nourish  the  infirmity  of  a  morose  and  unsocial  humor. 
Separated  from  that  familiar  intercourse  which  facilitates  the 
knowledge  and  the  despatch  of  business,  he  reposed  an  nn- 
suspecting  confidence  in  his  deacon  Sei«apion,  and  seldom  ap- 
plied his  speculative  knowledge  of  human  nature  to  the  par- 
ticular characters  either  of  his  dependents  or  of  his  equals. 
Conscious  of  the  purity  of  his  intentions,  and  perhaps  of  the 
superiority  of  his  genius,  the  Archbishop  of  Constantinople  ex- 
tended the  jurisdiction  of  the  imperial  city,  that  he  might  en- 
large the  sphere  of  his  pastoral  labors ;  and  the  conduct  which 

**  Sozotnen,  and  more  especially  Socrates,  have  defined  the  real  character  of 
Chrysostom  with  a  temperate  and  impartial  freedom  very  offensive  to  bis  blind  ad- 
mirers. Those  historians  lived  in  the  next  generation,  when  party  violence  was 
abated,  and  had  conversed  with  many  persons  intimately  acquainted  with  the  vir- 
tues and  imperfections  of  the  saint. 

*•  Palladius  (tom.  xiii.  p.  40,  etc.  [c.  xii.p.  102,  edit.  Paris,  1680])  very  seriously 
defends  the  archbishop.  1.  He  never  tasted  wine.  2.  The  weakness  of  his  stom- 
ach required  a  peculiar  diet.  3.  Business  or  study  or  devotion  often  kept  him 
fasting  till  sunset.  4.  He  detested  the  noise  and  levity  of  great  dinners.  5.  He 
saved  the  expense  for  the  use  of  the  poor.  6.  He  was  apprehensive,  in  a  capital 
like  Constantinople,  of  the  envy  and  reproach  of  partial  invitations. 
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the  profane  imputed  to  an  ambitious  motive  appeared  to 
Clirysostom  himself  in  the  light  of  a  sacred  and  indispensable 
duty.  In  his  visitation  through  the  Asiatic  provinces  he  de- 
posed thirteen  bishops  of  Lydia  and  Phrygia,  and  indiscreetly 
declared  that  a  deep  corruption  of  simony  and  licentiousness 
had  infected  the  whole  episcopal  order/"  If  those  bishops 
were  innocent,  such  a  rash  and  unjust  condemnation  must  ex- 
cite a  well-grounded  discontent.  If  they  were  guilty,  the 
numerous  associates  of  their  guilt  would  soon  discover  that 
their  own  safety  depended  on  the  ruin  of  the  archbishop, 
whom  they  studied  to  represent  as  the  tyrant  of  the  Eastern 
Church. 

This  ecclesiastical  conspiracy  was  managed  by  Theophilus,** 
Archbishop  of  Alexandria,  an  active  and  ambitious  prelate, 
chrysontom  ^^^  displayed  the  fruits  of  rapine  in  monuments  of 
by^e  Em-*^  ostcutation.  His  national  dislike  to  the  rising  great- 
Sllxfa.^"'  "®ss  of  a  city  which  degraded  him  from  the  second 
A.1..403.  ^Q  ^Y\e  third  rank  in  the  Christian  world  was  exas- 
perated by  some  personal  disputes  with  Chrysostom  himself.*" 
By  the  private  invitation  of  the  empress,  Theophilus  landed  at 
Constantinople,  with  a  stout  body  of  Egyptian  mariners,  to  en- 
counter the  populace ;  and  a  train  of  dependent  bishops  to  se- 
cure by  their  voices  the  majority  of  a  synod.  The  synod*'  was 
convened  in  the  suburb  of  Chalcedon   surnamed  the  Oak, 


**  Chrysostom  declares  his  free  opinion  (torn.  ix.  hom.iii.  in  Act.  Apostol  p.  20) 
that  the  namber  of  bishops  who  might  be  saved  bore  a  very  small  proportion  to 
those  who  woald  be  damned. 

*^  See  Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  xi.  p.  441-riOO. 

*"  I  have  purposely  omitted  the  controversy  which  arose  among  the  monks  of 
Egypt  concerning  Origenism  and  Anthropomorphism,  the  dissimulation  and  vio- 
lence of  Theophihis,  his  artful  management  of  the  simplicity  of  Rpiphanius,  the 
persecution  and  flight  of  the  lonr/  or  tall  brothers,  the  ambiguous  support  which 
they  received  at  Constantinople  from  Chrysostom,  etc.,  etc. 

**  Photius  (p.  53-60  [p.  17  seq.  edit.  Bekk.])  has  preserved  the  original  nets  of 
the  Synod  of  the  Oak,  which  destroy  the  false  assertion  that  Chrysostom  was  con- 
demned by  no  more  than  thirty- six  bishops,  of  whom  twenty-nine  were  Eg}'ptians. 
Forty-five  bishops  subscribed  his  sentence.  See  Tiilemont,  M^m.  Ecclc's.  torn.  xi. 
p.  695.*  

■  Tiilemont  argues  strongly  for  the  namber  of  thirty-six.— M. 
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where  Rufinns  had  erected  a  stately  church  and  monastery, 
and  their  proceedings  were  continued  during  fourteen  days  or 
sessions.  A  bishop  and  a  deacon  accused  the  Archbishop  of 
Constantinople;  but  the  frivolous  or  improbable  nature  of  the 
forty -seven  articles  which  they  presented  against  him  may 
justly  be  considered  as  a  fair  and  unexceptionable  panegyric- 
Four  successive  summons  were  signified  to  Chrysostom ;  but 
lie  still  refused  to  trust  either  his  person  or  his  reputation  in 
the  hands  of  his  implacable  enemies,  who,  prudently  declining 
the  examination  of  any  particular  charges,  condemned  his  con- 
tumacious disobedience,  and  hastily  pronounced  a  sentence  of 
deposition.  The  Synod  of  the  Oak  immediately  addressed  the 
emperor  to  ratify  and  execute  their  judgment,  and  charitably 
insinuated  that  the  penalties  of  treason  might  be  inflicted  on 
the  audacious  preacher,  who  had  reviled,  under  the  name  of 
Jezebel,  the  Empress  Eudoxia  herself.  The  archbishop  was 
rudely  arrested,  and  conducted  through  the  city  by  one  of  the 
imperial  messengers,  who  landed  him,  after  a  short  navigation, 
near  the  entrance  of  the  Euxine,  from  whence,  before  the  ex- 
piration of  two  days,  he  was  gloriously  recalled. 

The  first  astonishment  of  his  faithful  people  had  been  mute 
and  passive :  they  suddenly  rose  with  unanimous  and  irresisti- 
ble fury.  Theophilus  escaped,  but  the  promiscu- 
tnDit«a'tc"i>D-  ous  crowd  of  monks  and  Egyptian  mariners  was 
•tan  uope.  gjangjitered  without  pity  in  the  streets  of  Constan- 
tinople." A  seasonable  earthquake  justified  the  interposition 
of  Heaven ;  the  torrent  of  sedition  rolled  forward  to  the  gates 
of  the  palace ;  and  the  empress,  agitated  by  fear  or  remoree, 
threw  herself  at  the  feet  of  Arcadius,  and  confessed  that  the 
public  safety  could  be  purchased  only  by  the  restoration  of 
Chrysostom.     The  Bosphorus  was  covered  with  innumerable 


••  PiiUadius  owns  (p.  30  [c.  8,  p.  75]  that  if  the  people  of  Constantinople  had 
found  Theophilns,  they  would  certainly  have  thrown  him  into  the  sea.  Socmtes 
mentions  (\,  vi.  c.  17)  a  battle  between  the  mob  and  the  sailors  of  Alexandria,  in 
which  many  wounds  were  given  and  some  lives  were  lost.  The  massacre  of  the 
monks  is  observed  only  by  the  pagan  Zosimus  (1.  y.  [c.  28]  p.  324),  who  acknowl- 
edges that  Chrysostom  had  a  singular  talent  to  lead  the  illiterate  multitude,  ijv  yi^p 
6  dvGpunros  aXoyov  uj(kov  \f7rayayh9ai  Suvo^, 
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vessels;  the  shores  of  Europe  and  Asia  were  profusely  illu- 
minated ;  and  the  acclamations  of  a  victorious  people  accom- 
panied, from  the  port  to  the  cathedral,  the  triumph  of  the 
archbishop,  who  too  easily  consented  to  resume  the  exercise 
of  his  functions,  before  his  sentence  had  been  legally  reversed 
by  the  authority  of  an  ecclesiastical  synod.  Ignorant  or  care- 
less of  the  impending  danger,  Chrysostom  indulged  his  zeal, 
or  perhaps  his  resentment;  declaimed  with  peculiar  asperity 
^Lgdm^tfemale  vices ;  and  condemned  the  profane  honors  which 
were  addressed,  almost  in  the  precincts  of  St.  Sophia,  to  the 
statue  of  the  empress.  His  imprudence  tempted  his  enemies 
to  inflame  the  haughty  spirit  of  Eudoxia,  by  reporting,  or  per- 
haps inventing,  the  famous  exordium  of  a  sermon,  "  Ilerodias 
is  again  furious ;  Herodias  again  dances ;  she  once  more  re- 
quires the  head  of  John" — an  insolent  allusion,  which,  as  a 
woman  and  a  sovereign,  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  forgive." 
The  short  interval  of  a  perfidious  truce  was  employed  to  con- 
cert more  effectual  meas^ires  for  the  disgrace  and  ruin  of  the 
archbishop.  A  numerous  council  of  the  Eastern  prelates,  who 
were  guided  from  a  distance  by  the  advice  of  Theophilus,  con- 
firmed the  validity,  without  examining  the  justice,  of  the  for- 
mer sentence ;  and  a  detachment  of  barbarian  troops  was  in- 
troduced into  the  city  to  suppress  the  emotions  of  the  people. 
On  the  vigil  of  Easter  the  solemn  administration  of  baptism 
was  rudely  interrupted  by  the  soldiers,  who  alarmed  the  mod- 
esty of  the  naked  catechumens,  and  violated,  by  their  presence, 
the  awful  mysteries  of  the  Christian  worship.  Arsacius  occu- 
pied the  Church  of  St.  Sophia  and  the  archiepiscopal  throne. 
The  Catholics  retreated  to  the  baths  of  Constantino,  and  after- 
wards to  the  fields,  where  they  were  still  pursued  and  insulted 
by  the  guards,  the  bishops,  and  the  magistratea  The  fatal 
day  of  the  second  and  final  exile  of  Chrysostom  was  marked 
by  the  conflagration  of  the  cathedral,  of  the  senate-house,  and 
of  the  adjacent  buildings;  and  this  calamity  was  imputed, 

•*  See  Socrates,  1.  vi.  c.  18.  Sozomen,  1.  viii.  c.  20.  Zosimus  (I.  v.  [c.  24]  p. 
824,  327)  mentions,  in  general  terms,  bis  inTectires  against  Eudoxia.  The  homilj 
which  begins  with  those  famous  words  is  rejected  as  spurious.  Montfaucon,  tom. 
xiii.  p.  151.     Tillemont,  M^oi.  Eccl^s.  tom.  xi.  p.  603. 
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without  proof,  but  not  without  probability,  to  the  despair  of 
a  persecuted  faction." 

Cicero  might  claim  some  merit  if  his  voluntary  banishment 
preserved  the  peace  of  the  republic ;"  but  the  submission  of 
Exile  of  Chrysostom  was  the  indispensable  duty  of  a  Chris- 
a!I.?^!'**™*  tian  and  a  subject.  Instead  of  listening  to  his  hura- 
June2o.  Y)\e  prayer  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  reside  at 
Cyzicus  or  Nicomedia,  the  inflexible  empress  assigned  for  his 
exile  the  remote  and  desolate  town  of  Cucusus,  among  the 
ridges  of  Mount  Taurus,  in  the  Lesser  Armenia.  A  secret 
hope  was  entertained  that  the  archbishop  might  perish  in  a 
difficult  and  dangerous  march  of  seventy  days  in  the  heat  of 
summer,  through  the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  where  he  was 
continually  threatened  by  the  hostile  attacks  of  the  Isaurians 
and  the  more  implacable  fury  of  the  monks.  Yet  Chrysostom 
arrived  in  safety  at  the  place  of  his  confinement;  and  the 
three  years  which  he  spent  at  Cucusus  and  the  neighboring 
town  of  Arabissus  were  the  last  and  most  glorious  of  his  life. 
His  character  was  consecrated  by  absence  and  persecution  ; 
the  faults  of  his  administration  were  no  longer  remembered ; 
but  every  tongue  repeated  the  praises  of  his  genius  and  vir- 
tue ;  and  the  respectful  attention  of  the  Christian  world  was 
fixed  on  a  desert  spot  among  the  mountains  of  Taurus.  From 
that  solitude  the  archbishop,  whose  active  mind  was  invigo- 
rated by  misfortunes,  maintained  a  strict  and  frequent  cor- 
respondence" with  the  most  distant  provinces;  exhorted  the 
separate  congregation  of  his  faithful  adherents  to  persevere 
in  their  allegiance ;  urged  the  destruction  of  the  temples  of 
Phojnicia,  and  the  extirpation  of  heresy  in  the  isle  of  Cy- 

"  We  might  natarully  expect  such  a  charge  from  Zosimtis  (1.  v.  [c.  24]  p.  327); 
but  it  is  remarkable  enough  that  it  should  be  confirmed  by  Socrates,  1.  vi.  c.  18, 
and  the  Paschal  Chronicle,  p.  307  [edit.  Paris ;  torn.  i.  p.  r>(>8,  edit.  Bonn]. 

*'  He  displays  those  specious  motives  (Post  Keditum,  c.  13, 14)  in  the  language 
of  an  orator  and  a  politician. 

**  Two  hundred  and  forty-two  of  the  epistles  of  Chrysostom  are  still  extant 
(Opera,  tom.  iii.  p.  528-73G  [edit.  Bened.]).  They  are  addressed  to  a  great  va- 
riety of  persons,  and  show  a  firmness  of  mind  much  superior  to  that  of  Cicero  in 
his  exile.  The  fourteenth  epistle  contains  a  curious  narrative  of  the  dangers  of 
his  journey. 
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prus ;  extended  his  pastoral  care  to  the  missions  of  Persia  and 
Scythia ;  negotiated,  by  his  ambassadors,  with  the  Roman  pon 
tiff  and  the  Emperor  Honorius ;  and  boldly  appealed,  from  a 
partial  synod,  to  the  supreme  tribunal  of  a  free  and  general 
council.  The  mind  of  the  illustrious  exile  was  still  indepen- 
dent ;  but  his  captive  body  was  exposed  to  the  revenge  of  the 
oppressors,  who  continued  to  abuse  the  name  and  authority  of 
Arcadius."  An  order  was  despatched  for  the  instant  removal 
of  Chrysostom  to  the  extreme  desert  of  Pityus ;  and  his  guards 
so  faithfully  obeyed  their  cruel  instructions  that,  before  he 
,„  .    ^       reached  the  sea-coast  of  the  Euxine,  he  expired  at 

His  death.  ,  ,  .      . 

A.P.40T.  Comana,  in  Pontus,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age. 
The  succeeding  generation  acknowledged  his  inno- 
cence and  merit.  The  archbishops  of  the  East,  who  might 
blush  that  their  predecessors  had  been  the  enemies  of  Chrys- 
ostom, were  gradually  disposed,  by  the  firmness  of  the  Roman 
pontiff,  to  restore  the  honors  of  that  venerable  name."  At 
Hifl  relics  *^®  pious  Solicitation  of  the  clergy  and  people  of 
u^cSnguu^  Constantinople,  his  relics,  thirty  years  after  his 
A.»"4M.  death,  were  transported  from  their  obscure  sepnl- 
jan.87.  ^YiTB  to  tho  royal  city."     The  Emperor  Theodosius 

advanced  to  receive  them  as  far  as  Chalcedon ;  and,  falling 

••  After  the  exile  of  Chry80stom,Theophilus  published  an  enormous  and  horrible 
Yolume  against  him,  in  wliich  he  perpetually  repeats  the  polite  expressions  of  **  hos- 
teni  humnnitatis,  sacrilei^orum  principem,  immundum  daemonem."  He  affirms  t  hat 
John  Chrysostom  had  delivered  his  soul  to  be  adulterated  by  the  devil ;  and  wishes 
that  some  further  panishmcnr,  adequate  (if  possible)  to  the  mnj^nitude  of  his 
crimes,  may  be  inflicted  on  him.  St.  Jerome,  at  the  request  of  his  friend  Theoph- 
ilus,  translated  this  edifying  performance  from  Greek  into  Latin.  See  Facundus 
Hermian.  Defen8.pro  iii.  Capitul.  1.  vi.  c.  5  [p.  260,  edit.  Paris,  1029],  published  by 
Sirmond,  Opera,  tom.  ii.  p.  595,  596,  597. 

*•  His  name  was  inserted  by  his  successor  Atticus  in  the  dyptics  of  the  Church 
of  Constantinople,  a.d.  418.  Ten  years  afterwards  he  was  revered  as  a  saint. 
Cyril,  who  inherited  the  place  and  the  passions  of  his  uncle  Theophilus,  yielded 
with  much  reluctance.  See  Facund.  HeiToian.  I.  iv.  c.  1  [p.  142,  edit.  Tar.  1629] ; 
Tiilemont,  Mem.  Eccle's.  tom.  xiv.  p.  277-283. 

*'  Socrates,  1.  vii.  c.  45 ;  Theoderet,  I.  v.  c.  86.  This  event  reconciled  the  Jo- 
annifes,  who  had  hitherto  refused  to  acknowledge  his  succe.ssors.  During  hia 
lifetime  the  Joannites  were  respected  by  the  Catholics  as  the  true  and  orthodox 
communion  of  Constantinople.  Their  obstinacy  gradually  drove  them  to  the 
brink  of  schism. 
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prostrate  on  the  coffin,  implored,  in  the  name  of  his  guilty 
parents,  Arcadius  and  Eudoxia,  the  forgiveness  of  the  injured 
saint." 

Yet  a  reasonable  doubt  may  be  entertained  whether  any 
stain  of  hereditary  guilt  could  be  derived  from  Arcadius  to 
The  death  ^^^s  succcssor.  Eudoxia  was  a  young  and  beautiful 
a'd^S«?*°*'  woman,  who  indulged  her  passions  and  despised  her 
^"^  ^-  husband :  Count  John  enjoyed,  at  least,  the  familiar 

confidence  of  the  empress ;  and  the  public  named  him  as  the 
real  father  of  Theodosius  the  younger.*'  The  birth  of  a  son 
was  accepted,  however,  by  the  pious  husband  as  an  event  the 
most  fortunate  and  honorable  to  himself,  to  his  family,  and  to 
the  Eastern  world ;  and  the  royal  infant,  by  an  unprecedented 
favor,  was  invested  with  the  titles  of  Csesar  and  Augustus, 
In  less  than  four  years  afterwards,  Eudoxia,  in  the  bloom  of 
youth,  was  destroyed  by  the  consequences  of  a  miscarriage; 
and  this  untimely  death  confounded  the  prophecy  of  a  holy 
bishop,"  who,  amidst  the  universal  joy,  had  ventured  to  fore- 
tell that  she  should  behold  the  long  and  auspicious  reign  of 
her  glorious  son.  The  Catholics  applauded  the  justice  of 
Heaven,  which  avenged  the  persecution  of  St.  Chrysostom ; 
and  perhaps  the  emperor  was  the  only  person  who  sincerely 
bewailed  the  loss  of  the  haughty  and  rapacious  Eudoxia.  Such 
a  domestic  misfortune  afflicted  him  more  deeply  than  the  pub- 
lic calamities  of  the  East"  —  the  licentious  excursions,  from 
Pontus  t6  Palestine,  of  the  Isaurian  robbers,  whose  impu- 

^  According  to  some  accoants  (Baronins,  Annal.  Eccles.  a.d.  438,  No.  9, 10), 
the  emperor  was  forced  to  send  a  letter  of  invitation  and  excuses  before  the  body 
of  the  ceremonious  saint  could  be  moved  from  Comana. 

^  Zosimus,  1.  V.  [c.  18]  p.  815.  The  chastity  of  an  empi-ess  should  not  be  im- 
peached without  producing  a  witness ;  but  it  is  astonishing  that  the  witne^^s  should 
write  and  live  nnder  a  prince  whose  legitimacy  he  dared  to  attack.  We  must 
suppose  that  his  history  was  a  party  libel,  privately  read  and  circulated  by  the 
pagans,  'fillemont  (Hist,  des  Kmpcreurs,  tom.  v.  p.  782)  is  not  averse  to  brand 
the  reputation  of  Eudoxia.  ^ 

•°  Porphyry  of  Gaza.  His  zeal  was  transported  by  the  order  which  he  had  ob- 
tained for  the  destruction  of  eight  pagan  temples  of  that  city.  See  the  curiouft  de- 
tails of  his  life  (Baronius,  a.d.  401,  No.  17-51),  originally  written  in  Greek,  or  per' 
haps  in  Syviac,  by  a  monk,  one  of  his  favorite  deacons. 

*'  Fbilostorg.  1.  xi.  c.  8,  and  Godefroy,  Dissertat.  p.  457. 
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nity  accused  the  weakness  of  the  government ;  and  the  earth- 
quakes, the  conflagrations,  the  famine,  and  the  flights  of  lo- 
casts,"  which  the  popular  discontent  was  equally  disposed  to 
attribute  to  the  incapacity  of  the  monarch.  At  length,  in  the 
thirty-first  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  (if  we  may  abuse  that 
word)  of  thirteen  years,  three  months,  and  fifteen  days,  Arca- 
dius  expired  in  the  palace  of  Constantinople.  It  is  impossible 
to  delineate  his  character ;  since,  in  a  period  very  copiously 
furnished  with  historical  materials,  it  has  not  been  possible  to 
remark  one  action  that  properly  belongs  to  the  son  of  the 
great  Theodosius. 

The  historian  Procopius"  has  indeed  illuminated  the  mind 
of  the  dying  emperor  with  a  ray  of  human  prudence  or  celes- 
ni8  sappoeed  ^'^^  wisdom.  Arcadius  considered  with  anxious  fore- 
testament.  gjght  the  hclplcss  couditioTi  of  his  son  Theodosius, 
who  was  no  more  than  seven  ye^rs  of  age,  the  dangerous  fac- 
tions of  a  minority,  and  the  aspiring  spirit  of  Jezdegerd,  the 
Persian  monarch.  Instead  of  tempting  tlie  allegiance  of  an 
ambitious  subject  by  the  participation  of  supreme  power,  he 
boldly  appealed  to  the  magnanimity  of  a  king,  and  placed,  by 
a  solemn  testament,  the  sceptre  of  the  East  in  the  hands  of 
Jezdegerd  himself.  The  royal  guardian  accepted  and  dis- 
charged this  honorable  trust  with  unexampled  fidelity ;  and 
the  infancy  of  Theodosius  was  protected  by  the  arms  and  coun- 
cils of  Peraa.  Such  is  the  singular  narrative  of  Procopius; 
and  his  veracity  is  not  disputed  by  Agathias,"  while  he  pre- 

••  Jerome  (torn.  vi.  p.  73,  76)  describes  in  lively  colors  the  regnlar  and  destruc- 
tive march  of  the  locusts,  which  spread  a  dark  cload  between  heaven  and  earth  over 
the  land  of  Palestine.  Seasonable  winds  scattered  them,  partly  into  the  Dead  Sea 
and  pnrtly  into  the  Mediterranean. 

"  Procopius,  de  Bell.  Persic.  1.  i.  c.  2,  p.  8,  edit  Lon\Te  [tom.  i.  p.  14,  edit. 
Bonn]. 

^  Agathias,  1.  iv.  [c.  26]  p.  136, 137  [p.  264,  edit.  Bonn].  Although  he  con- 
fe.sses  the  prevalence  of  the  tradition,  he  asserts  that  Procopius  was  the  first  who 
had  committed  it  to  writing.  Tillemont  (Hist,  des  Kroperenrs,  tom.  vi.  p.  697) 
argues  very  sensibly  on  the  merits  of  this  fable.  His  criticism  was  not  warped 
by  any  ecclesiastical  authority :  both  Procopius  and  Agathias  are  half  pagans.^ 


*  See  St.  Martin's  article  on  Jezdegerd,  in  the  Biographie  Univei-selle  de  Mi- 
chaud.—M. 
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sumes  to  dissent  from  his  judgment,  and  to  arraign  the  wisdom 
of  a  Christian  emperor  who  so  rashly,  though  so  fortunately, 
committed  his  son  and  his  dominions  to  the  unknown  faith  of 
a  stranger,  a  rival,  and  a  heathen.  At  the  distance  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years,  this  political  question  might  be  debated 
in  the  court  of  Justinian  ;  but  a  prudent  historian  will  refuse 
to  examine  the  propriety^  till  he  has  ascertained  the  truth^  of 
the  testament  of  Arcadius.  As  it  stands  without  a  parallel 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  we  may  justly  require  that  it 
should  be  attested  by  the  positive  and  unanimous  evidence  of 
contemporaries.  The  strange  novelty  of  the  event,  which  ex- 
cites our  distrust,  must  have  attracted  their  notice  ;  and  their 
universal  silence  annihilates  the  vain  tradition  of  the  succeed- 
ing age. 

The  maxims  of  Eoman  jurisprudence,  if  they  could  fairly 
be  transferred  from  private  property  to  public  dominion,  would 
Administra-  ^^^^  adjudged  to  the  Emperor  Honorius  the  guar- 
themhj^"'  diauship  of  his  nephew,  till  he  had  attained  at  least 
A.u.  408-416.  ^YiQ  fourteenth  year  of  his  age.  But  the  weakness 
of  Honorius,  and  the  calamities  of  his  reign,  disqualified  him 
from  prosecuting  this  natural  claim  ;  and  such  was  the  abso- 
lute separation  of  the  two  monarchies,  both  in  interest  and  af- 
fection, that  Constantinople  would  have  obeyed  with  less  reluc- 
tance the  orders  of  the  Persian  than  those  of  the  Italian  court. 
Under  a  prince  whose  weakness  is  disguised  by  the  external 
signs  of  manhood  and  discretion,  the  most  worthless  favorites 
may  secretly  dispute  the  empire  of  the  palace,  and  dictate  to 
submissive  provinces  the  commands  of  a  master  whom  they 
direct  and  despise.  But  the  ministers  of  a  child,  who  is  in- 
capable of  arming  them  with  the  sanction  of  the  royal  name, 
must  acquire  and  exercise  an  independent  authority.  The 
great  ofiBcers  of  the  State  and  army,  who  had  been  appointed 
before  the  death  of  Arcadius,  formed  an  aristocracy,  which 
might  have  inspired  them  with  the  idea  of  a  free  republic ; 
and  the  government  of  the  Eastern  empire  was  fortunately  as- 
sumed by  the  prsefect  Anthemius,"  who  obtained,  by  his  su- 

**  Socrates,  I.  vii.  c.  1.     Anthemias  was  the  grandson  of  Philip,  one  of  the  min« 
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perior  abilities,  a  lasting  ascendant  over  the  minds  of  his  equals. 
The  safety  of  the  young  emperor  proved  the  merit  and  integ- 
rity of  Anthemius;  and  his  prudent  firmness  sustained  the 
force  and  reputation  of  an  infant  reign.  Uldin,  with  a  formi- 
dable host  of  barbarians,  was  encamped  in  the  heart  of  Thrace. 
He  proudly  rejected  all  terms  of  accommodation  ;  and,  point- 
ing to  the  rising  sun,  declared  to  the  Soman  ambassadors  that 
the  course  of  that  planet  should  alone  terminate  the  conquests 
of  the  Huns.  But  the  desertion  of  his  confederates,  who  were 
privately  convinced  of  the  justice  and  liberality  of  the  imperial 
ministers,  obliged  Uldin  to  repass  the  Danube.  The  tribe  of 
the  Scyrri,  which  composed  his  rear-guard,  was  almost  extir- 
pated ;  and  many  thousand  captives  were  dispersed,  to  culti- 
vate, with  servile  labor,  the  fields  of  Asia."  In  the  midst  of 
the  public  triumph,  Constantinople  was  protected  by  a  strong 
enclosure  of  new  and  more  extensive  walls  ;  the  same  vigilant 
care  was  applied  to  restore  the  fortifications  of  the  Illyrian 
cities;  and  a  plan  was  judiciously  conceived  which,  in  the 
space  of  seven  years,  would  have  secured  the  command  of  the 
Danube,  by  establishing  on  that  river  a  perpetual  fleet  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  armed  vessels." 

But  the  Komans  had  so  long  been  accustomed  to  the  author- 
ity of  a  monarch  that  the  first,  even  among  the  fe- 
and  admiiiiB-   malcs  of  the  imperial  family,  who  displayed  any 
poicheria.      couragc  or  Capacity  was  permitted  to  ascend  the  va- 
cant throne  of  Theodosius.    His  sister  Pulcheria," 

Mters  of  Constantiiis,  and  the  gi'andfather  of  the  Emperor  Anthemius.  After  his 
return  from  the  Persian  embassy,  he  was  appointed  consul  and  Praetorian  Praefect 
of  the  East,  in  the  year  iOr> ;  and  held  the  prefecture  about  ten  years.  See  his 
honors  and  praises  in  Godcfroy,  Cod.  Theod.  torn.  vi.  p.  850 ;  Tillemont,  Hist, 
des  Emp.  torn.  vi.  p.  1,  etc. 

••  Sozomen,  1.  ix.  c.  6.  He  saw  some  Scyrri  at  work  near  Mount  Olympus,  in 
Bithynia,  and  cherished  the  vain  hope  that  those  captives  were  the  last  of  the  na- 
tion. 

•'  Cod.  Theod.  1.  vii.  tit.  xvii. ;  1.  xv.  tit.  i.  leg.  49. 

^  Sozomen  has  filled  three  chapters  with  a  magnificent  panegyric  of  Pnlcheria 
(1.  ix.  c.  1,  2,  3);  and  Tillemont  (M^moires  Ecclds.  tom.  xv.  p.  171-184)  has  ded- 
icated a  separate  article  to  the  honor  of  St.  Pnlchena,  virgin  and  empress.* 

*  The  heathen  Eunapius  gives  a  frightful  picture  of  the  venality  and  injustice  of 
the  Court  of  Pulcheria.    Fragm.  Eunap.  in  Mai,  ii.  298,  in  Niebuhr,  97.— M. 
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who  was  only  two  years  older  than  himself,  received  at  the  age 
of  sixteen  the  title  of  Augusta  ;  and,  though  her  favor  might 
be  sometimes  clouded  by  caprice  or  intrigue,  she  continued  to 
govern  the  Eastern  empire  near  forty  yeai-s — during  the  long 
minority  of  her  brother,  and,  after  his  death,  in  her  own  name, 
and  in  the  name  of  Marcian,  her  nominal  husband.  From  a 
motive  either  of  prudence  or  religion,  she  embraced  a  life  of 
celibacy ;  and,  notwithstanding  some  aspersions  on  the  chastity 
of  Pulcheria,"  this  resolution,  which  she  communicated  to 
her  sistere  Arcadia  and  Marina,  was  celebrated  by  the  Chris- 
tian world  as  the  sublime  effort  of  heroic  piety.  In  the  pres- 
ence of  the  clergy  and  people,  the  three  daughters  of  Arca- 
dius'*  dedicated  their  virginity  to  God ;  and  the  obligation  of 
their  solemn  vow  was  inscribed  on  a  tablet  of  gold  and  gems, 
which  they  publicly  offered  in  the  great  church  of  Constanti- 
nople. Their  palace  was  converted  into  a  monastery,  and  all 
males — except  the  guides  of  their  conscience,  the  saints  who 
had  forgotten  the  distinction  of  sexes — were  scrupulously  ex- 
cluded from  the  holy  threshold.  Pulcheria,  her  two  sisters, 
and  a  chosen  train  of  favorite  damsels,  formed  a  religious  com- 
munity :  they  renounced  the  vanity  of  dress,  interrupted  by 
frequent  fasts  their  simple  and  frugal  diet,  allotted  a  portion 
of  their  time  to  works  of  embroidery,  and  devoted  several 
hours  of  the  day  and  night  to  the  exercises  of  prayer  and 
psalmody.  The  piety  of  a  Christian  virgin  was  adorned  by 
the  zeal  and  liberality  of  an  empress.  Ecclesiastical  history 
describes  the  splendid  churches  which  were  built  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Pulcheria  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  East,  her  charita- 
ble foundations  for  the  benefit  of  strangers  and  the  poor,  the 
ample  donations  which  she  assigned  for  the  perpetual  mainte- 

"•  Suidas  (Excerpta,  p.  68,  in  Script.  Bvznnt.)  pretends,  on  the  credit  of  the 
Nestorians,  that  Pulcheria  was  exasperated  against  their  founder  because  he  cen- 
sored her  connection  with  the  beautiful  Paulinns,  and  her  incest  with  her  brother 
Theodosius. 

^®  See  Ducange,  Faroil.  Byzantin.  p.  70.*  Elaccilla,  the  eldest  daughter,  either 
died  before  Arcadius,  or,  if  the  lived  till  the  year  431  (Marcellin.  Chron.),  some 
defect  of  mind  or  body  must  have  excluded  her  from  the  honors  of  lier  rank. 


•  For  a  list  of  the  children  of  Arcadios,  see  genealogical  table,  p.  161.-8. 
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nance  of  monastic  societies,  and  the  active  severity  with  which 
she  labored  to  suppress  the  opposite  heresies  of  Nestorius 
and  Eutyches.  Such  virtues  were  supposed  to  deserve  the 
peculiar  favor  of  the  Deity ;  and  the  relics  of  martyrs,  as  well 
as  the  knowledge  of  future  events,  were  communicated  in  vis- 
ions and  revelations  to  the  imperial  saint."  Yet  the  devotion 
of  Pulcheria  never  diverted  her  indefatigable  attention  from 
temporal  affairs  ;  and  she  alone,  among  all  the  descendants  of 
the  great  Theodosius,  appears  to  have  inherited  any  share  of 
his  manly  spirit  and  abilities.  The  elegant  and  familiar  use 
which  she  had  acquired  both  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages 
was  readily  applied  to  the  various  occasions  of  speaking  or 
writing  on  public  business ;  her  deliberations  were  maturely 
weighed ;  her  actions  were  prompt  and  decisive ;  and  while 
she  moved  without  noise  or  ostentation  the  wheel  of  govern- 
ment, she  discreetly  attributed  to  the  genius  of  the  emperor 
the  long  tranquillity  of  his  reign.  In  the  last  years  of  his 
peaceful  life  Europe  was  indeed  afflicted  by  the  arms  of  At- 
tila;  but  the  more  extensive  provinces  of  Asia  still  contin- 
ued to  enjoy  a  profound  and  permanent  repose.  Theodosius 
the  younger  was  never  reduced  to  the  disgraceful  necessity 
of  encountering  and  punishing  a  rebellious  subject;  and 
since  we  cannot  applaud  the  vigor,  some  praise  may  be 
due  to  the  mildness  and  prosperity,  of  the  administration  of 
Pulcheria. 

The  Roman  world  was  deeply  interested  in  the  education 
of  its  master.  A  regular  course  of  study  and  exercise  was  ju- 
diciously instituted — of  the  military  exercises  of 
and  character  riding,  and  shooting  with  the  bow;  of  the  liberal 
8in«  the  studies  of  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  philosophy.  The 
younger.        j^i^gt  skilful  masters  of  the  East  ambitiously  solic- 

'*  She  was  admonished,  by  repeated  dreams,  of  the  place  where  the  relics  of  the 
foity  raart3rrs  had  been  buried.  The  ground  had  successively  belonged  to  the 
house  and  garden  of  a  woman  of  Constantinople,  to  a  monastery  of  Macedonian 
monks,  and  to  a  church  of  St. Thyrsus,  erected  by  Caesarius,  who  was  consul  a.d. 
897  ;  and  the  memory  of  the  relics  was  almost  obliterated.  Notwithstanding  the 
charitable  wishes  of  Dr.  Jortin  (Remarks,  torn.  iv.  p.  230*  ^^  >8  n^^  ^^J  ^  acquit 
Pulcheria  of  some  share  in  the  pious  fraud,  which  must  have  been  transacted  when 
bhe  was  more  than  five-and-thirtj  jears  of  age. 
III.— 31 
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ited  the  attention  of  their  royal  pupil,  and  several  noble  youths 
were  introduced  into  the  palace  to  animate  his  diligence  by 
the  emulation  of  friendship.  Pulcheria  alone  discharged  the 
important  task  of  instructing  her  brother  in  the  arts  of  gov- 
ernment ;  but  her  precepts  may  countenance  some  suspicion 
of  the  extent  of  her  capacity  or  of  the  purity  of  her  inten- 
tions. She  taught  him  to  maintain  a  grave  and  majestic  de- 
portment ;  to  walk,  to  hold  his  robes,  to  seat  himself  on  his 
throne  in  a  manner  worthy  of  a  great  prince  ;  to  abstain  from 
laughter,  to  listen  with  condescension,  to  return  suitable  an- 
swers ;  to  assume  by  turns  a  serious  or  a  placid  countenance ; 
in  a  word,  to  represent  with  grace  and  dignity  the  external 
figure  of  a  Koman  emperor.  But  Theodosius^'  was  never  ex- 
cited to  support  the  weight  and  glory  of  an  illustrious  name ; 
and,  instead  of  aspiringto  imitate  his  ancestors,  he  degener- 
;ated  (if  we  may  presume  to  measure  the  degrees  of  incapacity) 
below  the  weakness  of  his  father  and  his  uncle.  Arcadius  and 
Honorius  had  been  assisted  by  the  guardian  care  of  a  parent, 
whose  lessons  were  enforced  by  his  authority  and  example. 
But  the  unfortunate  prince  who  is  born  in  the  purple  must 
remain  a  stranger  to  the  voice  of  truth  ;  and  the  son  of  Arca- 
dius was  condemned  to  pass  his  perpetual  infancy  encom- 
passed only  by  a  servile  train  of  women  and  eunuchs.  The 
ample  leisure  which  he  acquired  by  neglecting  the  essential 
duties  of  his  high  office  was  filled  by  idle  amusements  and  un- 
profitable studies.  Hunting  was  the  only  active  pursuit  that 
could  tempt  him  beyond  the  limits  of  the  palace  ;  but  he  most 
assiduously  labored,  sometimes  by  the  light  of  a  midnight 
lamp,  in  the  mechanic  occupations  of  painting  and  carving ; 

'*  There  is  a  remarkable  difference  between  the  two  ecclesiastical  historians  who 
in  general  bear  so  close  a  resemhhince.  Sozomen  (1.  ix.  c.  1)  ascribes  to  Pul- 
cheria the  government  of  the  empire  and  the  education  of  her  brother^  whom  he 
scarcely  condescends  to  praise.  Socrates,  though  he  aflectedly  disclaims  aU 
hopes  of  favor  or  fame,  composes  an  elaborate  panegyric  on  the  emperor,  and  cau- 
tionsly  suppresses  the  merits  of  his  sister  (1.  vii.  c.  22,  42).  Thilostorgias  0-  xii. 
c.  7)  expresses  the  influence  of  Pulcheria  in  gentle  and  courtly  language,  rdc  j^- 
ffiXiKdc  (TTjfuiutaHc  vTTTjpirovfikvri  Koi  ^uvBvvovtra.  Snidas  (Excerpt,  p.  53)  gives  a 
true  character  of  Theodosius ;  and  I  have  followed  the  example  of  Tillemont 
(tom.  vi.  p.  25)  in  borrowing  some  strokes  fioui  the  modern  Greeks. 
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and  the  elegance  with  which  he  transcribed  religious  books 
entitled  the  Roman  emperor  to  the  singular  epithet  of  Cal- 
ligraphesj  or  a  fair  writer.  Separated  from  the  world  by  an 
impenetrable  veil,  Theodosius  trusted  the  persons  whom  he 
loved  ;  he  loved  those  who  were  accustomed  to  amuse  and 
flatter  his  indolence  ;  and  as  he  never  perused  the  papers  that 
were  presented  for  the  royal  signature,  the  acts  of  injustice 
the  most  repugnant  to  his  character  were  frequently  perpe- 
trated in  his  name.  The  emperor  himself  was  chaste,  temper- 
ate, liberal,  and  merciful ;  but  these  qualities — which  can  only 
deserve  the  name  of  virtues  when  they  are  supported  by  cour- 
age and  regulated  by  discretion — were  seldom  beneficial,  and 
they  sometimes  proved  mischievous,  to  mankind.  His  mind, 
enervated  by  a  royal  education,  was  oppressed  and  degraded 
by  abject  superstition :  he  fasted,  he  sang  psalms,  he  blindly 
accepted  the  miracles  and  doctrines  with  which  his  faith  was 
continually  nourished.  Theodosius  devoutly  worshipped  the 
dead  and  living  saints  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  and  he  once 
refused  to  eat  till  an  insolent  monk,  who  had  cast  an  excom- 
munication on  his  sovereign,  condescended  to  heal  the  spirit- 
ual wound  which  he  had  inflicted." 

The  story  of  a  fair  and  virtuous  maiden,  exalted  from  a  pri- 
vate condition  to  the  imperial  throne,  might  be  deemed  an  in- 
charncter  Credible  romaucc,  if  such  a  romance  had  not  been 
nJee^ofThe'  Verified  iu  the  marriage  of  Theodosius.  The  cele- 
iiTod^  brated  Athenais^*  was  educated  by  her  father  Le- 
A.i>. 421-460.     ontius  in  the  religion  and  sciences  of  the  Greeks; 

'*  Theodoret,  1.  v.  c.  37.  The  Bishop  of  Cjn-hus,  one  of  the  first  men  of  his 
age  for  his  learning  and  piety,  applauds  the  obedience  of  Theodosius  to  the  divine 
laws. 

"**  Socrates  (L  vii.  c.  21)  mentions  her  name  (Athenais,  the  daughter  of  Leontius, 
an  Athenian  sophist),  her  baptism,  marriage,  and  poetical  genius.  The  most 
ancient  account  of  her  history  is  in  John  Malala  (part  ii.  p.  20,  21,  edit.  Venet. 
1733  [p.  354,  365,  edit.  Bonn])  and  in  the  Papchal  Chronicle  (p.  311,  312  [edit. 
Paris  ;  tom.  i.  p.  576,  577,  edit.  Bonn]).  Those  authors  had  probably  seen  orig- 
inal pictures  of  the  Empress  Eudocia.  Tlie  modem  Greeks,  Zonai*as,  Ccdrenus, 
etc.,  have  displayed  the  love,  rather  than  the  talent,  of  fiction.  From  Nicephorus, 
indeed,  I  have  ventured  to  assume  her  age.  The  writer  of  a  romance  would  not 
have  imagined  that  Athenais  was  near  twenty-eight  years  old  when  she  influmed 
the  heart  of  a  young  emperor. 
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and  so  advantageous  was  the  opinion  which  the  Athenian  phi- 
losopher entertained  of  his  contemporaries  that  he  divided  his 
patrimony  between  his  two  sons,  bequeathing  to  his  daughter 
a  small  legacy  of  one  hundred  pieces  of  gold,  in  the  lively  con- 
fidence that  her  beauty  and  merit  would  be  a  sufficient  por- 
tion. The  jealousy  and  avarice  of  her  brothers  soon  compelled 
Athenais  to  seek  a  refuge  at  Constantinople,  and,  with  some 
hopes  either  of  justice  or  favor,  to  throw  herself  at  the  feet 
of  Pulcheria.  That  sagacious  princess  listened  to  her  eloquent 
complaint,  and  secretly  destined  the  daughter  of  the  philoso- 
pher Leontius  for  the  future  wife  of  the  Emperor  of  the  East, 
who  had  now  attained  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age.  She 
easily  excited  the  curiosity  of  her  brother  by  an  interesting 
picture  of  the  charms  of  Athenais — large  eyes,  a  well-propor- 
tioned nose,  a  fair  complexion,  golden  locks,  a  slender  person, 
a  graceful  demeanor,  an  understanding  improved  by  study,  and 
a  virtue  tried  by  distress.  Theodosius,  concealed  behind  a  cur- 
tain in  the  apartment  of  his  sister,  was  permitted  to  behold  the 
Athenian  virgin  :  the  modest  youth  immediately  declared  his 
pure  and  honorable  love,  and  the  royal  nuptials  were  cele- 
brated amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  capital  and  the  provinces. 
Athenais,  who  was  easily  persuaded  to  renounce  the  errors  of 
paganism,  received  at  her  baptism  the  Christian-name  of  Eu- 
docia ;  but  the  cautious  Pulcheria  withheld  the  title  of  Au- 
gusta till  the  wife  of  Theodosius  had  approved  her  fruitful- 
ness  by  the  birth  of  a  daughter,  who  espoused  fifteen  years 
afterwards  the  Emperor  of  the  West.  The  brothers  of  Eudocia 
obeyed,  with  some  anxiety,  her  imperial  summons  ;  but  as  she 
could  easily  forgive  their  fortunate  unkindness,  she  indulged 
the  tenderness,  or  perhaps  the  vanity,  of  a  sister  by  promoting 
them  to  the  rank  of  consuls  and  praefects.  In  the  luxury  of 
the  palace  she  still  cultivated  those  ingenuous  arts  which  had 
contributed  to  her  greatness,  and  wisely  dedicated  her  talents 
to  the  honor  of  religion  and  of  her  husband.  Eudocia  com- 
posed a  poetical  paraphrase  of  the  first  eight  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  of  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  and  Zechariah  ;  a 
cento  of  the  verses  of  Homer,  applied  to  the  life  and  miracles 
of  Christ ;  the  legend  of  St.  Cyprian ;  and  a  panegyric  on  the 
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Persian  victories  of  Theodosius :  and  her  writings,  wliicli  were 
applauded  by  a  servile  and  superstitious  age,  have  not  been 
disdained  by  the  candor  of  impartial  criticism."  The  fond- 
ness of  the  emperor  was  not  abated  by  time  and  possession ; 
and  Eudocia,  after  the  marriage  of  her  daughter,  was  permit- 
ted to  discharge  her  grateful  vows  by  a  solemn  pilgrimage  to 
Jerusalem.  Her  ostentatious  progress  through  the  East  may 
seem  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  Christian  humility.  She 
pronounced  from  a  throne  of  gold  and  gems  an  eloquent  ora- 
tion to  the  senate  of  Antioch,  declared  her  royal  intention  of 
enlarging  the  walls  of  the  city,  bestowed  a  donative  of  two 
hundred  pounds  of  gold  to  restore  the  public  baths,  and  ac- 
cepted the  statues  which  were  decreed  by  the  gratitude  of 
Antioch.  In  the  Holy  Land  her  alms  and  pious  foundations 
exceeded  the  munificence  of  the  great  Helena ;  and  though 
the  public  treasure  might  be  impoverished  by  this  excessive 
liberality,  she  enjoyed  the  conscious  satisfaction  of  returning 
to  Constantinople  with  the  chains  of  St.  Peter,  the  right  arm 
of  St.  Stephen,  and  an  undoubted  picture  of  the  Virgin,  painted 
by  St.  Luke.'*  But  this  pilgrimage  was  the  fatal  term  of  the 
glories  of  Eudocia.  Satiated  with  empty  pomp,  and  unmind- 
ful perhaps  of  her  obligations  to  Pulcheria,  she  ambitiously 
aspired  to  the  government  of  the  Eastern  empire.  The  palace 
was  distracted  by  female  discord  ;  but  the  victory  was  at  last 
decided  by  the  superior  ascendant  of  the  sister  of  Theodosius. 
The  execution  of  Paulinus,  master  of  the  ofiBces,  and  the  dis- 
grace of  Cyrus,  Praetorian  Prsefect  of  the  East,  convinced  the 
public  that  the  favor  of  Eudocia  was  insufficient  to  protect  her 
most  faithful  friends,  and  the  uncommon  beauty  of  Paulinus 

"  Socrates,  1.  vii.  c.  21.  Photius,  p.  413-420  [p.  128,  129,  edit.  Bekk.].  The 
Huroeric  cento  is  still  extant,  and  has  been  repeatedly  printed ;  but  the  claim  of 
Eudocia  to  that  insipid  perfoimnnce  is  disputed  by  the  critics.  See  Fabricius, 
Biblioth.  Grcec.  torn.  i.  p.  357.  The  /onm,  a  miscellaneous  dictionary  of  history 
and  fiible,  was  compiled  by  another  empress  of  the  name  of  Eudocia  who  lived  in 
the  eleventh  century  ;  and  the  work  is  still  extant  in  manascript.^ 

''*  Baronius  (Annal.  Eccles.  a.d.  438,  43U)  is  copious  and  florid ;  but  he  is  ac- 
cused of  placing  the  lies  of  different  aojes  on  the  same  level  of  authenticity. 

■  It  was  printed  for  the  first  time  by  Villoison,  in  his  Anecdota  Grseca,  Venice, 
1781.— S. 
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encouraged  the  secret  rumor  that  his  guilt  was  that  of  a  suc- 
cessful lover."  As  soon  as  the  empress  perceived  that  the  af- 
fection of  Theodosius  was  irretrievably  lost,  she  requested  the 
permission  of  retiring  to  the  distant  solitude  of  Jerusalem. 
She  obtained  her  request,  but  the  jealousy  of  Theodosius,  or 
the  vindictive  spirit  of  Pulchcria,  pursued  her  in  her  last  re- 
treat ;  and  Saturninus,  count  of  the  domestics,  was  directed  to 
punish  with  deatli  two  ecclesiastics,  her  most  favored  servants. 
Eudocia  instantly  revenged  them  by  the  assassination  of  the 
count :  the  furious  passions  which  she  indulged  on  this  suspi- 
cious occasion  seemed  to  justify  the  severity  of  Theodosius ; 
and  the  empress,  ignominiously  stripped  of  the  honors  of  her 
mnk,"  was  disgraced,  perhaps  unjustly,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
The  remainder  of  the  life  of  Eudocia,  about  sixteen  years,  was 
spent  in  exile  and  devotion ;  and  the  approach  of  age,  the 
death  of  Theodosius,  the  misfortunes  of  her  only  daughter, 
who  was  led  a  captive  from  Rome  to  Carthage,  and  the  society 
of  the  Holy  Monks  of  Palestine,  insensibly  confirmed  the  re- 
ligious temper  of  her  mind.  After  a  full  experience  of  the 
vicissitudes  of  human  life,  tlie  daughter  of  the  philosopher 
Leontius  expired  at  Jerusalem,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of 
her  age,  protesting  with  her  dying  breath  that  she  had  never 
transgressed  the  bounds  of  innocence  and  friendship." 

The  gentle  mind  of  Theodosius  was  never  inflamed  by  the 
ambition  of  conquest  or  military  renown  ;  and  the  slight  alarm 

^^  In  this  short  view  of  the  disgrace  of  Eudocia,  I  have  imitated  the  caution  of 
Evagrius  (1.  i.  c.  21)  anil  Count  Marcellinus  (in  Cliron.  a.d.  440  and  444  [p.  26]). 
The  two  authentic  dates  assigned  by  the  hitter  overturn  a  great  part  of  the  Greek 
fictions;  and  the  celebrated  story  of  the  apple^  etc.,  is  fit  only  for  the  Arabian 
Nights,  where  something  not  very  unlike  it  may  be  found. 

^"  Friscus  (in  Excerpt.  Legat.  p.  69  [edit.  Paris;  p.  208,  edit.  Bonn]),  a  oon- 
temporaiy  and  a  courtier,  dryly  mentions  her  pagan  and  Christian  names  without 
aU4ing  any  title  of  honor  or  respect. 

'•  For  the  two  pilgrimages  of  Eudocia,  and  her  long  residence  at  Jeiiisalem,  her 
devotion,  alms,  etc.,  see  Socrates  (1.  vii.  c.  47)  and  Evagrius  (1.  i.  c.  20,  21,  22). 
Tiie  Paschal  Chronicle  may  sometimes  deserve  regard;  and,  in  the  domestic  his- 
tory of  Antioch,  John  Malala  becomes  a  writer  of  good  authority.  The  Abbe 
Gnence,  in  a  memoir  on  the  fertility  of  Palestine,  of  which  I  have  only  seen  an  ex- 
tract, calculates  the  gifts  of  Eudocia  at  20,4S8  pounds  of  gold,  above  800,000 
pounds  sterling. 
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of  a  Persian  war  scarcely  interrupted  the  tranquillity  of  the 
East.     The  motives  of  this  war  were  just  and  hon- 
wrtr.  orable.     In  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Jezdegerd, 

the  supposed  guardian  of  Theodosius,  a  bishop  who 
aspired  to  the  crown  of  martyrdom  dastroyed  one  of  the  fire- 
temples  of  Susa.*"  Ilis  zeal  and  obstinacy  were  revenged  on 
his  brethren.  The  Magi  excited  a  cruel  persecution  ;  and  the 
intolerant  zeal  of  Jezdegerd  was  imitated  by  his  son  Yaranes, 
or  Bahram,  who  soon  afterwards  ascended  the  throne."  Some 
Christian  fugitives  who  escaped  to  the  Koman  frontier  were 
sternly  demanded  and  generously  refused;  and  the  refusal, 
aggravated  by  commercial  disputes,  soon  kindled  a  war  be- 
tween the  rival  monarchies.  The  mountains  of  Armenia  and 
the  plains  of  Mesopotamia  were  filled  with  hostile  armies; 
but  the  operations  of  two  successive  campaigns  were  not  pro- 
ductive of  any  decisive  or  memorable  events.  Some  engage- 
ments were  fought,  some  towns  were  besieged,  with  various 
and  doubtful  success ;  and  if  the  Romans  failed  in  their  at- 
tempt to  recover  the  long-lost  possession  of  Nisibis,  the  Per- 
sians were  repulsed  from  the  walls  of  a  Mesopotamian  city  by 
the  valor  of  a  martial  bishop,  who  pointed  his  thundering  en- 
gine in  the  name  of  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle.  Yet  the  splendid 
victories  which  the  incredible  speed  of  the  messenger  Palladi- 
us  repeatedly  announced  to  the  palace  of  Constantinople  were 
celebrated  with  festivals  and  panegyrics.  From  these  pane- 
gyrics the  historians"*  of  the  age  might  boiTow  their  extraor- 
dinary, and  perhaps  fabulous,  tales  of  the  proud  challenge  of 
a  Persian  hero,  who  was  entangled  by  the  net,  and  despatched 

*  Theodorer,  1.  v.  c.  89.  Tillemont,  M^m.  Ecclds.  torn.  xii.  p.  356-364.  As- 
scmiini,  Bibliot  Oriental,  torn.  Hi.  p.  31)6,  torn.  iv.  p.  61.  Tlieodoret  blames  the 
rnsliiiess  of  Abdiis,  but  extols  the  constancy  of  his  martyrdom.  Yet  I  do  not 
clearly  understand  the  casnistry  which  prohibits  our  rcpaiiing  the  damage  which 
we  have  unlawfully  committed. 

*'  Socrates  (1.  vii.  c.  18,  19,  20,  21)  is  the  best  author  for  the  Persian  war.  Wo 
may  likewise  consult  the  three  Chronicles,  the  Paschal  and  those  of  Marcellinus 
and  Malala.  

»  The  accession  of  Varanes  and  the  commencement  of  the  Persian  war  took 
place  in  420.  The  peace  was  concluded  in  422.  See  Clinton,  Fast.  Kom.  vol.  i. 
p.  596,  600.— S. 
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by  the  sword,  of  Areobindus  the  Goth ;  of  the  ten  thousand 
Immortals  who  were  slain  in  the  attack  of  the  Eoman  camp ; 
and  of  the  hundred  thousand  Arabs,  or  Saracens,  who  were 
impelled  by  a  panic  terror  to  throw  themselves  headlong  into 
the  Euphrates.  Such  events  may  be  disbelieved  or  disregard- 
ed ;  but  the  charity  of  a  bisliop — Acacius  of  Amida — whose 
name  might  have  dignified  the  saintly  character,  shall  not  be 
lost  in  oblivion.  Boldly  declaring  that  vases  of  gold  and  silver 
are  useless  to  a  God  who  neither  eats  nor  drinks,  the  generous 
prelate  sold  the  plate  of  the  Church  of  Amida,  employed  the 
price  in  the  redemption  of  seven  thousand  Persian  captives, 
supplied  their  wants  with  affectionate  liberality,  and  dismissed 
them  to  their  native  country  to  inform  their  king  of  the  true 
spirit  of  the  religion  which  he  persecuted.  The  practice  of 
benevolence  in  the  midst  of  war  must  always  tend  to  assuage 
the  animosity  of  contending  nations ;  and  I  wish  to  persuade 
myself  that  Acacius  contributed  to  the  restoration  of  peace. 
In  the  conference  which  was  held  on  the  limits  of  the  two 
empires,  the  Koman  ambassadors  degraded  the  personal  char- 
acter of  their  sovereign  by  a  vain  attempt  to  magnify  the  ex- 
tent of  his  power,  when  they  seriously  advised  the  Persians  to 
prevent,  by  a  timely  accommodation,  the  wrath  of  a  monarch 
who  was  yet  ignorant  of  this  distant  war.  A  truce  of  one 
hundred  years  was  solemnly  ratified ;  and  although  the  revo- 
lutions of  Armenia  might  threaten  the  public  tranquillity,  the 
essential  conditions  of  this  treaty  were  respected  near  four- 
score years  by  the  successors  of  Constantine  and  Artaxerxes. 

Since  the  Roman  and  Parthian  standards  first  encountered 
on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  the  kingdom  of  Armenia"  was 
alternately  oppressed  by  its  formidable  protectors;  and, in  the 
course  of  this  History,  several  events  which  inclined  the  bal- 


"*  This  accoant  of  the  ruin  and  division  of  the  kingdom  of  Aiinenia  is  taken 
from  the  third  book  of  the  Armenian  History  of  Moses  of  Chorene.  Deficient  as 
he  is  in  every  qualification  of  a  good  historian,  his  local  information,  his  passions, 
and  his  prejudices  are  strongly  expressive  of  a  native  and  contemporary.  Proco- 
pins  (de  ^dificiis,  1.  iii.  c.  1  -5)  relates  the  same  facts  in  a  very  different  manner ; 
but  I  have  extracted  the  circumstances  the  most  probable  in  themselves  and  the 
least  inconsistent  with  Moses  of  Chorene. 
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ance  of  peace  and  war  have  been  already  related.  A  disgrace- 
Armeniadi-  ^^^  treaty  had  resigned  Armenia  to  the  ambition 
tweeVihe  ^^  Sapor,  and  the  scale  of  Persia  appeared  to  pre- 
the  Rnma!!'^  pondenttc.  But  the  royal  race  of  Arsaces  impatient- 
A.D.43i-j4a  ]y  submitted  to  the  House  of  Sassan;  the  turbulent 
nobles  asserted,  or  betrayed,  their  hereditary  independence ; 
and  the  nation  was  still  attached  to  the  Christian  princes  of 
Constantinople.  In  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  Ar- 
menia was  divided  by  the  progress  of  war  and  faction,"  and 
the  unnatural  division  precipitated  the  downfall  of  that  an- 
cient monarchy.  Chosroes,  the  Persian  vassal,  reigned  over 
the  eastern  and  most  extensive  portion  of  the  country,  while 
the  western  province  acknowledged  the  jurisdiction  of  Ar- 
saces and  tlie  supremacy  of  the  Emperor  Arcadius.*  After 
the  death  of  Arsaces,  the  Romans  suppressed  the  regal  gov- 
ernment, and  imposed  on  their  allies  the  condition  of  subjects. 
The  military  command  was  delegated  to  the  count  of  the  Ar- 
menian frontier.  The  city  of  Theodosiopolis"  was  built  and 
fortified  in  a  strong  situation,  on  a  fertile  and  lofty  ground, 
near  the  sources  of  the  Euphrates ;  and  the  dependent  terri- 
tories were  ruled  by  five  satraps,  whose  dignity  was  marked 
by  a  peculiar  habit  of  gold  and  pui'ple.  The  less  fortunate 
nobles,  who  lamented  the  loss  of  their  king  and  envied  the 
honors  of  their  equals,  were  provoked  to  negotiate  their  peace 

"•  The  Western  Armenians  used  the  Greek  language  and  characters  in  their  i-e- 
ligious  offices ;  but  the  use  of  that  hostile  tongue  was  proliibited  by  the  Persians 
in  the  Kastem  provinces,  which  were  obliged  to  use  the  Syriac  till  the  invention 
of  the  Armenian  letters  by  Mesrobes  in  the  beginning  of  ihe  fifth  century,  and  the 
subsequent  version  of  the  Bible  into  the  Armenian  language — an  event  w^hich  re- 
laxed the  connection  of  the  Church  nnd  nation  with  Constantinople. 

**  Moses  Choren.  1.  iii.  c.  59,  p.  309  and  3.58  [edit.  Whiston,  Lond.  1736].  Pro- 
copins  de  ^dificiis,  1.  iii.  c.  5.  Theodosiopolis  stands,  or  rather  stood,  about 
thirty-five  miles  to  the  east  of  Erzeroum,  the  modem  capital  of  Turkish  Arme- 
nia.    See  D'Anville,  G^ographie  Ancienne,  tom.  ii.  p.  99,  100. 


»  The  division  of  Armenia,  according  to  M.  St.  Martin,  took  place  much  earlier, 
A.D.  390.  The  Eastern,  or  Persian,  division  was  four  times  as  large  as  the  West- 
ern, or  Roman.  This  partition  took  place  during  the  reigns  of  Theodosius  I.  and 
Varanes  (Bahram)  IV.  St.  Martin,  Notes  to  Le  Beau,  iv.  429.  This  partition 
was  but  imperfectly  accomplished,  as  both  parts  were  afterwards  reunited  under 
Chosroes,  who  paid  tribute  both  to  the  Roman  emperor  and  to  the  Persian  king, 
V.  439.— M. 
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and  pardon  at  the  Persian  court ;  and,  returning  with  tlieir 
followers  to  the  palace  of  Artaxata,  acknowledged  Chosroes* 
for  their  lawful  sovereign.  About  thirty  years  afterwards, 
Artasires,  the  nephew  and  successor  of  Chosroes,  fell  under 
the  displeasure  of  the  haughty  and  capricious  nobles  of  Ar- 
menia; and  they  unanimously  desired  a  Persian  governor  in 
the  room  of  an  unworthy  king.  The  answer  of  the  archbisli- 
op  Isaac,  whose  sanction  they  earnestly  solicited,  is  expressive 
of  the  character  of  a  superstitious  people.  He  deplored  the 
manifest  and  inexcusable  vices  of  Artasires;  and  declared  that 
he  should  not  hesitate  to  accuse  him  before  the  tribunal  of  a 
Christian  emperor  who  would  punish,  without  destroying,  the 
sinner.  "  Our  king,"  continued  Isaac,  "  is  too  much  addicted 
to  licentious  pleasures,  but  he  has  been  purified  in  the  holy 
waters  of  baptism.  He  is  a  lover  of  women,  but  he  does  not 
adore  the  fire  or  the  elements.  He  may  deserve  the  reproach 
of  lewdness,  but  he  is  an  undoubted  Catholic;  and  his  faith 
is  pure,  though  his  manners  are  flagitious.  I  will  never  con- 
sent to  abandon  my  sheep  to  the  rage  of  devouring  wolves ; 
and  you  would  soon  repent  your  rash  exchange  of  the  infirm- 
ities of  a  believer  for  the  specious  virtues  of  a  heathen."^* 
Exasperated  by  the  firmness  of  Isaac,  the  factious  nobles  ac- 
cused both  the  king  and  the  archbishop  as  the  secret  adher- 
ents of  the  emperor ;  and  absurdly  rejoiced  in  the  sentence 

"  Moses  Choren.  1.  iii.  c.  (13,  p.  31 G.  According  to  the  institution  of  St.  Grego- 
rv,  tlie  Apostle  of  Armenia,  tlie  archbishop  was  always  of  the  royal  family — a  cir- 
cumstance which  in  some  degree  corrected  the  influence  of  the  sacerdotal  charac- 
ter, and  united  the  mitre  with  the  crown. 


»  Chosroes,  according  to  Procopius  [de  ^dific.  1.  iii.  c.  1]  (who  calls  him  Arsa- 
ces,  the  common  name  of  the  Armenian  kings)  and  the  Armenian  writers,  be- 
queathed to  his  two  sons,  to  Tigranes  the  Persian,  to  Ai'saces  the  Roman,  divi- 
sion of  Armenia,  a.d.  416.  With  the  assistance  of  the  discontented  nobles,  the 
Persian  king  placed  his  son  Sapor  on  the  throne  of  the  Eastern  division ;  the 
Western  at  the  same  time  was  united  to  tlie  Roman  empire  and  called  the  Great- 
er Armenia.  It  was  then  that  Theodosiopolis  was  built.  Sapor  abandoned  the 
throne  of  Armenia  to  assert  his  rights  to  that  of  Persia.  He  perished  in  the  strug- 
gle; and,  after  a  period  of  nnarcliy,  Bahram  V.,  who  had  ascended  the  throne  of 
Persia,  placed  the  last  naiive  prince — Ardaschir,  son  of  Bahram  Schahpour — on 
the  throne  of  the  Persian  division  of  Armenia.  St.  Martin,  v.  506.  This  Arda- 
schir was  the  Artasires  of  Gibbon.  The  archbishop  Isaac  is  called  by  the  Arme- 
menians  the  patriarch  Sahag.     St.  Martin,  vi.  29. — M. 
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of  condemnation,  which,  after  a  partial  hearing,  was  solemnly 
pronounced  by  Bahram  himself.  The  descendants  of  Arsaces 
were  degraded  from  the  royal  dignity,"  which  they  had  pos- 
sessed above  five  hundred  and  sixty  years  f  and  the  domin- 
ions of  the  unfortunate  Artasires,  under  the  new  and  signifi- 
cant appellation  of  Persarmenia,  were  reduced  into  the  form 
of  a  province.  This  usurpation  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Ro- 
man government;  but  the  rising  disputes  were  soon  terminat- 
ed by  an  amicable,  though  unequal,  partition  of  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Armenia ;  and  a  territorial  acquisition,  which  Au- 
gustus might  have  despised,  reflected  some  lustre  on  the  de- 
clining empire  of  the  younger  Theodosius. 

■•  A  branch  of  the  royal  honse  of  Arsaces  stiU  sabsisted  with  the  rank  and  pos- 
sessions (as  it  should  seem)  of  Aimenian  satraps.  See  Moses  Choren.  1.  iii.  c.  65, 
p.  321. 

*'^  Valarsaces  was  appointed  king  of  Armenia  by  his  brother,  the  Parthian  mon- 
arch, immediately  after  the  defeat  of  Antiochns  Sidetes  (Moses  Choren.  1.  ii.  c.  2, 
p.  So),  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  before  Christ.  Without  de])ending  on  the 
various  and  contradictory  periods  of  the  reigns  of  the  last  kings,  we  may  be  as- 
sured that  the  ruin  of  the  x\rmenian  kingdom  happened  after  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon,  a.d.  431  (1.  iii.  e.  61,  p.  312),  and  under  Varanes,  or  Bahram,  King 
of  Persia  (1.  iii.  c.  6(,  p.  317),  who  reigned  from  a.d.  420  to  440.  See  Assemani, 
Bibliot.  Oriental,  torn.  iii.  p.  396.* 


■  According  to  St.  Martin,  the  duration  of  the  Annenian  kingdom  was  about  r»80 
years,  fi-om  b.c.  149  to  a.d.  428.  See  St.  Martin,  M^moires  sur  TArm^nie,  vol. 
1.  p.  410  seq.;  Notes  to  Le  Beau,  vol.  vi.  p.  32. — S. 
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CHAPTEE  XXXIII. 

Death  of  Honorias. — Valentiuian  III.  Emperor  of  the  West. — Administration  of 
his  Mother  FUicidia. — Aetius  and  Boniface. — Conquest  of  Africa  by  the  Van- 
dals. 

During  a  long  and  disgraceful  reign  of  twenty-eight  yeai's, 
Honorius,  Emperor  of  the  West,  was  separated  from  the  friend- 
ship of  his  brother,  and  afterwards  of  his  nephew, 
nud (ienth of  who  reined  over  the  East;  and  Constantinople 
A.1..423.  beheld,  with  apparent  indifference  and  secret  ]oy, 
the  calamities  of  Kome.  The  strange  adventures  of 
Placidia*  gradually  renewed  and  cemented  the  alliance  of  the 
two  empires.  The  daughter  of  the  great  Theodosius  had  been 
the  captive  and  the  queen  of  the  Goths ;  she  lost  an  affection- 
ate husband ;  she  was  dragged  in  chains  by  his  insulting  assas- 
sin ;  she  tasted  the  pleasure  of  revenge,  and  was  exchanged, 
in  the  treaty  of  peace,  for  six  hundred  thousand  measures  of 
wheat.  After  her  return  from  Spain  to  Italy,  Placidia  ex- 
perienced a  new  persecution  in  the  bosom  of  her  family.  .  She 
was  averee  to  a  marriage  which  had  been  stipulated  without 
her  consent ;  and  the  brave  Constantius,  as  a  noble  reward  for 
the  tyrants  whom  he  had  vanquished,  received,  from  the  hand 
of  Honorius  himself,  the  struggling  and  reluctant  hand  of  the 
widow  of  Adolphus.  But  her  resistance  ended  witli  the  cere- 
mony of  the  nuptials ;  nor  did  Placidia  refuse  to  become  the 
mother  of  Honoria  and  Valentinian  the  Tliird,  or  to  assume 
and  exercise  an  absolute  dominion  over  the  mind  of  her  grate- 
ful husband.  The  generous  soldier,  whose  time  had  hitherto 
been  divided  between  social  pleasure  and  military  service,  was 
taught  new  lessons  of  avarice  and  ambition.  He  extorted  the 
title  of  Augustus ;  and  the  servant  of  Honorius  was  associated 

*  See  p.  419  seq. 
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to  the  empire  of  the  "West.  The  death  of  Constantius  in  the 
seventh  month  of  his  reign,*  instead  of  diminishing,  seemed 
to  increase,  the  power  of  Placidia ;  and  the  indecent  familiar- 
ity' of  her  brother,  which  might  be  no  more  than  the  symp- 
toms of  a  childish  afifection,  were  universally  attributed  to  in- 
cestuous love.  On  a  sudden,  by  some  base  intrigues  of  a 
steward  and  a  nurse,  this  excessive  fondness  was  converted 
into  an  irreconcilable  quarrel;  the  debates  of  the  emperor 
and  his  sister  were  not  long  confined  within  the  walls  of  the 
palace ;  and  as  the  Gothic  soldiers  adhered  to  their  queen,  the 
city  of  Kavenna  was  agitated  with  bloody  and  dangerous  tu- 
mults, which  could  only  be  appeased  by  the  forced  or  volun- 
tary retreat  of  Placidia  and  her  children.  The  royal  exiles 
landed  at  Constantinople,  soon  after  the  marriage  of  Theodo- 
sius,  during  the  festival  of  the  Persian  victories.  They  were 
treated  with  kindness  and  magnificence ;  but  as  the  statues  of 
the  Emperor  Constantius  had  been  rejected  by  the  Eastern 
court,  the  title  of  Augusta  could  not  decently  be  allowed  to 
his  widow.  Within  a  few  months  after  the  arrival  of  Pla- 
cidia, a  swift  messenger  announced  the  death  of  Honorius,  the 
consequence  of  a  dropsy ;  but  the  important  secret  was  not 
divulged  till  the  necessary  orders  had  been  despatched  for  the 
march  of  a  large  body  of  troops  to  the  sea-coast  of  Dalmatia. 
The  shops  and  the  gates  of  Constantinople  remained  shut  dur- 
ing seven  days ;  and  the  loss  of  a  foreign  prince,  who  could 
neither  be  esteemed  nor  regretted,  was  celebrated  with  loud 
and  affected  demonstrations  of  the  public  grief. 

While  the  ministers  of  Constantinople  deliberated,  the  va- 
cant throne  of  Honorius  was  usurped  by  the  ambition  of  a 

'  Td  ffvvtxn  Kara  arofut  ^tkrtfiaTa  is  the  expression  of  Olympiodorus  (apud  Pho- 
tium,  p.  19(5  [p.  62  b,  edit.  Bekk.]),  who  means,  perhaps,  to  describe  the  same 
caresses  which  Mahomet  bestowed  on  his  daughter  Fhatemah.  '*Quando"  (snys 
the  prophet  himself) — "qnando  subit  mihi  desideriiim  Paradisi,  osculor  earn,  et  in- 
gero  linguam  meam  in  os  ejus."  But  this  sensual  indulgence  was  justified  by  mir- 
acle and  mystery;  and  the  anecdote  has  been  communicated  to  the  public  by  the 
Beverend  Father  Maracci,  in  his  Version  and  Confutation  of  the  Koran,  torn,  i 
p.  82.  

*  ConstaDtins  married  Placidia  in  a.d.  417,  and  died  in  421.  ~& 
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stranger.  The  name  of  the  rebel  was  John  ;  he  filled  the  con- 
Elevation  and  fidential  oflSce  of  PrimiceriuSy  or  principal  secreta- 
wju  °per*john.  U  5  *^^  historj  has  attributed  to  his  character  more 
A.U. 423-425.  virtues  than  can  easily  be  reconciled  with  the  vio- 
lation of  the  most  sacred  duty.  Elated  by  the  submission  of 
Italy  and  the  hope  of  an  alliance  with  the  Huns,  John  pre- 
sumed to  insult  by  an  embassy  the  majesty  of  the  Eastern 
emperor;  but  when  he  understood  that  his  agents  had  been 
banished,  imprisoned,  and  at  length  chased  away  with  deserved 
ignominy,  John  prepared  to  assert  by  arms  the  injustice  of  his 
claims.  In  such  a  cause  the  grandson  of  the  great  Theodosius 
should  have  marched  in  person ;  but  the  young  emperor  was 
easily  diverted  by  his  physicians  from  so  rash  and  hazardous 
a  design ;  and  the  conduct  of  the  Italian  expedition  was  pru- 
dently intrusted  to  Ardaburius  and  his  son  Aspar,  who  had 
already  signalized  their  valor  against  the  Persians.  It  was 
resolved  that  Ardaburius  should  embark  with  the  infantry, 
whilst  Aspar,  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry,  conducted  Placidia 
and  her  son  Valentinian  along  the  sea-coast  of  the  Adriatic. 
The  march  of  the  cavalry  was  performed  with  such  active 
diligence  that  they  surprised  without  resistance  the  important 
city  of  Aquileia ;  when  the  hopes  of  Aspar  were  unexpectedly 
confounded  by  the  intelligence  that  a  storm  had  dispersed  the 
imperial  fleet,  and  that  his  father,  with  only  two  galleys,  was 
taken  and  carried  a  prisoner  into  the  port  of  Ravenna.  Yet 
this  incident,  unfortunate  as  it  might  seem,  facilitated  the  con- 
quest of  Italy.  Ardaburius  employed,  or  abused,  the  courte- 
ous freedom  which  he  was  permitted  to  enjoy,  to  revive  among 
the  troops  a  sense  of  loyalty  and  gratitude ;  and,  as  soon  as 
the  conspiracy  was  ripe  for  execution,  he  invited  by  private 
messages,  and  pressed,  the  approach  of  Aspar.  A  shepherd, 
whom  the  popular  credulity  transformed  into  an  angel,  guided 
the  Eastern  cavalry  by  a  secret,  and,  it  was  thought,  an  im- 
passable, road  through  the  morasses  of  the  Po.  The  gates  of 
Kavenna,  after  a  short  struggle,  were  thrown  open ;  and  the 
defenceless  tyrant  was  delivered  to  the  mercy,  or  rather  to  the 
cruelty,  of  the  conquerors.  His  right  hand  was  first  cut  oflf, 
and,  after  he  had  been  exposed,  mounted  on  an  ass,  to  the 
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pnblic  derision,  John  was  beheaded  in  the  circus  of  Aqnileia. 
The  Emperor  Theodosius,  when  he  received  the  news  of  tlie 
victory,  interrupted  the  horse-races,  and,  singing,  as  he  march- 
ed through  the  streets,  a  suitable  psalm,  conducted  his  people 
from  the  Hippodrome  to  the  church,  where  he  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day  in  grateful  devotion." 

In  a  monarchy  which,  according  to  various  precedents,  might 
be  considered  as  elective  or  hereditary  or  patrimonial,  it  was 
viiientinian  impossible  that  the  intricate  claims  of  female  and 
©"ih^'^esr  collateral  succession  should  be  clearly  defined  ;*  and 
A.i>. 426-456.  Theodosius,  by  the  right  of  consanguinity  or  con- 
quest, might  have  reigned  the  sole  legitimate  emperor  of  the 
Eomans.  For  a  moment,  perhaps,  his  eyes  were  dazzled  by 
the  prospect  of  unbounded  sway;  but  his  indolent  temper 
gradually  acquiesced  in  the  dictates  of  sound  policy.  He 
contented  himself  with  the  possession  of  the  East,  and  wisely 
relinquished  the  laborious  task  of  waging  a  distant  and  doubt- 
ful war  against  the  barbarians  beyond  the  Alps,  or  of  securing 
the  obedience  of  the  Italians  and  Africans,  whose  minds  were 
alienated  by  the  irreconcilable  difference  of  language  and  in- 
terest. Instead  of  listening  to  the  voice  of  ambition,  Theodo- 
sius resolved  to  imitate  the  moderation  of  his  grandfather,  and 
to  seat  his  cousin  Valentinian  on  the  throne  of  the  West.  The 
royal  infant  was  distinguished  at  Constantinople  by  the  title 
of  NohiUssimua ;  he  was  promoted,  before  his  departure  from 
Thessalonica,  to  the  rank  and  dignity  of  Csesar ;  and  after  the 
conquest  of  Italy  the  patrician  Ilelion,  by  the  authority  of 
Theodosius,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  senate,  saluted  Valen- 
tinian the  Third  by  the  name  of  Augustus,  and  solenmly  invest- 

'  For  these  revolutions  of  the  Western  empire,  consult  Olympiodor.  apud  Phot, 
p.  192,  193, 196, 197,  200  [p.  61-G3,  edit.  Bekk.]  ;  Sozomen,  1.  ix.  c.  16;  Socra- 
tes, 1.  vii.  23,  24  ;  Philostorgius,  1.  xii.  c.  10, 1 1  [12-14] ;  and  Godefrojr,  Dissertat. 
p.  486;  Procopius,  de  Bell.  Vandal.  I.  i.  c.  3,  p.  182,  183  [edit.  Paris;  torn.  i.  p. 
319  seq.  edit.  Bonn];  Theophanes,  in  Chronograph,  p.  72,  73  [edit.  Paris;  torn, 
i.  p.  129-131,  edit.  Bonn]  ;  and  the  Chronicles. 

*  See  Grotias  de  Jure  Belli  et  Pocis,  1.  ii.  c.  7.  He  has  lahorionsly,  hut  vainly, 
attempted  to  form  a  reasonable  system  of  jurisprudence  from  the  various  and  dis' 
cordant  modes  of  royal  succession  which  have  been  introduced  by  fraud  or  force, 
bv  time  or  accident. 
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ed  him  with  the  diadem  and  the  imperial  purple/  By  the 
agreement  of  the  three  females  who  governed  the  Eoman 
world,  the  Bon  of  Placidia  was  betrothed  to  Eudoxia,  the 
daughter  of  Theodosius  and  Athenais ;  and  as  soon  as  the  lover 
and  his  bride  had  attained  the  age  of  puberty,  this  honorable 
alliance  was  faithfully  accomplished.  At  the  same  time,  as  a 
compensation  perhaps  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  the  West- 
ern lUyricum  was  detached  from  the  Italian  dominions,  and 
yielded  to  the  throne  of  Constantinople.*  The  Emperor  of 
the  East  acquired  the  useful  dominion  of  the  rich  and  mari- 
time province  of  Dalmatia,  and  the  dangerous  sovereignty  of 
Pannonia  and  Noricum,  which  had  been  filled  and  ravaged 
above  twenty  years  by  a  promiscuous  crowd  of  Huns,  Ostro- 
goths, Vandals,  and  Bavarians.  Theodosius  and  Valentinian 
continued  to  respect  the  obligations  of  their  public  and  do- 
mestic alliance ;  but  the  unity  of  the  Roman  government  was 
finally  dissolved.  By  a  positive  declaration,  the  validity  of  all 
future  laws  was  limited  to  the  dominions  of  their  peculiar  au- 
thor; unless  he  should  think  proper  to  communicate  them, 
subscribed  with  his  own  hand,  for  the  approbation  of  his  inde- 
pendent colleague.' 

Valentinian,  when  he  received  the  title  of  Augustus,  was  no 
more  than  six  years  of  age ;  and  his  long  minority  was  intrust- 
ed to  the  guardian  care  of  a  mother  who  miffht  as- 
tion  of  his      sort  a  female  claim  to  the  succession  of  the  W  estem 

mother  Pla-  ,  .11 

cidia.  empire,     rlacidia  envied,  but  she  could  not  equal, 

the  reputation  and  virtues  of  the  wife  and  sister  of 

'  The  original  writers  are  not  agreed  (see  Maratori,  Annali  d"  Italia,  torn.  iv.  p. 
139)  whether  Valentinian  receiTed  the  imperial  diadem  at  Rome  or  Kavenna.  In 
this  nncertainty  I  am  willing  to  believe  that  some  respect  was  shown  to  the  senate. 

•  The  Connt  de  Buat  (Hist,  des  Penples  de  I'Europe,  tom.  ^-ii.  p.  292-300)  has 
sstablished  the  reality,  explained  the  motives,  and  traced  the  consequences  of  this 
remarkable  cession. 

"*  See  the  first  Novel  of  Theodosius,  by  which  he  ratifies  and  communicates  (a.d. 
438)  the  Theodosian  Code.  About  forty  years  before  that  time,  the  unity  of  legis- 
Intion  had  been  proved  by  an  exception.  The  Jews,  who  were  numerous  in  the 
cities  of  Apnlia  and  Calabria,  produced  a  law  of  the  East  to  justify  their  exemption 
from  municipal  offices  (Cod.  Theod.l.  xvi.  tit.  viii.  leg.  13);  and  the  Western  em- 
peror was  obliged  to  invalidate,  by  a  special  edict,  the  law,  **quam  constat  meis 
partibus  esse  damnosam."    Cod.  Theod.  I.  xi.  [xii.]  tit.  i.  leg.  158. 
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Theodosius ;  the  elegant  genius  of  Eudocia ;  the  wise  and  suc- 
cessful policy  of  Pulcheria.  The  mother  of  Valentinian  was 
jealous  of  the  power  which  she  was  incapable  of  exercising.' 
She  reigned  twenty-five  years  in  the  name  of  her  son ;  and  the 
character  of  that  unworthy  emperor  gradually  countenanced 
the  suspicion  that  Placidia  had  enervated  his  youth  by  a  dis- 
solute education,  and  studiously  diverted  his  attention  from 
every  manly  and  honorable  pursuit.  Amidst  the  decay  of 
military  spirit,  her  armies  were  commanded  by  two  generals, 
Aetius'  and  Boniface,*"  who  may  be  deservedly 

Her  two  gen-  i»i-r»  mi»  • 

erfti8,Aeiin8  named  as  the  last  of  the  Komans.  Their  union 
might  have  supported  a  sinking  empire ;  their  dis- 
cord was  the  fatal  and  immediate  cause  of  the  loss  of  Africa. 
The  invasion  and  defeat  of  Attila  have  immortalized  the  fame 
of  Aetius ;  and  though  time  has  thrown  a  shade  over  the  ex- 
ploits of  his  rival,  the  defence  of  Marseilles  and  tlie  deliver- 
ance of  Africa  attest  the  military  talents  of  Count  Boniface. 
In  the  field  of  battle,  in  partial  encounters,  in  single  combats, 
he  was  still  the  terror  of  the  barbarians;  the  clergy,  and  par- 
ticularly his  friend  Augustine,  were  edified  by  the  Christian 
piety  which  had  once  tempted  him  to  retire  from  the  world ; 
the  people  applauded  his  spotless  integrity ;  the  army  dreaded 
his  equal  and  inexorable  justice,  which  may  be  displayed  in  a 
very  singular  example.  A  peasant  who  complained  of  the 
criminal  intimacy  between  his  wife  and  a  Gothic  soldier  was 

•  Cassiodorus  (Variar.  I.  xi.  Epist.  i.  p.  238  [p.  161,  edit.  Venet.])  has  compared 
the  regencies  of  Placidia  and  Amnlasuntha.  He  arraigns  the  weakness  of  the 
mother  of  Valentinian,  and  praises  the  virtues  of  his  royal  mistress.  On  this  oc- 
casion flattery  seems  to  have  spoken  the  language  of  truth. 

'  Philostorgius,  L  xii.  c.  12  [14],  and  Godefroy's  Dissertat.  p.  493,  etc. ;  and  Re- ' 
natus  Frigeridus,  apud  Gregor.  Turon.  1.  ii.  c.  8,  in  tom.  ii.  p.  163,     The  father  of 
Aetius  was  Gaudentius,  an  illustrious  citizen  of  the  province  of  Soythia  and  mas-  ' 
ter-general  of  the  cavalry ;  his  motlier  was  a  rich  and  noble  Italian..    From  his 
earliest  youth  Aetius,  as  a  soldier  and  a  hostage,  had  conversed  with  the  barbari- 
ans. 

"  For  the  character  of  Boniface  see  Olympiodoms,  apud  Phot,  p.  196  [p.  62  b, 
edit.  Bekk.  ]  ;  and  St.  Augustine,  apud  Tillemont,  M^moires  Eccl^s.  tom.  xiii.  p. 
7 1 2-715, 886.  The'Bishop  of  Hippo  at  length  deplored  the  fall  of  his  friend,  who, 
after  a  solemn  vow  of  chastity,  had  married  a  second  wife  of  the  Arian  sect,  and 
who  was  suspected  of  keeping  several  concabinea  in  his  house. 

III.— 32 
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directed  to  attend  his  tribunal  the  following  day.  In  the  even- 
ing the  count,  who  had  diligently  informed  himself  of  the 
time  and  place  of  the  assignation,  mounted  his  horse,  rode  ten 
miles  into  the  country,  surprised  the  guilty  couple,  punished 
the  soldier  with  instant  death,  and  silenced  the  complaints  of 
the  husband  by  presenting  him,  the  next  morning,  with  the 
head  of  the  adulterer.  The  abilities  of  Aetius  and  Boniface 
might  have  been  usefully  employed  against  the  public  enemies 
in  separate  and  important  commands;  but  the  experience  of 
their  past  conduct  should  have  decided  the  real  favor  and  con- 
fidence of  the  Empress  Placidia.  In  the  melancholy  season 
•of  her  exile  and  distress,  Boniface  alone  had  maintained  her 
<;ause  with  unshaken  fidelity  ;  and  the  troops  and  treasures  of 
Africa  had  essentially  contributed  to  extinguish  the  rebellion. 
The  same  rebellion  had  been  supported  by  the  zeal  and  activ- 
ity of  Aetius,  who  brought  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  Huns 
from  the  Danube  to  the  confines  of  Italy  for  the  service  of  the 
usurper.  The  untimely  death  of  John  compelled  him  to  ac- 
'Cept  an  advantageous  treaty ;  but  he  still  continued,  the  sub- 
ject and  the  soldier  of  Valentinian,  to  entertain  a  secret,  per- 
haps a  treasonable,  correspondence  with  his  barbarian  allies, 
whose  retreat  had  been  purchased  by  liberal  gifts  and  more 
liberal  promises.  But  Aetius  possessed  an  advantage  of  sin- 
gular moment  in  a  female  reign.  He  was  present :  he  besieged 
with  artful  and  assiduous  flattelry  the  palace  of  Eavenna ;  dis- 
guised his  dark  designs  with  the  mask  of  loyalty  and  friend- 
ship ;  and  at  length  deceived  both  his  mistress  and  his  absent 
rival  by  a  subtle  conspiracy  which  a  weak  woman  and  a  brave 
Error  and  re-  ^^^  could  uot  easily  suspcct.  He  sccrctly  per- 
fawinAfdi;.  suaded"  Placidia  to  recall  Boniface  from  the  gov- 
A.i>.427.  emment  of  Africa ;  he  secretly  advised  Boniface  to 
disobey  the  imperial  summons.  To  the  one  he  represented 
the  order  as  a  sentence  of  death ;  to  the  other  he  stated  the 

"  Procopius  (de  Bell.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  3,  4,  p.  182-186  [torn.  i.  p.  319-328,  edit. 
Bonn])  relates  the  fraud  of  Aetius,  the  revolt  of  Boniface,  and  the  loss  of  Africa. 
This  anecdote,  which  is  supported  by  some  collateral  testimony  (see  Huinart,  Hist. 
Persecnt.  Vandal,  p.  42U,  421)  seems  agreeable  to  the  practice  of  ancient  and  mod" 
ern  courts,  and  would  be  naturally  revealed  by  the  repentance  of  Boniface. 
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refusal  as  a  signal  of  revolt ;  and  when  the  credulous  and  iin- 
suspeetful  count  had  armed  the  province  in  his  defence,  Aetius 
applauded  his  sagacity  in  foreseeing  the  rebellion  which  his 
own  perfidy  had  excited.  A  temperate  inquiry  into  the  real 
motives  of  Boniface  would  have  restored  a  faithful  servant  to 
his  duty  and  to  the  republic ;  but  the  arts  of  Aetius  stiH  con- 
tinued to  betray  and  to  inflame,  and  the  count  was  urged  by 
persecution  to  embrace  the  most  desperate  counsels.  The 
success  with  which  he  eluded  or  repelled  the  first  attacks 
could  not  inspire  a  vain  confidence  that,  at  the  head  of  some 
loose  disorderly  Africans,  he  should  be  able  to  withstand  the 
regular  forces  of  the  West,  commanded  by  a  rival  whose  mili- 
tary character  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  despise.  After 
some  hesitation,  the  last  struggles  of  prudence  and  loyalty, 
Boniface  despatched  a  trusty  friend  to  the  court,  or  rather  to 
the  camp,  of  Gonderic,  King  of  the  Vandals,  with  the  proposal 
of  a  strict  alliance,  and  the  offer  of  an  advantageous  and  per- 
petual settlement. 

After  the  retreat  of  the  Goths  the  authority  of  Honorius 
had  obtained  a  precarious  establishment  in  Spain,  except  only 
„  ,   .     ^    in  the  province  of  Gallicia,  where  the  Suevi  and  the 

He  invitee  the  -rr,,    ■,,-,./.-,,.  .  ,,. 

Vandals.  Vandals  had  fortmed  their  camps  m  mutual  discord 
and  hostile  independence.  The  Vandals  prevailed, 
and  their  adversaries  were  besieged  in  the  Nervasian  hills,  be- 
tween Leon  and  Oviedo,  till  the  approach  of  Count  Asterius 
compelled,  or  rather  provoked,  the  victorious  barbarians  to  re- 
move the  scene  of  the  war  to  the  plains  of  Beetica.  The  rapid 
progress  of  the  Vandals  soon  required  a  more  effectual  oppo- 
sition, and  the  master-general  Castinus  marched  against  them 
with  a  numerous  army  of  Romans  and  Goths.  Vanquished 
in  battle  by  an  inferior  enemy,  Castinus  fled  with  dishonor  to 
Tarragona ;  and  this  memorable  defeat,  which  has  been  repre- 
sented as  the  punishment,  was  most  probably  the  effect,  of  his 
rash  presumption."     Seville  and  Carthagena  became  the  re- 


"  See  the  Chronicles  of  Prosper  and  Idatins  [Sirmond.  Op.  torn.  ii.  p.  298].  Sal- 
vinn  (de  Gubemat.  Dei,  1.  vii.  p.  246,  Paris,  1 608)  ascnbes  the  victory  of  the  Van- 
dals to  their  saperior  piety.    They  fasted,  they  prayed,  they  carried  a  Bible  in  the 
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ward,  or  rather  the  prey,  of  the  ferocious  conquerors,  and  the 
vessels  which  they  found  in  the  harbor  of  Carthagena  might 
easily  transport  them  to  the  isles  of  Majorca  and  Minorca, 
where  the  Spanish  fugitives,  as  in  a  secure  recess,  had  vainly 
concealed  their  families  and  their  fortunes.  The  experience 
of  navigation,  and  perhaps  the  prospect  of  Africa,  encouraged 
the  Vandals  to  accept  the  invitation  which  they  received  from 
Count  Boniface,  and  the  death  of  Gonderic  served  only  to 
forward  and  animate  the  bold  enterprise.  In  the  room  of  a 
prince  not  conspicuous  for  any  superior  powers  of  the  mind 
or  body,  they  acquired  his  bastard  brother,  the  terrible  Gense- 

ric*' — a  name  which  in  the  destruction  of  the  Ro- 
King  of  the     man  empire  has  deserved  an  equal  rank  with  the 

names  of  Alaric  and  Attila.  The  King  of  the 
Vandals  is  described  to  have  been  of  a  middle  stature,  with  a 
lameness  in  one  leg,  which  he  had  contracted  by  an  accidental 
fall  from  his  horse.  His  slow  and  cautious  speech  seldom  de- 
clared the  deep  purposes  of  his  soul ;  he  disdained  to  imitate 
the  luxury  of  the  vanquished,  but  he  indulged  the  sterner  pas- 
sions of  anger  and  revenge.  The  ambition  of  Genseric  was 
without  bounds  and  without  scruples,  and  the  warrior  could 
dexterously  employ  the  dark  engines  of  policy  to  solicit  the 
allies  who  might  be  useful  to  his  success,  or  to  scatter  among 
his  enemies  the  seeds  of  hatred  and  contention.  Almost  in 
the  moment  of  his  departure  he  was  informed  that  Hermanric, 
King  of  the  Suevi,  had  presumed  to  ravage  the  Spanish  terri- 
tories which  he  was  resolved  to  abandon.  Impatient  of  the 
insult,  Genseric  pursued  the  hasty  retreat  of  the  Suevi  as  far 
as  Merida,  precipitated  the  king  and  his  army  into  the  river 
Anas,  and  calmly  returned  to  the  sea-shore  to  embark  his  vic- 


front  of  the  Host,  with  the  design,  perhaps,  of  reproaching  the  pei-fidy  and  sacri- 
lege of  their  enemies. 

*'  Gizericus  (his  name  is  variously  expressed)  statnrft  mediocris  et  equi  casil 
clflndicans,  nnimo  profandus,  .«ermone  rarns,  luxurisQ  contemptor,  iift  turhidn^:, 
habendi  cupidus,  ad  solicitandas  gentes  providentissimiis,  seminn  contentiomun 
jncere,  odia  miscere  paratus. — Jomandes,  de  Rebus  Geticis,  c.  33,  p.  657.  This 
portrait,  which  is  drawn  with  some  skill  and  a  strong  likeness,  must  have  been 
copied  from  the  Gothic  history  of  Cnssiodorus. 
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torious  troops.  The  vessels  which  transported  the  Vandala 
He  lands  In  ^^^^  ^^^  modem  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  a  channel  only 
a.ik4»,  twelve  miles  in  breadth,  were  furnished  by  the 
^"y'  Spaniards,  who  anxiously  wished  their  departure, 

and  by  the  African  general,  who  had  implored  their  formi- 
dable assistance." 

Our  fancy,  so  long  accustomed  to  exaggerate  and  multiply 
the  martial  swarms  of  barbarians  that  seemed  to  issue  from 

the  North,  will  perhaps  be  surprised  by  the  account 
his  army.       of  the  army  which  Genseric  mustered  on  the  coast 

of  Mauritania.  The  Vandals,  who  in  twenty  years 
had  penetrated  from  the  Elbe  lo  Mount  Atlas,  were  united 
under  the  command  of  their  warlike  king;  and  he  reigned 
with  equal  authority  over  the  Alani,  who  had  passed,  within 
the  term  of  human  life,  from  the  cold  of  Scythia  to  the  exces- 
sive heat  of  an  African  climate.  The  hopes  of  the  bold  enter- 
prise had  excited  many  brave  adventurers  of  the  Gothic  na- 
tion ;  and  many  desperate  provincials  were  tempted  to  repair 
their  fortunes  by  the  same  means  which  had  occasioned  their 
ruin.  Yet  this  various  multitude  amounted  only  to  fifty  thou- 
sand eflfective  men ;  and  though  Genseric  artfully  magnified 
his  apparent  strength  by  appointing  eighty  chtliarchs,  or  com- 
manders of  thousands,  the  fallacious  increase  of  old  men,  of 
children,  and  of  slaves  would  scarcely  have  swelled  his  army 
to  the  number  of  fourscore  thousand  persons."  But  his  own 
dexterity  and  the  discontents  of  Africa  soon  fortified  the  Van- 
dal powers  by  the  accession  of  numerous  and  active  allies.   The 

"  See  the  Chronicle  of  Idntins.  That  bishop,  a  Spaniard  and  a  contemporary, 
places  the  pnssiige  of  the  Vandals  in  the  month  of  Mh y,  of  the  year  of  Abraham 
(which  commences  in  Octolier)  2444.  Tliis  date,  whicli  coincides  with  a.d.  429, 
18  confirmed  by  Isidore,  another  Spanish  biiihop,  and  is  justly  preferred  to  the 
opinion  of  tliose  writers  who  have  marked  for  that  event  one  of  the  two  preceding 
years.     See  Pagi  Critica,  tom.  ii.  p.  205,  etc. 

**  Compare  Procopius  (de  Bell.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  5,  p.  190  [tom.  i.  p.  834,  edit. 
Bonn])  and  Victor  Vitensis  (de  Persecatione  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  I,  p.  3,  edit.  Ruinart). 
We  are  assared  by  Idatus  that  Crenseric  evacuated  Spain,  **  cum  Vandalis  omnibus 
eommque  familiis  "  [Sirm.  Op.  tom.  ii.  p.  299]  ;  and  Possidius  (in  Vit.  Angusiin. 
c.  28,  apnd  Ruinart,  p.  427)  describes  his  army  as  *'manus  ingens  immanium  gen- 
tium Vandalorum  et  Alanomm,  commixtam  secum  habens  Gothorum  gentem,  ali- 
arumque  diversarum  personas." 
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parts  of  Mauritania  which  border  on  the  great  desert  and  the, 
Atlantic  Ocean  were  filled  with  a  fierce  and  untrac- 
table  race  of  men,  whose  savage  temper  had  been 
exasperated  rather  than  reclaimed  by  their  dread  of  the  Ro- 
man arms.  The  wandering  Moore,"  as  they  gradually  vent- 
ured to  approach  the  sea-shore  and  the  camp  of  the  Vandals, 
must  have  viewed  with  terror  and  astonishment  the  dress,  the 
armor,  the  martial  pride  and  discipline  of  the  unknown  stran- 
gers who  had  landed  on  their  coast ;  and  the  fair  complexions 
of  the  blue-eyed  warriors  of  Germany  formed  a  very  singular 
contrast  with  the  swarthy  or  olive  hue  which  is  derived  from 
the  neighborhood  of  the  torrid  zone.  After  the  first  difficul- 
ties had  in  some  measure  been  removed,  which  arose  from  the 
mutual  ignorance  of  their  respective  language,  the  Moors,  re- 
gardless of  any  future  consequence,  embraced  the  alliance  of 
the  enemies  of  Rome ;  and  a  crowd  of  naked  savages  rushed 
from  the  woods  and  valleys  of  Mount  Atlas  to  satiate  their 
revenge  on  the  polished  tyrants  who  had  injuriously  expelled 
them  from  the  native  sovereignty  of  the  land. 

The  persecution  of  the  Donatists"  was  an  event  not  less  fa- 
vorable to  tlie  designs  of  Genseric.  Seventeen  years  before 
The  Dona-  ^^®  landed  in  Africa,  a  public  conference  was  held  at 
tisiu.  Carthage  by  the  order  of  the  magistrate.    The  Cath- 

olics were  satisfied  that,  after  the  invincible  reasons  which  they 
had  alleged,  the  obstinacy  of  tlie  schismatics  must  be  inexcu- 
sable and  voluntary ;  and  the  Emperor  Honorius  was  persuad- 
ed to  inflict  the  most  rigorous  penalties  on  a  faction  which  had 
so  long  abused  his  patience  and  clemency.  Three  hundred 
bishops,"  with  many  thousands  of  the  inferior  clergy,  were 

*•  For  the  manners  of  the  Moors,  see  Procopius  (de  Bell.  Vandal.  1.  ii.  c.  6,  p. 
249  [torn.  i.  p.  434,  edit.  Bonn]);  for  their  figure  and  complexion,  M.  de  Buifon 
(Ilistoire  Naturelle,  torn.  iii.  p.  430).  Procopius  says  in  general  that  tlie  Mooi*s 
had  joined  the  Vandals  before  the  death  of  Valentinian  (de  Bell.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c. 
5,  p.  190  [torn.  i.  p.  334,  edit.  Bonn]) ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  independent 
tribes  did  not  embrace  any  uniform  system  of  policy. 

"  See  Tillemont,  M^moires  Eccles.  tom.  xiii.  p.  516-558 ;  and  the  whole  series 
of  the  persecution,  in  the  original  monuments,  published  by  Dupin  at  the  end  of 
Optatus,  p.  323-515. 

'**  The  Donatist  bishops  at  the  conference  of  Carthage  amounted  to  279 ;  ai.d 
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torn  from  their  churches,  stripped  of  their  ecclesiastical  pos- 
sessions, banished  to  the  islands,  and  proscribed  by  the  laws  if 
they  presumed  to  conceal  themselves  in  the  provinces  of  Af- 
rica. Their  numerous  congregations,  both  in  cities  and  in  the 
country,  were  deprived  of  the  rights  of  citizens  and  of  the  ex- 
ercise of  religious  worship.  A  regular  scale  of  fines,  from  ten 
to  two  hundred  pounds  of  silver,  was  curiously  ascertained,  ac- 
cording to  the  distinctions  of  rank  and  fortune,  to  punish  the 
crime  of  assisting  at  a  schismatic  conventicle;  and  if  the  fine 
had  been  levied  five  times  without  subduing  the  obstinacy  of 
the  offender,  his  future  punishment  was  referred  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  imperial  court."  By  these  severities,  which  ob- 
tained the  warmest  approbation  of  St.  Augustine,"  great  num- 
bers of  Donatists  were  reconciled  to  the  Catholic  Church ;  but 
the  fanatics  who  still  persevered  in  their  opposition  were  pro- 
voked to  madness  and  despair.  The  distracted  country  was 
filled  with  tumult  and  bloodshed ;  the  armed  troops  of  Cir- 
cumcellious  alternately  pointed  their  rage  against  themselves 
or  against  their  adversaries;  and  the  calendar  of  martyrs  re- 
ceived on  both  sides  a  considerable  augmentation.**  Under 
these  circumstances,  Genseric — a  Christian,  but  an  enemy  of 
the  orthodox  communion  —  showed  himself  to  the  Donatists 
as  a  powerful  deliverer,  from  whom  they  might  reasonably  ex- 

they  asserted  that  their  \vhole  number  was  not  less  than  400.  The  Catholics  had 
286  present,  120  absent,  besides  64  vacant  bishoprics. 

*'  The  fifth  title  of  the  sixteenth  book  of  the  Theodosian  Code  exhibits  a  series 
of  the  imperial  laws  against  the  Donatists,  from  the  year  400  to  the  year  428.  Of 
these,  the  54th  law,  promulgated  by  Honorius,  a.d.  414,  is  the  most  severe  and 
effectual. 

"  St.  Augustine  altered  his  opinion  with  regard  to  the  proper  treatment  of  her- 
etics. His  pathetic  declaration  of  pity  and  indulgence  for  the  Manichseans  has 
been  inserted  by  Mr.  Locke  (vol.  iii.  p.  469)  among  the  choice  specimens  of  his 
commonplace  book.  Another  philosopher,  the  celebrated  Bayle  (tom.  ii.  p.  445- 
496),  has  refuted,  with  superfluous  diligence  and  ingenuity,  the  arguments  by  which 
the  Bishop  of  Hippo  justified,  in  his  old  age,  the  persecution  of  the  Donatists. 

"  See  Tillemont,  M^m.  Kccle's.  tom.  xiii.  p.  686-592, 806.  The  Donatists  boast- 
ed of  tkouiands  of  these  voluntary  martyrs.  Augustine  asserts,  and  probably  with 
truth,  that  these  numbers  were  much  exaggerated  ;  but  he  sternly  maintains  that 
it  was  better  that  some  should  bum  themselves  in  this  world  than  that  all  should 
burn  in  hell  flumes. 
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pect  the  repeal  of  the  odious  and  oppressive  edicts  of  the  Ro- 
man emperors.*'  The  conquest  of  Africa  was  facilitated  by 
the  active  zeal  or  the  secret  favor  of  a  domestic  faction.  The 
wanton  outrages  against  the  churches  and  the  clergy,  of  which 
the  Vandals  are  accused,  may  be  fairly  imputed  to  the  fanati- 
cism of  their  allies ;  and  the  intolerant  spii-it  which  disgraced 
the  triumph  of  Christianity  contributed  to  the  loss  of  the  most 
important  province  of  the  West." 

The  court  and  the  people  were  astonished  by  the  strange 
intelligence  that  a  virtuous  hero,  after  so  many  favors  and  so 
Tardy  repent-  ^^^J  services,had  rcnounccd  his  allegiance  and  in- 
fttc^  **'  ■  vited  the  barbarians  to  destroy  the  province  intrust- 
A.1I.4S0.  g^j  ^^  j^jg  command.  The  friends  of  Boniface,  who 
still  believed  that  his  criminal  behavior  might  be  excused  by- 
some  honorable  motive,  solicited,  during  the  absence  of  Aeti- 
us,  a  free  conference  with  the  Count  of  Africa ;  and  Darius, 
an  oflScer  of  high  distinction,  was  named  for  the  important 
embassy."  In  their  first  interview  at  Carthage,  the  imagina- 
ry provocations  were  mutually  explained ;  the  opposite  letters 
of  Aetius  were  produced  and  compared,  and  the  fraud  was  ea- 
sily detected.  Placidia  and  Boniface  lamented  their  fatal  er- 
ror; and  the  count  had  sufficient  magnanimity  to  confide  in 
the  forgiveness  of  his  sovereign,  or  to  expose  his  head  to  her 

"  According  to  St  Aagastine  and  Theodoi-et,  the  Donatists  were  inclined  to 
the  principles,  or  at  least  to  the  party,  of  the  Arians,  which  Gensei'ic  supported. 
Tillemont,  M^m.  Ecd4s,  torn.  vi.  p.  68. 

"  See  Baroniu8»  Annal.  Eccles.  a.d.  428,  No.  7,  a.d.  439,  No.  35.  The  cardl 
nal,  though  more  inclined  to  seek  the  cause  of  great  events  in  heaven  than  on  the 
earth,  has  observed  the  apparent  connection  of  the  Vandals  and  the  Donatists. 
Under  the  reign  of  the  barbarians,  the  schismatics  of  Africa  enjoyed  an  obscure 
peace  of  one  hundi-ed  years,  at  the  end  of  which  we  may  ngain  trace  them  by 
the  light  of  the  impeiial  persecutions.  See  Tillemont,  Mdm.  Eccl^.  torn.  vi.  p. 
192,  etc. 

'*  In  a  confidential  letter  to  Count  Boniface,  St.  Augustine,  without  examining 
the  grounds  of  the  quarrel,  piously  exhorts  him  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  Chris- 
tian and  a  subject ;  to  extricate  himself  without  delay  from  his  dangerous  and 
guilty  situation ;  a,nd  even,  if  he  could  obtain  the  consent  of  his  wife,  to  embrace 
a  life  of  celibacy  and  penance  (Tillemont,  M^m.  Eccles.  torn.  xiii.  p.  890).  The 
bishop  was  intimately  connected  with  Darius,  the  minister  of  peace  (id.  torn,  xiii 
p.  928). 
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future  resentment.  His  repentance  was  fervent  and  sincere ; 
but  he  soon  discovered  that  it  was  no  longer  in  his  power  to 
restore  tlie  edifice  which  he  had  shaken  to  its  foundations. 
Carthage  and  the  Roman  garrisons  returned  with  their  gener- 
al to  the  allegiance  of  Valentinian,  but  the  rest  of  Africa  was 
still  distracted  with  war  and  faction ;  and  the  inexorable  King 
of  the  Vandals,  disdaining  all  terms  of  accommodation,  stern- 
ly refused  to  relinquish  the  possession  of  his  prey.  The  band 
of  veterans  who  marched  under  the  standard  of  Boniface,  and 
his  hasty  levies  of  provincial  troops,  were  defeated  with  con- 
siderable loss.  The  victorious  barbarians  insulted  the  open 
country ;  and  Carthage,  Cirta,  and  Hippo  Regius  were  the  only 
cities  that  appeared  to  rise  above  the  general  inundation. 

The  long  and  narrow  tract  of  the  African  coast  was  filled 
with  frequent  monuments  of  Roman  art  and  magnificence; 
Desolation  of  ^^^  ^^^  respective  degrees  of  improvement  might 
Africa.  jj^  accurately  measured  by  the  distance  from  Car- 

thage and  the  Mediterranean.  A  simple  reflection  will  im- 
press every  thinking  mind  with  the  clearest  idea  of  fertility 
and  cultivation :  the  country  was  extremely  populous;  the  in- 
habitants reserved  a  liberal  subsistence  for  their  own  use ;  and 
the  annual  exportation,  particularly  of  wheat,  was  so  regular 
and  plentiful  that  Africa  deserved  the  name  of  the  common 
granary  of  Rome  and  of  mankind.  On  a  sudden,  the  seven 
fruitful  provinces,  from  Tangier  to  Tripoli,  were  overwhelmed 
by  the  invasion  of  the  Vandals,  whose  destructive  rage  has  per- 
haps been  exaggerated  by  popular  animosity,  religious  zeal, 
and  extravagant  declamation.  War  in  its  fairest  form  implies 
a  perpetual  violation  of  humanity  and  justice ;  and  the  hostili- 
ties of  barbarians  are  inflamed  by  the  fierce  and  lawless  spirit 
which  incessantly  disturbs  their  peaceful  and  domestic  soci- 
ety. The  Vandals,  where  they  found  resistance,  seldom  gave 
quarter;  and  the  deaths  of  their  valiant  countrymen  were  ex- 
piated by  the  ruin,  of  the  cities  under  whose  walls  they  had 
fallen.  Careless  of  the  distinctions  of  age  or  sex  or  rank,  they 
employed  every  species  of  indignity  and  torture  to  force  from 
the  captives  a  discovery  of  their  hidden  wealth.  The  stern 
policy  of  Genseric  justified  his  frequent  examples  of  military 
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execution.  He  was  not  always  the  master  of  his  own  passions 
or  of  those  of  his  followers ;  and  the  calamities  of  war  were 
aggravated  by  the  licentiousness  of  the  Moors  and  the  fanati- 
cism of  the  Donatists.  Yet  I  shall  not  easily  be  persuaded 
that  it  was  the  common  practice  of  the  Vandals  to  extirpate 
the  olives  and  other  fruit-trees  of  a  country  where  they  in- 
tended to  settle ;  nor  can  I  believe  that  it  was  a  usual  strata- 
gem to  slaughter  great  numbers  of  their  prisoners  before  the 
walls  of  a  besieged  city  for  the  sole  purpose  of  infecting  the 
air  and  producing  a  pestilence,  of  which  they  themselves  must 
have  been  the  fii-st  victims." 

The  generous  mind  of  Count  Boniface  was  tortured  by  the 
exquisite  distress  of  beholding  the  ruin  which  he  had  occa- 
siegeof  sioned,  and  whose  rapid  progress  he  was  unable  to 
SSm  check.  After  the  loss  of  a  battle,  he  retired  into 
May.  Hippo  Eegius,  where  he  was  immediately'  besieged 

by  an  enemy  who  considered  him  as  the  real  bulwark  of  Afri- 
ca. The  maritime  colony  of  IlippOj**  about  two  hundred  miles 
westward  of  Carthage,  had  formerly  acquired  the  distinguish- 
ing epithet  of  Hegius  from  the  residence  of  Numidian  kings; 
and  some  remains  of  trade  and  popnlousness  still  adhere  to 
the  modern  city,  which  is  known  in  Europe  by  the  corrupted 
name  of  Bona.  The  military  labors  and  anxious  reflections  of 
Count  Boniface  were  alleviated  by  the  edifying  conversation 
of  his  friend  St.  Augustine ;"  till  that  bishop,  the  light  and 

^  The  original  coropliiints  of  the  desolation  of  Africa  are  contained — 1.  In  a 
letter  from  Capreolus,  Bishop  of  Carthage,  to  excuse  his  absence  from  the  Conncil 
of  Ephesus  (iipud  Ruinart,  p.  428) ;  2.  In  the  Life  of  St.  Augustine  by  his  friend 
and  colleague  Possidins  (apud  Ruinart,  p.  427)  ;  3.  In  the  History  of  the  Vandalic 
Persecution,  by  Victor  Vitensis  (I.  i.  c.  1 ,  2,  3,  edit.  Ruinart).  The  last  picuire, 
which  was  drawn  sixty  years  after  the  event,  is  more  expressive  of  the  author^s 
passions  than  of  the  truth  of  facts. 

"  See  Cellarius,  Geograph.  Antiq.  torn.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  1 12.  Leo  Afiican.  in  Ramn- 
sio,  torn.  i.  ful.  70.  L*Afrique  de  Marmol,  tom.  ii.  p.  434,  437.  Shaw*s  Travels, 
p.  46,  47.  The  old  Hippo  Regius  was  finally  destroyed  hy  the  Arabs  in  the  sev- 
enth century ;  but  a  new  town,  at  the  distance  of  two  miles,  was  built  with  the 
materials,  and  it  contained  in  the  sixteenth  century  about  three  hundred  families 
of  industrious  but  turbulent  manufacturers.  The  adjacent  territory  is  renowned 
for  a  pure  air,  a  fertile  soil,  and  plenty  of  exquisite  fruits. 

^  The  Life  of  St.  Augustine  by  Tillemont  fills  a  quarto  volume  (M^m.  Eccl^s. 
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pillar  of  the  Catholic  Church,  was  gently  released,  in  the  third 
Death  of  St.  ^lonth  of  the  siege  and  in  the  seventy -sixth  year 
t?)f43o!"®'  of  his  age,  from  the  actual  and  the  impending  ca- 
Aag.aa  laraities  of  his  country.  The  youth  of  Augustine 
had  been  stained  by  the  vices  and  errors  which  he  so  ingenu- 
ously confesses ;  but  from  the  moment  of  his  conversion  to 
that  of  his  death  the  manners  of  the  Bishop  of  Hippo  were 
pure  and  austere;  and  the  most  conspicuous  of  his  virtues 
was  an  ardent  zeal  a^inst  heretics  of  every  denomination — 
the  Manichseans,  the  Donatists,  and  the  Pelagians — against 
whom  he  waged  a  perpetual  controversy.  When  the  city, 
some  months  after  his  death,.was  burned  by  the  Vandals,  the 
library  was  fortunately  saved  which  contained  his  voluminous 
writings — two  hundred  and  thirty-two  separate  books  or  trea- 
tises on  theological  subjects,  besides  a  complete  exposition  of 
the  psalter  and  the  Gospel,  and  a  copious  magazine  of  epistles 
and  homilies."  According  to  the  judgment  of  the  Tuost  im- 
partial critics,  the  superficial  learning  of  Augustine  was  con- 
fined to  the  Latin  language  ;**  and  his  style,  though  sometimes 
animated  by  the  eloquence  of  passion,  is  usually  clouded  by 
false  and  affected  rhetoric.  But  he  possessed  a  strong,  capa- 
cious, argumentative  mind ;  he  boldly  sounded  the  dark  abyss 
of  grace,  predestination,  free  -  will,  and  original  sin ;  and  the 


torn,  xiii.)  of  more  than  one  thousand  pages;  and  the  diligence  of  that  learned 
Jansenist  was  excited  on  this  occasion  by  factious  and  devout  zeal  for  the  flound- 
er of  his  sect. 

*"  Such,  at  least,  is  the  account  of  Victor  Vitensis  (de  Persecut.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c. 
8) ;  though  Gennadiiis  seems  to  doubt  whether  any  person  had  read,  or  even  col- 
lected, all  the  works  of  St.  Auguctine  (see  Hieronym.  Opera,  torn.  i.  p.  319,  in 
Catalog.  Scriptor.  Eccles.).  They  have  been  repeatedly  printed ;  and  Dnpin  (Bi- 
bliotheque  Eccles.  torn.  iii.  p.  1  *5S-257)  has  given  a  Urge  and  satisfactory  abstract 
of  them  as  they  stand  in  the  Inst  edition  of  the  Benedictines.  My  pereonal  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Bishop  of  Hippo  does  not  extend  beyond  the  Confessions  and 
the  City  of  Grod. 

**  In  his  early  youth  (Confess,  i.  14)  St.  Augustine  disliked  and  neglected  the 
study  of  Greek ;  and  he  frankly  owns  that  he  read  the  Platonists  in  a  Latin 
vei-sion  (Confess,  vii.  9).  Some  modern  critics  have  thought  that  his  ignorance 
of  Greek  disqualified  him  from  expounding  the  Scriptures ;  and  Cicero  or  Quin- 
tilian  would  have  required  the  knowledge  of  that  language  in  a  professor  of 
rhetoric. 
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rigid  system  of  Christianity  which  he  framed  or  restored"  has 
been  entertained  with  public  applause  and  secret  reluctance 
by  the  Latin  Church." 

By  the  skill  of  Boniface,  and  perhaps  by  the  ignorance  of 
the  Vandals,  the  siege  of  Hippo  was  protracted  above  fonr- 
Defeatand  *^®^  mouths.  The  sca  was  continually  open;  and 
BoSfHMf  when  the  adjacent  country  had  been  exhausted  by 
A.».  431.  irregular  Rapine,  the  besiegers  themselves  were  com- 
pelled by  famine  to  relinquish  their  enterprise.  The  impor- 
tance and  danger  of  Africa  were  deeply  felt  by  the  Eegent  of 
the  West.  Placidia  Implored  the  assistance  of  her  Eastern 
ally ;  and  the  Italian  fleet  and  army  were  reinforced  by  Aspar, 
who  sailed  from  Constantinople  with  a  powerful  armament. 
As  soon  as  the  force  of  the  two  empires  was  united  under  the 
command  of  Boniface,  he  boldly  marched  against  the  Van- 
dals ;  and  the  loss  of  a  second  battle  irretrievably  decided  the 
fate  of  Africa.  lie  embarked  with  the  precipitation  of  de- 
spair ;  and  the  people  of  Hippo  were  permitted,  with  their 
families  and  effects,  to  occupy  the  vacant  place  of  the  soldiers, 
the  greatest  part  of  whom  were  either  slain  or  made  prisonere 
by  the  Vandals.  The  count,  whose  fatal  credulity  had  wound- 
ed the  vitals  of  the  republic,  might  enter  the  palace  of  Kaven- 
na  with  some  anxiety,  which  was  soon  removed  by  the  smiles 
of  Placidia.  Boniface  accepted  with  gratitude  the  rank  of 
patrician  and  the  dignity  of  master-general  of  the  Roman  ar- 
mies; but  he  must  have  blushed  at  the  sight  of  those  medals 
in  which  he  was  represented  with  the  name  and  attributes  of 

*"  These  questions  were  seldom  agitated  from  the  time  of  St.  Paul  to  that  of  St. 
Augustine.  I  am  informed  that  the  Greek  fathers  maintain  the  natural  senti- 
ments of  the  Semi-l^elogians,  and  that  the  orthodoxy  of  St.  Angnstine  was  de- 
rived from  the  Manichsean  school. 

•*  The  Church  of  Home  has  canonized  Auf^nstine  and  reprobated  Calvin.  Yet, 
Bs  the  real  difference  between  them  is  invisible  even  to  a  theological  microscope, 
the  Molinists  are  oppressed  by  the  authority  of  the  saint,  and  the  Janscnists  are 
disgraced  by  their  resemblance  to  tlie  heretic.  In  the  meanwhile  the  Protestant 
Armimans  stand  aloof  and  deride  the  mutual  perplexity  of  the  disputants  (see  a 
carious  Review  of  the  Controversy  by  Le  Clerc,  Biblioth^que  Universelle,  torn, 
xiv.  p.  144-398).  Perhaps  a  reasoner  still  more  independent  may  smile,  in  his 
turn,  when  he  peruses  an  Arminian  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 
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victory."  The  discovery  of  his  fi-aud,  the  displeasure  of  the 
empress,  and  the  distinguished  favor  of  his  rival  exasperated 
the  haughty  and  perfidious  soul  of  Aetius.  He  hastily  return- 
ed from  Gaul  to  Italy  with  a  retinue,  or  rather  with  an  army, 
of  barbarian  followers ;  and  such  was  the  weakness  of  the  gov- 
ernment that  the  two  generals  decided  their  private  quarrel 
in  a  bloody  battle.  Boniface  was  successful ;  but  he  received 
His  death.  ^^  *^®  couflict  a  mortal  wound  from  the  spear  of  his 
A.D.432.  adversary,  of  which  he  expired  within  a  few  days, 
in  such  Christian  and  charitable  sentiments  that  he  exhorted 
his  wife,  a  rich  heiress  of  Spain,  to  accept  Aetius  for  her  second 
husband.  But  Aetius  could  not  derive  any  immediate  advan- 
tage from  the  generosity  of  his  dying  enemy.  He  was  pro- 
claimed a  rebel  by  the  justice  of  Placidia ;  and  though  he  at- 

^  Ducange,  Fam.  Byzant.  p.  67.  On  one  side,  the  head  of  Valentinian  ;  on  the 
reverse}  Boniface  with  a  scourge  in  one  hand  and  a  palm  in  the  other,  standing 
in  a  triumphal  car,  which  is  drawn  bj  four  horses,  or,  in  another  medal,  by  four 
stags ;  an  unhicky  emblem !  I  should  doubt  whether  another  example  can  be 
found  of  the  head  of  a  subject  on  the  reverse  of  an  imperial  medal.'  See  Science 
des  M^dailles,  by  the  F^re  Jobert,  tom.  i.  p.  132-150,  edit,  of  1739,  by  the  Baron 
de  la  Bastie.  

■  Eckhel  adduces  strong  reasons  fur  believing  that  this  medal  was  not  struck  by 
imperiHl  authority  in  honor  of  the  celebrated  Boniface,  but  that  it  belongs  to  the 
class  of  PseuJomoneta,  or  medals  struck  for  private  purposes  by  corporations  or 
other  bodies.  He  believes  that  this  medal  was  commemorative  of  the  triumph  of 
a  charioteer  nnmed  Boniface,  who  happened  to  be  a  contemporary  of  the  celebrated 
general  of  this  name.  He  is  represented  with  a  whip  in  his  hand,  and  with  the 
other  attributes  of  a  charioteer,  but  not  with  the  emblems  which  are  found  on  coins 
commemorative  of  an  imperial  triumph.  Moreover,  the  epigraph  on  the  coin  is 
simply  BoNiFATius,  without  any  of  the  titles  which  were  always  given  in  that  age 
to  a  man  of  distinguished  rank.  The  four  stags,  of  which  Gibbon  speaks,  are 
horses,  and  what  appetir  to  be  horns  are  only  palm-branches  rising  from  their 
heads.     See  Eckhel,  vol.  viii.  p.  293. 

With  respect  to  the  remark  of  Gibbon  that  probably  another  example  cannot 
be  found  of  the  head  of  a  subject  on  the  reverse  of  an  imperial  medal.  Lord  Mahon 
(Life  of  Belisarius,  p.  131)  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  Cedrenus  (p.  370, 
edit.  Paris,  vol.  i.  p.  649,  edit.  Bonn)  mentions  a  medal  of  Justinian,  in  which  this 
emperor  is  represented  on  one  side  and  Belisarius  on  the  other,  with  the  inscri}>- 
tion  BcXurapiof  i)  S6^a  ruv  'Putfiaituv,  But  no  medals  of  this  kind  have  been 
found,  for  tne  one  which  Ducange  described  from  the  Museum  of  Gyllins  is  sus- 
pected not  to  be  genuine ;  and  hence  it  has  been  conjectured  that  Cedrenus  may 
have  bad  before  his  eyes  an  extant  medal  of  Justinian,  containing  on  the  obverse 
the  head  of  the  emperor,  and  on  the  reverse  the  emperor  riding  on  horseback,  with 
the  legend  salvs  et  oloria  romanorvm,  and  that  he  erroneously  supposed  that 
the  figure  on  the  reverse  was  Belisarius.  See  Eckhel,  vol.  viii.  p.  209 ;  Pinder  nnd 
Friedlander,  Die  Miinzeu  Justinians,  p.  19. — S. 
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tempted  to  defend  some  strong  fortresses  erected  on  his  patri- 
monial estate,  the  imperial  power  soon  compelled  him  to  re- 
tire into  Pannonia,  to  the  tents  of  his  faithful  Huns.  The 
republic  was  deprived,  by  their  mutual  discord,  of  the  service 
ot  her  two  most  illustrious  champions." 

It  might  naturally  be  expected,  after  the  retreat  of  Boniface, 
that  the  Vandals  would  achieve  without  resistance  or  delay  the 
Progrcaa  of  couqucst  of  Africa.  Eight  years,  however,  elapsed 
In  AfriM.*^*  from  the  evacuation  of  Hippo  to  the  reduction  of 
A.D.481-139.  Carthage.  In  the  midst  of  that  interval  the  ambi- 
tious Genseric,  in  the  full  tide  of  apparent  prosperity,  nego- 
tiated a  treaty  of  peace,  by  which  he  gave  his  son  Hunneric 
for  a  hostage,  and  consented  to  leave  the  Western  emperor  in 
the  undisturbed  possession  of  the  three  Mauritanias."  This 
moderation,  which  cannot  be  imputed  to  the  justice,  must  be 
ascribed  to  the  policy,  of  the  conqueror.  His  throne  was  en- 
compassed with  domestic  enemies,  who  accused  the  baseness 
of  his  birth,  and  asserted  the  legitimate  claims  of  his  nephews, 
the  sons  of  Gonderic.  Those  nephews,  indeed,  he  sacrificed 
to  his  safety ;  and  their  mother,  the  widow  of  the  deceased 
king,  was  precipitated  by  his  order  into  the  river  Ampsaga. 
But  the  public  discontent  burst  forth  in  dangerous  and  fre- 
quent conspiracies ;  and  the  warlike  tyrant  is  supposed  to  have 
shed  more  Vandal  blood  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner  than 
in  the  field  of  battle."  The  convulsions  of  Africa,  which  had 
favored  his  attack,  opposed  the  firm  establishment  of  his  pow- 


•■  Procopius  (de  Bell.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  3,  p.  185  [torn.  i.  p.  325,  edit.  Bonn])  con- 
tinues the  history  of  Boniface  no  further  than  his  retarn  to  Italy.  His  death  is 
mentioned  by  Prosper  [Ann.  482]  nnd  Marcellinus;  the  expression  of  the  latter, 
that  Aetius  the  day  before  had  provided  himself  with  a  longer  spear,  implies  some- 
thing like  a  regular  duel. 

^  See  Procopins  de  Bell.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  4,  p.  186  ftom.  i.  p.  327,  edit.  Bonn], 
Valentinian  published  several  humane  laws  to  relieve  the  distress  of  his  Numidian 
and  Mauritanian  subjects.  He  discharged  them,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the  pay- 
ment of  their  debts,  reduced  their  tribute  to  one  eighth,  and  gave  them  a  riglit  of 
appeal  from  their  provincial  magistrates  to  the  Prtefect  of  Rome.  Cod.  Theod. 
torn.  vi.     Novell,  p.  11, 12. 

"  Victor  Vitensis  de  Persecut  Vandal.  1.  ii.  c.  5,  p.  26,  The  cruelties  of  Gen- 
seric towards  his  subjects  are  strongly  expressed  in  Prosper's  Chronicle,  a.d.  442. 
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er ;  and  the  various  seditions  of  the  Moors  and  Germans,  the 
Donatists  and  Catholics,  continually  disturbed  or  threatened 
the  unsettled  reign  of  the  conqueror.  As  he  advanced  towards 
Carthage,  he  was  forced  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  the  West- 
em  provinces;  the  sea-coast  was  exposed  to  the  naval  enter- 
prises of  the  Eomans  of  Spain  and  Italy ;  and,  in  the  heart  of 
Numidia,  the  strong  inland  city  of  Cirta  still  persisted  in  ob- 
stinate independence.**  These  diflBculties  were  gradually  sub- 
dued by  the  spirit,  the  perseverance,  and  the  cruelty  of  Gen- 
seric,  who  alternately  applied  the  arts  of  peace  and  war  to  the 
estabh'shment  of  his  African  kingdom.  He  subscribed  a  sol- 
emn ti-eaty,  with  the  hope  of  deriving  some  advantage  from 
the  term  of  its  continuance  and  the  moment  of  its  violation. 
The  vigilance  of  his  enemies  was  relaxed  by  the  protestations 
of  friendship  which  concealed  his  hostile  approach ;  and  Car- 
thage was  at  length  surprised  by  the  Vandals,  five  hundred 
and  eighty-five  years  after  the  destruction  of  the  city  and  re- 
public by  the  younger  Scipio.*' 

A  new  city  had  arisen  from  its  ruins,  with  the  title  of  a 
colony ;  and  though  Carthage  might  yield  to  the  royal  prerog- 
Theyeurprise  a^ives  of  Constantinople,  and  perhaps  to  the  trade 
A.D?43^*'  of  Alexandria  or  the  splendor  of  Antioch,  she  still 
oct».  maintained  the  second  rank  in  the  West — as  the 

RoToe  (if  we  may  use  the  style  of  contemporaries)  of  the  Afri- 
can world.  That  wealthy  and  opulent  metropolis**  displayed, 
in  a  dependent  condition,  the  image  of  a  flourishing  republic. 
Carthage  contained  the  manufactures,  the  arms,  and  the  treas- 
ures of  the  six  provinces.  A  regular  subordination  of  civil 
honors  gradually  ascended  from  the  procurators  of  the  streets 
and  quarters  of  the  city  to  the  tribunal  of  the  supreme  magis- 

^  Possidius,  in  Vit.  Angustin.  c.  28,  apad  Ruinart,  p.  428. 

'^  See  the  Clironicles  of  Idatias,  Isidore,  Prosper,  and  Marcellinas.  They  mark 
the  same  year,  bat  different  davs,  for  the  surprisal  of  Carthage. 

"  The  picture  of  Cartha/icB  ^  it  flourished  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  is 
taken  from  the  Expositio  Totius  Mnndi,  p.  17, 18,  in  the  third  volume  of  Hudson's 
Minor  Geographers;  from  AusoniuA  de  Claris  Urbibus,  p.  228,  229;  and  princi- 
pally from  Salviiin,  de  Gubematione  Dei,  1.  vii.  p.  257,  258.  I  am  surprised  that 
the  Notitia  shonid  not  place  either  a  miAt  txc  ar^  arsoiwl  at  Cardioge,  but  only  a 
gx'necasum,  or  female  manufacture. 
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trate,  who,  with  the  title  of  proconsul,  represented  the  state 
and  dignity  of  a  consul  of  ancient  Borne.  Schools  and  gymr 
nasia  were  instituted  for  the  education  of  the  African  youth ; 
and  the  liberal  arts  and  manners,  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  phi- 
losophy were  pubh'cly  taught  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages. 
The  buildings  of  Carthage  were  uniform  and  magnificent.  A 
shady  grove  was  planted  in  the  midst  of  the  capital ;  the  neto 
port,  a  secure  and  capacious  harbor,  was  subservient  to  the 
commercial  industry  of  citizens  and  strangers ;  and  the  splen- 
did games  of  the  circus  and  theatre  were  exhibited  almost  in 
the  presence  of  the  barbarians.  The  reputation  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians was  not  equal  to  that  of  their  country,  and  the  re- 
proach of  Punic  faith  still  adhered  to  their  subtle  and  faithless 
character."  The  habits  of  trade  and  the  abuse  of  luxury  had 
coiTupted  their  manners ;  but  their  impious  contempt  of  monks 
and  the  shameless  practice  of  unnatural  lusts  are  the  two  abom- 
inations which  excite  the  pious  vehemence  of  Salvian,  the 
preacher  of  the  age."  The  King  of  the  Vandals  severely  re- 
formed the  vices  of  a  voluptuous  people ;  and  the  ancient,  no- 
ble, ingenuous  freedom  of  Carthage  (these  expressions  of  Vic- 
tor are  not  without  energy)  was  reduced  by  Genseric  into  a 
state  of  ignominious  servitude.  After  he  had  permitted  his 
licentious  troops  to  satiate  their  rage  and  avarice,  he  instituted 
a  more  regular  system  of  rapine  and  oppression.  An  edict 
was  promulgated  which  enjoined  all  persons,  without  fraud 
or  delay,  to  deliver  their  gold,  silver,  jewels,  and  valuable  fur- 
niture or  apparel  to  the  royal  officers ;  and  the  attempt  to  se- 


"  The  anonymons  anthor  of  the  Expositio  Totiiis  Mandi  compare^  in  his  bar- 
barons  Latin,  the  country  and  the  inhabitants ;  and,  after  stigmatizing  their  want 
of  faith,  he  coolly  concludes,  '*  Difficile  autem  inter  eos  invenitur  bonus,  tamen  in 
multis  pauci  boni  esf>e  possunt"  (p.  18). 

*^  He  declares  that  the  peculiar  vices  of  each  country  were  collected  in  the  sink 
ofCarthflge  (1.  vii.  p.  257).  In  the  indulgence  of  vice  the  Africans  applauded  their 
manly  virtue.  **  Et  illi  se  magis  virilis  fortitudinis  esse  crederent,  qui  maxime  vires 
feminei  usAs  probrositate  fregissent "  (p.  268).  The  streets  of  Carthage  were  pol- 
luted by  effeminate  wretches  who  publicly  assumed  the  countenance,  the  dress, 
and  the  character  of  women  (p.  264).  If  a  monk  appeared  in  the  city,  the  holy 
man  was  pursued  with  impious  scorn  and  ridicule — **  detestantibus  ridentium  Cft- 
chinnis*'  (p.  289). 
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Crete  any  part  of  their  patrimony  was  inexorably  punished 
with  death  and  tortnre  as  an  act  of  treason  against  the  State. 
The  lands  of  the  proconsular  province,  which  formed  the  im- 
mediate district  of  Carthage,  were  accurately  measured  and 
divided  among  the  barbarians ;  and  the  conqueror  reserved  for 
his  peculiar  domain  the  fertile  territory  of  Byzacium  and  the 
adjacent  parts  of  Numidia  and  Gcetulia.** 

It  was  natural  enough  that  Genseric  should  hate  those  whom 
he  had  injured.     The  nobility  and  senators  of  Carthage  were 

exposed  to  his  jealousy  and  resentment;  and  all 
lies  and  cap-    thosc  wlio  rcfuscd  the  iguominious  terms  which 

their  honor  and  religion  forbade  them  to  accept 
were  compelled  by  the  Arian  tyrant  to  embrace  the  condition 
of  perpetual  banishment.  Home,  Italy,  and  the  provinces  of 
the  East  were  filled  with  a  crowd  of  exiles,  of  fugitives,  and 
of  ingenuous  captives,  who  solicited  the  public  compassion ; 
and  the  benevolent  epistles  of  Theodoret  still  preserve  the 
names  and  misfortunes  of  Cselestian  and  Maria."  The  Syrian 
bishop  deplores  the  misfortunes  of  Cselestian,  who,  from  the 
state  of  a  noble  and  opulent  senator  of  Carthage,  was  reduced, 
with  his  wife  and  family  and  servants,  to  beg  his  bread  in  a 
foreign  country ;  but  he  applauds  the  resignation  of  the  Chris- 
tian exile,  and  the  philosophic  temper  which,  under  the  press- 
ure of  such  calamities,  could  enjoy  more  real  happiness  than 
was  the  ordinary  lot  of  wealth  and  prosperity.  The  story  of 
Maria,  the  daughter  of  the  magnificent  Eudaemon,  is  singular 
and  interesting.  In  the  sack  of  Carthage,  she  was  purchased 
from  the  Vandals  by  some  merchants  of  Syria,  who  afterwards 
sold  her  as  a  slave  in  their  native  country.  A  female  attend- 
ant, transported  in  the  same  ship,  and  sold  in  the  same  family, 
still  continued  to  respect  a  mistress  whom  fortune  had  reduced 
to  the  common  level  of  servitude ;  and  the  daughter  of  Eu- 
dffimon  received  from  her  grateful  affection  the  domestic  ser- 
vices which  she  had  once  required  from  her  obedience.     This 

**  Compare  Procopias  de  Bell.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  5,  p.  1 89, 190  [torn.  i.  p.  332  seq., 
edit.  Bonn] ;  and  Victor  Vitensis  de  Persecut.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  4. 

**  Ruinart  (p.  444-457)  has  collected  from  Theodoret  and  other  authors  the  mis- 
fortunes, real  and  fabulous,  of  the  inhabitants  of  Carthage. 

III.— 33 
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remarkable  behavior  divulged  the  real  condition  of  Maria,  who, 
in  the  absence  of  the  Bishop  of  Cyrrhus,  was  redeemed  from 
slavery  by  the  generosity  of  some  soldiers  of  the  garrison. 
The  liberality  of  Theodoret  provided  for  her  decent  mainte- 
nance ;  and  she  passed  ten  months  among  the  deaconesses  of 
the  Church,  till  she  was  unexpectedly  informed  that  her  father, 
who  had  escaped  from  the  ruin  of  Carthage,  exercised  an  hon- 
orable office  in  one  of  the  Western  provinces.  Her  filial  im- 
patience was  seconded  by  the  pious  bishop.  Theodoret,  in  a 
letter  still  extant,  recommends  Maria  to  the  Bishop  of  -^gse, 
a  maritime  city  of  Cilicia,  which  was  frequented,  during  the 
annual  fair,  by  the  vessels  of  the  West,  most  earnestly  request- 
ing that  his  colleague  would  use  the  maiden  with  a  tenderness 
suitable  to  her  birth ;  and  that  he  would  intrust  her  to  the 
care  of  such  faithful  merchants  as  would  esteem  it  a  sufficient 
gain  if  they  restored  a  daughter,  lost  beyond  all  human  hope, 
to  the  arms  of  her  afflicted  parent. 

Among  the  insipid  legends  of  ecclesiastical  history,  I  am 
tempted  to  distinguish  the  memorable  fable  of  the  Seven 
Sleepers,"  whose  imaginary  date  corresponds  with 
sevea  Sleep-  the  reign  of  the  younger  Theodosius  and  the  con- 
quest of  Africa  by  the  Vandals."  When  the  Em- 
peror Decius  persecuted  the  Christians,  seven  noble  youths  of 
Ephesus  concealed  themselves  in  a  spacious  cavern  in  the  side 
of  an  adjacent  mountain,  where  they  were  doomed  to  perish 
by  the  tyrant,  who  gave  orders  that  the  entrance  should  be 

*'  The  choice  of  fabalous  circumstances  is  of  small  importance ;  yet  I  have  con- 
fined myself  to  the  narrative  which  was  translated  rom  the  Syriac  by  the  care  of 
Gregory  of  'J  ours  (de  Glorift  Mnrtyri^m,  1.  i.  c.  95,  in  Max.  Bibliothec^  Patrum, 
torn.  xi.  p.  856),  to  the  Greek  acts  of  their  mnrtyrdom  (apud  Photinm,  p.  1400, 
1401'  [p.  467,  edit.  Bekk.]),  and  to  the  Annals  of  the  Patriarch  £atychius  (torn.  i. 
p.  391,  631,  532,  585,  vers.  Pocock  [Oxon.  1 6683). 

**  Two  Syrinc  writers,  as  they  are  quoted  by  Assemani  (Bibliot.  Oriental,  torn. 
I.  p.  336,  338),  place  the  resurrection  of  the  Seven  Sleepera  in  the  year  786  (a.d. 
425)  or  748  (a.d.  437)  of  the  era  of  the  Seleucides.  Their  Greek  acts,  which 
Photius  had  read,  assign  the  date  of  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  the  reign  of  Theo- 
dosius, which  may  coincide  either  with  a.d.  489  or  446.  The  period  which  had 
elnpsed  since  the  persecution  of  Decius  is  easily  ascertained ;  and  nothing  less 
tlian  the  ignorance  of  Mahomet  or  the  legendaries  could  suppose  an  inten-al  of 
three  or  four  hundred  years. 
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firmly  secured  with  a  pile  of  huge  stones.  They  immediately 
fell  into  a  deep  slumber,  which  was  miraculously  prolonged, 
without  injuring  the  powers  of  life,  during  a  period  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty-seven  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time, 
the  slaves  of  Adolius,  to  whom  the  inheritance  of  the  moun- 
tain had  descended,  removed  the  stones  to  supply  materials 
for  some  rustic  edifice.  The  light  of  the  sun  darted  into  the 
cavern,  and  the  Seven  Sleepers  were  permitted  to  awake. 
After  a  slumber,  as  they  thought  of  a  few  hours,  they  were 
pressed  by  the  calls  of  hunger;  and  resolved  that  Jambli- 
chus,  one  of  their  number,  should  secretly  return  to  the  city 
to  purchase  bread  for  the  use  of  his  companions.  The  youth 
(if  we  may  still  employ  that  appellation)  could  no  longer  recog- 
nize the  once  familiar  aspect  of  his  native  country ;  and  his 
surprise  was  increased  by  the  appearance  of  a  large  cross,  tri- 
umphantly erected  over  the  principal  gate  of  Ephesus.  His 
singular  dress  and  obsolete  language  confounded  the  baker,  to 
whom  he  offered  an  ancient  medal  of  Decius  as  the  current 
coin  of  the  empire ;  and  Jamblichus,  on  the  suspicion  of  a  se- 
cret treasure,  was  dragged  before  the  judge.  Their  mutual 
inquiries  produced  the  amazing  discovery  that  two  centuries 
were  almost  elapsed  since  Jamblichus  and  his  friends  had  es- 
caped from  the  rage  of  a  pagan  tyrant.  The  Bishop  of  Ephe- 
sus, the  clergy,  the  magistrates,  the  people,  and,  as  it  is  said, 
the  Emperor  Theodosius  himself,  hastened  to  visit  the  cavern 
of  the  Seven  Sleepers,  who  bestowed  their  benediction,  re- 
lated their  story,  and  at  the  same  instant  peaceably  expired. 
The  origin  of  this  marvellous  fable  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the 
pious  fraud  and  credulity  of  the  modem  Greeks,  since  the  au- 
thentic tradition  may  be  traced  within  half  a  century  of  the 
supposed  miracle.  James  of  Sarug,  a  Syrian  bishop,  who  was 
born  only  two  yeare  after  the  death  of  the  younger  Theodo- 
sius, has  devoted  one  of  his  two  hundred  and  thirty  homilies 
to  the  praise  of  the  young  men  of  Ephesus."    Their  legend, 

^  Jnmes,  ono  of  the  orthodox  fathers  of  the  Syrian  Charch,  was  bom  a.d.  452 ; 
he  began  to  compose  his  sermons  a.d.  474;  he  was  made  bishop  of  Batn»,  in 
the  district  of  Sarug  and  province  of  Mesopotamia,  a.d.  o19,  and  died  a.d.  521. 
f^Asiiemani,  torn.  i.  p.  288,  289.)    For  the  homiljr  d»  Pueris  EphesiniSy  see  p.  835^ 
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before  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  was  translated  from  the 
Syriac  into  the  Latin  language,  by  the  care  of  Gregory  of 
Tours.  The  hostile  communions  of  the  East  preserve  their 
memory  with  equal  reverence  ;  and  their  names  are  honorably 
inscribed  in  the  Roman,  the  Abyssinian,  and  the  Russian  cal- 
endar/' Nor  has  their  reputation  been  confined  to  the  Chris- 
tian world.  This  popular  tale,  which  Mahomet  might  learn 
wrhen  he  drove  his  camels  to  the  fairs  of  Syria,  is  introduced, 
as  a  divine  revelation,  into  the  Koran."  The  story  of  the 
Seven  Sleepers  has  been  adopted  and  adorned  by  the  nations, 
from  Bengal  to  Africa,  who  profess  the  Mahometan  religion  ;*• 
And  some  vestiges  of  a  similar  tradition  have  been  discovered 
in  the  remote  extremities  of  Scandinavia.**  This  easy  and 
universal  belief,  so  expressive  of  the  sense  of  mankind,  may 
'he  ascribed  to  the  genuine  merit  of  the  fable  itself.  We  im- 
perceptibly advance  from  youth  to  age  without  observing  the 
;gradual,  but  incessant,  change  of  human  affairs ;  and  even  in 
•our  larger  expeiience  of  history,  the  imagination  is  accustomed, 
:by  a  perpetual  series  of  causes  and  effects,  to  unite  the  most 


:d39 :  thoagh  I  coald  wish  that  Assemani  had  translated  the  text  of  James  of  Sarng 
:  instead  of  answering  the  objections  of  Baronius. 

^  See  the  Acta  Sanctorum  of  the  Bollandists  (Mensis  Julii,  torn.  vi.  p.  375-897). 
This  immense  calendar  of  saints,  in  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  years  (1(>44- 
1 770),  and  in  fifty  volames  in  folio,  has  advanced  no  further  than  the  7th  day  of 
October.  The  suppression  of  the  Jesuits  has  most  probably  checked  an  under- 
taking which,  through  the  medium  of  fable  and  superstition,  communicates  much 
historioal  and  philosophical  instruction. 

•^  See  Maracci  Alcoran,  sura  x\iii.  tom.  ii.  p.  420-427,  and  torn.  i.  part  iv.  p. 
103.  With  such  an  ample  privilege  Mahomet  has  not  shown  much  taste  or  in- 
genuity. He  has  invented  the  dog  (Al  Rakim)  of  the  Seven  Sleepers;  the  re- 
spect of  the  sun,  who  altei-ed  his  course  twice  a  day  that  he  might  not  shine  into 
the  cavern ;  and  the  care  of  God  himself,  who  preserved  their  bodies  from  putre- 
faction by  turning  them  to  the  right  and  left. 

*"  See  D'Uerbelot,  Bibliothfeque  Oiientale,  p.  139;  and  Renandot,  Hist.  Patri- 
arch. Alexandiin.  p.  89,  40. 

*•  Paul,  the  deacon  of  Aquileia  (de  Gestis  Langobnrdorum,  1.  i.  c  4,  p.  745,  746, 
edit  Grot.),  who  lived  towards  the  end  of  the  eighth  century,  has  placed  in  a  cav. 
em  under  a  rock  on  the  shore  of  the  ocean  the  Seven  Sleepers  of  the  North,  whose 
long  repose  was  renpected  by  the  barbarians.  Their  dress  declared  them  to  be 
Romans ;  and  the  deacon  conjectures  that  they  were  reser^^ed  by  Providence  as  the 
future  apostles  of  those  unbelieving  coantries. 
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distant  revolutions.  But  if  the  interval  between  two  memor- 
able eras  could  be  instantly  annihilated ;  if  it  were  possible, 
after  a  momentary  slumber  of  two  hundred  years,  to  display 
the  new  world  to  the  eyes  of  a  spectator  who  still  retained  a 
lively  and  recent  impression  of  the  old,  his  surprise  and  his 
reflections  would  furnish  the  pleasing  subject  of  a  philosophi- 
cal romance.  The  scene  could  not  be  more  advantageously 
placed  than  in  the  two  centuries  which  elapsed  between  the 
reigns  of  Decius  and  of  Theodosius  the  Younger.  During 
this  period  the  seat  of  government  had  been  transported  from 
Home  to  a  new  city  on  the  bunks  of  the  Thi'acian  Bosphorus; 
and  the  abuse  of  military  spirit  had  been  suppressed  by  an 
artificial  system  of  tame  and  ceremonious  servitude.  The 
throne  of  the  persecuting  Decius  was  filled  by  a  succession  of 
Christian  and  orthodox  princes,  who  had  extirpated  the  fabu- 
lous gods  of  antiquity ;  and  the  public  devotion  of  the  age 
was  impatient  to  exalt  the  saints  and  martyrs  of  the  Catholic 
Church  on  the  altare  of  Diana  and  Hercules.  The  union  of 
the  Koman  empire  was  dissolved ;  its  genius  was  humbled  in 
the  dust ;  and  armies  of  unknown  barbarians,  issuing  from  the 
frozen  regions  of  the  North,  had  established  their  victorious 
reign  over  the  fairest  provinces  of  Europe  and  Africa. 
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CHAPTEK  XXXIV. 

The  Cbaracter,  Conquests,  and  Conrt  of  Attila,  King  of  the  Hans. — ^Death  of 
Theodosios  the  Younger. — Elevation  of  Marcian  to  the  Empire  of  the  East. 

The  Western  world  was  oppressed  by  the  Goths  and  Van- 
dals, who  fled  before  the  Huns ;  but  the  achievements  of  the 
The  Hnnp.  Huns  themselves  were  not  adequate  to  their  power 
A.D.  870-133.  ^jy^  prosperity.  Their  victorious  hordes  had  spread 
from  the  Volga  to  the  Danube ;  but  the  public  force  was  ex- 
hausted by  the  discord  of  independent  chieftains ;  their  valor 
was  idly  consumed  in  obscure  and  predatory  excursions ;  and 
they  often  degraded  their  national  dignity  by  condescending, 
for  the  hopes  of  spoil,  to  enlist  under  the  banners  of  their  fu- 
gitive enemies.    In  the  reign  of  Attila*  the  Huns  again  be- 

'  The  authentic  materials  for  the  history  of  Attila  may  be  found  in  Jornandes  (de 
Rebus  Geticis,  c.  34-60,  p.  660-688,  edit*  Grot.)  and  Pnscus  (Excerpta  de  Lega- 
tionibus,  p.  38-76,  Paris,  1648  [p.  140-220,  edit.  Bonn]).  I  have  not  seen  the 
Lives  of  Attila  composed  by  Juvenciis  C»liu8  Calanus  Dalmatinus,  in  the  twelfth 
century,  and  by  Nicolas  Olahus,  Archbishop  of  Gran,  in  the  sixteenth.  See  Mascou's 
History  of  the  Germans,  ix.  23,  and  MafFei,  Ossei-vazioni  Litterarie,  torn.  i.  p.  88, 
89.  Whatever  the  modem  Hungarians  have  added  must  be  fabulous ;  and  they 
do  not  seem  to  have  excelled  in  the  art  of  fiction.  They  suppose  that  when  At- 
tila invaded  Gaul  and  Italy,  manied  innumerable  wives,  etc.,  he  was  one  hundred 
and  twenty  years  of  age.  Thevrocz,  Chron.  p.  i.  c.  22,  in  Script.  Hungar.  torn.  i. 
p.  76.*  

'  Attila,  in  German  £tzel,  is  the  hero  of  a  vast  number  of  German  and  Scandi- 
navian poems,  of  which  the  most  perfect  is  the  celebrated  Nibdunge  Noth,  or  Nibe- 
lungtn  Lied,  Tills  poem,  in  its  present  form,  is  prulmbly  not  earlier  than  the 
twelfth  century,  and  has  been  maintained  by  Lachmann  and  other  modem  critics 
to  have  been  made  up  of  severnl  separate  lays,  some  of  which  were,  no  doubt,  of 
greater  antiquity,  and  hud  been  handed  down  by  tradition  from  a  much  earlier  pe- 
riod. Although  the  Nibelnngen  Lied  and  similar  poems  cannot,  of  course,  be  re- 
garded ns  of  any  historical  authority,  they  show  the  impression  which  Attila  made 
upon  bis  contemporaries  and  succeeding  ages,  and  therefore  deserve  mention  in 
connection  with  the  history  of  the  King  of  the  Huns.  In  these  poems  Etzol  ap- 
pears in  conflict  with  the  Bnrgundians  and  Franks ;  and  the  destruction  of  Gun- 
dicarius,  King  of  the  Burgundians,  by  the  Huns  in  436  is  supposed  to  be  repre* 
sented  by  the  catastrophe  of  the  Nibelnngen  Lied.    Theodoric  the  Ostrogotlv 
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came  the  terror  of  the  world ;  and  I  shall  now  describe  the 
character  and  actions  of  that  formidable  barbarian,  who  alter- 
nately insulted  and  invaded  the  East  and  the  West,  and  ui:ged 
the  rapid  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire. 

In  the  tide  of  emigration  which  impetuously  rolled  from 
the  confines  of  China  to  those  of  Germany,  the  most  powerful 
Their  estab-  *^^  populous  tribcs  may  commonly  be  found  on  the 
modern  Han-  verge  of  the  Eomau  provinces.  The  accumulated 
gary.  weight  was  sustained  for  a  while  by  artificial  bar- 

riers ;  and  the  easy  condescension  of  the  emperors  invited, 
without  satisfying,  the  insolent  demands  of  the  barbarians, 
who  had  acquired  an  eager  appetite  for  the  luxuries  of  civil- 
ized life.  The  Hungarians,  who  ambitiously  insert  the  name 
of  Attila  among  their  native  kings,  may  aflBrm  with  truth  that 
the  hordes  which  were  subject  to  his  uncle  Roas,  or  Rugilas, 
had  formed  their  encampments  within  the  limits  of  modem 
Hungary,*  in  a  fertile  country,  which  liberally  supplied  the 
wants  of  a  nation  of  hunters  and  shepherds.  In  this  advanta- 
geous situation,  Rugilas,  and  his  valiant  brothers,  who  contin- 
ually added  to  their  power  and  reputation,  commanded  the 
alternative  of  peace  or  war  w^ith  the  two  empires.  His  alli- 
ance with  the  Romans  of  the  West  was  cemented  by  his  per- 
sonal friendship  for  the  great  Aetius,  who  was  always  secure 

'  Hungary  has  been  saccessively  occupied  by  three  Scythian  colonies:  1.  The 
Huns  of  Attila ;  2.  The  Abares,  in  the  sixth  century ;  and,  3.  The  Turks  or  Mag^ 
yars,  a.d.  889,  the  immediate  and  genuine  ancestors  of  the  modem  Hungarians, 
whose  connection  with  the  two  former  is  extremely  faint  and  remote.  The  Pro- 
dromus  and  Notitia  of  Matthew  Belins  appear  to  contain  a  rich  fund  of  informa- 
tion concerning  ancient  and  modem  Hungary.  I  have  seen  the  extracts  in  Bi- 
blioth^que  Ancienne  et  Moderae,  torn.  xxii.  p.  1-51,  and  Bibliotb6que  Kaisonnde, 
torn,  xvi  p.  127-175.*    

under  the  name  of  Dietrich  of  Bern,  that  is,  Theodoric  of  Verona,  is  represented 
as  the  contemporary  of  Attila,  though  he  was  not  born  till  two  years  after  the  death 
of  Attilii;  and  Siegfried,  whose  adventures  form  so  prominent  a  part  of  the  poem, 
is  identified  with  much  probability  witii  Sigebert,  King  of  Austrasia,  who  was  as- 
8as.sinated  in  575.  See  Lachmann,  Nibelungen  Npth  nnd  die  Klage,  nach  der 
altei^ten  Ueberlieferung,  etc.,  Berlin,  1841  ;  The  Fall  of  the  Nibelungers,  a  trnnsla- 
tiim  of  the  Nibelunpe  Not  or  Nibeliingenlied,  London,  1850;  Mr.  Herbert's  Notes 
to  his  Foera  on  Attila,  1838 ;  Grimm,  Die  deiitsciie  Heldensage,  p.  63  seq. — 8. 

*  It  has  been  shown  in  previous  notes  (p.  109,  113)  that  the  Magyars  are  a  Fin- 
nish race,  and  are  not  connected  with  the  Huns,  who  were  most  probably  of  the 
Turkish  stoclL. — S. 
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of  finding  in  the  barbarian  camp  a  hospitable  reception  and  a 
powerful  support.     At  his  solicitation,  and  in  the  name   of 
John  the  usurper,  sixty  thousand  Huns  advanced  to  the  con- 
fines of  Italy ;  their  march  and  their  retreat  were  alike  expen- 
sive to  the  State ;  and  the  grateful  policy  of  Aetius  abandoned 
the  possession  of  Pannonia  to  his  faithful  confederates.    The 
Romans  of  the  East  were  not  less  apprehensive  of  the  arms 
of  Rugilas,  which  threatened  the  provinces,  or  even  the  cap- 
ital.    Some  ecclesiastical  historians  have  destroyed  the  barba- 
rians with  lightning  and  pestilence  ;*  but  Theodosius  was  re- 
duced to  the  more  humble  expedient  of  stipulating  an  annual 
payment  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  gold,  and  of 
disguising  this  dishonorable  tribute  by  the  title  of  general, 
which  the  King  of  the  Huns  condescended  to  accept.    The 
public  tranquillity  was  frequently  interrupted  by  the  fierce  im- 
patience of  the  barbarians  and  the  perfidious  intrigues  of  the 
Byzantine  court.     Four  dependent  nations,  among  whom  we 
may  distinguish  the  Bavarians,  disclaimed  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Huns ;  and  their  revolt  was  encouraged  and  protected  by 
a  Roman  alliance,  till  the  just  claims  and  formidable  power 
of  Rugilas  were  efEectually  urged  by  the  voice  of  Eslaw,  his 
ambassador.     Peace  was  the  unanimous  wish  of  the  senate : 
their  decree  was  ratified  by  the  emperor;  and  two  ambassa- 
dors were  named — Plinthas,  a  general  of  Scythian  extraction, 
but  of  consular  rank ;  and  the  quaestor  Epigenes,  a  wise  and 
experienced  statesman,  who  was  recommended,  to  that  office 
by  his  ambitious  colleague. 

The  death  of  Rugilas  suspended  the  progress  of  the  treat}-. 
His  two  nephews,  Attila  ■  and  Bleda,**  who  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  their  uncle,  consented  to  a  personal  interview  with 

•  Socrates,  1.  vii.  c.  43 ;  Theodoret,  1.  v.  c.  37.  Tillemont,  who  always  depends 
on  the  faith  of  his  ecclesiastical  authors,  strenuously  contends  (Hi^t.  des  Eiup. 
torn.  yi.  p.  136,  607)  that  the  wars  and  personages  were  not  the  same. 


*■  As  the  Htins  were  probably  Turks,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  the  name  of 
Attila,  who  came  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  iiis  uncle,  probably  as  guardian, 
may  have  been  derived  from  atalik^  which  means,  in  Turki.sh,  gaarilian  or  regenr. 
iSee  Prichard,  Researches  into  tlie  Physical  History  of  Mankind,  voL  iv.  p.  327.-25. 

*>  CaUed  in  the  legends  Blodel.— b. 
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the  ambassadors  of  Constantinople ;  but  as  they  proudly  re- 
fused to  dismount,  the  business  was  transacted  on 
Attfia.^  horseback,  in  a  spacious  plain  near  the  city  of  Mar- 
gus,  in  the  Upper  Maesia.  The  kings  of  the  Huns 
assumed*  the  solid  benefits  as  well  as  the  vain  honors  of  the 
negotiation.  They  dictated  the  conditions  of  peace,  and  each 
condition  was  an  insult  on  the  majesty  of  the  empire.  Besides 
the  freedom  of  a  safe  and  plentiful  market  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube,  they  required  that  the  annual  contribution  should  be 
augmented  from  three  hundred  and  fifty  to  seven  hundred 
pounds  of  gold ;  that  a  fine  or  ransom  of  eight  pieces  of  gold 
should  be  paid  for  every  Roman  captive  who  had  escaped  from 
his  barbarian  master ;  that  the  emperor  should  renounce  all 
treaties  and  engagements  with  the  enemies  of  the  Huns;  and 
that  all  the  fugitives  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  court  or 
provinces  of  Theodosius  should  be  delivered  to  the  justice  of 
their  offended  sovereign.  This  justice  was  rigorously  inflicted 
on  some  unfortunate  youths  of  a  royal  race.  They  were  cru- 
cified on  the  territories  of  the  empire,  by  the  command  of  At- 
tila ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  King  of  the  Huns  had  impressed  the 
Komans  with  the  terror  of  his  name,  he  indulged  them  in  a 
short  and  arbitrary  respite,  whilst  he  subdued  the  rebellious 
or  independent  nations  of  Scythia  and  Germany.* 

Attila,  the  son  of  Mundzuk,  deduced  his  noble,  perhaps  his 
regal,  descent  *  from  the  ancient  Huns,  who  had  foi-merly  con- 
tended with  the  monarchs  of  China.  His  features, 
and  cKr-  according  to  the  observation  of  a  Gothic  historian, 
bore  the  stamp  of  his  national  origin ;  and  the  por- 
trait of  Attila  exhibits  the  gehuine  deformity  of  a  modem 
Calmuck* — a  large  head,  a  swarthy  complexion,  small  deep- 

*  See  Prisciis,  p.  47,  48  [edit.  Paris;  p.  166-170,  edit.  Bonn],  and  Hist,  des 
Peuples  de  rEtirope,  torn.  vii.  c.  xii.  xiii.  xiv.  xv. 

*  Prisciis,  p.  39  [p.  150,  edit.  Bonn].  The  modern  Hungarians  have  deduced 
his  genealogy,  which  ascendsi  in  tlte  thirty-fifth  degree,  to  Hum  the  son  of  Noah ; 
yet  they  are  ignorant  of  his  father's  real  name.  (De  Guignes,  Hist,  des  Huns, 
torn.  ii.  p.  297.) 

*  Compare  Jornundes  (c.  3.5,  p.  661)  with  BufTon,  Hist.  Natarelle,  torn.  iii.  p. 
880.  The  former  had  a  right  to  observe,  **originis  suae  signa  restituens."  The 
character  and  portrait  of  Attila  are  probably  transcribed  from  Cassiodoma. 
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seated  eyes,  a  flat  nose,  a  few  hairs  in  the  place  of  a  beard, 
broad  shoulders,  and  a  short  sqnare  body,  of  nervous  strength, 
though  of  a  disproportioned  form.  The  haughty  step  and  de- 
meanor of  the  King  of  the  Huns  expressed  the  consciousness 
of  his  superiority  above  the  rest  of  mankind ;  and  he  had  a 
custom  of  fiercely  rolling  his  eyes,  as  if  he  wished  to  enjoy 
the  terror  which  he  inspired.  Yet  this  savage  hero  was  not 
inaccessible  to  pity ;  his  suppliant  enemies  might  confide  in 
the  assurance  of  peace  or  pardon ;  and  Attila  was  considered 
by  his  subjects  as  a  just  and  indulgent  master.  He  delighted 
in  war ;  but,  after  he  had  ascended  the  throne  in  a  mature  age, 
his  head,  rather  than  his  hand,  achieved  the  conquest  of  the 
North ;  and  the  fame  of  an  adventurous  soldier  was  usefully 
exchanged  for  that  of  a  prudent  and  successful  general.  The 
effects  of  personal  valor  are  so  inconsiderable,  except  in  poetry 
or  romance,  that  victory,  even  among  barbarians,  must  depend 
on  the  degree  of  skill  with  which  the  passions  of  the  multi- 
tude are  combined  and  guided  for  the  service  of  a  single  man. 
The  Scythian  conquerors  Attila  and  Zingis  surpassed  their 
rude  countrymen  in  art  rather  than  in  courage ;  and  it  may 
be  observed  that  the  monarchies  both  of  the  Huns  and  of  the 
Moguls  were  erected  by  their  founders  on  the  basis  of  popu- 
lar superstition.  The  miraculous  conception  which  fraud  and 
credulity  ascribed  to  the  virgin-mother  of  Zingis  raised  him 
above  the  level  of  human  nature ;  and  the  naked  prophet  who, 
in  the  name  of  the  Deity,  invested  him  with  the  empire  of  the 
earth  pointed  the  valor  of  the  Moguls  with  irresistible  enthu- 
siasm.' The  religious  arts  of  Attila  were  not  less  skilfully 
adapted  to  the  character  of  his  age  and  country.  It  was  nat- 
ural enough  that  the  Scythians  should  adore,  with  peculiar  de- 
votion, the  god  of  war ;  but  as  they  were  incapable  of  forming 
either  an  abstract  idea  or  a  corporeal  representation,  they  wor- 

'  Abulphnrag.  Dynast,  vera.  Pocock,  p.  281  [edit.  Oxon.  1G63] ;  Genealogical 
History  of  the  Tartars,  by  Abiilghnzi  Baliader  Khan,  part  iii.  c.  15,  part  iv.  c.  3; 
Vie  de  Gengiscan,  par  Petit  de  la  Cioix,  1.  i.  c.  1 ,  6.  The  relations  of  the  mission- 
aries who  visited  Taitary  in  the  thirteenth  century  (see  the  seventh  volume  of  the 
Histoire  des  Voyages)  express  the  popular  language  and  opinions ;  Zingis  is  styled 
the  son  of  God,  etc,,  etc. 
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filiipped  their  tutelar  deity  under  the  symbol  of  an  iron  scim- 
etar.'  One  of  the  shepherds  of  the  Huns  perceived 
the B^wdS  that  a  heifer  who  was  grazing  had  wounded  herself 
in  the  foot,  and  curiously  followed  the  track  of  the 
blood,  till  he  discovered  among  the  long  grass  the  point  of  an 
ancient  sword,  which  he  dug  out  of  the  ground  and  presented 
to  Attila.  That  magnanimous,  or  rather  that  artful,  prince  ac- 
cepted with  pious  gratitude  this  celestial  favor ;  and,  as  the 
rightful  possessor  of  the  eword  of  MarSj  asserted  his  divine 
and  indefeasible  claim  to  the  dominion  of  the  earth.*  If  the 
rites  of  Scythia  were  practised  on  this  solemn  occasion,  a  lofty 
altar,  or  rather  pile  of  fagots,  three  hundred  yards  in  length 
and  in  breadth,  was  raised  in  a  spacious  plain  ;  and  the  sword 
of  Mars  was  placed  erect  on  the  summit  of  this  rustic  altar, 
which  was  annually  consecrated  by  the  blood  of  sheep,  horses, 
and  of  the  hundredth  captive."  Whether  human  sacrifices 
formed  any  part  of  the  worship  of  Attila,  or  whether  he  pro- 
pitiated the  god  of  war  with  the  victims  which  he  continually 
offered  in  the  field  of  battle,  the  favorite  of  Mars  soon  acquir- 
ed a  sacred  character,  which  rendered  his  conquests  more  easy 
and  more  permanent ;  and  the  barbarian  princes  confessed,  in 
the  language  of  devotion  or  flattery,  that  they  could  not  pre- 
sume to  gaze  with  a  steady  eye  on  the  divine  majesty  of  the 
King  of  the  Huns."    His  brother  Bleda,  who  reigned  over  a 

**  Nee  templom  apad  eos  visitur,  ant  delabrum,  ne  tugtiriam  qnidem  cnlmo 
tectam  cerni  usquam  potest ;  sed  gladius  barbarico  ritii  hurni  figitur  niidus,  eum- 
que  at  Martem  regionnm  quas  circumcircant  prsesulem  verecundius  colunt. — Am- 
mian.  Marcellin.  xxxi.  2,  and  the  leai-ned  Notes  of  Lindenbrogius  and  Vnlesius. 

•  Fiiscus  relates  this  remarkable  story,  both  in  his  own  text  (p.  65  [p.  201,  edit. 
Bonn])  and  in  the  quotation  made  by  Jornandes  (c.  35,  p.  662).  He  might  have 
explained  the  tradition,  or  fable,  which  characterized  this  famoas  sword,  and  the 
name  as  well  as  attributes  of  the  Scythian  deity  whom  he  has  translated  into  the 
Mars  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

^"  Herodot.  L  iv.  c.  62.  For  the  sake  of  economy,  I  hare  calculated  by  the 
Mnallest  stadium.  In  the  human  sacrifices,  they  cut  off  the  shoulder  and  arm  of 
the  victim,  which  they  threw  up  into  the  air,  and  drew  omens  and  presages  from 
the  manner  of  their  falling  on  the  pile. 

"  Priscus,  p.  67)  [p.  182,  edit.  Bonn].  A  more  civilized  hero,  Augustus  himself, 
was  pleased  if  the  person  on  whom  be  fixed  his  eyes  seemed  unable  to  suppoit 
their  divine  lustre.    Sueton.  in  August,  c.  79. 
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considerable  pai-t  of  the  nation,  was  compelled  to  resign  his 
sceptre  and  liis  life.  Yet  even  this  cruel  act  was  attributed 
to  a  supernatural  impulse ;  and  the  vigor  with  which  Attila 
wielded  the  sword  of  Mars  convinced  the  world  that  it  had 
been  reserved  alone  for  his  invincible  arm."  But  the  extent 
of  his  empire  affords  the  only  remaining  evidence  of  the  num- 
ber and  importance  of  his  victories ;  and  the  Scythian  mon- 
arch, however  ignorant  of  the  value  of  science  and  philosophy, 
might  perhaps  lament  that  his  illiterate  subjects  were  destitute 
of  the  art  which  could  perpetuate  the  memory  of  his  exploits. 
If  a  line  of  separation  were  drawn  between  the  civilized  and 
the  savage  climates  of  the  globe — between  the  inhabitants  of 
and  acqairea  citics,  who  Cultivated  the  earth,  and  the  hunters  and 
scythia^Md*'  shepherds,  who  dwelt  in  tents — Attila  might  aspire 
Gt;rmany.  ^^  j-j^^  ^j^-jg  ^f  supreme  and  sole  monarch  of  the  bar 
barians."  He  alone,  among  the  conquerors  of  ancient  and 
modem  times,  united  the  two  mighty  kingdoms  of  Germany 
and  Scy thia ;  and  those  vague  appellations,  when  they  are  ap- 
plied to  his  reign,  may  be  understood  with  an  ample  latitude. 
Thuringia,  which  stretched  beyond  its  actual  limits  as  far  as 
the  Danube,  was  in  the  number  of  his  provinces;  he  inter- 
posed, with  the  weight  of  a  powerful  neighbor,  in  the  domes- 
tic affairs  of  the  Franks ;  and  one  of  his  lieutenants  chastised 
and  almost  exterminated  the  Burgundians  of  the  Rhine.  He 
subdued  the  islands  of  the  ocean,  the  kingdoms  of  Scandinavia, 
encompassed  and  divided  by  the  waters  of  the  Baltic ;  and  the 
Huns  might  derive  a  tribute  of  furs  from  that  northern  region, 
which  has  been  protected  from  all  other  conquerors  by  the  se- 
verity of  the  climate  and  the  courage  of  the  natives.  Towards 
the  East,  it  is  difficult  to  circumscribe  the  dominion  of  Attila 
over  the  Scythian  deserts;  yet  we  may  be  assured  that  he 

*'  The  Count  de  Bnat  (Hist,  des  Peuples  de  TEarope,  torn.  tu.  p.  428,  429) 
attempts  to  clear  Attila  from  the  murder  of  his  brother,  and  is  almost  inclined 
to  reject  the  concurrent  testimony  of  Jomandes  and  the  contemporary  Chroni- 
cles. 

^*  Fortissimamm  gentinm  dominas,  qui  inaudit&  ante  se  potentiA,  solus  Scy- 
thica  et  Germanica  regna  possedit. — Jomandes,  c.  49,  p.  684 ;  Friscns,  p.  64, 65 
[p.  199-201,  edit  Bonn].  M.  de  Guignes,  by  his  knowledge  of  the  Chinese,  has 
acquired  (tom.  ii.  p.  295-301)  an  adequate  idea  of  tlie  empire  of  Attila. 
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reigned  on  the  banks  of  the  Volga;  that  the  King  of  the 
Huns  was  dreaded,  not  only'  as  a  warrior,  but  as  a  magician ;" 
that  he  insulted  and  vanquished  the  khan  of  the  formidable 
Geougen  ;  and  that  he  sent  ambassadors  to  negotiate  an  equal 
alliance  with  the  empire  of  China.  In  the  proud  review  of 
the  nations  who  acknowledged  the  s6vereignty  of  Attila,  and 
who  never  entertained,  during  his  lifetime,  the  thought  of  a 
revolt,  the  Gepid®  and  the  Ostrogoths  were  distinguished  by 
their  numbers,  their  bravery,  and  the  personal  merit  of  their 
chiefs.  The  renowned  Ardaric,  King  of  the  Gepidse,  was  the 
faithful  and  sagacious  counsellor  of  the  monarch,  who  esteemed 
his  intrepid  genius,  whilst  he  loved  the  mild  and  discreet  vir- 
tues of  the  noble  Walamir,  King  of  the  Ostrogoths.  The 
crowd  of  vulgar  kings,  the  leaders  of  so  many  martial  tribes, 
who  served  under  the  standard  of  Attila,  were  ranged  in  the 
submissive  order  of  guards  and  domestics  round  the  person  of 
their  master.  They  watched  his  nod;  they  trembled  at  his 
frown ;  and  at  the  first  signal  of  his  will  they  executed,  with- 
out murmur  or  hesitation,  his  stem  and  absolute  commands. 
In  time  of  peace,  the  dependent  princes,  with  their  national 
troops,  attended  the  royal  camp  in  regular  succession ;  but 
when  Attila  collected  his  military  force,  he  was  able  to  bring 
into  the  field  an  army  of  five,  or,  according  to  another  account, 
of  seven  hundred  thousand  barbarians."* 

'*  See  Hist,  des  Huns,  torn.  ii.  p.  296.  The  Geoagen  believed  that  the  Huns 
could  excite  at  pleasure  storms  of  wind  and  rain.  This  phenomenon  was  produced 
by  the  stone  Gezi^  to  whose  magic  power  the  loss  of  a  battle  was  ascribed  by  the 
Mahometan  Tartars  of  the  fourteenth  century.  See  Cherefeddin  All,  Hist,  de  Ti- 
mur  Bee,  torn.  i.  p.  82,  83. 

**  Jomandes,  c.  35,  p.  661 ;  c.  87,  p.  667.  See  Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Eroperenrs, 
torn.  vi.  p.  129,  138.  Comeille  has  represented  the  pride  of  Attila  to  his  subject 
kings,  and  his  tragedy  opens  with  these  two  ridiculous  lines : 

lis  ne  sont  pas  venus,  nos  deux  rois!  qu*on  leur  die 
Qu'ils  se  font  trop  attendre,  et  qu' Attila  s'ennuie. 

The  two  kings  of  the  Gepide  and  the  Ostrogoths  are  profound  poUticians  and  sen- 
timental  lovers ;  and  the  whole  piece  exhibits  the  defects,  without  the  genius,  of 
the  poet.  

•  Niebuhr  remarks  (Lectures  on  the  History  of  Rome,  vol.  iii.  p.  350)  that 
'*  Gibbon's  description  of  Attila's  power  is  one' of  the  weak  parts  of  his  work ;" 
and  there  are  strong  reasons  for  believing  that  the  extent  of  Attila's  power  and  do- 
minions has  been  overstated.      It  must  be  recollected  that  the  htUo  of  fiction 
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The  ambassadors  of  the  Hans  might  awaken  the  attention 

of  Theodosius  by  reminding  him  that  they  were  his  neighbors 

both  in  Europe  and  Asia ;  since  they  touched  the 

vade  PerBiii."  Danubc  on  one  hand,  and  reached  with  the  other  as 

▲.!>•  430-440 

*  far  as  the  Tanais.  In  the  reign  of  his  father,  Ar- 
cadius,  a  band  of  adventurous  Huns  had  ravaged  the  provinces 
of  the  East,  from  whence  they  brought  away  rich  spoils  and 
innumerable  captives."  They  advanced  by  a  secret  path 
along  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea;  traversed  the  snowy 
mountains  of  Armenia ;  passed  the  Tigris,  the  Euphrates,  and 
the  Halys ;  recruited  their  weary  cavalry  with  the  generous 
breed  of  Cappadocian  horses ;  occupied  the  hilly  country  of 
Cilicia;  and  disturbed  the  festal  songs  and  dances  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Antioch.  Egypt  trembled  at  their  approach ;  and  the 
monks  and  pilgrims  of  the  Holy  Land  prepared  to  escape  their 
fury  by  a  speedy  embarkation.  The  memory  of  this  invasion 
was  still  recent  in  the  minds  of  the  Orientals.     The  subjects 


-  alii  per  Ca;:pin  clanstra 


Armeniasqne  nives*,  inopino  trnmite  ducti 
Invndiinc  Orientis  opes :  jam  pascaa  fumant 
Cappndocam,  Toliicrnmqae  parenK  Argaeus  equoram. 
Jam  iiibet  nltus  Halys,  nee  se  defendit  iniquo 
Monte  Cilix ;  Syri«  tractus  vastanmr  amoeni ; 
Assuetumque  choris,  et  1a!t&  plebe  canonim, 
Proterit  imbellem  sonipes  hostilis  Orontem. 

Claadian,  in  Rufin.  1.  ii.  28-35. 

See  likewise  in  Eutrop.  I.  i.  243-251,  and  the  strong  description  of  Jerome,  who 
wrote  from  his  feelings,  torn.  i.  p.  26,  ad  Heliodor.  p.  200,  ad  Ocean,  [p.  3-42  and 
460,  edit.  Vallars.].     Philostorgius  (1.  ix.  c.  8  [17])  mentions  this  irruption. 

around  Attila  is  exclusively  German ;  and  as  Attila  was  the  conqueror  of  the  Ger- 
mans, there  was  a  natural  tendency  on  the  part  of  this  people  to  exaggerate  tlie 
power  of  the  monarch  by  whom  they  had  been  subdued.  Our  chief  authority  for 
the  extent  of  Attila*s  dominions  is  Jomandes,  who  was  himself  a  Goth.  It  isVcry 
probable  that  many  of  the  peoples  mentioned  in  the  list  of  Attila's  hosts  may  have 
been  simple  confederates,  or  a  portion  of  them  may  have  been  incorporated  in  his 
army  as  he  pnsscil  through  their  countiy.  Some  notion  may  be  formed  of  the  real 
magnitude  of  Attila  s  kingdom  by  the  extent  of  the  kingdoms  which  were  formed 
out  of  his  dominions  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Of  thei^e  an  account  is  given  in  ch. 
xxxv. ;  and  it  is  sufficient  to  state  here  that  the  area  out  of  whicli  they  grew  was 
limited  to  Pannonia,  Western  Dncia,  Eastern  Rbcetia,  and  Northera  Moe^iia.  It  is 
probable  that  the  sovereign  sway  of  Attila  was  bounded  by  the  eastern  frontier  of 
Bohemia  on  the  west,  and  by  the  Maeotis,  or  thereabouts,  on  the  east.  The  north- 
em  boundary  was  uncertain ;  but  it  certainly  did  not  extend  so  far  northwards 
as  Jomandes  would  lead  us  to  suppose.  See  Smith  s  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Bom. 
Geography,  vol.  i.  p.  1093.— S. 
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of  Attila  might  execute,  with  superior  forces,  the  design  which 
these  adventurers  had  so  boldly  attempted ;  and  it  soon  became 
the  subject  of  anxious  conjecture  whether  the  tempest  would 
fall  on  the  dominions  of  Kome  or  of  Persia.  Some  of  the 
great  vassals  of  the  King  of  the  Huns,  who  were  themselves 
in  the  rank  of  powerful  princes,  had  been  sent  to  ratify  an  al- 
liance and  society  of  arms  with  the  Emperor,  or  rather  with 
the  General,  of  the  West.  They  related,  during  their  residence 
at  Rome,  the  circumstances  of  an  expedition  which  they  had 
lately  made  into  the  East.  After  passing  a  desert  and  a  mo- 
rass, supposed  by  the  Romans  to  be  the  lake  Mseotis,  they  pen- 
etrated through  the  mountains,  and  arrived,  at  the  end  of  fif- 
teen days'  march,  on  the  confines  of  Media,  where  they  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  the  unknown  cities  of  Basic  and  Cursic* 
They  encountered  the  Persian  army  in  the  plains  of  Media ; 
and  the  air,  according  to  their  own  expression,  was  darkened 
by  a  cloud  of  arrows.  But  the  Iluns  were  obliged  to  retire 
before  the  numbers  of  the  enemy.  Their  laborious  retreat 
was  effected  by  a  different  road ;  they  lost  the  greatest  part 
of  their  booty ;  and  at  length  returned  to  the  royal  camp,  with 
some  knowledge  of  the  country  and  an  impatient  desire  of  re- 
venge. In  the  free  conversation  of  the  imperial  ambassadors, 
who  discussed,  at  the  court  of  Attila,  the  character  and  designs 
of  their  formidable  enemy,  the  ministers  of  Constantinople 
expressed  their  hope  that  his  strength  might  be  diverted  and 
employed  in  a  long  and  doubtful  contest  with  the  princes  of 
the  House  of  Sassan.  The  more  sagacious  Italians  admonished 
their  Eastern  brethren  of  the  folly  and  danger  of  such  a  hope ; 
and  convinced  them  that  the  Modes  and  Persians  were  inca- 
pable of  resisting  the  arms  of  the  Huns ;  and  that  the  easy  and 
important  acquisition  would  exalt  the  pride  as  well  as  power 
of  the  conqueror.  Instead  of  contenting  himself  with  a  mod- 
erate contribution  and  a  military  title,  which  equalled  him 
only  to  the  generals  of  Theodosius,  Attila  would  proceed  to 


*  Gibbon  has  made  a  canons  mistake ;  Basic  and  Cursic  were  the  names  of  the 
commanders  of  rhe  Huns.  UaptKfiKvQkvcuhk  if  r»)v  Mii^tttv  tov  re  Baaix  icai  Knv/o- 
ffix .  .  .  dvdpas  r«iv  BauiXdutv  Scv^v  Kai  jroKKov  itXtiBouq  apxovTOQ,  Pi  iscus, 
edit  Bonn,  p.  200.— M. 
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impose  a  disgraceful  and  intolerable  yoke  on  the  necks  of  the 
prostrate  and  captive  Romans,  who  would  then  be  encompassed 
on  all  sides  by  the  empire  of  the  Huns." 

While  the  powers  of  Europe  and  Asia  were  solicitous  to 
avert  the  impending  danger,  the  alliance  of  Attila  maintained 
They  attack  ^^^^  Vaudals  in  the  possession  of  Africa.  An  enter- 
empire!'*™  fTise  had  bccn  concerted  between  the  courts  of  Ra- 
A.i>.44i,etc;  venna  and  Constantinople  for  the  recovery  of  that 
valuable  province ;  and  the  ports  of  Sicily  were  already  filled 
with  the  military  and  naval  forces  of  Theodosius.  But  the 
subtle  Genseric,  who  spread  his  negotiations  round  the  world, 
prevented  their  designs  by  exciting  the  King  of  the  Huns  to 
invade  the  Eastern  empire ;  and  a  trifling  incident  soon  be- 
came the  motive  or  pretence  of  a  destructive  war.*'  Under 
the  faith  of  the  treaty  of  Margus,  a  free  market  was  held  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  Danube,  which  was  protected  by  a 
Roman  fortress  surnamed  Constantia.  A  troop  of  barbarians 
violated  the  commercial  security,  killed  or  dispersed  the  un- 
suspecting traders,  and  levelled  the  fortress  with  the  ground. 
The  Huns  justified  this  outrage  as  an  act  of  reprisal,  alleged 
that  the  Bishop  of  Margus  had  entered  their  territories  to  dis- 
cover and  steal  a  secret  treasure  of  their  king's,  and  sternly 
demanded  the  guilty  prelate,  the  sacrilegious  spoil,  and  the 
fugitive  subjects  who  had  escaped  from  the  justice  of  Attila. 
The  refusal  of  the  Byzantine  court  was  the  signal  of  war; 
and  the  MsBsians  at  first  applauded  the  generous  firmness  of 
their  sovereign.  But  they  were  soon  intimidated  by  the  de- 
struction of  Viminiacum  and  the  adjacent  towns;  and  the  peo- 
ple was  persuaded  to  adopt  the  convenient  maxim  that  a  pri- 

"  See  the  original  conversation  in  Prisons,  p.  64,  65  [edit.  Paris ;  p.  198-201, 
edit.  Bonn]. 

^'  Priscus,  p.  331.  His  history  contained  a  copions  and  elegant  account  of  the 
war  (Evagrius,  1.  i.  c.  17);  but  the  extracts  which  rehite  to  the  embassies  are  the 
only  parts  that  have  reached  oar  times.  The  original  work  was  accessible,  how- 
ever, to  the  writers  from  whom  we  borrow  our  imperfect  knowledge — Jomandes, 
Theophanes,  Count  Marcellinus,  Prosper  Tyro,  and  the  author  of  the  Alexandri- 
an, or  Paschal,  Chronicle.  M.  de  Buat  (Hist,  des  Peuples  de  TEurope,  torn,  vii, 
ch.  XV.)  has  examined  the  cause,  the  circumstances,  and  the  duration  of  this  war; 
and  wiH  not  allow  it  to  extend  beyond  the  year  444. 
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vate  citizen,  however  innocent  or  respectable,  may  be  justly 
sacrificed  to  the  safety  of  his  country.  The  Bishop  of  Mar- 
gus,  who  did  not  possess  the  spirit  of  a  martyr,  resolved  to  pre- 
vent the  designs  which  he  suspected.  He  boldly  treated  with 
the  princes  of  the  Huns  ;  secured,  by  solemn  oaths,  his  pardon 
and  reward ;  posted  a  numerous  detachment  of  barbarians,  in 
silent  ambush,  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube ;  and,  at  the  ap- 
pointed hour,  opened,  with  his  own  hand,  the  gates  of  his 
episcopal  city.  This  advantage,  which  had  been  obtained  by 
treachery,  served  as  a  prelude  to  more  honorable  and  deci- 
sive victories.  The  lUyrian  frontier  was  covered  by  a  line  of 
castles  and  fortresses ;  and  though  the  greatest  part  of  them 
consisted  only  of  a  single  tower  with  a  small  garrison,  they 
were  commonly  sufficient  to  repel  or  to  intercept  the  inroads 
of  an  enemy  who  was  ignorant  of  the  art  and  impatient  of  the 
delay  of  a  regular  siege.  But  these  slight  obstacles  were  in- 
stantly swept  away  by  the  inundation  of  the  Huns.'*  They 
destroyed,  with  fire  and  sword,  the  populous  cities  of  Sirmi- 
um  and  Singidunum,  of  Katiaria  and  Marcianopolis,  of  Naissus 
and  Sardica,  where  every  circumstance  in  the  discipline  of  the 
people  and  the  constniction  of  the  buildings  had  been  gradu- 
andrnvage  ^^'j  adapted  to  the  solc  purpose  of  defence.  The 
ScSanu^  whole  breadth  of  Europe,  as  it  extends  above  five 
nopie.  hundred  miles  from  the  Euxine  to  the  Adriatic,  was 

at  once  invaded  and  occupied  and  desolated  by  the  myriads 
of  barbarians  whom  Attila  led  into  the  field.  The  public  dan- 
ger and  distress  could  not,  however,  provoke  Theodosius  to  in- 
terrupt his  amusements  and  devotion,  or  to  appear  in  person 
at  the  head  of  the  Roman  legions.  But  the  troops  which  had 
been  sent  against  Genseric  were  hastily  recalled  from  Sicily ; 
the  garrisons,  on  the  side  of  Persia,  were  exhausted ;  and  a 
military  force  was  collected  in  Europe,  formidable  by  their 
arms  and  numbers,  if  the  generals  had  understood  the  science 
of  command  and  their  soldiers  the  duty  of  obedience.     The 

"  Procopius  de  .^dificiis,  1.  iv.  c.  5  [torn.  iii.  p.  286,  edit.  Bonn].  These  for- 
tresses were  afcenvards  restored,  strengthened,  and  enlarfi;ed  by  the  Emperor  Jus- 
tinian ;  but  thej  were  soon  destroyed  by  the  Abares,  who  succeeded  to  the  power 
and  possessions  of  the  Huns. 

III.— 34 
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armies  of  the  Eastern  empire  were  vanquished  in  three  succes- 
sive engagements ;  and  the  progress  of  Attila  may  be  traced 
by  the  fields  of  battle.  The  two  former,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Utns  and  under  the  walls  of  Marcianopolis,  were  fought  in  the 
extensive  plains  between  the  Danube  and  Mount  Hsemus.  As 
the  Romans  were  pressed  by  a  victorious  enemy,  they  gradual- 
ly and  unskilfully  retired  towards  the  Chersonesus  of  Thrace ; 
aud  that  narrow  peninsula,  the  last  extremity  of  the  land,  was 
marked  by  their  third  and  irreparable  defeat.  By  the  destruo- 
tion  of  this  army,  Attila  acquired  the  indisputable  possession 
of  the  field.  From  the  Hellespont  to  Thermopylae  and  the 
suburbs  of  Constantinople,  he  ravaged,  without  resistance  and 
without  mercy,  the  provinces  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia.  Her- 
aclea  and  Hadrianople  might  perhaps  escape  this  dreadful  ir- 
ruption of  the  Huns;  but  the  words  the  most  expressive  of  to- 
tal extirpation  and  erasure  are  applied  to  the  calamities  which 
they  inflicted  on  seventy  cities  of  the  Eastern  empire."*  The- 
odosius,  his  court,  and  the  un warlike  people  were  protected  by 
4;he  walls  of  Constantinople ;  but  those  walls  had  been  shaken 
i>j  a  recent  earthquake,  and  the  fall  of  fifty-eight  towers  had 
•opened  a  large  and  tremendous  breach.  The  damage,  indeed, 
was  speedily  repaired ;  but  this  accident  was  aggravated  by  a 
superstitious  fear  that  Heaven  itself  had  delivered  the  imperi- 
al city  to  the  shepherds  of  Scythia,  who  were  strangers  to  the 
laws,  the  language,  and  the  religion  of  the  Romans." 

In  all  their  invasions  of  the  civilized  empires  of  the  South, 
the  Scythian  shephei'ds  have  been  uniformly  actuated  by  a  sav- 
age and  destructive  spirit.     The  laws  of  war  that 
au  *or  'Tartar,  restrain  the  exercise  of  national  rapine  and  murder 
are  founded  on  two  principles  of  substantial  inter- 
^t — the  knowledge  of  the  permanent  benefits  which  may  be 


*  **Septaaginta  cintates"  (says  Prosper  Tvro)  ^'deprsdatione  vastatiB."  The 
language  of  Count  Marcellinus  is  still  moi-e  forcible:  '*Pene  totam  Europam,  in- 
vasis  exciitisque  civitatibas  atqne  castellis,  conrasit." 

'*  Tillemont  (Hist,  des  Emperenrs,  torn.  vi.  p.  106, 107)  has  paid  great  attention 
to  this  memorable  earthquake,  which  was  felt  as  far  from  Constantinople  as  An- 
tioch  and  Alexandria,  and  is  celebrated  by  all  the  ecclesiastical  writers.  In  the 
hands  of  a  popular  preacher,  an  earthquake  is  an  engine  of  admirable  effect. 
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obtained  by  a  moderate  use  of  conquest,  and  a  just  apprehen- 
sion lest  the  desolation  which  we  inflict  on  the  enemy's  coun- 
try may  be  retaliated  on  our  own.  But  these  considerations 
of  hope  and  fear  are  almost  unknown  in  the  pastoral  state  of 
nations.  The  Huns  of  Attila  may  without  injustice  be  com- 
pared to  the  Moguls  and  Tartars  before  their  primitive  man- 
ners were  changed  by  religion  and  luxury ;  and  the  evidence 
of  Oriental  history  may  reflect  some  light  on  the  short  and 
imperfect  annals  of  Rome.  After  the  Moguls  had  subdued 
the  northern  provinces  of  China,  it  was  seriously  proposed -r- 
not  in  the  hour  of  victory  and  passion,  but  in  calm,  deliberate 
council — to  exterminate  all  the  inhabitants  of  that  populous 
country,  that  the  vacant  land  might  be  converted  to  the  past- 
ure of  cattle.  The  firmness  of  a  Chinese  mandarin,"  who  in- 
sinuated some  principles  of  rational  policy  into  the  mind  of 
Zingis,  diverted  him  from  the  execution  of  this  horrid  design. 
But  in  the  cities  of  Asia  which  yielded  to  the  Moguls  the  in- 
human abuse  of  the  rights  of  war  was  exercised  with  a  regu- 
lar form  of  discipline,  which  may,  with  equal  reason,  though 
not  with  equal  authority,  be  imputed  to  the  victorious  Huns. 
The  inhabitants  who  had  submitted  to  their  discretion  were 
ordered  to  evacuate  their  houses  and  to  assemble  in  some 
plain  adjacent  to  the  city,  where  a  division  was  made  of  the 
vanquished  into  three  parts.  The  first  class  consisted  of  the 
soldiers  of  the  garrison  and  of  the  young  men  capable  of  bear- 
ing arms,  and  their  fate  was  instantly  decided :  they  were  ei- 
ther enlisted  among  the  Moguls  or  they  were  massacred  on 
the  spot  by  the  troops,  who,  with  pointed  spears  and  bended 
bows,  had  formed  a  circle  round  the  captive  multitude.  The 
second  class,  composed  of  the  young  and  beautiful  women,  of 

"  He  represented  to  the  Emperor  of  the  Moguls  that  the  four  pro^-inces— Pet- 
cheli,  Chantong,  Chansi,  and  Leaotong^which  he  already  possessed  might  annaallj 
produce,  under  a  mild  administration,  600,000  ounces  of  silver,  400,000  measures 
of  rice,  and  800,000  pieces  of  silk.  Ganbil,  Hist,  de  la  Dynastie  des  Mongons,  p. 
58, 59.  Yelutchousay  (such  was  the  name  of  the  mandarin)  was  a  wise  and  virtu- 
ous minister,  who  saved  his  country  and  civilized  the  conquerors.^    See  p.  102,  lOa 


*■  Compare  the  life  of  this  remarkable  man,  translated  from  the  Chinese  by  M 
Abel  R^mosat,  Noaveaux  Manges  Asiatiques,  torn.  ii.  p.  64. — M. 
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the  artificers  of  every  rank  and  profession,  and  of  the  more 
wealthy  or  honorable  citizens,  from  whom  a  private  ransom 
might  be  expected,  was  distributed  in  equal  or  proportionable 
lots.  The  remainder,  whose  life  or  death  was  alike  useless  to 
the  conquerors,  were  permitted  to  return  to  the  city,  which  in 
the  meanwhile  had  been  stripped  of  its  valuable  furniture; 
and  a  tax  was  imposed  on  those  wretched  inhabitants  for  the 
indulgence  of  breathing  their  native  air.  Such  was  the  be- 
havior of  the  Moguls  when  they  were  not  conscious  of  any 
extraordinary  rigoi-."  But  the  most  casual  provocation,  the 
slightest  motive  of  caprice  or  convenience,  often  provoked 
them  to  involve  a  whole  people  in  an  indiscriminate  massa- 
cre ;  and  the  ruin  of  some  flourishing  cities  was  executed  with 
such  unrelenting  persevemnce  that,  according  to  their  own  ex- 
pression, horses  might  run  without  stumbling  over  the  ground 
where  tliey  had  once  stood.  The  three  great  capitals  of  Kho- 
rasan — Maru,  Neisabour,  and  Herat — were  destroyed  by  the 
armies  of  Zingis ;  and  the  exact  account  which  was  taken  of 
the  slain  amounted  to  four  million  three  hundred  and  forty- 
seven  thousand  persons."  Timour,  or  Tamerlane,  was  educat- 
ed in  a  less  barbarous  age  and  in  the  profession  of  the  Ma- 
hometan religion ;  yet,  if  Attila  equalled  the  hostile  ravages 
of  Tamerlane,"  either  the  Tartar  or  the  Hun  might  deserve 
the  epithet  of  the  Scourge  of  God." 

"  Particular  instances  would  be  endless ;  but  the  curious  reader  may  consult 
the  Life  of  Gengiscan  by  Petit  de  la  Croix,  the  Histoire  des  Mongons,  and  the 
fifteenth  book  of  the  History  of  the  Huns. 

**  At  Maru,  1,300,000 ;  at  Herat.  1,600,000;  atNeisabour,  1,747,000.  D'Her- 
belot,  Bibliothiique  Orientale,  p.  380,  381.  I  use  the  orthography  of  D^Anville  s 
maps.  It  must,  however,  be  allowed  that  the  Persians  were  disposed  to  exagger- 
ate their  losses,  and  the  Moguls  to  magnify  their  exploits. 

■•  Cherefeddin  AH,  his  servile  panegyrist,  would  afford  us  many  horrid  exam- 
ples. In  his  camp  before  Delhi,  Timour  massacred  100,000  Indian  prisoners  who 
had  smiled  when  the  army  of  their  countrymen  appeared  in  sight  (Hist  de  Timur 
Bee,  torn.  iii.  p.  90).  The  people  of  Ispahan  supplied  70,000  human  skulls  for  the 
structure  of  several  lofty  towers  (id.  tom.  i.  p.  484).  A  similar  tax  was  levied  on 
the  revolt  of  Bagdad  (tom.  iii.  p.  370) ;  and  the  exact  account,  which  Cherefeddin 
was  not  able  to  procure  from  the  proper  officers,  is  stated  by  another  historian 
(Ahmed  Arabsinda,  tom.  ii.  p.  175,  vers.  Manger)  at  90,000  heads. 

^  The  ancients — Jomandes,  Priscus,  etc. — are  ignorant  of  this  epithet.    The* 
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It  may  be  affirmed  with  bolder  assurance  that  the  Huns  de- 
populated the  provinces  of  the  empire  by  the  number  of  Ro- 
stateofthe  ™^^  subjccts  whom  they  led  away  into  captivity. 
captiveB.  jj^  ^j^g  hands  of  a  wise  legislator,  such  an  industri- 
ous colony  might  have  contributed  to  diffuse  through  the  des- 
erts of  Scythia  the  rudiments  of  the  useful  and  ornamental 
arts ;  but  these  captives,  who  had  been  taken  in  war,  were  ac- 
cidentally dispersed  among  the  hordes  that  obeyed  the  em- 
pire of  Attila.  The  estimate  of  their  respective  value  was 
formed  by  the  simple  judgment  of  unenlightened  and  unprej- 
udiced barbarians.  Perhaps  they  might  not  understand  the 
merit  of  a  theologian  profoundly  skilled  in  the  controversies 
of  the  Trinity  and  the  luqarnation ;  yet  they  respected  the 
ministers  of  every  religion ;  and  the  active  zeal  of  the  Chris- 
tian missionaries,  without  approaching  the  person  or  the  pal- 
ace of  the  monarch,  successfully  labored  in  the  propagation  of 
the  Gospel."  The  pastoral  tribes,  who  were  ignorant  of  the 
distinction  of  landed  property,  must  have  disregarded  the  use 
as  well  as  the  abuse  of  civil  jurisprudence ;  and  the  skill  of  an 
eloquent  lawyer  could  excite  only  their  contempt  or  their  ab- 
horrence." The  perpetual  intercourse  of  the  Huns  and  the 
Goths  had  communicated  the  familiar  knowledge  of  the  two 
national  dialects ;  and  the  barbarians  were  ambitious  of  con- 
versing in  Latin,  the  military  idiom  even  of  the  Eastern  em- 
pire."   But  they  disdained  the  language  and  the  sciences  of 

modern  Hungarians  have  imagined  that  it  was  applied  bj  a  heimit  of  Gaul  to  At. 
tila,  who  was  plciised  to  insert  it  among  the  titles  of  his  royal  dignity.  Mascou, 
ix.  23,  and  Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  vi.  p.  143. 

"  The  missionaries  of  St.  Chrysostom  had  converted  great  numbers  of  the 
Scythians,  who  dwelt  beyond  the  Danube  in  tents  and  wagons.  Theodoret, 
1.  Y.  c.  81;  Fhotius,  p.  1517  [p.  608  b,  edit.  Bekker].  The  Mahometans,  tiie 
Nestoiians,  and  the  Latin  Chnstians  thought  themselves  secure  of  gaining  the 
sons  and  grandsons  of  Zingis,  who  treated  the  rival  missionaries  with  impartial 
favor. 

^  The  Germans  who  exterminated  Varus  and  his  legions  had  been  particularly 
offended  with  the  Roman  laws  and  lawyers.  One  of  the  barbarians,  after  the  ef- 
fectual precautions  of  cutting  out  the  tongue  of  an  advocate  and  sewing  up  his 
mouth,  observed  with  much  satisfaction  that  the  viper  could  no  longer  hiss.  FIo- 
rus,  iv.  1 2. 

"  Priscus,  p.  59  [p.  190,  edit.  Bonn].    It  should  seem  that  the  Huns  preferred 
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the  Greeks ;  and  the  vain  sophist  or  grave  philosopher  who 
had  enjoyed  the  flattering  applause  of  the  schools  was  morti- 
fied to  find  that  his  robust  servant  was  a  captive  of  more  val- 
ue and  importance  than  himself.  The  mechanic  arts  were  en- 
couraged and  esteemed,  as  they  tended  to  satisfy  the  wants  of 
the  Iluns.  An  architect  in  the  service  of  Onegesius,  one  of 
the  favorites  of  Attila,  was  employed  to  construct  a  bath ; 
but  this  work  was  a  rare  example  of  private  luxury ;  and  the 
trades  of  the  smith,  the  carpenter,  the  armorer,  were  much 
more  adapted  to  supply  a  wandering  people  with  the  useful 
instruments  of  peace  and  war.  But  the  merit  of  the  physi- 
cian was  received  with  universal  favor  and  respect.  The  bar- 
barians, who  despised  death,  might  be  apprehensive  of  disease; 
and  the  haughty  conqueror  trembled  in  the  presence  of  a  cap- 
tive to  whom  he  ascribed,  perhaps,  an  imaginary  power  of  pro- 
longing or  preserving  his  life."  The  Huns  might  be  provoked 
to  insult  the  misery  of  their  slaves,  over  whom  they  exercised 
a  despotic  command ;"  but  their  manners  were  not  susceptible 
of  a  refined  system  of  oppression,  and  the  efforts  of  courage 
and  diligence  were  often  recompensed  by  the  gift  of  freedom. 
The  historian  Priscus,  whose  embassy  is  a  source  of  curious 
instruction,  was  accosted  in  the  camp  of  Attila  by  a  stranger, 
who  saluted  him  in  the  Greek  language,  but  whose  dress  and 
figure  displayed  the  appearance  of  a  wealthy  Scythian.  In 
the  siege  of  Viminiacum  he  had  lost,  according  to  his  own  ac- 
count, his  fortune  and  liberty ;  he  became  the  slave  of  One- 
gesius ;  but  his  faithful  services  against  the  Komans  and  the 


the  Gothic  and  Latin  languages  to  their  own,  which  was  probably  a  harsh  and 
bfliTen  idiom. 

**  Philip  de  Comines,  in  his  admirable  pictare  of  the  last  moments  of  Louis 
XI.  (Memoires,  1.  vi.  c.  12),  represents  the  insolence  of  his  physician,  who,  in  five 
months,  extorted  54,000  crowns  and  a  rich  bishopric  from  the  stern,  avaricious 
tyrant. 

**  Priscus  (p.  61  [p.  194,  edit.  Bonn])  extols  the  equity  of  the  Boman  laws,  which 
protected  the  life  of  a  slave.  Occidere  solent  (says  Tacitus  of  the  Germans)  non 
discipliiift  et  severitate,  sed  impetu  et  irft,  ut  inimicum,  nisi  quod  impune. — De 
Moribus  Germ.  c.  25.  The  Heruli,  who  were  the  subjects  of  Attila,  claimed  and 
exercised  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  their  slaves.  See  a  remarkable  instance 
in  the  second  book  of  Agathias. 
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Acatzires  had  gradually  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  the  native 
Hung,  to  whom  he  was  attached  by  the  domestic  pledgee  of 
a  new  wife  and  several  children.  The  spoils  of  war  had  re- 
stored and  improved  his  private  property ;  he  was  admitted  to 
the  table  of  his  former  lord ;  and  the  apostate  Greek  blessed 
the  hour  of  his  captivity,  since  it  had  been  the  introduction  to 
a  happy  and  independent  state,  which  he  held  by  the  honora- 
ble tenure  of  military  service.  This  reflection  natumlly  pro- 
duced a  dispute  on  the  advantages  and  defects  of  the  Roman 
government,  which  was  severely  arraigned  by  the  apostate,  and 
defended  by  Priscus  in  a  prolix  and  feeble  declamation.  The 
freedman  of  Onegesius  exposed  in  true  and  lively  colors  the 
vices  of  a  declining  empire  of  which  he  had  so  long  been  the 
victim ;  the  cruel  absurdity  of  the  Koman  princes,  unable  to 
protect  their  subjects  against  the  public  enemy,  unwilling  to 
trust  them  with  arras  for  their  own  defence ;  the  intolerable 
weight  of  taxes,  rendered  still  more  oppressive  by  the  intri- 
cate or  arbitrary  modes  of  collection ;  the  obscurity  of  numer- 
ous and  contradictory  laws ;  the  tedious  and  expensive  forms 
of  judicial  proceedings ;  the  partial  administration  of  justice ; 
and  the  universal  corruption  which  increased  the  influence  of 
the  rich  and  aggravated  the  misfortunes  of  the  poor.  A  senti- 
ment of  patriotic  sympathy  was  at  length  revived  in  the  breast 
of  the  fortunate  exile,  and  he  lamented  with  a  flood  of  tears 
the  guilt  or  weakness  of  those  magistrates  who  had  perverted 
the  wisest  and  most  salutary  institutions." 

The  timid  or  selfish  policy  of  the  Western  Eomans  had 
abandoned  the  Eastern  empire  to  the  Huns."  The  loss  of 
Treaty  of  armics  and  the  want  of  discipline  or  virtue  were 
rS«m  Attiia  °o^  supplied  by  the  personal  character  of  the  mon- 
Snfempire!^  arch.  Theodosius  might  still  aflEect  the  style  as 
A.D.44«.  y^oii  ^  ^i^Q  ^[^Iq  Qf  Invificible  Augusi/us^  but  he 
was  reduced  to  solicit  the  clemency  of  Attila,  who  impe- 
riously dictated  these  harsh  and  humiliating  conditions  of 

"  See  the  whole  conversation  in  Priscus,  p.  69-62  [p.  189-197,  edit  Bonn]. 

"*  **NoYaiteramOrientia8surgit  ruina.  . .  quum  nulla  abOccidentalibus  ferren- 
tur  auxilia."  Prosper  Tjro  composed  his  Chronicle  in  the  West ;  and  his  obser- 
yation  implies  a  censare. 
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peace.  I.  The  Emperor  of  the  East  resigned,  by  an  express  or 
tacit  convention,  an  extensive  and  important  territory  whicli 
stretched  along  the  southern  banks  of  the  Danube,  from  Singi- 
dunum,  or  Belgrade,  as  far  as  Novse,  in  the  diocese  of  Thrace. 
The  breadth  was  defined  by  the  vague  computation  of  fifteen  * 
days'  journey ;  but,  from  the  proposal  of  Attila  to  remove  the 
situation  of  the  national  market,  it  soon  appeared  that  he  com- 
prehended the  ruined  city  of  Naissus  within  the  limits  of  his 
dominions.  II.  The  King  of  the  Huns  required  and  obtained 
that  his  tribute  or  subsidy  should  be  augmented  from  seven 
hundred  pounds  of  gold  to  the  annual  sum  of  two  thousand 
one  hundred;  and  he  stipulated  the  immediate  payment  of 
six  thousand  pounds  of  gold  to  defray  the  expenses,  or  to  expi- 
ate the  guilt,  of  the  war.  One  might  imagine  that  such  a  de- 
mand, which  scarcely  equalled  the  measure  of  private  wealth, 
would  have  been  readily  discharged  by  tlie  opulent  empire  of 
the  East ;  and  the  public  distress  affords  a  remarkable  proof 
of  the  impoverished,  or  at  least  of  the  disorderly,  state  of  the 
finances.  A  large  proportion  of  the  taxes  extorted  from  the 
people  was  detained  and  intercepted  in  their  passage  through 
the  foulest  channels  to  the  treasury  of  Constantinople.  The 
revenue  was  dissipated  by  Theodosius  and  his  favorites  in 
wasteful  and  profuse  luxury,  which  was  disguised  by  the 
names  of  imperial  magnificence  or  Christian  charity.  The 
immediate  supplies  had  been  exhausted  by  the  unforeseen  ne- 
cessity of  military  preparations.  A  personal  contribution,  rig- 
orously but  capriciously  imposed  on  the  members  of  the  sena- 
torian  order,  was  the  only  expedient  that  could  disarm  without 
loss  of  time  the  impatient  avarice  of  Attila;  and  the  poverty 
of  the  nobles  compelled  them  to  adopt  the  scandalous  resource 
of  exposing  to  public  auction  the  jewels  of  their  wives  and 
the  hereditary  ornaments  of  their  palaces."     III.  The  King 

•*  According  to  the  description,  or  rather  invective,  of  Chrj'sostoin,  nn  aaction 
of  Byzantine  luxnry  mnst  have  been  very  productive.  Every  wealthy  house  pos- 
sessed a  semicircular  table  of  majisy  silver,  such  as  two  men  could  scarcely  lift ;  h 
vase  of  solid  gold  of  the  weight  of  forty  pounds,  cups,  dishes,  of  the  same  metal, 
etc.  

■  Five  in  the  last  ediiiou  of  Priscus.     Xiebuhr,  Byz.  Hist.  p.  H7.— M. 
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of  the  Huns  appears  to  have  established  as  a  principle  of  na- 
tional jurisprudence  that  ho  could  never  lose  the  property 
which  he  had  once  acquired  in  the  persons  who  had  yielded 
either  a  voluntary  or  reluctant  submission  to  his  authority. 
From  this  principle  he  concluded,  and  the  conclusions  of  At- 
tila  were  irrevocable  laws,  that  the  Huns  who  had  been  taken 
prisoners  in  war  should  be  released  Vithout  delay  and  without 
ransom;  that  every  Roman  captive  who  had  presumed  to  es- 
cape should  purchase  his  right  to  freedom  at  the  price  of  twelve 
pieces  of  gold ;  and  that  all  the  barbarians  who  had  deserted 
the  standard  of  Attila  should  be  restored  without  any  promise 
or  stipulation  of  pardon.  In  the  execution  of  this  cruel  and 
ignominious  treaty,  the  imperial  officers  were  forced  to  mas- 
sacre several  loyal  and  noble  deserters  who  refused  to  devote 
themselves  to  certain  death ;  and  the  Romans  forfeited  all  rea- 
sonable claims  to  the  friendship  of  any  Scythian  people  by 
this  public  confession  that  they  were  destitute  either  of  faith  or 
power  to  protect  the  suppliant  who  had  embraced  the  throne 
of  Theodosius." 

The  firmness  of  a  single  town,  so  obscure  that  except  on 
this  occasion  it  has  never  been  mentioned  by  any  historian  or 
Spirit  of  the  geographer,  exposed  the  disgrace  of  the  emperor  and 
Aziranniinee.  empire.  Azimus,  or  Azimuntium,  a  small  city  of 
Thrace  on  the  Illyrian  borders,"  had  been  distinguished  by  the 

"  The  articles  of  the  treaty,  expressed  without  much  order  or  precision,  maj  he 
found  in  PriscusCp.  34,  85, 36,  37,  53,  etc.  [edit.  Par. ;  p.  142-148,  178,  etc.,  edit. 
Bonn]).  CJount  Marcellinus  dispenses  some  comfort  by  observing — 1.  That  At- 
tila himself  solicited  the  peace  and  presents  which  he  had  formerly  refused ;  and, 
2.  That,  about  the  same  time,  the  ambassadors  of  India  presented  a  fine  large 
tame  tiger  to  the  Emperor  Theodosius. 

*•  Priscus,  p.  35, 36  [p.  143,  144,  edit.  Bonn].  Among  the  hundred  and  eighty- 
..wo  forts  or  castles  of  Thrace  enumerated  by  Procopius  (de  jEdificiis,  1.  iv.  c.  xi. 
iom.  ii.  p.  92,  edit.  Paris  [tom.  iii.  p.  306,  edit.  Bonn]),  there  is  one  of  the  name  of 
Esimontou,  whose  position  is  doubtfully  marked,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Anchia- 
lus  and  the  Euxine  Sea.  The  name  and  walls  of  Azimuntium  might  subsist  till 
the  reign  of  Justinian ;  but  the  race  of  its  brave  defenders  had  been  carefully  ex- 
tirpated bf  the  jealousy  of  the  Roman  princes.* 


*  Asimus,  or  Azimuntium,  is  mentioned  in  the  reign  of  Maorice  (TheophyLict^ 
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martial  spirit  of  its  youth,  the  skill  and  reputation  of  the  lead- 
ers whom  they  had  chosen,  and  their  daring  exploits  against 
the  innumerable  host  of  the  barbarians.  Instead  of  tamely 
expecting  their  approach,  the  Azimuntines  attacked,  in  fre- 
quent and  successful  sallies,  the  troops  of  the  Huns,  who  grad- 
ually declined  the  dangerous  neighborhood,  rescued  from  their 
hands  the  spoil  and  the  captives,  and  recruited  their  domestic 
force  by  the  voluntary  association  of  fugitives  and  deserters. 
After  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  Attila  still  menaced  the  em- 
pire with  implacable  war,  unless  the  Azimuntines  were  per- 
suaded or  compelled  to  comply  with  the  conditions  which  their 
sovereign  had  accepted.  The  ministers  of  Theodosius  con- 
fessed, with  shame  and  with  truth,  that  they  no  longer  pos- 
sessed any  authority  over  a  society  of  men  who  so  bravely 
asserted  their  natural  independence;  and  the  King  of  the 
Huns  condescended  to  negotiate  an  equal  exchange  with  the 
citizens  of  Azimus.  They  demanded  the  restitution  of  some 
shepherds,  who  with  their  cattle  had  been  accidentally  sur- 
prised. A  strict  though  fruitless  inquiry  was  allowed;  but 
the  Huns  were  obliged  to  swear  that  they  did  not  detain  any 
prisoners  belonging  to  the  city  before  they  could  recover  two 
surviving  countrymen  whom  the  Azimuntines  had  reserved 
as  pledges  for  the  safety  of  their  lost  companions.  Attila,  on 
his  side,  was  satisfied  and  deceived  by  their  solemn  assevera- 
tion that  the  rest  of  the  captives  had  been  put  to  the  sword ; 
and  that  it  was  their  constant  practice  immediately  to  dismiss 
the  Eomans  and  the  deserters  who  had  obtained  the  security 
of  the  public  faith.  This  prudent  and  officious  dissimulation 
may  be  condemned  or  excused  by  the  casuists  as  they  incline 
to  the  rigid  decree  of  St.  Augustine,  or  to  the  milder  senti- 
ment of  St.  Jerome  and  St.  Chrysostom  ;  but  every  soldier, 
every  statesman,  must  acknowledge  that  if  the  race  of  the 
Azimuntines  had  been  encouraged  and  multiplied,  the  barba- 


1.  vii.  c.  8).  Gibbon,  in  quoting  this  passage,  remarks  (ch.  xln.  note  36) :  '*  On  the 
evidence  of  this  fact,  which  had  not  occurred  to  my  memory,  the  candid  reader 
will  coiTect  and  excuse  a  note  in  ch.  xxxiv.  note  30,  of  this  History,  which  hastens 
the  decay  of  Azimus  or  Azimuntium ;  another  century  of  patriotism  and  valor  ia 
cheaply  purchased  by  such  a  confession." — S. 
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rians  would  have  ceased  to  ti'ample  on  the  majesty  of  the 
empire.*' 

It  would  have  been  strange,  indeed,  if  Theodosius  had  pur- 
chased, by  the  loss  of  honor,  a  secure  and  solid  tranquillity,  or 
Bmbaasies  ^^  ^^  tamcucss  had  uot  iuvited  the  repetition  of  in- 
S^consum-  jnries.  The  Byzantine  court  was  insulted  by  five 
tinopie.  Qj,  gjx  successive  embassies ;"  and  the  ministers  of 
Attila  were  uniformly  instructed  to  press  the  tardy  or  imper- 
fect execution  of  the  last  treaty ;  to  produce  the  names  of 
fugitives  and  deserters  who  were  still  protected  by  the  em- 
pire ;  and  to  declare,  with  seeming  moderation,  that  unless 
their  sovereign  obtained  complete  and  immediate  satisfaction, 
it  would  be  impossible  for  him,  were  it  even  his  wish,  to  check 
the  resentment  of  his  warlike  tribes.  Besides  the  motives  of 
pride  and  interest  which  might  prompt  the  King  of  the  Huns 
to  continue  this  train  of  negotiation,  he  was  influenced  by  the 
less  honorable  view  of  enriching  his  favorites  at  the  expense 
of  his  enemies.  The  imperial  treasury  was  exhausted  to  pro- 
cure the  friendly  offices  of  the  ambassadors  and  their  princi- 
pal attendants,  whose  favorable  report  might  conduce  to  the 
maintenance  of  peace.  The  barbarian  monarch  was  flattered 
by  the  liberal  reception  of  his  ministers;  he  computed  with' 
pleasure  the  value  and  splendor  of  their  gifts,  rigorously  ex- 
acted the  performance  of  every  promise  which  would  contrib- 
ute to  their  private  emolument,  and  treated  as  an  important 
business  of  State  the  marriage  of  his  secretary  Constantius." 

^  The  peevish  dispute  of  St.  Jerome  and  St.  Aupnistine,  who  labored  by  differ- 
ent expedients  to  reconcile  the  aeevdng  quarrel  of  the  two  apostles  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul,  depends  on  the  solution  of  an  important  question  (Middleton^s  Works,  vol. 
ii.  p.  5-10),  which  has  been  frequently  agitated  by  Catholic  and  Protestant  divines, 
and  even  by  lawyers  and  philosophers  of  every  age. 

^  Montesquieu  (Considerations  snr  la  Grandeur,  etc.,  ch.  xix.)  has  delineated, 
with  a  bold  and  easy  pencil,  some  of  the  most  striking  circumstances  of  the  piide 
of  Attila  and  the  disgrace  of  the  Romans.  He  deserves  the  praise  of  having  read 
the  Fragments  of  Priscus,  which  have  been  too  much  disregai*ded. 

^  See  Priscus,  p.  69,  71,  72,  etc.  [p.  208, 218,  edit.  Bonn].  I  would  fain  believe 
that  this  adventurer  was  afterwards  crucified  by  the  order  of  Attila,  on  a  suspicion 
of  treasonable  practices;  but  Priscus  (p.  57  [p.  185,  186,  edit.  Bonn])  has  too 
plainly  distinguished  two  persons  of  the  name  of  Constantius,  who,  from  the  siio- 
ilar  events  of  their  lives,  might  have  been  easily  confouuded. 
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That  Gallic  adventurer,  who  was  recommended  by  Aetius  to 
the  King  of  the  Huns,  had  engaged  his  service  to  the  minis- 
ters of  Constantinople  for  the  stipulated  reward  of  a  wealthy 
and  noble  wife ;  and  the  daughter  of  Count  Saturninus  was 
chosen  to  discharge  the  obligations  of  her  country.  The  re- 
luctance of  the  victim,  some  domestic  troubles,  and  the  unjust 
confiscation  of  her  fortune  cooled  the  ardor  of  her  interested 
lover ;  but  he  still  demanded,  in  the  name  of  Attila,  an  equiv- 
alent alliance ;  and,  after  many  ambiguous  delays  and  excuses, 
the  Byzantine  court  was  compelled  to  sacrifice  to  this  inso- 
lent stranger  the  widow  of  Armatius,  whose  birth,  opulence, 
and  beauty  placed  her  in  the  most  illustrious  rank  of  the  Ro- 
man matrons.  For  these  importunate  and  oppressive  embas- 
sies Attila  claimed  a  suitable  return :  he  weighed,  with  suspi- 
cious pride,  the  character  and  station  of  the  imperial  envoys; 
but  he  condescended  to  promise  that  he  would  advance  as  far 
as  Sardica  to  receive  any  ministers  who  had  been  invested 
with  the  consular  dignity.  The  council  of  Theodosius  eluded 
this  proposal  by  representing  the  desolate  and  ruined  condi- 
tion of  Sardica;  and  even  ventured  to  insinuate  that  every 
oflicer  of  the  army  or  household  was  qualified  to  treat  with 
the  most  powerful  princes  of  Scythia.  Maximin,"  a  respecta- 
ble courtier,  whose  abilities  had  been  long  exercised  in  civil  and 
military  employments,  accepted  with  reluctance  the  trouble- 
some, and  perhaps  dangerous,  commission  of  reconciling  the 
angry  spirit  of  the  King  of  the  Huns.  His  friend  the  histo- 
rian Priscus**  embraced  the  opportunity  of  observing  the  bar- 
barian hero  in  the  peaceful  and  domestic  scenes  of  life ;  but 

*®  In  the  Persian  treaty,  concluded  in  the  year  422,  the  wise  and  eloquent  Max- 
imin  had  been  the  assessor  of  Ardaburins  (Socrates,  1.  vii.  c.  20).  When  Marcinn 
ascended  the  throne,  the  office  of  Great  Chamberlain  was  bestowed  on  Maxirain, 
who  is  ranked  in  a  public  edict  among  the  four  principal  ministers  of  Suite  (Norell. 
ad  calc.  Cod.  Theod.  p.  31  [tit.  ii.]).  He  executed  a  civil  and  military  commission 
in  the  Kastem  provinces ,-  and  his  death  was  lamented  by  the  savages  of  Ethiopia, 
whose  incursions  he  had  repressed.  See  Frisoas,  p.  40,  41  [p.  153,  154,  edit. 
Bonn]. 

*^  Priscns  was  a  native  of  Paniam,  in  Thrace,  and  deserved  by  his  eloquence  an 
honorable  place  among  the  sophists  ot  the  age.  His  Byzantine  History,  which  re- 
lated to  bis  own  times,  was  compiised  in  seven  books.    See  Fabricius,  Biblioth. 
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the  secret  of  the  embassy,  a  fatal  and  giiilty  secret,  was  intrust- 
ed only  to  the  interpreter  Vigilius.  The  two  last  ambassadors 
of  the  Hans — Orestes,  a  noble  subject  of  the  Pannonian  prov- 
ince, and  Edecon,  a  valiant  chieftain  of  the  tribe  of  the  Scyrri 
— returned  at  the  same  time  from  Constantinople  to  the  royal 
camp.  Their  obscure  names  were  afterwards  illustrated  by 
the  extraordinary  fortune  and  the  contrast  of  their  sons ;  the 
two  servants  of  Attila  became  the  fathers  of  the  last  Koman 
Emperor  of  the  West,  and  of  the  first  barbarian  King  of  Italy. 
The  ambassadors,  who  were  followed  by  a  numerous  train 
of  men  and  horses,  made  their  first  halt  at  Sardica,  at  the  dis- 
The  embassy  tauco  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  or  thirteen 
toAufia."^'^  days'  journey,  from  Constantinople.  As  the  re- 
▲.D.448.  mains  of  Sardica  were  still  included  within  the  lim- 
its of  the  empii^,  it  was  incumbent  on  the  Romans  to  exercise 
the  duties  of  hospitality.  They  provided,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  provincials,  a  suflBcient  number  of  sheep  and  oxen,  and 
invited  the  Huns  to  a  splendid,  or,  at  least,  a  plentiful  supper. 
But  the  harmony  of  the  entertainment  was  soon  disturbed  by 
mutual  prejudice  and  indiscretion.  The  greatness  of  the  em- 
peror and  the  empire  was  warmly  maintained  by  their  minis- 
ters ;  the  Iluns,  with  equal  ardor,  asserted  the  superiority  of 
their  victorious  monarch ;  the  dispute  was  inflamed  by  the  rash 
and  unseasonable  flattery  of  Vigilius,  who  passionately  rejected 
the  comparison  of  a  mere  mortal  with  the  divine  Theodosius; 
and  it  was  with  extreme  difficulty  tlxat  Maximin  and  Priscus 
were  able  to  divert  the  conversation  or  to  soothe  the  angry 
minds  of  the  barbarians.  When  they  rose  from  table,  the  impe- 
rial ambassador  presented  Edecon  and  Orestes  with  rich  gifts 
of  silk  robes  and  Indian  pearls,  which  they  thankfully  accepted. 
Yet  Orestes  could  not  forbear  insinuating  that  lie  had  not  always 
been  treated  with  such  respect  and  liberality ;  and  the  offen- 
sive distinction  which  was  implied  between  his  civil  office  and 

Grace,  torn.  vi.  p.  285,  286.     Notwithstanding  the  charitable  jodgment  of  the  crit- 
ics, I  suspect  that  Priscas  was  a  pagan.* 


*  Niebahr  concurs  in  this  opinion.    life  of  Priscns  in  the  new  edition  of  the  By 
lantine  Historians. — M. 
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the  hereditary  rank  of  his  colleague  seems  to  have  made  Ede- 
con  a  doubtful  friend  and  Orestes  an  irreconcilable  enemy. 
After  this  entertainment,  they  travelled  about  one  hundred 
miles  from  Sardica  to  Naissus.  That  flourishing  city,  which 
had  given  birth  to  the  great  Constantino,  was  levelled  with 
the  ground,  the  inhabitants  were  destroyed  or  dispersed,  and 
the  appearance  of  some  sick  persons,  who  were  still  permitted 
to  exist  among  the  ruins  of  the  churches,  served  only  to  in- 
crease the  hoiTor  of  the  prospect.  The  surface  of  the  country 
was  covered  with  the  bones  of  the  slain ;  and  the  ambassadors, 
who  directed  their  course  to  the  northwest,  were  obliged  to 
pass  the  hills  of  modem  Servia  before  they  descended  into  the 
flat  and  marshy  grounds  which  are  terminated  by  the  Danube. 
The  Huns  were  masters  of  the  great  river ;  their  navigation 
was  performed  in  large  canoes,  hollowed  out  oi  the  trunk  of  a 
single  tree.  The  ministers  of  Theodosius  were  safely  landed 
on  the  opposite  bank ;  and  their  barbarian  associates  immedi- 
ately hastened  to  the  camp  of  Attila,  which  was  equally  pre- 
pared for  the  amusements  of  hunting  or  of  war.  No  sooner 
had  Maximin  advanced  about  two  miles*  from  the  Danube 
than  he  began  to  experience  the  fastidious  insolence  of  the 
conqueror.  He  was  sternly  forbidden  to  pitch  his  tents  in  a 
pleasant  valley,  lest  he  should  infringe  the  distant  awe  that  was 
due  to  the  royal  mansion.^  The  ministers  of  Attila  pressed 
him  to  communicate  the  business  and  the  instructions  which 
he  reserved  for  the  ear -of  their  sovereign.  When  Maximin 
temperately  urged  the  contrary  practice  of  nations,  he  was  still 
more  confounded  to  find  that  the  resolutions  of  the  Sacred 
Consistory,  those  secrets  (says  Priscus)  which  should  not  be 
revealed  to  the  gods  themselves,  had  been  treacherously  dis- 
closed to  the  public  enemy.  On  his  refusal  to  comply  with 
such  ignominious  terms,  the  imperial  envoy  was  commanded 
instantly  to  depart ;  the  order  was  recalled ;  it  was  again  re- 
peated ;  and  the  Huns  renewed  their  ineffectual  attempts  to 
subdue  the  patient  firmness  of  Maximin.    At  length,  by  the 

•  Seventy  stadia.    Prisons,  p.  173.— M. 

^  He  was  forbidden  to  pitch  ld«  i&ita  on  an  eminence,  because  Attila's  were  below 
on  the  plain.    Ibid.— M. 
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intercession  of  Scotta,  the  brother  of  Onegesius,  whose  friend- 
ship had  been  purchased  by  a  liberal  gift,  he  was  admitted  to 
the  royal  presence ;  bnt,  instead  of  obtaining  a  decisive  answer, 
he  was  compelled  to  undertake  a  remote  journey  towards  the 
North,  that  Attila  might  enjoy  the  proud  satisfaction  of  re- 
ceiving in  the  same  camp  the  ambassadors  of  the  Eastern  aAd 
Western  empires.  His  journey  was  regulated  by  the  guides, 
who  obliged  him  to  halt,  to  hasten  his  march,  or  to  deviate 
from  the  common  road,  as  it  best  suited  the  convenience  of  the 
king.  The  Romans  who  traversed  the  plains  of  Hungary  sup- 
pose that  they  passed  several  navigable  rivers,  either  in  canoes 
or  portable  boats ;  but  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  the  wind- 
ing stream  of  the  Theiss,  or  Tibiscus,  might  present  itself  in 
different  places  under  different  names.  From  the  contiguous 
villages  they  received  a  plentiful^  and  regular  supply  of  pro- 
visions ;  mead  instead  of  wine,  millet  in  the  place  of  bread, 
and  a  certain  liquor  named  camua^  which,  according  to  the  re- 
port of %Pri6cns,  was  distilled  from  barley."  Such  fare  might 
appear  coarse  and  indelicate  to  men  who  had  tasted  the  luxury 
of  Constantinople ;  but,  in  their  accidental  distress,  they  were 
relieved  by  the  gentleness  and  hospitality  of  the  same  barba- 
rians, so  terrible  and  so  merciless  in  war.  The  ambassadors 
bad  encamped  on  the  edge  of  a  large  morass.  A  violent  tem- 
pest of  wind  and  rain,  of  thunder  and  lightning,  overturned 
their  tents,  immersed  their  baggage  and  furniture  in  the  water, 
and  scattered  their  retinue,  who  wandered  in  the  darkness  of 
the  night,  uncertain  of  their  road  and  apprehensive  of  some 
unknown  danger,  till  they  awakened  by  their  cries  the  inhab- 
itants of  a  neighboring  village,  the  property  of  the  widow  of 
Bleda.  A  bright  illumination,  and  in  a  few  momenta  a  com- 
fortable fire  of  reeds,  was  kindled  by  their  oflBcious  benevo- 


^  The  Hons  themseWes  still  continued  to  despise  the  labors  of  agricnltare ;  they 
abased  the  privilege  of  a  Tictorions  nation  ;  and  the  Goths,  their  industrioas  sub- 
jects, who  cultivated  the  earth,  dreaded  their  neighborhood,  like  that  of  so  many 
ravenons  wolves  (Priscus,  p.  45  [p.  163,  edit.  Bbnn]).  In  the  same  manner  the 
Sarts  and  Tadgics  provide  for  their  own  subsistence,  and  for  that  of  the  Usbec 
Tartars,  their  lazy  and  rapacious  sovereigns.  See  Genealogical  Histoiy  of  tlie 
Tartars,  p.  423,  455,  etc. 
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lence ;  the  wants,  and  even  the  desires,  of  the  Romans  were 
liberally  satisfied ;  and  they  seem  to  have  been  embarrassed  by 
the'  singular  politeness  of  Bleda's  widow,  who  added  to  her 
other  favors  the  gift,  or  at  least  the  loan,  of  a  sufficient  number 
of  beautiful  and  obsequious  damsels.  The  sunshine  of  the 
succeeding  day  was  dedicated  to  repose,  to  collect  and  dry  the 
baggage,  and  to  the  refreshment  of  the  men  and  hoi*ses ;  but 
in  the  evening,  before  they  pursued  their  journey,  the  ambas- 
sadors expressed  their  gratitude  to  the  bounteous  lady  of  the 
village  by  a  very  acceptable  present  of  silver  cups,  red  fleeces, 
dried  fruits,  and  Indian  pepper.  Soon  after  this  adventure, 
they  rejoined  the  march  of  Attila,  from  whom  they  had  been 
separated  about  six  days ;  and  slowly  proceeded  to  the  capital 
of  an  empire  which  did  not  contain,  in  the  space  of  several 
thousand  miles,  a  single  city. 

As  far  as  we  may  ascertain  the  vague  and  obscure  geography 
of  Priscus,  this  capital  appears  to  have  been  seated  between 

the  Danube,  the  Theiss,  and  the  Carpathian  hills,  in 
village  and      the  plaius  of  Upper  Hungary,  and  most  probably  in 

the  neighborhood  of  Jazberin,  Agria,  or  Tokay." 
In  its  origin  it  could'be  no  more  than  an  accidental  camp, 
which,  by  the  long  and  frequent  residence  of  Attila,  had  in- 
sensibly swelled  into  a  huge  village,  for  the  reception  of  his 
court,  of  the  troops  who  followed  his  person,  and  of  the  va- 

**  It  is  evident  that  Priscus  passed  the  Danube  and  the  Theiss,  and  that  he  did 
not  reach  the  foot  of  the  Carpathian  hills.  Agria,  Tokay,  and  Jazbeiin  are  situate 
in  the  plains  circumscribed  hj  this  definition.  M.  de  Buat  (Histoire  des  Peuples, 
etc  ,  torn.  vii.  p.  461)  has  chosen  Tokay ;  Otrokosci  (p.  180,  apud  Maacon,  ix.  23), 
a  learned  Hungaiian,  has  preferred  Jazberin,  a  place  about  thirty-six  miles  west- 
ward of  Buda  and  the  Danube.* 


•  M.  St.  Martin  considers  the  narrative  of  Priscus — the  only  authority  of  M.  de 
Buat  and  of  Gibbon — too  vngue  to  fix  the  position  of  Attila's  camp.  "  It  is  worthy 
of  remark  that,  in  the  HunK«rian  traditions  collected  byThevrocz,  1.  ii.  c.  17,  pre- 
cisely on  the  left  branch  of  the  Danube  where  Attila's  residence  was  situated,  in 
the  same  parallel  stands  the  present  city  of  Buda,  in  Hungarian,  Buduvur.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  this  city  has  retained  for  a  long  time  among  the  Germans  of 
Hungary  the  name  of  Etzelnburg  or  Ktzela-burg, «.  e.  the  city  of  Attila.  The  dis- 
tance of  Buda  from  the  place  where  Priscus  crossed  the  Danube,  on  his  way  from 
Naissus,  is  equal  to  that  which  he  travei-sed  to  reach  the  residence  of  the  King  of 
the  Huns.  I  see  no  good  reason  for  not  acceding  to  the  relations  of  the  Hunga- 
rian historians."    St.  Martin,  vi.  191. — M. 
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rious  multitude  of  idle  or  industrious  slaves  and  retainers.** 
The  baths,  constructed  by  Onegesius,  were  the  only  edifice  of 
stone;  the  materials  had  been  transported  from  Pannonia; 
and  since  the  adjacent  country  was  destitute  even  of  large 
timber,  it  may  be  presumed  tliat  the  meaner  habitations  of  the 
royal  village  consisted  of  straw,  of  mud,  or  of  canvas.  The 
wooden  houses  of  the  more  illustrious  Huns  were  built  and 
adorned  with  rude  magnificence,  according  to  the  rank,  the 
fortune,  or  the  taste  of  the  proprietors.  They  seem  to  have 
been  distributed  with  some  degree  of  order  and  symmetry ; 
and  each  spot  became  more  honorable  as  it  approached  the 
person  of  the  sovereign.  The  palace  of  Attila,  which  surpass- 
ed all  other  houses  in  his  dominions,  was  built  entirely  of 
wood,  and  covered  an  ample  space  of  ground.  The  outward 
enclosure  was  a  lofty  wall,  or  palisade,  of  smooth  square  tim- 
ber, intersected  with  high  towers,  but  intended  rather  for  orna- 
ment than  defence.  This  wall,  which  seems  to  have  encircled 
the  declivity  of  a  hill,  comprehended  a  great  variety  of  wooden 
edifices,  adapted  to  the  uses  of  royalty.  A  separate  house  was 
assigned  to  each  of  the  numerous  wives  of  Attila,  and,  instead 
of  the  rigid  and  illiberal  confinement  imposed  by  Asiatic  jeal- 
ousy, they  politely  admitted  the  Koman  ambassadors  to  their 
presence,  their  table,  and  even  to  the  freedom  of  an  innocent 
embrace.  "When  Maximin  offered  his  presents  to  Cerca,»  the 
principal  queen,  he  admired  the  singular  architecture  of  her 
mansion,  the  height  of  the  round  columns,  the  size  and  beauty 
of  the  wood,  which  was  curiously  shaped  or  turned,  or  polish- 
ed or  carved ;  and  his  attentive  eye  was  able  to  discover  some 

"  The  royal  village  of  Attila  may  be  compared  to  the  city  of  Karacomm,  the 
residence  of  the  successors  of  Zingis,  which,  though  it  appears  to  have  been  a  more 
stable  habitation,  did  not  eqnal  the  size  or  splendor  of  the  town  and  abbey  of  St  • 
Denys  in  the  13th  century  (see  Rubruquis,  in  the  Histoire  G^ntfi-ale  des  Voyages, 
torn.  vii.  p.  286).  The  camp  of  Aurengzebe,  as  it  is  so  agreeably  described  by 
Bei-nier  (tom.  ii.  p.  217-235),  blended  the  manners  of  Scythia  with  the  magnifi- 
cence and  luxury  of  Hindostan. 


*  The  name  of  this  queen  occors  in  Priscas  in  the  form  of  Creca  (KpUa,  p.  197, 
edit.  Bonn),  and  Rhecan  f  Picav,  p.  207).  She  is  the  Helche,  Hariche,  or  Ileske  of 
the  legends.     See  Grimm,  Die  Dentsche  Heldeiuage,  p.  68, 845.— & 

III.— 35 
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taste  in  the  ornaments,  and  some  regularity  in  the  proportions. 
After  passing  through  the  guards  who  watched  before  the 
gate,  the  ambassadors  were  introduced  into  the  private  apart- 
ment of  Cerca.  The  wife  of  Attila  received  their  visit  sitting, 
or  rather  lying,  on  a  soft  couch ;  the  floor  was  covered  with  a 
carpet ;  the  domestics  formed  a  circle  round  the  queen ;  and 
lier  damsels,  seated  on  the  ground,  were  employed  in  work- 
ing the  variegated  embroidery  which  adorned  the  dress  of  the 
barbaric  warriors.  The  Huns  were  ambitious  of  displaying 
those  riches  which  were  the  fruit  and  evidence  of  their  victo- 
ries ;  the  trappings  of  their  horses,  their  swords,  and  even  their 
^hoes  were  studded  with  gold  and  precious  stones ;  and  their 
tables  were  profusely  spread  with  plates  and  goblets  and  vases 
■of  gold  and  silver,  which  had  been  fashioned  by  the  labor  of 
Grecian  artists.  The  monarch  alone  assumed  the  superior 
pride  of  still  adhering  to  the  simplicity  of  his  Scythian  ances- 
tors.** The  dress  of  Attila,  his  arms,  and  the  furniture  of  his 
horse  were  plain,  without  ornament,  and  of  a  single  color. 
The  royal  table  was  served  in  wooden  cups  and  platters ;  flesh 
-was  his  only  food;  and  the  conqueror  of  the  North  never 
tasted  the  luxury  of  bread. 

When  Attila  first  gave  audience  to  the  Eoman  ambassadors 
on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  his  tent  was  encompassed  with  a 
The  behavior  formidable  guard.  The  monarch  himself  was  seat- 
the^Roman  ®^  ^u  a  woodcn  chair.  His  stern  countenance,  angry 
ambassadors,  gestures,  and  impatient  tone  astonished  the  firmness 
of  Maximin ;  but  Vigilius  had  more  reason  to  tremble,  since 
he  distinctly  understood  the  menace  that  if  Attila  did  not  re- 
spect the  law  of  nations,  he  would  nail  the  deceitful  interpreter 
to  a  cross,  and  leave  his  body  to  the  vultures.  The  barbarian 
condescended,  by  producing  an  accurate  list,  to  expose  the  bold 
falsehood  of  Vigilius,  who  had  affirmed  that  no  more  than  sev- 
enteen deserters  could  be  found.  But  he  arrogantly  declared 
that  he  apprehended  only  the  disgrace  of  contending  with  his 

**  When  the  Moguls  displayed  the  spoils  of  Asia  in  the  diet  of  Toncal,  the  throne 
of  Zingis  was  still  covered  with  the  original  black  felt  carpet  on  which  he  had  been 
seated  when  he  was  raised  to  the  command  of  his  warlike  countrymen.  See  Vie 
de  Gengiscan,  1.  iv.  ch.  9. 
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fugitive  slaves,  since  he  despised  their  impotent  efforts  to  de- 
fend the  provinces  which  Theodosius  had  intrusted  to  their 
arms.  "  For  what  fortress"  (added  Attila),  "  what  city,  in  the 
wide  extent  of  the  Roman  empire,  can  hope  to  exist  secure 
and  impregnable  if  it  is  our  pleasure  that  it  should  be  erased 
from  the  earth  ?"  He  dismissed,  however,  the  interpreter,  who 
returned  to  Constantinople  with  his  peremptory  demand  of 
more  complete  restitution  and  a  more  splendid  embassy.  His 
anger  gradually  subsided,  and  his  domestic  satisfaction  in  a 
marriage  which  he  celebrated  on  the  road  with  the  daughter 
of  Eslam*  might  perhaps  contribute  to  mollify  the  native 
fierceness  of  his  temper.  The  entrance  of  Attila  into  the 
royal  village  was  marked  by  a  very  singular  ceremony.  A 
mimerous  troop  of  women  came  out  to  meet  their  hero  and 
their  king.  They  marched  before  him,  distributed  into  long 
and  regular  files ;  the  intervals  between  the  files  were  filled  by 
white  veils  of  thin  linen,  which  the  women  on  either  side  bore 
aloft  in  their  hands,  and  which  formed  a  canopy  for  a  chorus 
of  young  virgins,  who  chanted  hymns  and  songs  in  the  Scyth- 
ian language.  The  wife  of  his  favorite  Onegesius,  with  a  train 
of  female  attendants,  saluted  Attila  at  the  door  of  her  own 
house,  on  his  way  to  the  palace,  and  offered,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  country,  her  respectful  homage,  by  entreating 
him  to  taste  the  wine  and  meat  which  she  had  prepared  for 
his  reception.  As  soon  as  the  monarch  had  graciously  accept- 
ed her  hospitable  gift,  his  domestics  lifted  a  small  silver  table 
to  a  convenient  height,  as  he  sat  on  horseback ;  and  Attila, 
when  he  had  touched  the  goblet  with  his  lips,  again  saluted 


■  Escnm  —  kv  f  yafiiiv  ^vyarkpa  'EffKdfi  IfiovXero^  trXEhras  fiiv  ixaav  yafieraQf 
ayofuvog  Sk  xai  ravrriv  xard.  vofiov  rlv  Yxv9ik6v  [Priscus,  p.  183,  edit.  Bonn]. 
Was  this  his  own  daughter,  or  the  daughter  of  a  person  named  Escam  ?  (Gibbon 
hns  written  incorrectly  Eslain,  an  unknown  name.  The  oflScer  of  Attiln,  cnlled 
Eslas,  is  spelled  'HerXac).  In  either  case  the  constrnetion  is  imperfect :  a  good 
Greek  writer  would  have  introduced  an  article  to  determine  the  sense,  eiilier  r^v 
avTov  BvyoLTspa,  or  ttjv  tov  'Eaxafi  ^yartpa.  Nor  is  it  quite  clear  whether  Sc^'thian 
usage  is  adduced  to  excuse  the  polygamy,  or  a  marriage  which  would  be  consider- 
ed incestuous  in  other  countries.  *  The  Latin  version  has  carefully  preserved  the 
ambiguity,  **  filiam  Escam  uxorem."  I  am  not  inclined  to  construe  it  *'his  own 
daughter,"  though  I  have  too  little  confidence  in  the  uniformity  of  the  grammati- 
cal idioms  of  the  Byzantines  (though  Priscus  is  one  of  the  best)  to  express  my* 
self  without  hesitation. — M. 
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the  wife  of  Onegesius,  and  continued  his  march.  During  his 
residence  at  the  seat  of  empire  his  hours  were  not  wasted  in 
the  recluse  idleness  of  a  seraglio ;  and  the  King  of  the  Huns 
could  maintain  his  superior  dignity  without  concealing  his 
person  from  the  public  view.  He  frequently  assembled  his 
council,  and  gave  audience  to  the  ambassadors  of  the  nations ; 
and  his  people  might  appeal  to  the  supreme  tribunal,  which 
he  held  at  stated  times,  and,  according  to  the  Eastern  custom, 
before  the  principal  gate  of  his  wooden  palace.  The  Komans, 
both  of  the  East  and  of  the  West,  were  twice  invited  to  the 
banquets  where  Attila  feasted  with  the  princes  and  nobles  of 
The  royal  Scythia.  Maxituin  and  his  colleagues  were  stopped 
feiuiL  Qjj  ^]^Q  threshold,  till  they  had  made  a  devout  liba- 

tion to  the  health  and  prosperity  of  the  King  of  the  Huns ; 
and  were  conducted,  after  this  ceremony,  to  their  respective 
seats  in  a  spacious  hall.  The  royal  table  and  couch,  covered 
with  carpets  and  fine  linen,  were  raised  by  several  steps  in  the 
midst  of  the  hall ;  and  a  son,  an  uncle,  or  perhaps  a  favorite 
king,  was  admitted  to  share  the  simple  and  homely  repast  of 
Attila.  Two  lines  of  small  tables,  each  of  which  contained 
three  or  four  guests,  were  ranged  in  order  on  either  hand ;  the 
right  was  esteemed  the  most  honorable,  but  the  Romans  in- 
genuously confess  that  they  were  placed  on  the  left,  and  that 
Beric,  an  unknown  chieftain,  most  probably  of  the  Gothic  race, 
preceded  the  representatives  of  Theodosius  and  Valentinian. 
The  barbarian  monarch  received  from  his  cupbearer  a  goblet 
filled  with  wine,  and  courteously  drank  to  the  health  of  the 
most  distinguished  guest,  who  rose  from  his  seat  and  express- 
ed in  the  same  manner  his  loyal  and  respectful  vows.  This 
ceremony  was  successively  performed  for  all,  or  at  least  for 
the  illustrious  persons  of  the  assembly;  and  a  considerable 
time  must  have  been  consumed,  since  it  was  thrice  repeated 
as  each  course  or  service  was  placed  on  the  table.  But  the 
wine  still  remained  after  the  meat  had  been  removed ;  and  the 
Huns  continued  to  indulge  their  intemperance  long  after  the 
sober  and  decent  ambassadors  of  the  two  empires  had  with- 
drawn themselves  from  the  nocturnal  banquet.  Yet  before 
they  retired,  they  enjoyed  a  singular  opportunity  of  observing 
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the  manners  of  the  nation  in  their  convivial  amusements. 
Two  Scythians  stood  before  the  conch  of  Attila,  and  recited 
the  verses  which  they  had  composed  to  celebrate  his  valor  and 
his  victories.  A  profound  silence  prevailed  in  the  hall,  and 
the  attention  of  the  guests  was  captivated  by  the  vocal  har- 
mony which  revived  and  perpetuated  the  memory  of  their 
own  exploits.  A  martial  ardor  flashed  from  the  eyes  of  the 
warriors,  who  were  impatient  for  battle ;  and  the  tears  of  the 
old  men  expressed  their  generous  despair  that  they  could  no 
longer  partake  the  danger  and  glory  of  the  field."  This  en- 
tertainment, which  might  be  considered  as  a  school  of  military 
virtue,  was  succeeded  by  a  farce  that  debased  the  dignity  of 
human  nature.  A  Moorish  and  a  Sqythian  buffoon*  succes- 
sively excited  the  mirth  of  the  rude  spectators  by  their  de- 
formed figure,  ridiculous  dress,  antic  gestures,  absurd  speech- 
es, and  the  strange  unintelligible  confusion  of  the  Latin,  the 
Gothic,  and  the  Hunnic  languages ;  and  the  hall  resounded 
with  loud  and  licentious  peals  of  laughter.  In  the  midst  of 
this  intemperate  riot,  Attila  alone,  without  a  change  of  coun- 
tenance, maintained  his  steadfast  and  infiexible  gravity,  which 
was  never  relaxed,  except  on  the  entrance  of  Irnac,  the  young- 
est of  his  sons.  He  embraced  the  boy  with  a  smile  of  paternal 
tenderness,  gently  pinched  him  by  the  cheek,  and  betrayed  a 
partial  affection,  which  was  justified  by  the  assurance  of  his 
prophets  that  Irnac  would  be  the  future  support  of  his  family 
and  empire.  Two  days  afterwards  the  ambassadors  received 
a  second  invitation  ;  and  they  had  reason  to  praise  the  polite- 
ness as  well  as  the  hospitality  of  Attila.  The  King  of  the 
Huns  held  a  long  and  familiar  conversation  with  Maximin ; 
but  his  civility  was  interrupted  by  rude  expressions  and 
haughty  reproaches ;  and  he  was  provoked,  by  a  motive  of  in- 

^  If  we  may  believe  Platarch  (in  Demetrio,  torn.  v.  [c.  19]  p.  24),  it  was  the  cus- 
tom of  the  Scythians,  when  they  indulged  in  the  pleasores  of  the  table,  to  awaken 
their  languid  coarage  by  the  martial  harmony  of  twanging  their  bow-strings. 

^  The  Moorish  bnffbon  was  called  Zercon  ;  and,  as  we  learn  from  Priscos,  in  a 
]>AS8age  preserved  by  Suidas  (s.  v.  Z/prcnv),  that  this  buffoon  was  a  dwarf,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  Priscns  mistook  the  German  word  Zwerg  (a  dwarf)  for  a  proper 
name. — S. 
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terest,  to  support  with  unbecoming  zeal  the  private  claims  of 
his  secretary  Constantius.  "  The  emperor"  (said  Attila)  '*  has 
long  promised  him  a  rich  wife :  Constantius  must  not  be  dis- 
appointed ;  nor  should  a  Koman  emperor  deserve  the  name  of 
liar."  On  the  third  day  the  ambassadors  were  dismissed  ;  the 
freedom  of  several  captives  was  granted,  for  a  moderate  ran- 
som, to  their  pressing  entreaties;  and,  besides  the  royal  pres- 
ents, they  were  permitted  to  accept  from  each  of  the  Scythian 
nobles  the  honorable  and  useful  gift  of  a  horse.  Maximin  re- 
turned by  the  same  road  to  Constantinople ;  and  though  he 
was  involved  in  an  accidental  dispute  with  Bene,  the  new  am- 
bassador of  Attila,  he  flattered  himself  tliat  he  had  contributed, 
by  the  laborious  journey,  to  confirm  the  peace  and  alliance  of 
the  two  nations." 

But  the  Koman  ambassador  was  ignorant  of  the  treacherous 
design  which  had  been  concealed  under  the  mask  of  the  pub- 
conspirftcy  of  1^^  faith.  The  surprise  and  satisfaction  of  Edecon, 
iBain8t"the*  whcu  lic  Contemplated  the  splendor  of  Constantino- 
liTeof  Auiia.  p|g^  j^^j  eucouraged  the  interpreter  Vigilius  to  pro- 
cure for  him  a  secret  interview  with  the  eunuch  Chrysaphius,** 
who  governed  the  emperor  and  the  empire.  After  some  pre- 
vious conversation,  and  a  mutual  oath  of  secrecy,  the  eunuch, 
who  had  not,  from  his  own  feelings  or  experience,  imbibed 
any  exalted  notions  of  ministerial  virtue,  ventured  to  propose 
the  death  of  Attila,  as  an  important  service,  by  which  Edecon 
might  deserve  a  liberal  share  of  the  wealth  and  luxury  which 
he  admired.     The  ambassador  of  the  Huns  listened  to  the 


*^  'J'he  cunous  narrative  of  this  embassy,  which  required  few  observations,  and 
was  not  susceptible  of  any  collateral  evidence,  may  be  found  in  Friscas,  p.  49-70 
[edit.  Paris ;  p.  170-209,  edit.  Bonn].  Bat  I  have  not  confined  myself  to  the  same 
order ;  and  I  had  previously  extracted  the  histoncal  circumstances,  which  were 
less  intimately  connected  with  the  journey  and  business  of  the  Roman  ambassa- 
dors. 

**  M.  de  Tillemont  has  very  properly  given  the  succession  of  chamberlains  who 
reigned  in  the  name  of  Theodosius.  Chrysaphius  was  the  last,  and,  according  to 
the  unanimous  evidence  of  history,  the  worst  of  these  favorites  (see  Hist,  des  £m- 
pereurs,  tom.  vi.  p.  117-119  ;  M^m.  Eccles.  tom.  xv.  p.  438).  His  partiality  for 
his  god&ther,  the  heresiarch  Eutyches,  engaged  him  to  persecute  the  orthodox 
party. 
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tempting  offer ;  and  professed,  with  apparent  zeal,  his  ability 
as  well  as  readiness  to  execute  the  bloody  deed.  The  design 
was  communicated  to  the  master  of  the  offices,  and  the  devout 
Theodosius  consented  to  the  assassination  of  his  invincible  en- 
emy. But  this  perfidious  conspiracy  was  defeated  by  the  dis- 
simulation or  the  repentance  of  Edecon ;  and  though  he  might 
exaggerate  his  inward  abhorrence  for  the  treason  which  he 
seemed  to  approve,  he  dexterously  assumed  the  merit  of  an 
early  and  voluntary  confession.  If  we  tvow  review  the  em- 
bassy of  Maximin  and  the  behavior  of  Attila,  we  must  applaud 
the  barbarian,  who  respected  the  laws  of  hospitality  and  gen- 
erously entertained  and  dismissed  the  minister  of  a  prince  who 
had  conspired  against  his  life.  But  the  rashness  of  Vigilius 
will  appear  still  more  extraordinary,  since  he  returned,  con- 
scious of  his  guilt  and  danger,  to  the  royal  camp,  accompanied 
by  his  son,  and  carrying  with  him  a  weighty  purse  of  gold, 
which  the  favorite  eunuch  had  furnished,  to  satisfy  the  de- 
mands of  Edecon  and  to  corrupt  the  fidelity  of  the  guards. 
The  interpreter  was  instantly  seized  and  dragged  before  the 
tribunal  of  Attila,  where  he  asserted  his  innocence  with  spe- 
cious firmness,  till  the  threat  of  inflicting  instant  death  on  his 
son  extorted  from  him  a  sincere  discovery  of  the  criminal 
transaction.  Under  the  name  of  ransom,  or  confiscation,  the 
rapacious  King  of  the  Huns  accepted  two  hundred  pounds  of 
gold  for  the  life  of  a  traitor  whom  he  disdained  to  punish. 
He  pointed  his  just  indignation  against  a  nobler  object.  His 
He  repri-  ambassadors,  Eslaw  and  Orestes,  were  immediately 
JSrgivesthe  despatched  to  Constantinople  with  a  peremptory 
emperor.  instruction  which  it  was  much  safer  for  them  to 
execute  than  to  disobey.  They  boldly  entered  the  imperial 
presence  with  the  fatal  purse  hanging  down  from  the  neck  of 
Orestes,  who  interrogated  the  eunuch  Chrysaphius,  as  he  stood 
beside  the  throne,  whether  he  recognized  the  evidence  of  his 
guilt.  But  the  office  of  reproof  was  reserved  for  the  superior 
dignity  of  his  colleague  Eslaw,  who  gravely  addressed  the  Em- 
peror of  the  East  in  the  following  words  :  ''  Theodosius  is  the 
son  of  an  illustrious  and  respectable  parent ;  Attila  likewise 
is  descended  from  a  noble  race ;  and  he  has  supported  by  his 
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actions  the  dignity  which  he  inherited  from  his  father  Mund- 
zuk.  But  Theodosius  has  forfeited  his  paternal  honors,  and, 
by  consenting  to  pay  tribute,  has  degraded  himself  to  the  con- 
dition of  a  slave.  It  is  therefore  just  that  he  should  rever- 
ence the  man  whom  fortune  and  merit  have  placed  above  him, 
instead  of  attempting,  like  a  wicked  slave,  clandestinely  to  con- 
spire against  his  master."  The  son  of  Arcadius,  who  was  ac- 
customed only  to  the  voice  of  flattery,  heard  with  astonishment 
the  severe  language  of  truth  :  he  blushed  and  trembled  ;  nor 
did  he  presume  directly  to  refuse  the  head  of  Chrysaphius, 
which  Eslaw  and  Orestes  were  instructed  to  demand.  A  sol- 
emn embassy,  armed  with  full  powers  and  magnificent  gifts, 
was  hastily  sent  to  deprecate  the  wrath  of  Attila ;  and  his 
pride  was  gratified  by  the  choice  of  Nomius  and  Anatolius,  two 
ministers  of  consular  or  patrician  rank,  of  whom  the  one  was 
great  treasurer,  and  the  other  was  master-general  of  the  armies 
of  the  East.  He  condescended  to  meet  these  ambassadors  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Drenco  ;  and  though  he  at  first  aflEected 
a  stern  and  haughty  demeanor,  his  anger  was  insensibly  mol- 
lified by  their  eloquence  and  liberality.  He  condescended  to 
pardon  the  emperor,  the  eunuch,  and  the  interpreter ;  bound 
himself  by  an  oath  to  observe  the  conditions  of  peace;  re- 
leased a  great  number  of  captives ;  abandoned  the  fugitives 
and  deserters  to  their  fate ;  and  resigned  a  large  territory,  to 
the  south  of  the  Danube,  which  he  had  already  exhausted  of 
its  wealth  and  inhabitants.  But  this  treaty  was  purchased  at 
an  expense  which  might  have  supported  a  vigorous  and  suc- 
cessful war ;  and  the  subjects  of  Theodosius  were  compelled 
to  redeem  the  safety  of  a  worthless  favorite  by  oppressive 
taxes  which  they  would  more  cheerfully  have  paid  for  his 
destruction." 

The  Emperor  Theodosius  did  not  long  survive  the  most  hu- 

*•  Tliis  secret  conspimcy,  and  it8  important  conRcquences,  may  be  traced  in  the 
fragraente  of  Priscus,  p.  37,  38,  39,  54,  70,  71,  72  [p.  146-150,  180,  210-214,  edit. 
Bonn].  The  chronology  of  that  historian  is  not  fixed  by  any  precise  date ;  but 
the  series  of  negotiations  between  Attila  and  the  Eastei*n  em))ire  mast  be  inclnded 
within  the  three  or  four  years  which  are  terminated,  a.d.  450,  by  the  death  of 
Theodosius. 
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miliating  circumstance  of  an  inglorious  life.  As  he  was  rid- 
ing or  hunting  in  the  neighborhood  of  Constanti- 
the  younger  nople,  he  was  thpowu  from  his  horse  into  the  river 
A.U.450,  Lycus:  the  spine  of  the  back  was  injured  by  the 
°^  '  fall ;  and  he  expired  some  days  afterwards,  in  the 
fiftieth  year  of  his  age  and  the  forty-third  of  his  reign.**  His 
sister  Pulcheria,  whose  authority  had  been  controlled  both  in 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  aflfairs  by  the  pernicious  influence  of  the 
eunuchs,  was  unanimously  proclaimed  empress  of  the  East ; 
and  the  Romans,  for  the  first  time,  submitted  to  a  female 
reign.  No  sooner  had  Pulcheria  ascended  the  throne  than  she 
indulged  her  own  and  the  public  resentment  by  an  act  of  pop- 
ular justice.  Without  any  legal  trial,  the  eunuch  Chrysaphius 
was  executed  before  the  gates  of  the  city ;  and  the  immense 
riches  which  had  been  accumulated  by  the  rapacious  favorite 
served  only  to  hasten  and  to  justify  his  punishment."  Amidst 
the  general  acclamations  of  the  clergy  and  people,  the  empress 
did  not  forget  the  prejudice  and  disadvantage  to  which  her 
sex  was  exposed ;  and  she  wisely  resolved  to  prevent  their 
murmurs  by  the  choice  of  a  colleague  who  would  always  re- 
spect the  superior  rank  and  virgin  chastity  of  his  wife.  She 
and  la  MO  g*^®  ^^^  hand  to  Marciau,  a  senator,  about  sixty 
Marciaill^  ycars  of  age ;  and  the  nominal  husband  of  Pulche- 
Aognst  25.  j.jjj  ^j^g  golemnly  invested  with  the  imperial  purple. 
The  zeal  which  he  displayed  for  the  orthodox  creed,  as  it  was 
established  by  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  would  alone  have  in- 
spired the  grateful  eloquence  of  the  Catholics.  But  the  be- 
havior of  Marcian  in  a  private  life,  and  afterwards  on  the 
throne,  may  support  a  more  rational  belief  that  he  was  quali- 

"^  Theodoras  the  Reader  (nee  Vales.  Hist.  Eccles.  torn.  iii.  p.  563}  and  the  Pas- 
chal Chronicle  mention  the  fall  without  specifving  the  injury ;  but  the  conse- 
quence was  so  likely  to  happen,  and  so  unlikely  to  be  invented,  that  we  may  safely 
give  credit  to  Nicephonis  Calllstus,  a  Greek  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

*'**Pulcherife  nut  a"  (says  Count  Marcellinus)  **suft  cum  avaritiii  interemptus 
est."  She  abandoned  the  eunuch  to  the  pious  ravenge  of  a  son  whose  father  had 
suffered  at  his  instigation.* 


*  Might  not  the  execution  of  Chrysaphius  have  been  a  sacrifice  to  avert  the 
anger  of  Attila,  whose  assassination  the  eunuch  had  attempted  to  contrive  ?— M. 
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fied  to  restore  and  invigorate  an  empire  which  had  been  almost 
dissolved  by  the  successive  weakness  of  two  hereditary  mon- 
archs.  He  was  born  in  Thrace,  and  educated  to  the  profession 
of  arms ;  but  Marcian's  youth  had  been  severely  exercised  by 
poverty  and  misfortune,  since  his  only  resource,  when  he  first 
arrived  at  Constantinople,  consisted  in  two  hundred  pieces  of 
gold  which  he  had  borrowed  of  a  friend.  He  passed  nineteen 
years  in  the  domestic  and  military  service  of  Aspar,  and  his 
son  Ardaburius ;  followed  those  powerful  generals  to  tlie  Per- 
sian and  African  wars ;  and  obtained,  by  their  influence,  the 
honorable  rank  of  tribune  and  senator.  His  mild  disposition 
and  useful  talents,  without  alarming  the  jealousy,  recommend- 
ed Marcian  to  the  esteem  and  favor,  of  his  patrons.  He  had 
seen,  perhaps  he  had  felt,  the  abuses  of  a  venal  and  oppressive 
administration  ;  and  his  own  example  gave  weight  and  energy 
to  the  laws  which  he  promulgated  for  the  reformation  of  man- 
ners." 

"  Procopiiis  de  Bell.  Vandal  1.  i.  c.  4  [torn.  i.  p.  326  seq.  edit.  Bonn] ;  Eva- 
grius,  1.  ii.  c.  1 ;  Theophanes,  p.  90, 91  [edit.  Paris ;  torn.  i.  p.  161-164,  edit.  Bonn] ; 
Novell,  ad  calcem  Cod.  Theod.  torn.  vi.  p.  30.  Tl)e  praises  which  St.  Leo  and 
the  Catholics  have  bestowed  on  Marcian  are  diligently  transcribed  by  Baronius,  as 
an  encouragement  for  future  princes. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

Inragion  of  Gaul  by  Attila.— He  is  Repulsed  by  Aetius  and  the  Visigoths.— A  ttila 
Invades  and  Evacuates  Italy. — ^The  Deaths  of  Atiila,  Aetius,  and  Valentiuian 
the  Third. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Marcian  that  war  should  be  avoided 
as  long  as  it  is  possible  to  preserve  a  secure  and  honorable 
Atttia  threat-  peac^ ;  but  it  was  likewise  his  opinion  that  peace 
p?^aSd™"  cannot  be  honorable  or  secure  if  the  sovereign  be- 
K^Sde^aiui.  ^"^ys  a  pusillanimous  aversion  to  war.  This  tem- 
A.i>.  4fio.  perate  courage  dictated  his  reply  to  the  demands  of 
Attila,  who  insolently  pressed  the  payment  of  the  annual  trib- 
ute. The  emperor  signified  to  the  barbarians  that  they  must 
no  longer  insult  the  majesty  of  Rome  by  the  mention  of  a 
tribute ;  that  he  was  disposed  to  reward,  with  becoming  lib- 
erality, the  faithful  friendship  of  his  allies ;  but  that  if  they 
presumed  to  violate  the  public  peace,  they  should  feel  that  he 
possessed  troops  and  arms  and  resolution  to  repel  their  at- 
tacks. The  same  language,  even  in  the  camp  of  the  Huns, 
was  used  by  his  ambassador  Apollonius,  whose  bold  refusal  to 
deliver  the  presents  till  he  had  been  admitted  to  a  personal  in- 
terview displayed  a  sense  of  dignity  and  a  contempt  of  danger 
which  Attila  was  not  prepared  to  expect  from  the  degenerate 
Romans.*  He  threatened  to  chastise  the  rash  successor  of 
Theodosius ;  but  he  hesitated  whether  he  should  first  direct 
his  invincible  arms  against  the  Eastern  or  the  Western  empire. 
While  mankind  awaited  his  decision  with  awful  suspense,  he 
sent  an  equal  defiance  to  the  courts  of  Ravenna  and  Constan- 
tinople ;  and  his  ministers  saluted  the  two  emperors  with  the 
same  haughty  declaration  —  "Attila,  my  lord,  and  thy  lord, 
commands  thee  to  provide  a  palace  for  his  immediate  recep- 

'  See  PriscDS,  p.  89,  72  [p.  218,  214,  edit.  Bonn]. 
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tion."'  Eut  as  the  barbarian  despised,  or  affected  to  despise, 
the  Romans  of  the  East,  whom  he  had  so  often  vanqaished, 
he  soon  declared  his  resolution  of  suspending  the  easy  con- 
quest till  he  had  achieved  a  more  glorious  and  important  en- 
terprise. In  the  memorable  invasions  of  Gaul  and  Italy,  the 
Huns  were  naturally  attracted  by  the  wealth  and  fertility  of 
those  provinces ;  but  the  particular  motives  and  provocations 
of  Attila  can  only  be  explained  by  the  state  of  the  Western 
empire  under  the  reign  of  Valentinian,  or,  to  speak  more  cor- 
rectly, under  the  administration  of  Aetius/ 

After  the  death  of  his  rival  Boniface,  Aetius  had  prudently 
retired  to  the  tents  of  the  Huns ;  and  he  was  indebted  to  their 
alliance  for  his  safety  and  his  restoration.  Instead 
and  admfnto-  of  the  suppliaut  language  of  a  guilty  exile,  he  solic- 
A?tias.**  ited  his  pardon  at  the  head  of  sixty  thousand  bar- 
^^  barians ;  and  the  Empress  Placidia  confessed,  by  a 

feeble  resistance,  that  the  condescension  which  might  have 
been  ascribed  to  clemency  was  the  effect  of  weakness  or  fear. 
She  delivered  herself,  her  son  Valentinian,  and  the  Western 
empire  into  the  hands  of  an  insolent  subject;  nor  could  Pla- 
cidia protect  the  son-in-law  of  Boniface,  the  virtuous  and  faith- 
ful Sebastian,*  from  the  implacable  pereecution  which  urged 
him  from  one  kingdom  to  another,  till  he  miserably  perish- 
ed in  the  service  of  the  Vandals.  The  fortunate  Aetius,  who 
was  immediately  promoted  to  the  rank  of  patrician  and  thrice 

•  The  Alexandri«n  or  Paschal  Chronicle,  which  introduces  this  haughty  mes- 
sage during  the  lifetime  of  Theodosius,  may  have  anticipated  the  date ;  bat  the 
dull  annalist  was  incapable  of  inventing  the  original  and  genuine  style  of  Attila. 

'  The  second  book  of  the  Histoire  Critique  de  l*l£tablis8ement  de  la  Monarchie 
Fran9oise,  torn.  i.  p.  189-424,  throws  great  light  on  the  state  of  Gaul  when  it  was 
invaded  by  Attila ;  but  the  ingenious  author,  the  Abbe  Dubos,  too  often  bewilders 
himself  in  system  and  conjecture. 

*  Victor  Vitensis  (de  Persecut.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  6,  p.  8,  edit.  Kuinart)  calls  him 
''acer  consilio  et  strenuus  in  bello:"  but  his  courage,  when  he  became  unfoitu- 
nate,  was  censured  as  desperate  rashness ;  and  Sebastian  deserved,  or  obtained, 
the  epithet  of  prcsceps  (Sidon.  Apollinar.  Cai-men  ix.  281).  His  adventures  at 
Constiintinople,  in  Sicily,  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Africa  are  faintly  marked  in  the  Chron- 
icles of  Marcellinus  and  Idatius.  In  his  distress  he  was  always  followed  by  a  nu- 
merous train,  since  he  could  ravage  the  Hellespont  and  Propontis  and  seize  the 
city  of  Barcelona. 
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invested  with  the  honors  of  the  consulship,  assumed,  with  the 
title  of  master  of  the  cavalry  and  infantry,  the  whole  military 
power  of  the  State ;  and  he  is  sometimes  styled  by  contempo- 
rary writers  the  duke,  or  general,  of  the  Komans  of  the  West. 
His  prudence  rather  than  his  virtue  engaged  him  to  leave  the 
grandson  of  Theodosius  in  the  possession  of  the  purple ;  and 
Valentinian  was  permitted  to  enjoy  the  peace  and  luxury  of 
Italy,  while  the  patrician  appeared  in  the  glorious  light  of  a 
hero  and  a  patriot,  who  supported  near  twenty  yeara  the  ruins 
of  the  Western  empire.  The  Gothic  historian  ingenuously 
confesses  that  Aetius  was  born  for  the  salvation  of  the  Roman 
republic ;'  and  the  following  portrait,  though  it  is  drawn  in 
the  fairest  colors,  must  be  allowed  to  contain  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  truth  than  of  flattery.*  "His  mother  was  a 
wealthy  and  noble  Italian,  and  his  father  Gandentius,  who  held 
a  distinguished  rank  in  the  province  of  Scythia,  gradually  rose 
from  the  station  of  a  military  domestic  to  the  dignity  of  mas- 
ter of  the  cavalry.  Their  son,  who  was  enrolled  almost  in  his 
infancy  in  the  guards,  was  given  as  a  hostage,  first  to  Alaric, 

*  Reipublicse  RomiinaB  singnlariter  natos,  qui  superbiam  Suevoram,  Francornm- 
que  barbariem  immensis  csedibus  servire  Imperio  Komano  coegisset. — Jornandes 
de  Rebus  Geticis,  c.  34,  p.  660. 


*  Some  valnnble  fragments  of  a  poetical  paneg}'ric  on  Aetius  by  Merobnudes,  a 
Spaniard,  have  been  recovered  from  a  palimpsest  M8.  by  the  sagacity  and  industry 
of  Niebnhr.  They  have  been  reprinted  in  the  new  edition  of  the  Byzantine  His- 
torians. The  poet  speaks  in  glowing  teims  of  the  long  ("annosa")  pence  enjoyed 
under  the  administration  of  Aetius.  The  verses  are  very  spirited.  The  poet  was 
rewarded  by  a  statue  publicly  dedicated  to  his  honor  in  Rome. 

Danavii  cum  pace  red  it,  Tanaimqne  furore 
Exait,  et  nigro  candentes  sethere  terras 
Marte  suo  caruisse  jubet    Dedit  otia  ferro 
Caucasus,  et  sievi  condemns  nt  prcslia  reges. 
Addidit  hibenii  famulnntia  fcBdera  Khenus 
Orbis . .  . 

Lustrat  Aremoricoa  jam  mitior  incola  saltus ; 
Perdidit  et  mores  tellus,  adsnetaque  ssbvo 
Crimine  qusesiias  silvis  celare  rapinas, 
Discit  inexpertis  Cererem  committere  campis: 
Csesareoqne  diu  manns  obluctata  labori 
Sostinet  acceptas  nostro  sub  consule  leges ; 
£t  quamvis  Geticis  sulcum  confundat  aratris, 
Barbara  vicinas  refugit  consortia  gentis. 

Merobandes,  Panegyr.  p.  11. — M. 
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and  afterwards  to  the  Huns;*  and  he  successively  obtained 
the  civil  and  military  honors  of  the  palace,  for  which  he  was 
equally  qualified  by  superior  merit.  The  graceful  figure  of 
Aetius  was  not  above  the  middle  stature ;  but  his  manly  limbs 
were  admirably  formed  for  strength,  beauty,  and  agility ;  and 
he  excelled  in  the  martial  exercises  of  managing  a  horse,  draw- 
ing the  bow,  and  darting  the  javelin.  He  could  patiently  en- 
dure the  want  of  food  or  of  sleep ;  and  his  mind  and  body 
were  alike  capable  of  the  most  laborious  efforts.  He  possessed 
the  genuine  courage  that  can  despise  not  only  dangers,  but  in- 
juries ;  and  it  was  impossible  either  to  corrupt,  or  deceive,  or 
intimidate  the  firm  integrity  of  his  soul."*  The  barbarians 
who  had  seated  themselves  in  the  Western  provinces  were  in- 
sensibly taught  to  respect  the  faith  and  valor  of  the  patrician 
Aetius.  He  soothed  their  passions,  consulted  their  prejudices, 
balanced  their  interests,  and  checked  their  ambition.^  A  sea- 
sonable treaty  which  he  concluded  with  Genseric  protected 
Italy  from  the  depredations  of  the  Vandals ;  the  independent 

•  This  portrait  is  drawn  by  Benatus  Profiitnrus  Frigeridus,  a  contemporary  his- 
torian, known  only  by  some  extracts  which  are  preserved  by  Gregory  of  Tours  (L 
ii.  c.  8,  in  torn.  ii.  p.  163).  It  was  probably  the  duty,  or  at  least  the  interest,  of 
Benatus  to  magnify  the  virtues  of  Aetius ;  but  he  would  have  shown  more  deX' 
terity  if  he  had  not  insisted  on  his  patient,/or>(7tt^'»^  disposition. 

— cum  Scythicis  succumberet  ensibus  orbis, 
Tela  que  Taipeias  premerent  Arctoa  secures, 
Hostilem  fregii  rabiem,  pignusque  snperbi 
Foederis  et  mundi  pretium  fuit.     Hiuc  modo  voti 
Kata  fides,  validis  quod  dux  premat  impiger  arniis 
Edomuit  quos  pace  puer,  bellumque  repressit, 
Ignarus  quid  bella  forent.     Stupuere  feroces 
In  tenero  jam  membra  Get«e.     Rex  ipse,  verendam 
Miratus  pueri  decus  et  prodentia  fatum 
Lnmina,  primsevns  dederat  gestare  faretras, 
Laudabatqne  man  us  librantem  et  tela  gerentem 
Oblitus  quod  noster  erat.     Pro  nescia  regis 
Corda,  feris  quanto  populis  discrimine  constet 
Quod  Latium  docet  arma  ducem ! 

Merobaudes,  p.  15. — M. 
Insessor  Libyes,  qua m vis,  fatalibus  armis 
Ausus  Elisfei  solium  resciiidere  regni, 
Milibns  Arctois  Tyrias  compleverat  arces. 
Nunc  hostem  exutus  pactis  proprioribus  arsit 
Romanam  vincii-e  fidem,  Latiosque  parentes 
Adnumerare  sibi,  sociamque  intexere  prolem. 

Merobaades,  p.  12. — M. 
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Britons  implored  and  acknowledged  his  salntarj  aid ;  the  im- 
perial authority  was  restored  and  maintained  in  Gaul  and 
Spain ;  and  he  compelled  the  Franks  and  the  Suevi,  whom  he 
had  vanquished  in  the  field,  to  become  the  useful  confederates 
of  the  republic. 

From  a  principle  of  interest  as  well  as  gratitude,  Aetius  as- 
siduously cultivated  the  alliance  of  the  Huns.  While  he  re- 
Hi8  connec-  sidod  in  their  tents  as  a  hostage  or  an  exile,  he  had 
iimia'tiuV^*  familiarly  conversed  with  Attila  himself,  the  neph- 
Aiaui.  g^  ^j  jjjg  benefactor ;  and  the  two  famous  antago- 

nists appear  to  have  been  connected  by  a  personal  and  mili- 
tary friendship,  which  they  afterwards  confirmed  by  mutual 
gifts,  frequent  embassies,  and  the  education  of  Carpilio,  the 
son  of  Aetius,  in  the  camp  of  Attila.  By  the  specious  profes- 
sions of  gratitude  and  voluntary  attachment,  the  patrician 
might  disguise  his  apprehensions  of  the  Scythian  conqueror, 
who  pressed  the  two  empires  with  his  innumerable  armies. 
His  demands  were  obeyed  or  eluded.  When  he  claimed  the 
spoils  of  a  vanquished  city,  some  vases  of  gold,  which  had 
been  fraudulently  embezzled,  the  civil  and  military  governors 
of  Noricum  were  immediately  despatched  to  satisfy  his  com- 
plaints;* and  it  is  evident,  from  their  convereation  with  Max- 
imin  and  Priscus  in  the  royal  village,  that  the  valor  and  pru- 
dence of  Aetius  had  not  saved  the  Western  Romans  from  the 
common  ignominy  of  tribute.  Yet  his  dexterous  policy  pro- 
longed the  advantages  of  a  salutary  peace;  and  a  numerous 
army  of  Huns  and  Alani,  whom  he  had  attached  to  his  person, 
was  employed  in  the  defence  of  Gaul.  Two  colonies  of  these 
barbarians  were  judiciously  fixed  in  the  territories  of  Valence 
and  Orleans ;'  and  their  active  cavalry  secured  the  important 

^  The  embassy  consisted  of  Count  Romulus,  of  Promoius,  Pt*esident  of  Nori- 
cnm ;  and  of  Romanus,  the  military  duke.  They  were  accompanied  by  Tatullus, 
an  illustrious  citizen  of  Petovio,  in  the  Sflme  province,  and  father  of  Orestes,  who 
had  married  the  daughter  of  Count  Romulus.  See  Priscus,  p.  57,  65  [p.  185,  108, 
edit.  Roim].  Cassiodorns  (Variar.  i.  4)  mentions  another  embassy  which  was  ex- 
ecuted by  his  father  and  Cnrpilio,  the  son  of  Aetius;  and,  as  Attila  was  no  more, 
he  could  safely  bonst  of  their  mnnly,  intrepid  behavior  in  his  presence. 

•  Deserta  ValentinaB  urbis  rura  Alanis  partienda  traduntur. — Prosper.  Tyroiiis 
Chron.  in  Historiens  de  France,  torn.  i.  p.  639.     A  few  lines  afterwards,  Prosper 
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passages  of  the  Khone  and  of  the  Loire.  These  savage  allies 
were  not  indeed  less  formidable  to  the  subjects  than  to  the 
enemies  of  Rome.  Their  original  settlement  was  enforced 
with  the  licentious  violence  of  conquest;  and  the  province 
through  which  they  marched  was  exposed  to  all  the  calamities 
of  a  hostile  invasion.*  Strangers  to  the  emperor  or  the  re- 
public, the  Alani  of  Gaul  were  devoted  to  the  ambition  of  Ae- 
tius ;  and  though  he  might  suspect  that,  in  a  contest  with  At- 
tila  himself,  they  would  revolt  to  the  standard  of  their  national 
king,  the  patrician  labored  to  restrain,  rather  than  to  excite, 
their  zeal  and  resentment  against  the  Goths,  the  Burgundians, 
and  the  Franks. 

The  kingdom  established  by  the  Visigoths  in  the  southern 
provinces  of  Gaul  had  gradually  acquired  strength  and  matn- 
The  vw-  ^^^y  J  ft^d  the  conduct  of  those  ambitious  barbarians, 
nndeVthf"^^  either  in  peace  or  war,  engaged  the  perpetual  vigi- 
odSic?^'^^^"  lance  of  Aetius.  After  the  death  of  Wallia,  the 
A.D.  419-451.  Q-othic  sceptre  devolved  to  Theodoric,  the  son  of 
the  great  Alaric;"  and  his  prosperous  reign  of  more  than 

observes  that  lands  in  the  ulterior  Gaul  were  assigned  to  the  Alani.  Without  ad- 
mitting the  correction  of  Dubos*  (torn.  i.  p.  300),  the  reasonable  sapposition  of 
two  colonies  or  garrisons  of  Alani  will  confirm  his  argnments  and  remove  his  ob- 
jections. 

•  See  Prosper  Tyro,  p.  689.  Sidonins  (Paneg}T.  Avit.  246)  complains,  in  the 
name  of  Auvergne,  his  native  counti-y — 

Litorius  Scythicos  equites  tunc  forte,  subacto 
Celsus  Aremorico,  Geticum  rapiebat  in  agmen 
Per  terrns,  An^eme,  tuns;  qui  proxima  qaeeque 
Discursti,  flammis,  ferro,  feritate,  rapinis, 
Delc'bant ;  pacis  fallentes  nomen  inane. 
Another  poet,  Paulinus  of  I'^rigord,  confirms  the  complaint: 

Nam  socium  vix  ferre  qneas,  qui  durior  hoste. 

See  Dubos,  tom.  i.  p.  330. 
^^  Theodoric  II.,  the  son  of  Theodoric  I.,  declares  to  Avit  us  his  resolution  of 
repairing,  or  expiating,  the  fault  which  his  grandfather  had  committed. 
Quae  noater  peccavit  ama,  quem  fascat  id  unum. 
Quod  te,  Roma,  capit. 

Sidon.  Panegyric  Avit  605. 


•  The  correction  of  Dubos  is,  however,  approved  by  the  editors  of  the  Hist,  de 
France,  who  remark,  "Abbas  supra  citatus  emendandum  putat  Aureliana  urhit: 
atque  eniendationem  Huam  non  contemnendis  firmnt  nrgumentis.  Primo  enim 
constat  Alnnos  non  ad  Rhodanum  sed  ad  Ligenm  sedes  habuisse;  secund6,  Va- 
lentia  Galli«B  ulteriori  nttribui  nullo  modo  potest." — S. 
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thirty  years  over  a  turbulent  people  may  be  allowed  to  prove 
that  his  prudence  was  supported  by  uncommon  vigor,  both  of 
mind  and  body.  Impatient  of  his  narrow  limits,  Theodoric 
aspired  to  the  possession  of  Aries,  the  wealthy  seat  of  govern- 
ment and  commerce ;  but  the  city  was  saved  by  the  timely 
approach  of  Aetius;  and  the  Gothic  king,  who  had  raised  the 
siege  with  some  loss  and  disgrace,  was  persuaded,  for  an  ade- 
quate subsidy,  to  divert  the  martial  valor  of  his  subjects  in  a 
Spanish  war.  Yet  Theodoric  still  watched,  and  eagerly  seized, 
the  favorable  moment  of  renewing  his  hostile  attempts.  The 
Gotlis  besieged  Narbonne,  while  the  Belgic  prov- 
inces were  invaded  by  the  Burgundians;  and  the 
public  safety  was  threatened  on  every  side  by  the  apparent 
union  of  the  enemies  of  Rome.  On  every  side,  the  activity 
of  Aetius  and  his  Scythian  cavalry  opposed  a  firm  and  success- 
ful resistance.  Twenty  thousand  Burgundians  were  slain  in 
battle ;  and  the  remains  of  the  nation  humbly  accepted  a  de- 
pendent seat  in  the  mountains  of  Savoy."  The  walls  of  Nar- 
bonne  had  been  shaken  by  the  battering  engines,  ^nd  the  in- 
habitants had  endured  the  last  extremities  of  famine,  when 
Count  Litorius,  approaching  in  silence,  and  directing  each 
horseman  to  carry  behind  him  two  sacks  of  flour,  cut  his  way 
through  the  intrenchments  of  the  besiegers.  The  siege  was 
immediately  raised;  and  the  more  decisive  victory,  which  is 
ascribed  to  the  personal  conduct  of  Aetius  himself,  was  marked 
with  the  blood  of  eight  thousand  Gotlis.  But  in  the  absence 
of  the  patrician,  who  was  hastily  summoned  to  Italy  by  some 
public  or  private  interest.  Count  Litorius  succeeded  to  the  com- 

lliis  character,  applicable  only  to  the  great  Alaric,  establishes  the  genealogy  of 
the  Gothic  kings,  which  has  hitherto  been  unnoticed.* 

"  The  name  of  Sapaudia,  the  origin  of  Savoy^  is  firat  mentioned  by  Amroianus 
Marcellinus  [1.  xv.  c.  11];  and  two  military  posts  are  ascertained  by  the  Notitia 
within  the  limits  of  that  province ;  a  cohort  was  stationed  at  Grenoble,  in  Dau- 
phin^ ;  and  Ebredunam,  or  Iverdun,  sheltered  a  fleet  of  small  yessels  which  com- 
manded the  lake  of  Neufch&tel.  See  Valesias,  Notit.  Galliarum,  p.  503.  D'An- 
ville,  Notice  de  TAncienne  Gaule,  p.  284,  679. 


*■  Aschbach  does  not  accept  this  genealogy,  on  the  groand  that  there  is  no  au- 
thority for  it  in  any  historian,  and  that  the  word  avtts  is  used  by  Sidonius  merely 
in  a  poetical  sense.     Geschichte  der  Westgothen,  p.  118. — S. 

III.— 36 
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mand ;  and  his  presumption  soon  discovered  that  far  different 
talents  are  required  to  lead  a  wing  of  cavalry  or  to  direct  the 
operations  of  an  important  war.  At  the  head  of  an  army  of 
Huns,  he  rashly  advanced  to  the  gates  of  Toulouse,  full  of  care- 
less contempt  for  an  enemy  whom  his  misfortunes  had  rendered 
prudent  and  his  situation  made  despei-ate.  The  predictions  of 
the  augurs  had  inspired  Litorius  with  the  profane  confidence 
that  he  should  enter  the  Gothic  capital  in  triumph ;  and  the 
trust  which  he  reposed  in  his  pagan  allies  encouraged  him  to 
reject  the  fair  conditions  of  peace  which  were  repeatedly  pro- 
posed by  the  bishops  in  the  name  of  Theodoric.  The  King 
of  tlie  Goths  exhibited  in  his  distress  the  edifying  contrast  of 
Christian  piety  and  moderation ;  nor  did  he  lay  asidie  his  sack- 
cloth and  ashes  till  he  w^as  prepared  to  arm  for  the  combat. 
His  soldiers,  animated  with  martial  and  religious  enthusiasm, 
assaulted  the  camp  of  Litorius.  The  conflict  was  obstinate; 
the  slaughter  was  mutual.  The  Eoman  general,  after  a  total 
'defeat,  which  could  be  imputed  only  to  his  unskilful  rashness, 
was  actualJy  led  through  the  streets  of  Toulouse,  not  in  his 
own,  but  in  a  hostile  triumph ;  and  the  misery  which  he  ex- 
perienced, in  a  long  and  ignominious  captivity,  excited  the 
compassion  of  the  barbarians  themselves."  Such  a  loss  in  a 
country  whose  spirit  and  finances  were  long  since  exhausted 
could  not  easily  be  repaired ;  and  the  Goths,  assuming,  in  their 
turn,  the  sentiments  of  ambition  and  revenge,  would  have 
planted  their  victorious  standards  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone 
if  the  presence  of  Aetius  had  not  restored  strength  and  disci- 
pline to  the  Romans."     The  two  armies  expected  the  signal 

"  Salvian  has  Attempted  to  explain  the  moral  government  of  the  Deity — a  task 
which  may  be  retidily  performed  by  supposing  thnt  the  cahimities  of  the  wicked 
tLr^judgmentSf  and  those  of  the  righteous  trials. 

*■  Capto  terrarnm  damna  patebnnt 

Litorio :  in  Khodanum  proprios  producei-e  fines, 

Theadoridae  fixnm  ;  nee  erat  pugnare  necesse, 

Sed  migrare  Getis.     Kabidam  trux  asperat  iram 

Victor;  quod  sensit  Scythicum  sub  mcenibus  hostem 

Jmputat,  et  nihil  est  gravius,  si  for^ium  unquam 

Vinccre  coniingat,  trepido.  Panegyr.  Avit.  800,  etc. 

Sidonins  then  proceeds,  according  to  the  duty  of  a  panegj-rist,  to  transfer  the 
whole  merit  from  Aetins  to  his  minister  Avitns. 
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of  a  decisive  action ;  but  tlie  generals,  who  were  conscious  of 
each  other's  force  and  doubtful  of  their  own  superiority,  pru- 
dently sheathed  their  swords  in  the  field  of  battle ;  and  their 
reconciliation  was  permanent  and  sincere.  Theodoric,  King 
of  the  Visigoths,  appears  to  have  deserved  the  love  of  his  sub- 
jects, the  confidence  of  his  allies,  and  the  esteem  of  mankind. 
His  throne  was  surrounded  by  six  valiant  sons,  who  were  ed- 
ucated with  equal  care  in  the  exercises  of  the  barbarian  camp 
and  in  those  of  the  Gallic  schools.  From  the  study  of  the  Eo- 
man  jurisprudence  they  acquired  the  theory,  at  least,  of  law 
and  justice ;  and  the  harmonious  sense  of  Virgil  contributed  to 
soften  the  asperity  of  their  native  manners."  The  two  daugh- 
ters of  the  Gothic  king  were  given  in  marriage  to  the  eldest 
sons  of  the  Kings  of  the  Suevi  and  of  the  Vandals,  who  reigned 
in  Spain  and  Africa ;  but  these  illustrious  alliances  were  preg- 
nant with  guilt  and  discord.  The  Queen  of  the  Suevi  bewailed 
the  death  of  a  husband,  inhumanly  massacred  by  her  brother. 
The  Princess  of  the  Vandals  was  the  victim  of  a  jealous  tyrant, 
whom  she  called  her  father.  The  cruel  Genseric  suspected 
that  his  son's  wife  had  conspired  to  poison  him ;  the  supposed 
crime  was  punished  by  the  amputation  of  her  nose  and  ears ; 
and  the  unhappy  daughter  of  Theodoric  was  ignominiously 
returned  to  the  Court  of  Toulouse  in  that  deformed  and  muti- 
lated condition.  This  horrid  act,  which  must  seem  incredible 
to  a  civilized  age,  drew  tears  from  every  spectator;  but  The- 
odoric was  urged  by  the  feelings  of  a  parent  and  a  king  to  re- 
venge such  irreparable  injuries.  The  imperial  ministers,  who 
always  cherished  the  discord  of  the  barbarians,  would  have 
supplied  the  Goths  with  arms  and  ships  and  treasures  for  the 
African  war;  and  the  cruelty  of  Genseric  might  have  been 
fatal  to  himself  if  the  artful  Vandal  had  not  armed  in  his 
cause  the  formidable  power  of  the  Huns.     His  rich  gifts  and 

^*  Theodoric  II.  revered,  in  the  person  of  Avitns,  the  character  of  his  preceptor 


Mihi  RomuU  dudam 


Per  te  jara  placent;  parvamque  ediscere  jussit 
Ad  tua  verba  pater,  docili  quo  prisca  Marottis 
Carmine  moLlirei  Scythicos  mihi  pagina  mores. 

Sidon.  Fanegyr.  Avit.  495,  etc. 
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pressing  solicitations  inflamed  the  ambition  of  Attila;  and 
the  designs  of  Aetius  and  Theodoric  were  prevented  by  the 
invasion  of  Gaul.** 

The  Franks,  whose  monarchy  was  still  confined  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Lower  Ehine,  had  wisely  established  the  right 
The  Franks  ^^  hereditary  succession  in  the  noble  family  of  the 
miSr"the  Merovingians."  These  princes  were  elevated  on  a 
Mer^Mugian  bucklcr,  the  symbol  of  military  command ;"  and  the 
A.i>.42(M5i.  royal  fashion  of  long  hair  was  the  ensign  of  their 
birth  and  dignity.  Their  flaxen  locks,  which  they  combed 
and  dressed  vith  singular  care,  hung  down  in  flowing  ringlets 
on  their  back  and  shoulders,  while  the  rest  of  the  nation  were 
obliged,  either  by  law  or  custom,  to  shave  the  hinder  part  of 
their  head,  to  comb  their  hair  over  their  forehead,  and  to  con- 
tent themselves  with  the  ornament  of  two  small  whiskers." 
The  lofty  stature  of  the  Franks  and  their  blue  eyes  denoted  a 
Germanic  origin ;  their  close  apparel  accurately  expressed  the 
figure  of  their  limbs ;  a  weighty  sword  was  suspended  from  a 

"  Our  authorities  for  the  reign  of  Theodoric  I.  are,  Jomandes  de  Rebus  Geticis, 
c.  34,  36,  and  the  Chronicles  of  Idatius  and  the  two  Prospers,  inserted  in  the  His- 
torians of  France,  torn.  i.  p.  612-640.  To  these  we  may  add  Salvian  de  Guberna- 
tione  Dei,  1.  vii.  p.  243,  244,  245,  and  the  Panegyric  of  A\ntus  by  Sidonius. 

^  Reges  Crinitoi  [super]  se  creavisse  de  prim&,  et  nt  ita  dicam,  nobiliori  suonim 
fami1i&  (Greg.  Turon.  1.  ii.  c.  9,  p.  166,  of  the  second  volume  of  the  Historians  of 
Prance).  Gregory  himself  does  not  mention  the  Merovingian  name,  which  may 
be  traced,  however,  to  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  as  the  distinctive  ap- 
pellation of  the  royal  family,  and  even  of  the  French  monarchy.  An  ingenious 
critic  has  deduced  the  Merovingians  from  the  great  Maroboduns;  and  he  has 
clearly  proved  that  the  prince  who  gave  his  name  to  the  first  race  was  more  an- 
cient than  the  father  of  Childeric.  See  Memoires  de  TAcademie  des  Inscriptions, 
torn.  XX.  p.  52-90,  torn.  xxx.  p.  557-587. 

"  This  German  custom,  which  may  be  traced  from  Tacitus  to  Gregory  of  Tours, 
was  at  length  adopted  by  the  emperors  of  Constantinople.  From  a  MS.  of  the 
tenth  century,  Montfaucon  has  delineated  the  representation  of  a  similar  ceremony, 
which  the  ignorance  of  the  age  hnd  applied  to  King  David.  See  Monumens  de 
la  Monarchio  Fran9oi8e,  torn.  i.  Discours  Preliminaire. 

'"  ^'  Ciesaries  prolixa  .  .  .  crinium  fiagellis  per  terga  di missis, "etc.  See  the  pref- 
ace to  the  third  volume  of  the  Historians  of  France  and  the  Abbd  Le  Boeuf  (Dis- 
sertat.  tom.  iii.  p.  47-79).  This  peculiar  fashion  of  the  Merovingians  has  been 
remarked  by  natives  and  strangers ;  by  Priscns  (tom.  i.  p.  608  [p.  152,  edit  Bonn])i 
by  Agathias  (tom.  ii.  p.  49  p.  i.  c.  3,  )>.  19,  edit.  Bonn]),  and  by  Gre^ry  of  Tod!^ 
(i.  iii.  18,  vi.  24,  viii.  10,  tom.  ii.  p.  196,  278,  316), 
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broad  belt ;  their  bodies  were  protected  by  a  large  shield ;  and 
these  warlike  barbarians  were  trained  from  their  earliest  youth 
to  run,  to  leap,  to  swim ;  to  dart  the  javelin  or  battle-axe  with 
unerring  aim ;  to  advance  without  hesitation  against  a  supe- 
rior enemy ;  and  to  maintain,  either  in  life  or  death,  the  in- 
vincible reputation  of  their  ancestors."  Clodion,  the  first  of 
their  long-haired  kings  whose  name  and  actions  are  mentioned 
in  authentic  history,  held  his  residence  at  Disparguni,**  a  vijlage 
or  fortress  whose  place  may  be  assigned  between  Louvain  and 
Brussels.  From  the  report  of  his  spies,  the  King  of  the  Franks 
was  informed  that  the  defenceless  state  of  the  second  Belgic 
must  yield,  on  the  slightest  attack,  to  the  valor  of  his  subjects. 
He  boldly  penetrated  through  the  thickets  and  morasses  of 
the  Carbonarian  forest  ;**  occupied  Tournay  and  Cambray,  the 
only  cities  which  existed  in  the  fifth  century ;  and  extended 
his  conquests  as  far  as  the  river  Somme,  over  a  desolate  coun- 
try whose  cultivation  and  populousness  are  the  effects  of  more 
recent  industry."  While  Clodion  lay  encamped  in  the  plains 
of  Artois,"  and  celebrated  with  vain  and  ostentatious  security 
the  marriage  perhaps  of  his  son,  the  nuptial  feast  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  unexpected  and  unwelcome  presence  of  Aetius, 
who  had  passed  the  Somme  at  the  head  of  his  light  cavalry. 
The  tables,  which  had  been  spread  under  the  shelter  of  a  hill 

^  See  an  original  picture  of  the  figure,  dress,  nmi»,  and  temper  of  the  ancient 
Franks,  in  Sidunius  Apollinaris  (Panegyr.  Majorian.  238-254) ;  and  such  pictures, 
though  coarsely  drawn,  have  a  real  and  intrinsic  value.  Father  Daniel  (Hist,  de  la 
Milice  Franfoise,  torn.  i.  p.  2-7)  has  illustrated  the  description. 

*  Dubos.  Hist.  Critique,  etc.,  torn.  i.  p.  271 ,  272.  Some  geographers  have  placed 
Dispargtim  on  the  German  side  of  the  Rhine.  See  a  note  of  the  Benedictine  ed- 
itors to  the  Historians  of  France,  torn.  ii.  p.  166. 

"  The  Carbonarian  wood  was  that  part  of  the  great  forest  of  the  Ardennes  which 
lay  between  the  Escaut,  or  Scheldt,  and  the  Meuse.     Vales.  Notit.  Gnll.  p.  126. 

"  Gregor.  Turon.  1.  ii.  c  9,  in  torn.  ii.  p.  1 66, 167 ;  Fredegar.  Epitom.  c.  9,  p.  895 ; 
Gesta  Reg.Francor.c.  5,  in  torn.  ii.  p.  544 ;  Yit.  St.  Remig.ab  Hincmar,  in  torn.  iii. 
p.  373. 

"  Fnincus  qn&  Cloio  patentes 

Atrebatum  terras  pervaserat. 

Panegyr.  Majorian.  212. 

The  precise  spot  was  a  town  or  village  culled  Vicns  Helena;  and  both  the  name 
and  the  place  are  discovered  by  modern  geographers  at  Lens.  See  Yules,  ^'otik 
GalL  p.  246.    Longnerue,  Description  de  la  France,  torn.  ii.  p.  88. 
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along  the  banks  of  a  pleasant  stream,  were  rudely  overturned  ; 
the  Franks  were  oppressed  before  they  could  recover  their 
arms  or  their  ranks,  and  their  unavailing  valor  was  fatal  only 
to  themselves.  The  loaded  wagons  which  had  followed  their 
march  afforded  a  rich  booty ;  and  the  virgin-bride,  with  her 
female  attendants,  submitted  to  the  new  lovers  who  were  im- 
posed on  them  by  the  chance  of  war.  This  advantage,  which 
had  been  obtained  by  the  skill  and  activity  of  Aetius,  might 
reflect  some  disgrace  on  the  military  prudence  of  Clodion; 
but  the  King  of  the  Franks  soon  regained  his  sti-ength  and 
reputation,  and  still  maintained  the  possession  of  his  Gallic 
kingdom  from  the  Khine  to  the  Somme."  Under  his  reign, 
and  most  probably  from  the  enterprising  spirit  of  his  subjects, 
the  three  capitals,  Mentz,  Treves,  and  Cologne,  experienced 
the  effects  of  hostile  cruelty  and  avarice.  The  distress  of  Co- 
logne was  prolonged  by  the  perpetual  dominion  of  the  same 
barbarians  who  evacuated  the  ruins  of  Treves;  and  Treves, 
which  in  the  space  of  forty  years  had  been  four  times  besieged 
and  pillaged,  was  disposed  to  lose  the  memory  of  her  afflictions 
in  the  vain  amusements  of  the  circus."  The  death  of  Clodion, 
after  a  reign  of  twenty  years,  exposed  his  kingdom  to  the  dis- 
cord and  ambition  of  his  two  sons.     Meroveus,  the  younger," 


"  8ee  a  vague  account  of  the  action  in  Sidonius,  Panegyr.  Majorian.  212-230. 
The  French  critics,  impatient  to  establish  their  monarchy  in  Gaul,  have  drawn  a 
strong  argument  from  the  silence  of  Sidonius,  who  dares  not  insinuate  that  the 
vanquished  Franks  were  compelled  to  repass  the  Rhine.     Dubos,  tom.  i.  p.  322. 

■*  8alvian  (de  GubernaL  Dei,  1.  >i.)  has  expressed,  in  vague  and  declamatory 
langunge,  the  misfortunes  of  these  three  cities,  which  are  distinctly  ascertained  by 
the  leanied  Mascou,  Hist,  of  the  Ancient  Germans,  ix.  21. 

*®  Piiscus,  in  relating  the  contest,  does  not  name  the  two  brothers ;  the  second 
^of  whom  he  had  seen  at  Rome,  a  beardless  youth,  with  long  flowing  hair  (Histo- 
rians of  France,  tom.  i.  p.  607,  608  [p.  ir>2,  edit.  Bonn]).  The  Benedictine  editors 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  they  were  the  sons  of  some  unknown  king  of  the  Fmnks 
who  reigned  on  the  banks  of  the  Necknr;  but  the  arguments  of  M.  de  Foncemagne 
(Mem.  de  I'Acade'mie,  tom.  viii.  p.  464)  seem  to  prove  that  the  succession  of  Clodion 
was  disputed  by  his  two  sons,  and  that  the  younger  was  Meroveus,  the  father  of 
Childeric*  

»  The  relationship  of  Meroveus  to  Clodion  is  extremely  donbtfuL  By  some  he 
is  called  an  illegitimate  son ;  by  others,  merely  of  his  race.  Greg.  Tur.  ii.  c  9,  in 
bismondi,  Hist,  des  Fran9ai8,  i'.  177.     See  M^zeray,  i. — M. 
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was  pereuadcd  to  implore  the  protection  of  Rome.  He  was 
received  at  the  imperial  court  as  the  ally  of  Valentinian  and 
the  adopted  son  of  the  patrician  Aetius,  and  dismissed  to  his 
native  country  with  splendid  gifts  and  the  strongest  assurances 
of  friendship  and  support.  During  his  absence  his  elder  broth- 
er had  solicited  with  equal  ardor  the  formidable  aid  of  Attila ; 
and  the  King  of  the  Huns  embraced  an  alliance  which  facili- 
tated the  passage  of  the  Rhine,  and  justified  by  a  specious  and 
honorable  pretence  the  invasion  of  Gaul." 

When  Attila  declared  his  resolution  of  supporting  the  cause 
of  his  allies  the  Vandals  and  the  Franks,  at  the  same  time,  and 
The  advent-  al^iost  iu  the  Spirit  of  romautic  chivalry,  the  savage 
PriScesi****  monarch  professed  himself  the  lover  and  the  chara- 
Honoria.  pj^^  ^f  ^^^  Priuccss  Honoria.  The  sister  of  Valen- 
tinian was  educated  in  the  palace  of  Ravenna ;  and  as  her  mar- 
riage might  be  productive  of  some  danger  to  the  State,  she 
was  raised,  by  the  title  of  Augusta,^*  above  the  hopes  of  the 
most  presumptuous  subject.  But  the  fair  Honoria  had  no 
sooner  attained  the  sixteenth  year  of  her  age  than  she  detest- 
ed the  importunate  greatness  which  must  forever  exclude  her 
from  the  comforts  of  honorable  love.  In  the  midst  of  vain 
and  unsatisfactory  pomp,  Honoria  sighed,  yielded  to  the  im- 
pulse of  nature,  and  threw  herself  into  the  arms  of  her  cham- 
berlain Eugenius.  Her  guilt  and  shame  (such  is  the  absurd 
language  of  imperious  man)  were  soon  betrayed  by  the  appear- 
ances of  pregnancy ;  but  the  disgrace  of  the  royal  family  was 
published  to  the  world  by  the  imprudence  of  the  Empress 
Placidia,  who  dismissed  her  daughter,  after  a  strict  and  shame- 
ful confinement,  to  a  remote  exile  at  Constantinople.  The 
unhappy  princess  passed  twelve  or  fourteen  years  in  the  irk- 
some society  of  the  sisters  of  Theodosius  and  their  chosen  vir- 

"  Under  the  Merovingian  race  the  throne  was  hereditary ;  bat  all  the  sons  of 
the  deceased  monarch  were  equally  entitled  to  their  share  of  his  treasures  and  ter- 
ritories. See  the  Dissertations  of  M.  de  Foncemngne,  in  the  sixth  and  eighth  vol- 
umes of  the  M^moires  de  TAcad^mie. 

"A  medal  is  si  ill  extant  which  exhibits  the  pleasing  countenance  of  Honoria, 
with  the  title  of  Augusta ;  and  on  the  reverse,  the  improper  legend  of  Saiu8  Rei" 
publicce  round  the  monogram  of  Christ.     See  Dncange,  Famil.  Byzantin.  p.  67, 73. 
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gins,  to  whose  crown  Honoria  could  no  longer  aspire,  and 
whose  monastic  assiduity  of  prayer,  fasting,  and  vigils  she  re- 
luctantly imitated.  Her  impatience  of  long  and  hopeless  cel- 
ibacy urged  her  to  embrace  a  strange  and  desperate  resolution. 
The  name  of  Attila  was  familiar  and  formidable  at  Constan- 
tinople, and  his  frequent  embassies  entertained  a  perpetual 
intercourse  between  his  camp  and  the  imperial  palace.  In  the 
pursuit  of  love,  or  rather  of  revenge,  the  daughter  of  Placidia 
sacrificed  every  duty  and  every  prejudice,  and  offered  to  de- 
liver her  person  into  the  arms  of  a  barbarian  of  whose  lan- 
guage she  was  ignorant,  whose  figure  was  scarcely  human,  and 
whose  reh'gion  and  manners  she  abhorred.  By  the  ministry 
of  a  faithful  eunuch  she  transmitted  to  Attila  a  ring,  the  pledge 
of  her  affection,  and  earnestly  conjured  him  to  claim  her  as  a 
lawful  spouse  to  whom  he  had  been  secretly  betrothed.  These 
indecent  advances  were  received,  however,  with  coldness  and 
disdain  ;  and  the  King  of  the  Huns  continued  to  multiply  the 
number  of  his  wives  till  his  love  was  awakened  by  the  more 
forcible  passions  of  ambition  and  avarice.  The  invasion  of 
Gaul  was  preceded  and  justified  by  a  formal  demand  of  the 
Princess  Honoria,  with  a  just  and  equal  share  of  the  imperial 
patrimony.  His  predecessors,  the  ancient  Tanjous,  had  often 
addressed  in  the  same  hostile  and  peremptory  manner  the 
daughters  of  China ;  and  the  pretensions  of  Attila  were  not 
less  offensive  to  the  majesty  of  Rome.  A  firm  but  temperate 
refusal  was  communicated  to  his  ambassadors.  The  right  of 
female  succession,  though  it  might  derive  a  specious  argument 
from  the  recent  examples  of  Placidia  and  Pulcheria,  was  stren- 
uously denied,  and  the  indissoluble  engagements  of  Honoria 
were  opposed  to  the  claims  of  her  Scythian  lover.**  On  the 
discovery  of  her  connection  with  the  King  of  the  Huns,  the 
guilty  princess  had  been  sent  away,  as  an  object  of  horror,  from 
Constantinople  to  Italy.  Her  life  was  spared,  but  the  ceremony 
of  her  marriage  was  performed  with  some  obscure  and  nominal 

"  See  Priscfts,  p.  39,  40  [p.  151,  152,  edit.  Bonn].  It  might  be  fairly  alleged 
that  if  females  could  succeed  to  the  throne,  Vnlentinian  himnelf,  who  had  manied 
the  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  younger  Theodosius,  would  have  asserted  her  n^\\\ 
to  tlie  Eastern  empire. 
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husband  before  she  was  immured  in  a  perpetual  prison,  to  be- 
wail those  crimes  and  misfortunes  which  Honoria  might  have 
escaped  had  she  not  been  bom  the  daughter  of  an  emperor." 

A  native  of  Gaul  and  a  contemporary,  the  learned  and  elo- 
quent Sidonius,  who  was  afterwards  Bishop  of  Clermont,  had 
made  a  promise  to  one  of  his  friends  that  he  would 

Atttlain-  ^  11.  ^1  i.    A      .1  x# 

Tades  Gaul,     composo  a  reffular  history  of  the  war  of  Attila.     If 

and  besieges       .       ^       .  ro.^.i-i  !•  ii* 

Orleans.  the  mouesty  of  bidonius  had  not  discouraged  him 
from  the  prosecution  of  this  interesting  work,"  the 
historian  would  have  related  with  the  simplicity  of  truth  those 
memorable  events  to  which  the  poet,  in  vague  and  doubtful 
metaphors,  has  concisely  alluded."  The  kings  and  nations  of 
Germany  and  Scythia,  from  the  Volga  perhaps  to  the  Danube, 
obeyed  the  warlike  summons  of  Attila.  From  the  royal  vil- 
lage in  the  plains  of  Hungary  his  standard  moved  towards  the 
West,  and  after  a  march  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  miles  he 
reached  the  conflux  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Neckar,  where  he 
was  joined  by  the  Franks  who  adhered  to  his  ally,  the  elder  of 
the  sons  of  Clodion.  A  troop  of  light  barbarians  who  roamed 
in  quest  of  plunder  might  choose  the  winter  for  the  conven- 
ience of  passing  the  river  on  the  ice,  but  the  innumerable  cav- 
alry of  the  Huns  required  such  plenty  of  forage  and  provisions 

^  The  adventures  of  TTonoria  are  imperfectly  related  bv  Jomandes,  De  Succes- 
sione  Kegn.  c.  97,  and  De  Reb.  Get.  c.  42,  p.  674 ;  and  in  the  Chronicles  of  Pros- 
per and  Marcelliniis ;  but  they  cannot  be  made  consistent  or  probable,  unless  we 
separate,  by  an  interval  of  time  and  place,  her  intrigue  with  Eugenius  and  her  in- 
vitation to  Attila. 

'^  Exegerns  mihi,  nt  promitterem  tibi  Attilss  bellum  stylo  me  posteris  intimata- 
rum  .  .  .  coeperam  scribere,  sed  operis  arrepti  fasce  perspecto,  Ueduit  inchoasse. 
— Sidon.  Apoll.  1.  viii.  Epist.  15,  p.  246. 

■■  Subito  cum  rupta  tumulta 

Barbaiies  totns  in  te  transfaderat  Arctos, 
Gallia.     Pugnacem  Rugnm  comitante  Gelono, 
Gepida  trux  sequitur;  Scymm  Burgundio  cogit: 
Chun  us,  Bellonotus,  Keums,  Bastema,  TorinquM^ 
Bructerus,  ulvo8&  vel  quem  Nicer  ablult  nnd& 
Prommpit  Francus.     Cecidit  ciro  secta  bi|>enni 
Hercynia  in  lintres,  et  Rhenam  texnit  alno. 
Et  jam  terrificis  diffuderat  Attila  turmis 
In  campos  se,  Belga,  tuos. 

Panegyr.  Avit.  819,  etc. 
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as  conld  be  procured  only  in  a  milder  season ;  the  Hercjnian 
lorest  sapplied  materials  for  a  bridge  of  boats,  and  the  hostile 
myriads  were  poured  with  resistless  violence  into  the  Belgic 
provinces."  The  consternation  of  Gaul  was  universal,  and  the 
various  fortunes  of  its  cities  have  been  adorned  bj  tradition 
with  martyrdoms  and  miracles.'*  Troyes  was  saved  by  the  mer- 
its of  St.  Lupus ;  St.  Servatius  was  removed  from  the  world  that 
he  might  not  behold  the  ruin  of  Tongres ;  and  the  prayers  of 
St.  Genevieve  diverted  the  march  of  Attila  from  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Paris.  But  as  the  greatest  part  of  the  Gallic  cities 
were  alike  destitute  of  saints  and  soldiers,  they  were  besieged 
and  stormed  by  the  Huns,  who  practised,  in  the  example  of 
Metz,"  their  customaiy  maxims  of  war.  They  involved  in  a 
promiscuous  massacre  the  priests  who  served  at  the  altar  and 
the  infants  who,  in  the  hour  of  danger,  had  been  providently 
baptized  by  the  bishop;  the  flourishing  city  was  delivered  to 
the  flames,  and  a  solitary  chapel  of  St.  Stephen  marked  the 
place  where  it  formerly  stood.  From  the  Rhine  and  the  Mo- 
selle, Attila  advanced  into  the  heart  of  Gaul,  crossed  the 


"  The  most  amhentic  and  circamstantial  account  of  this  war  is  contained  in 
Jornandes  (de  Reb.  Greticis,  c.  36-41,  p.  6G2-072),  who  has  sometimes  abridged, 
and  sometimes  transcribed,  the  larger  history  of  Cassiodoras.  Jornandes,  a  quo- 
tation which  it  would  be  superfluous  to  repeat,  may  be  corrected  and  illustrated 
by  Gregory  of  Tours,  1.  ii.  c.  o,  6,  7,  and  the  Chronicles  of  Idatius,  Isidore,  and  the 
two  Prospers.  All  the  ancient  testimonies  are  collected  and  inserted  in  the  His- 
torians of  France ;  but  tlie  reader  should  be  cautioned  against  a  supposed  extract 
from  the  Chronicle  of  Idatius  (among  the  fragments  of  Fredegarins,  tom.  ii.  p.462X 
which  often  contradicts  the  genuine  text  of  the  Gallican  bishop. 

**  The  ancient  legendaries  deserve  some  regard,  as  they  are  obliged  to  connect 
their  fables  with  the  real  history  of  their  own  times.  See  the  Lives  of  St  Lupus, 
St.  Anianus,  the  bishops  of  Metz,  St.  Genevieve,  etc.,  in  the  Historians  of  France, 
tom.  i.  p.  644,  645,  649,  tom.  iii.  p.  369. 

*  The  scepticism  of  the  Count  de  Buat  (Hist,  des  Peuples,  tom.  vii.  p.  539,  540) 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  any  principles  of  reason  or  criticism.  Is  not  Gregtuy 
of  Tours  precise  and  positive  in  his  account  of  the  destruction  of  Metz?  At  the 
distance  of  no  more  than  a  hundred  years,  could  he  be  ignorant,  could  the  people 
be  ignorant,  of  the  fate  of  a  city  the  actual  residence  of  his  sovereigns,  the  king<i 
of  Austrasia  ?  The  learned  count,  who  seems  to  have  undertaken  the  apology  of 
Attila  and  the  barbarians,  appeals  to  the  false  Idatius,  ^^parcens  civitatibus  Germa- 
nise et  Galliee."  and  forgets  that  the  true  Idatius  had  explicitly  affirmed,  ^^plurims 
civitates  ^rac^^,"  among  which  he  enumerates  Metz. 
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Seine  at  Auxerre,  and,  after  a  long  and  laborious  march,  fixed 
his  camp  under  the  walls  of  Orleans.  He  was  desirous  of  se- 
curing his  conquests  by  the  possession  of  an  advantageous  post 
which  commanded  the  passage  of  the  Loire ;  and  he  depended 
on  the  secret  invitation  of  Sangiban,  King  of  the  Alani,  who 
had  promised  to  betray  the  city  and  to  revolt  from  the  service 
of  the  empire.  But  this  treacherous  conspiracy  was  detected 
and  disappointed ;  Orleans  had  been  strengthened  with  recent 
fortifications,  and  the  assaults  of  the  Huns  were  vigorously 
repelled  by  the  faithful  valor  of  the  soldiers  or  citizens  who 
defended  the  place.  The  pastoral  diligence  of  Anianus,  a  bish- 
op of  primitive  sanctity  and  consummate  prudence,  exhausted 
every  art  of  religious  policy  to  support  their  courage  till  the 
arrival  of  the  expected  succors.  After  an  obstinate  siege  the 
walls  were  shaken  by  the  battering-rams ;  the  Huns  had  al- 
ready occupied  the  suburbs,  and  the  people  who  were  incapa- 
ble of  bearing  arms  lay  prostrate  in  prayer.  Anianus,  who 
anxiously  counted  the  days  and  hours,  despatched  a  trusty  mes- 
senger to  observe  from  the  rampart  the  face  of  the  distant  coun- 
try. He  returned  twice  without  any  intelligence  that  could 
inspire  hope  or  comfort ;  but  in  his  third  report  he  mentioned 
a  small  cloud  which  he  had  faintly  descried  at  the  extremity 
of  the  horizon.  "  It  is  the  aid  of  God  1"  exclaimed  the  bishop 
in  a  tone  of  pious  confidence ;  and  the  whole  multitude  repeat- 
ed after  him,  "  It  is  the  aid  of  God."  The  remote  object,  on 
which  every  eye  was  fixed,  became  each  moment  larger  and 
more  distinct ;  the  Roman  and  Gothic  banners  were  gradually 
perceived ;  and  a  favorable  wind,  blowing  aside  the  dust,  dis- 
covered, in  deep  array,  the  impatient  squadrons  of  Aetins  and 
Theodoric,  who  pressed  forward  to  the  relief  of  Orleans. 

The  facility  with  which  Attila  had  penetrated  into  the  heart 
of  Gaul  may  be  ascribed  to  his  insidious  policy  as  well  as  to 
AUinnce  of  ^^^^  terror  of  his  arms.  His  public  declarations  were 
mid  viS-^"*  skilfully  mitigated  by  his  private  assurances.  He 
goths.  alternately  soothed  and  threatened  the  Komans  and 

the  Goths ;  and  the  courts  of  Ravenna  and  Toulouse,  mutually 
suspicious  of  each  other's  intentions,  beheld  with  supine  in- 
difference the  approach  of  their  common  enemy.    Aetius  was 
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the  sole  guardian  of  the  public  safety ;  but  his  wisest  measures 
were  embarrassed  by  a  faction  which,  since  the  death  of  Pla- 
cidia,  infested  the  imperial  palace.  The  youth  of  Italy  trem- 
bled at  the  sound  of  the  trumpet ;  and  the  barbarians,  who 
from  fear  or  affection  were  inclined  to  the  cause  of  Attila, 
awaited  with  doubtful  and  venal  faith  the  event  of  the  war. 
The  patrician  passed  the  Alps -at  the  head  of  some  troops 
whose  strength  and  numbers  scarcely  deserved  the  name  of 
an  army.**  But  on  his  arrival  at  Aries  or  Lyous,  he  was  con- 
founded by  the  intelligence  that  the  Yisigoths,  refusing  to  em- 
brace the  defence  of  Gaul,  had  determined  to  expect  within 
their  own  territories  the  formidable  invader  whom  they  pro- 
fessed to  despise.  The  senator  Avitus,  who,  after  the  honor- 
able exercise  of  the  Praetorian  prefecture,  had  retired  to  his 
estate  in  Auvergne,  was  persuaded  to  accept  the  important  em- 
bassy, which  he  executed  with  ability  and  success.  lie  repre- 
sented to  Theodoric  that  an  ambitious  conqueror  who  aspired 
to  the  dominion  of  the  earth  could  be  resisted  only  by  the 
firm  and  unanimous  alliance  of  the  powers  whom  he  labored 
to  oppress.  The  lively  eloquence  of  Avitus  inflamed  the  Goth- 
ic warriors  by  the  description  of  the  injuries  which  their  an- 
cestors had  suffered  from  the  Huns,  whose  implacable  fury 
still  pursued  them  from  the  Danube  to  the  foot  of  the  Pyre- 
nees. He  strenuously  urged  that  it  was  the  duty  of  every 
Christian  to  save  from  sacrilegious  violation  the  churches  of 
God  and  the  relics  of  the  saints ;  that  it  was  the  interest  of 
every  barbarian  who  had  acquired  a  settlement  in  Gaul  to  de- 
fend the  fields  and  vineyards,  which  were  cultivated  for  his 
use,  against  the  desolation  of  the  Scythian  shepherds.  Theod- 
oric yielded  to  the  evidence  of  truth,  adopted  the  measure  at 
once  the  most  prudent  and  the  most  honorable ;  and  declared 
that  as  the  faithful  ally  of  Aetius  and  the  Romans  he  was 
ready  to  expose  his  life  and  kingdom  for  the  common  safety 

■•  Vix  liquerat  Alpes 


Aetius,  tenne,  et  ranim  sine  milite  dacens 
Uobur,  in  auxiliis  Geticum  male  credulus  ngmen 
Incassum  propriis  prcesumens  adfore  castris. 

Panegyr.  Avit.  328,  etc 
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of  Gaul."  The  Visigoths,  who  at  that  time  were  in  the  ma- 
ture vigor  of  their  fame  and  power,  obeyed  with  alacrity  the 
signal  of  war,  prepared  their  arms  and  horses,  and  assembled 
imder  the  standard  of  their  aged  king,  wlio  was  resolved,  with 
his  two  eldest  sons,  Torismond  and  Theodoric,  to  command 
in  person  his  numerous  and  valiant  people.^  The  example  of 
the  Goths  determined  several  tribes  or  nations  that  seemed  to 
fluctuate  between  the  Huns  and  the  Romans.  The  indefati- 
gable diligence  of  the  patrician  gradually  collected  the  troops 
of  Gaul  and  Germany,  who  had  formerly  acknowledged  them- 
selves the  subjects  or  soldiers  of  the  republic,  but  who  now 
claimed  the  rewards  of  voluntary  service  and  the  rank  of  in- 
dependent allies — the  Lseti,  the  Armoricans,  the  Breones,  the 
Saxons,  the  Burgundians,  the  Sarmatians  or  Alani,  the  Ripua- 
rians,  and  the  Franks  who  followed  Meroveus  as  their  lawful 
prince.  Such  was  the  various  army  which,  under  the  conduct 
of  Aetius  and  Theodoric,  advanced  by  rapid  marches  to  relieve 
Orleans,  and  to  give  battle  to  the  innumerable  host  of  Attila." 
On  their  approach,  the  King  of  the  Huns  immediately  raised 
the  siege,  and  sounded  a  retreat  to  recall  the  foremost  of  his 
AttUft  retires  troops  from  the  pillage  of  a  city  which  they  had 
oiS«SiSJ?^°'  already  entered."  The  valor  of  Attila  was  always 
pague.  guided  by  his  prudence ;  and  as  he  foresaw  the  fa- 


"  The  policy  of  Attila,  of  Aetins,  ^nd  of  the  Visigoths  is  imperfecrlv  described 
in  the  panegyric  of  Avitus  and  the  thirty-sixth  chiipter  of  Jomandes.  The  poet 
and  the  historian  were  both  biassed  by  personal  or  national  prejudices.  The  for- 
mer exalts  the  merit  and  importance  of  Avitus :  ^*  orbis,  Avite,  snlas,"  etc.  The* 
latter  is  anxious  to  show  the  Goths  in  the  most  favorable  light  Yet  their  agree- 
ment, when  they  are  fairly  interpreted,  is  a  proof  of  their  veracity. 

*  The  review  of  the  army  of  Aetius  is  made  by  Jomandes,  c.  86,  p.  6C4,  edit. 
Grot.  torn.  ii.  p.  23,  of  the  Historians  of  France,  with  the  notes  of  the  Benedictine 
editor.  The  Lati  were  a  promiscuous  race  of  barbarians,  bom  or  naturalized  in 
Gaul ;  and  the  Riparii,  or  Rijmarii,  derived  their  name  from  their  posts  on  the  three 
rivers,  the  Rhine,  the  Meuse,  and  the  Moselle.  The  Armoincana  possessed  the  in- 
dependent cities  between  the  Seine  and  the  Loire.  A  colony  of  Soxoim  had  been 
planted  in  the  diocese  of  Bayeax.  The  Burgundians  were  settled  in  Savoy ;  and  the 
Breones  were  a  warlike  tribe  of  Rhietians  to  the  east  of  the  lake  of  Constance. 

"  Aarelianensis  urbis  obsidio,  oppugnatio,  irruptio,  nee  direptio. — Sidon.  Apol- 
lin.  1.  viii.  Epist  15,  p.  246.  The  preservation  of  Orleans  migiit  easily  be  turned 
into  a  miracle  obtained  and  foretold  by  the  holy  bishop. 
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tal  consequences  of  a  defeat  in  the  heart  of  Gaul,  he  repassed 
the  Seine  and  expected  the  enemy  in  the  plains  of  Chalons^ 
whose  smooth  and  level  surface  was  adapted  to  the  operations 
of  his  Scythian  cavalry.  But  in  this  tumultuary  retreat  the 
vanguard  of  tlie  Romans  and  their  allies  continually  pressed, 
and  sometimes  engaged,  the  troops  whom  Attila  had  posted 
in  the  rear.  The  hostile  columns,  in  the  darkness  of  the  night 
and  the  perplexity  of  the  roads,  might  encounter  each  other 
without  design ;  and  the  bloody  conflict  of  the  Franks  and 
GepidsB,  in  which  fifteen  thousand*'  barbarians  were  slain,  was 
a  prelude  to  a  more  general  and  decisive  action.  The  Catalan- 
nian  fields**  spread  themselves  round  Chalons,  and  extend,  ac- 
cording to  the  vague  measurement  of  Jornandes,  to  the  length 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty,  and  the  breadth  of  one  hundred, 
miles  over  the  whole  province,  which  is  entitled  to  the  appel- 
lation of  a  champaign  country."  This  spacious  plain  was  dis- 
tinguished, however,  by  some  inequalities  of  ground ;  and  tlie 
importance  of  a  height  which  commanded  the  camp  of  Attila 
was  understood  and  disputed  by  the  two  generals.  The  young 
and  valiant  Torismond  first  occupied  the  summit ;  the  Gotlis 
rushed  with  irresistible  weight  on  the  Huns,  who  labored  to 
ascend  from  the  opposite  side ;  and  the  possession  of  this  ad- 
vantageous post  inspired  both  the  troops  and  their  leaders  with 
a  fair  assurance  of  victory.  The  anxiety  of  Attila  prompted 
him  to  consult  his  priests  and  haruspices.  It  was  reported 
that,  after  scrutinizing  the  entrails  of  victims  and  scraping 
their  bones,  they  revealed  in  mysterious  language  his  own  de- 
*feat,  with  the  death  of  his  principal  adversary ;  and  that  the 
barbarian,  by  accepting  the  equivalent,  expressed  his  involun- 
tary esteem  for  the  superior  merit  of  Aetius.  But  the  unusu- 
al despondency  which  seemed  to  prevail  among  the  Huns  en- 

^^  The  common  editions  read  xcm  ;  but  there  is  some  authority  of  manuscripts 
(and  almost  any  authority  is  sufficient)  for  the  more  reasonable  number  of  xvu. 

*^  Chalons,  or  Duro-Catalaunuro,  afterwards  Catalauni,  had  formerly  made  a 
part  of  the  territory  of  Rheims,  from  whence  it  is  distant  only  twenty-seven  miles. 
See  Vales.  Notit.  Gall.  p.  136 ;  D'Anville,  Notice  de  I'Ancienne  Ganle,  p.  212,279, 

*'  The  name  of  Campania,  or  Champagne,  is  frequently  mentioned  by  Gregory 
of  Tours ;  and  that  great  province,  of  which  Rheims  was  the  capital,  obeyed  the 
command  of  a  duke.     Vales.  Notit.  p.  120-123. 
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gaged  Attila  to  use  the  expedient,  so  familiar  to  the  generals 
of  antiquity,  of  animating  his  troops  by  a  military  oration ; 
and  his  language  was  that  of  a  king  who  had  often  fought 
and  conquered  at  their  head.*'  He  pressed  them  to  consider 
their  past  glory,  their  actual  danger,  and  their  future  hopes. 
The  same  fortune  which  opened  the  deserts  and  morasses  of 
Scythia  to  their  unarmed  valor,  which  had  laid  so  many  war- 
like nations  prostrate  at  their  feet,  had  reserved  the  joys  of 
this  memorable  field  for  the  consummation  of  their  victories. 
The  cautious  steps  of  their  enemies,  their  strict  alliance,  and 
their  advantageous  posts  he  artfully  represented  as  the  effects, 
not  of  prudence,  but  of  fear.  The  Visigoths  alone  were  the 
strength  and  nerves  of  the  opposite  army;  and  the  Huns  might 
securely  trample  on  the  degenerate  Komans,  whose  close  and 
compact  order  betrayed  their  apprehensions,  and  who  were 
equally  incapable  of  supporting  the  dangers  or  the  fatigues  of 
a  day  of  battle.  The  doctrine  of  predestination,  so  favorable 
to  martial  virtue,  was  carefully  inculcated  by  the  King  of  the 
Huns,  who  assured  his  subjects  that  the  warriors,  protected  by 
Heaven,  were  safe  and  invulnerable  amidst  the  darts  of  the 
enemy ;  but  that  the  unerring  Fates  would  strike  their  vic- 
tims in  the  bosom  of  inglorious  peace.  "  I  myself,"  contin- 
ued Attila,  "  will  throw  the  first  javelin,  and  the  wretch  who 
refuses  to  imitate  the  example  of  his  sovereign  is  devoted  to 
inevitable  death."  The  spirit  of  the  barbarians  was  rekindled 
by  the  presence,  the  voice,  and  the  example  of  their  intrepid 
leader;  and  Attila, yielding  to  their  impatience,  immediately 
formed  his  order  of  battle.  At  the  head  of  his  brave  and 
faithful  Huns,  he  occupied  in  person  the  centre  of  the  line. 
The  nations  subject  to  his  empire — the  Eugians,  the  Heruh*, 
the  Thuringians,  the  Franks,  the  Burgundians — were  extend- 
ed on  either  hand  over  the  ample  space  of  the  Catalaunian 
fields ;  the  right  wing  was  commanded  by  Ardaric,  King  of 

^'  I  am  sensible  that  these  military  orations  are  asiially  composed  by  the  histo- 
rian ;  yet  the  old  Ostrogoths  who  had  served  under  Attila  might  repeat  his  diiu 
course  to  Cassiodorus.  The  ideas,  and  even  the  expressions,  have  an  original 
Scythian  cast ;  and  I  doubt  whether  an  Italian  of  the  sixth  century  would  have 
thought  of  the  *'hujuB  certominis  gaudia^ 
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the  Gepidae ;  and  the  three  valiant  brothers  who  reigned  over 
the  Ostrogoths  were  posted  on  the  left  to  oppose  the  kindred 
tribes  of  the  Visigoths.  The  disposition  of  the  allies  was  reg- 
ulated by  a  diflEerent  principle:  Sangiban,  the  faithless  King  of 
the  Alani,  was  placed  in  the  centre,  where  his  motions  might 
be  strictly  watched,  and  his  treachery  might  be  instantly  pun- 
ished. Aetius  assumed  the  command  of  the  left,  and  Thcod- 
oric  of  the  right  wing;  while  Torismond  still  continued  to  oc- 
cupy the  heights  which  appear  to  have  stretched  on  the  flank, 
and  perhaps  the  rear,  of  the  Scythian  army.  The  nations  from 
the  Volga  to  the  Atlantic  were  assembled  on  the  plain  of  Cha- 
lons ;  but  many  of  these  nations  had  been  divided  by  faction 
or  conquest  or  emigration ;  and  the  appearance  of  similar  arras 
and  ensigns  which  threatened  each  other  presented  the  image 
of  a  civil  war. 

The  discipline  and  tactics  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  form 
an  interesting  part  of  their  national  manners.  The  attentive 
Battle  of  study  of  the  military  operations  of  Xenophon  or 
ch&iouB.  Caesar  or  Frederic,  when  they  are  described  by  the 
same  genius  which  conceived  and  executed  them,  may  tend 
to  improve  (if  such  improvement  can  be  wished)  the  art  of 
destroying  the  human  species.  But  the  battle  of  Chalons  can 
only  excite  our  curiosity  by  the  magnitude  of  the  object,  since 
it  was  decided  by  the  blind  impetuosity  of  barbarians,  and 
has  been  related  by  partial  writers,  whose  civil  or  ecclesiastical 
profession  secluded  them  from  the  knowledge  of  military  af- 
fairs. Cassiodorus,  however,  had  familiarly  conversed  with 
many  Gothic  warriors  who  served  in  that  memorable  engage- 
ment— "a  conflict,"  as  they  informed  him,  "fierce,  various, 
obstinate,  and  bloody,  such  as  could  not  be  paralleled  either  in 
the  present  or  in  past  ages."  The  number  of  the  slain  amount- 
ed to  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  thousand,  or,  according  to  an- 
other account,  three  hundred  thousand  persons;**  and  these  in- 

**  The  expressions  of  Jomandes,  orrather  of  CnssiodorHS,  are  extremely  strong : 
''Bellum  atrox,  multiplex,  immane,  pertinax,  cui  simile  nulle  usquam  narrat  an- 
tiqaitas;  ubi  talia  gesta  referuntur,  iit  nihil  esset  quod  in  vit&  flu&  conspicere  po- 
tuisset  egregius,  qui  hujus  mirnculi  privnretur  aspect^  **  [c.  40,  p.  668].  Dnbos 
CHist.  Critique,  torn.  i.  p.  892,  893)  attempts  to  reconcile  the  162,000  of  Joniao- 
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credible  exaggerations  suppose  a  real  and  effective  loss  suffi- 
cient to  justify  the  historian's  remark  that  whole  generations 
may  be  swept  away  by  the  madness  of  kings  in  the  space  of  a 
single  hour.  After  the  mutual  and  repeated  discharge  of  mis- 
sile weapons,  in  which  the  archers  of  Scythia  might  signalize 
their  superior  dexterity,  the  cavalry  and  infantry  of  the  two 
armies  were  furiously  mingled  in  closer  combat.  The  Huns, 
who  fought  under  the  eyes  of  their  king,  pierced  through  the 
feeble  and  doubtful  centre  of  the  allies,  separated  their  wings 
from  each  other,  and,  wheeling  with  a  rapid  effort  to  the  left, 
directed  their  whole  force  against  the  Visigoths.  As  Theod- 
oric  rode  along  the  ranks  to  animate  his  troops,  he  received  a 
mortal  stroke  from  the  javelin  of  Andages,  a  noble  Ostrogoth, 
and  immediately  fell  from  his  horse.  The  wounded  king  was 
oppressed  in  the  general  disorder,  and  trampled  under  the  feet 
of  his  own  cavalry;  and  this  important  death  served  to  ex- 
plain the  ambiguous  prophecy  of  the  haruspices.  Attila  al- 
ready exulted  in  the  confidence  of  victory,  when  the  valiant 
Torismond  descended  from  the  hills,  and  verified  the  remain- 
der of  the  prediction.  The  Visigoths,  who  had  been  thrown 
into  confusion  by  the  flight  or  defection  of  the  Alani,  grad- 
ually restored  their  order  of  battle ;  and  the  Huns  were  un- 
doubtedly vanquished,  since  Attila  was  compelled  to  retreat. 
He  had  exposed  his  person  with  the  rashness  of  a  private  sol- 
dier ;  but  the  intrepid  troops  of  the  centre  had  pushed  for- 
ward beyond  the  rest  of  the  line;  their  attack  was  faintly 
supported ;  their  flanks  were  unguarded ;  and  the  conquerors 
of  Scythia  and  Germany  were  saved  by  the  approach  of  tha 
night  from  a  total  defeat.  They  retired  within  the  circle  of 
wagons  that  fortified  their  camp;  and  the  dismounted  squad- 
rons prepared  themselves  for  a  defence  to  which  neither  their 
arms  nor  their  temper  were  adapted.  The  event  was  doubt- 
ful ;  but  Attila  had  secured  a  last  and  honorable  resource : 
the  saddles  and  rich  furniture  of  the  cavalry  were  collected 


des  with  the  300,000  of  Tdatias  and  Isidore  by  sappodng  that  the  larger  number 
included  the  total  destmction  of  the  war,  the  effects  of  disease,  the  slaughter  of  the 
unarmed  people,  etc. 

III.— 37 
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by  his  order  into  a  funeral  pile ;  and  the  magnanimous  barba- 
rian had  resolved,  if  his  intrenehments  should  be  forced,  to 
rush  headlong  into  the  flames,  and  to  deprive  his  enemies  of 
the  glory  which  they  might  have  acquired  by  the  death  or  cap- 
tivity of  Attila," 

But  his  enemies  had  passed  the  night  in  equal  disorder  and 
anxiety.  The  inconsiderate  courage  of  Torismond  was  tempt- 
Retreatof  ®^  ^^  ^^^g®  *'^®  pursuit,  till  he  Unexpectedly  found 
Attiia.  himself,  with  a  few  followers,  in  the  midst  of  the 

Scythian  wagons.  In  the  confusion  of  a  nocturnal  combat,  he 
ivas  thrown  from  his  horse ;  and  the  Gothic  prince  must  have 
perished  like  his  father  if  his  youthful  strength  and  the  in- 
trepid zeal  of  his  companions*  had  not  rescued  him  from  this 
•dangerous  situation.  In  the  same  manner,  but  on  the  left  of 
the  line,  Aetius  himself,  separated  from  his  allies,  ignorant  of 
their  victory,  and  anxious  for  their  fate,  encountered  and  es- 
caped the  liostile  troops  that  were  scattered  over  the  plains  of 
•Chdlons ;  and  at  length  reached  the  camp  of  the  Goths,  which 
lie  could  only  fortify  with  a  slight  rampart  of  shields  till  the 
•dawn  of  day.  The  imperial  general  was  soon  satisfied  of  the 
defeat  of  Attiia,  who  still  remained  inactive  within  his  in- 
trenehments ;  and  when  he  contemplated  the  bloody  scene,  he 
observed  with  secret  satisfaction  that  the  loss  had  principal- 
ly fallen  on  the  barbarians.  The  body  of  Theodoric,  pierced 
•with  honorable  wounds,  was  discovered  under  a  heap  of  the 
slain.  His  subjects  bewailed  the  death  of  their  king  and  fa- 
ther; but  their  tears  were  mingled  with  songs  and  acclama- 
tions, and  his  funeral  rites  were  performed  in  the  face  of  a 
Tanquished  enemy.  The  Goths,  clashing  their  arms,  elevated 
on  a  buckler  his  eldest  son  Torismond,  to  whom  they  justly 
iiscribed  the  glory  of  their  success;  and  the  new  king  accept- 
•ed  the  obligation  of  revenge  as  a  sacred  portion  of  his  pater- 
nal inheritance.  Yet  the  Goths  themselves  were  astonished 
by  the  fierce  and  undaunted  aspect  of  their  formidable  antago- 

**  The  Count  de  Buat  (Hist,  des  Penples,  etc.,  torn.  vii.  p.  054-573),  still  depend- 
ing on  the  false,  and  ngain  rejecting  the  true^  Idatios,  has  divided  the  defeat  of  At- 
tiia into  two  great  battles — the  former  near  Orleans,  the  latter  in  Champagne.  In 
the  one,  Theodoric  was  slain ;  in  the  other,  he  was  revenged. 
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nist ;  and  their  historian  has  compared  Attila  to  a  lion  encom- 
passed in  his  den  and  threatening  his  hunters  with  redoubled 
fury.  The  kings  and  nations  who  might  have  deserted  his 
standard  in  the  hour  of  distress  were  made  sensible  that  the 
displeasure  of  their  monarch  was  the  most  imminent  and  inev- 
itable danger.  All  his  instruments  of  martial  music  incessant- 
ly sounded  a  loud  and  animating  strain  of  defiance ;  and  the 
foremost  troops  who  advanced  to  the  assault  were  checked  or 
destroyed  by  showers  of  arrows  from  every  side  of  the  in- 
trenchments.  It  was  determined  in  a  general  council  of  war 
to  besiege  the  King  of  the  Huns  in  his  camp,  to  intercept  his 
provisions,  and  to  reduce  him  to  the  alternative  of  a  disgrace- 
ful treaty  or  an  unequal  combat.  But  the  impatience  of  the 
barbarians  soon  disdained  these  cautious  and  dilatory  meas- 
ures; and  the  mature  policy  of  Aetius  was  apprehensive  that 
after  the  extirpation  of  the  Huns  the  republic  would  be  op- 
pressed by  the  pride  and  power  of  the  Gothic  nation.  The 
patrician  exerted  the  superior  ascendant  of  authority  and  rea- 
son to  calm  the  passions  which  the  son  of  Theodoric  consid- 
ered as  a  duty ;  represented,  with  seeming  affection  and  real 
truth,  the  dangers  of  absence  and  delay ;  and  persuaded  Tor- 
ismond  to  disappoint,  by  his  speedy  return,  the  ambitious  de- 
signs of  his  brothers,  who  might  occupy  the  throne  and  treas- 
ures of  Toulouse."  After  the  departure  of  the  Goths  and  the 
separation  of  the  allied  army,  Attila  was  surprised  at  the  vast 
silence  that  reigned  over  the  plains  of  Chdlons.  The  suspicion 
of  some  hostile  stratagem  detained  him  several  days  within  the 
circle  of  his  wagons ;  and  his  retreat  beyond  the  Rhine  con- 
fessed the  last  victory  which  was  achieved  in  the  name  of  the 
Western  empire.  Meroveus  and  his  Franks,  observing  a  pru-« 
dent  distance,  and  magnifying  the  opinion  of  their  strength  by 


^  Jornandes  de  Rebus  Getiois,  c.  41,  p.  671.  The  policy  of  Aetius  nnd  the  be- 
havior of  Torismond  are  extremely  natural ;  and  the  patrician,  according  to  Greg- 
ory of  Tours  (!•  "•  c.  7,  p.  163),  dismissed  the  prince  of  the  Franks  by  suggesting 
to  him  a  similar  apprehension.  The  false  Idatius  ridiculously  pretends  that  Aetius 
paid  a  clandestine  nocturnal  vi^it  to  the  kings  of  the  Huns  and  of  the  Visigoths, 
from  each  of  whom  he  obtained  a  bribe  of  ten  thousand  pieces  of  gold  as  the  price 
of  an  undisturbed  retreat 
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the  numerous  fires  which  they  kindled  every  night,  continued 
to  follow  the  rear  of  the  Huns  till  they  reached  the  confines 
of  Thuringia.  The  Thuringians  served  in  the  army  of  Attila; 
they  traversed,  both  in  their  march  and  in  their  return,  the 
territories  of  the  Franks ;  and  it  was  perhaps  in  this  war  that 
they  exercised  the  cruelties  which,  about  fourscore  years  after- 
wards, were  revenged  by  the  son  of  Clovis.  They  massacred 
their  hostages,  as  well  as  their  captives :  two  hundred  young 
maidens  were  tortured  with  exquisite  and  unrelenting  rage; 
their  bodies  were  torn  asunder  by  wild  horses,  or  their  bones 
were  crushed  under  the  weight  of  rolling  wagons ;  and  their 
unburied  limbs  were  abandoned  on  the  public  roads  as  a  prey 
to  dogs  and  vultures.  Such  were  those  savage  ancestors  whose 
imaginary  virtues  have  sometimes  excited  the  praise  and  envy 
of  civilized  ages!" 

Neither  the  spirit  nor  the  forces  nor  the  reputation  of  At- 
tila was  impaired  by  the  failure  of  the  Gallic  expedition.  In 
invaeion  of  ^1^^  cusuing  Spring  he  repeated  his  demand  of  tlie 
Atii'ia*!^  Princess  Ilonoria  and  her  patrimonial  treasures.  The 
A.D.469.  demand  was  again  rejected  or  eluded  ;  and  the  in- 
dignant lover  immediately  took  the  field,  passed  the  Alps,  in- 
vaded Italy,  and  besieged  Aquileia  with  an  innumerable  host 
of  barbarians.  Those  barbarians  were  unskilled  in  the  meth- 
ods of  conducting  a  regular  siege,  which,  even  among  the  an- 
cients, required  some  knowledge,  or  at  least  some  practice,  of 
the  mechanic  arts.  But  the  labor  of  many  thousand  provin- 
cials and  captives,  whose  lives  were  sacrificed  without  pity, 
might  execute  the  most  painful  and  dangerous  work.  The 
skill  of  the  Roman  artists  might  be  corrupted  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  country.  The  walls  of  Aquileia  were  assaulted 
by  a  fonnidable  train  of  battering-rams,  movable  turrets,  and 
engines  that  threw  stones,  darts,  and  fire ;"  and  the  monarch 

*'  These  cruelties,  which  are  passionately  deplored  by  Theodoric,  the  son  of 
Clovis  (Gregory  of  Tours,  1.  iii.  c.  10,  p.  190),  suit  the  time  and  circumstances  of 
the  invasion  of  Attiln.  His  residence  in  Thuringia  was  long  attested  by  popular 
tradition ;  and  he  is  supposed  to  have  assembled  a  couroultai,  or  diet,  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Eisenach.  See  Mascou,  ix,  30,  wiio  settles  with  nice  accuracy  the  extent 
of  ancient  Thuringia,  and  derives  its  nnme  from  the  Gothic  tribe  of  the  Thervingi. 

**  Machinis  constructis,  omnibusque  tormcntonim  generibus  adhibitis.  —  Jor- 
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of  the  HuDS  employed  the  forcible  impulse  of  hope,  fear,  em- 
ulation, and  interest  to  subvert  the  only  barrier  which  delayed 
the  conquest  of  Italy.  Aquileia  was  at  that  period  one  of  the 
richest,  the  most  populous,  and  the  strongest  of  the  mai-itime 
cities  of  the  Adriatic  coast.  The  Gothic  auxiliaries,  who  ap- 
pear to  have  served  under  their  native  princes  Alaric  and 
Antala,  communicated  their  intrepid  spirit ;  and  the  citizens 
still  remembered  the  glorious  and  successful  resistance  which 
their  ancestors  had  opposed  to  a  fierce,  inexorable  barbarian 
who  disgraced  the  majesty  of  the  Eoman  purple.  Three 
months  were  consumed  without  effect  in  the  siege  of  Aqui- 
leia, till  the  want  of  provisions  and  the  clamors  of  his  army 
compelled  Attila  to  relinquish  the  enterprise,  and  reluctantly 
to  issue  his  orders  that  the  troops  should  strike  their  tents  the 
next  morning,  and  begin  their  retreat.  But  as  he  rode  round 
the  walls,  pensive,  angry,  and  disappointed,  he  observed  a  stork 
preparing  to  leave  her  nest  in  one  of  the  towers,  and  to  fly 
with  her  infant  family  towards  the  country.  He  seized,  with 
the  ready  penetration  of  a  statesman,  this  trifling  incident 
which  chance  had  offered  to  superstition  ;  and  exclaimed,  in  a 
loud  and  cheerful  tone,  that  such  a  domestic  bird,  so  constantly 
attached  to  human  society,  would  never  have  abandoned  lier 
ancient  seats  unless  those  towers  had  been  devoted  to  impend- 
ing ruin  and  solitude."  The  favorable  omen  inspired  an  as- 
surance of  victory.  The  siege  was  renewed,  and  prosecuted 
with  fresh  vigor;  a  large  breach  was  made  in  the  part  of  the 
wall  from  whence  the  stork  had  taken  her  flight ;  the  Huns 
mounted  to  the  assault  with  irresistible  fury  ;  and  the  succeed- 

nandes,  c.  42,  p.  G73.  In  the  tliirteenth  century  the  Moguls  battered  the  cities 
of  China  with  large  engines  constructed  by  the  Mahometans  or  Christians  in  their 
service,  which  threw  stones  from  loO  to  300  pounds  weight.  In  the  defence  of 
their  conntry  the  Chinese  used  gunpowder,  and  even  bombs,  above  a  hundred 
years  before  they  were  known  in  Europe ;  yet  even  those  celestial,  or  infernal, 
arms  were  insufficient  to  protect  a  pusillanimous  nation.  See  Gaubil,  Hist,  des 
Mongous,  p.  70,  71,  155,  167,  etc. 

*"  The  same  story  is  told  by  Jomandes  and  by  Procopius  (de  Bell.  Vandal.  1.  i. 
c.  4,  p.  187,  IBS  [torn.  i.  p.  330,  edit.  Bonn]) ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  decide  which  is 
the  oiiginaL  But  the  Greek  historian  is  guilty  of  an  inexcusable  mistake  in  plac^ 
ing  the  siege  of  Aquileia  after  the  death  of  Aetius. 
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ing  generation  could  scarcely  discover  the  ruins  of  Aquileia.** 
After  this  dreadful  chastisement,  Attila  pursued  his  march ; 
and,  as  he  passed,  the  cities  of  Altinum,  Concordia,  and  Padua 
were  reduced  into  heaps  of  stones  and  ashes.  The  inland 
towns  Vicenza,  Verona,  and  Bergamo  were  exposed  to  the 
rapacious  cruelty  of  the  Huns.  Milan  and  Pavia  submitted 
without  resistance  to  the  loss  of  their  wealth,  and  applauded 
the  unusual  clemency  which  preserved  from  the  flames  the 
public  as  well  as  private  buildings,  and  spared  the  lives  of  the 
captive  multitude.  The  popular  traditions  of  Comum,  Turin, 
or  Modena  may  justly  be  suspected  ;  yet  they  concur  with 
more  authentic  evidence  to  prove  that  Attila  spread  his  rav- 
ages over  the  rich  plains  of  modern  Lombardy,  which  are  di- 
vided by  the  Po  and  bounded  by  the  Alps  and  Apennine." 
When  he  took  possession  of  the  royal  palace  of  Milan,  he  was 
surprised  and  offended  at  the  sight  of  a  picture  which  repre- 
sented the  Caesars  seated  on  their  throne,  and  the  princes  of 
Scythia  prostrate  at  their  feet.  The  revenge  which  Attila  in- 
flicted on  this  monument  of  Roman  vanity  was  harmless  and 
ingenious.  He  commanded  a  painter  to  reverse  the  figures 
and  the  attitudes ;  and  the  emperors  were  delineated  on  the 


^  Jomandes,  nbout  a  hundred  years  aftern-ards,  affirms  that  Aqnileia  was  so 
completely  mined,  *'  ita  ut  vix  ejas  vestigia,  ut  appareant,  reliqueiint.**  See  Jor- 
nandes  de  Keb.  Geticis,  c.  42,  p.  673.  Paul  Diacon.  1.  ii.  c.  14,  p.  785  [GroL 
Hist.  Goth.].  Liutprand,  Hist.  1.  iii.  c.  2.  The  name  of  Aqaileia  was  sometimes 
applied  to  Forum  Julii  (Cividad  del  Friali),  the  more  recent  capital  of  the  Vene- 
tian province.* 

"  In  describing  this  war  of  Attila,  a  war  so  famous  but  so  imperfectly  known,  I 
have  taken  for  my  guides  two  learned  Italians  who  consider  the  subject  with  some 
peculiar  advantages— Sigonius,  de  Imperio  Occidentali,  I.  xiii.  in  his  Works,  torn, 
i  p.  495-502 ;  and  Muratori,  Annali  d*  Italia,  torn.  iv.  p.  229-236,  Svo  edition. 


*  Compare  the  curious  Latin  poems  on  the  destruction  of  Aquileia,  published  by 
M.  ICndiicher  in  his  valuable  catalogue  of  Latin  MSis.  in  the  Libraiy  of  Vienna, 
p.  298,  etc 

Repleta  quondam  domibns  sublimibus,  omatis  mire,  niveis,  marmoreis, 
Nunc  ferax  frugum  raetiris  funiculo  ruricohirum. 

The  monkish  poet  has  his  consolation  in  Attila's  sufferings  in  soul  and  body. 

Vindictam  tamen  non  evasit  impius  destructor  tuus  Attila  sevissimos, 
Nunc  igni  simul  gehennaj  et  vermibus  excruciatur.— P.  290. — M. 
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Bame  canvas  approaching  in  a  suppliant  posture  to  empty  their 
bags  of  tributary  gold  before  the  throne  of  the  Scythian  mon- 
arch." The  spectators  must  have  confessed  the  truth  and  pro- 
priety of  the  alteration,  and  were  perhaps  tempted  to  applj- 
on  this  singular  occasion  the  well-known  fable  of  the  dispute 
between  the  lion  and  the  man." 

It  is  a  saying  worthy  of  the  ferocious  pride  of  Attila,  that 
the  grass  never  grew  on  the  spot  where  his  horse  had  trodden. 
Yet  the  savage  destroyer  undesignedly  laid  the 
oftherepub-  foundations  of  a  republic  which  revived,  in  the 
nice.  £^^j^|  g^j^|.g  ^£  Europe,  the  art  and  spirit  of  com- 
mercial industry.  The  celebrated  name  of  Venice,  or  Venetia," 
was  formerly  diflEused  over  a  large  and  fertile  province  of 
Italy,  from  the  confines  of  Pannonia  to  the  river  Addua,  and 
from  the  Po  to  the  Rhsetian  and  Julian  Alps.  Before  the  ir- 
ruption of  the  barbarians,  fifty  Venetian  cities  flourished  in 
peace  and  prosperity.  Aquileia  was  placed  in  the  most  con- 
spicuous station  :  but  the  ancient  dignity  of  Padua  was  sup- 
ported by  agriculture  and  manufactures  ;  and  the  property  of 
five  hundred  citizens,  wlio  were  entitled  to  the  equestrian  rank, 
must  have  amounted,  at  the  strictest  computation,  to  one 
million  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds.  Many  families  of 
Aquileia,  Padua,  and  the  adjacent  towns,  who  fled  from  the 
sword  of  the  Huns,  found  a  safe  thougli  obscure  refuge  in  the 


*^  This  anecdote  may  be  found  under  two  different  articles  (MiduAavov  and 
KopvKOQ)  of  the  roiscellaneous  compilntiim  of  Suidas. 

^  Leo  respondit.  human  &  hoc  pictum  mnnd  : 

Videres  huminem  dejectum,  si  pingero 
Leones  scirent. 

Appendix  nd  Pho^drum,  Fah.  xxv. 

The  lion  in  Phcedrus  ybyj  foolishly  appenls  from  pictures  to  tlie  amphitiieafre ; 
and  I  am  glad  to  observe  that  the  native  taste  of  La  Fontaine  (1.  iii.  fable  x.)  has 
omitted  thid  most  lame  and  impotent  conclusion. 

**  Paul  the  Deacon  (de  Gestis  Lnngoburd.  1.  ii.  c.  14  [seq.],  p.  784)  describes 
the  provinces  of  Italy  aboat  the  end  of  the  eighth  century.  **Venetia  non  solum 
in  paucis  insalis  quas  nunc  Venetias  dicimus,  constat ;  sed  ejns  terminus  a  Pan- 
noniae  finibus  usque  Adduam  fluvium  protelatur."  The  history  of  that  province 
till  the  age  of  Charlemagne  forms  the  first  and  most  interesting  part  of  the  Verona 
Jllastrata  (p.  1-888),  in  which  the  Marquis  Scipio  Mafi«i  has  shown  himself 
equally  capable  of  enlarged  views  and  minute  disquisitions. 
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neighboring  islands."  At  the  extremity  of  the  Gulf,  where 
the  Adriatic  feebly  imitates  the  tides  of  the  ocean,  near  a 
hundred  small  islands  are  separated  by  shallow  water  from  the 
continent,  and  protected  from  the  waves  by  several  long  slips 
of  land,  which  admit  the  entrance  of  vessels  through  some  se- 
cret and  narrow  channels.**  Till  the  middle  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury these  remote  and  sequestered  spots  remained  without  cul- 
tivation, with  few  inhabitants,  and  almost  witliout  a  name. 
But^the  manners  of  the  Venetian  fugitives,  their  arts  and  their 
government,  were  gradually  formed  by  their  new  situation  ; 
and  one  of  the  epistles  of  Cassiodorus,"  which  describes  their 
condition  about  seventy  years  afterwards,  may  be  considered 
as  the  primitive  monument  of  the  republic.^     The  minister 

**  This  emigration  is  not  nttested  by  any  contemporary  evidence ;  but  the  fact 
is  proved  by  the  event,  and  the  circumstances  niigiit  be  preserved  by  tradition. 
Tiie  citizens  of  Aquileia  retired  to  the  isle  of  Gradus,  liiose  of  Padua  to  liivus 
Altns,  or  Uialto,  where  the  city  of  Venice  was  afterwards  built,  etc. 

*•  The  topograpiiy  and  antiquities  of  the  Venetian  islands,  from  Gradus  to  Clo- 
dia,  or  Chioggia,  are  accurately  stated  in  the  Dissertatio  Chorographica  de  Italiil 
Medii  ^vi,  p.  151-165. 

*'  CassioUor.  Variar.  1.  xii.  Epist.  24.  MaflTei  (Verona  Dlustrata,  part  i.  p.  240- 
2.14)  has  translated  and  explained  this  curious  letter,  in  the  spirit  of  a  leanied 
antiquaiian  and  a  faithful  subject,  who  considered  Venice  as  the  only  legitimate 
offspring  of  the  Roman  repnl)lic.  He  fixes  the  date  of  the  epistle,  and  conse- 
quently the  pra)fecture,  of  Cassiodorus,  a.d.  523;  and  the  marquis's  authority 
has  the  more  weight  as  he  had  prepared  nn  edition  of  his  works  and  actually  pub- 
lished a  dissertation  on  the  true  orthography  of  his  name.  See  Osservaziuni  Let- 
terarie,  tom.  ii.  p.  290-339. 

•  The  learned  Count  Figliasi  has  proved,  in  his  Memoii's  upon  the  Veneti  (Me- 
morie  de'  Veneti  Primi  e  Sccondi  del  Conte  Figliasi,  t.  vi.  Venezia,  1 79(»)»  that,  from 
the  most  remote  period,  this  nation,  which  occupied  the  country  whicii  has  since 
been  called  the  Venetian  States  or  Terra  Firma,  likewise  inhabited  the  islands  scat- 
tered upon  the  coast,  and  that  from  thence  arose  the  names  of  Venetia  Prima  iind 
Secunda,  of  which  the  first  applied  to  the  mainland  and  the  second  to  the  islands 
and  lagoons.  From  the  time  of  the  Pelasgi  and  of  the  Etrurians,  the  First  Ve- 
neti, inhabiting  a  fertile  and  pleasant  countiy,  devoted  themselves  to  agriculture ; 
the  Second,  placed  in  the  midst  of  canals  at  the  mouth  of  several  rivei-s,  conven- 
iently situated  wiih  regard  to  the  islands  of  Greece  as  well  as  the  fertile  plains  of 
Italy,  applied  themselves  to  navigation  and  commerce.  Both  submitted  to  the 
Romans  a  short  time  before  the  second  Pnnic  war :  yet  it  was  not  till  after  the 
victory  of  Marius  over  the  Cimbri  that  their  conntry  was  reduced  to  a  Roman 
province.  Under  the  emperors,  Venetia  Prima  obtained  more  than  once,  by  its 
calamities,  a  place  in  history.  .  .  .  But  the  maritime  province  whs  occupied  in 
fisheries,  salt-works,  and  commerce.  The  Romans  have  considered  the  inhabitants 
of  iiii<  part  lis  l)eneatli  the  dignity  of  history,  nnd  iuive  left  them  in  obscurity.  .  .  . 
Thc}  dwelt  there  until  the  period  when  their  islands  utlbrded  a  reneat  to  their 
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of  Theodoric  compares  them,  in  his  qiiaint  declamatory  style, 
to  water-fowl  who  had  fixed  their  nests  on  the  bosom  of  the 
waves ;  and  though  he  allows  that  the  Venetian  provinces  had 
formerly  contained  many  noble  families,  he  insinuates  that 
they  were  now  reduced  by  misfortune  to  the  same  level  of 
humble  poverty.  Fish  was  the  common,  and  almost  the  uni- 
versal, food  of  every  rank :  their  only  treasure  consisted  in  the 
plenty  of  salt  which  they  extracted  from  the  sea ;  and  tlie  ex- 
change of  that  commodity,  so  essential  to  human  life,  was  sub- 
stituted in  the  neighboring  markets  to  the  currency  of  gold 
and  silver.  A  people  whose  habitations  might  be  doubtfully 
assigned  to  the  earth  or  water  soon  became  alike  familiar  with 
the  two  elements ;  and  the  demands  of  avarice  succeeded  to 
those  of  necessity.  The  islanders,  who,  from  Grado  to  Chiozza, 
were  intimately  connected  with  each  other,  penetrated  into 
the  heart  of  Italy,  by  the  secure  though  laborious  navigation 
of  the  rivers  and  inland  canals.  Their  vessels,  which  were 
continually  increasing  in  size  and  number,  visited  all  the  har- 
bors of  the  Gulf ;  and  the  marriage  which  Venice  annually 
celebrates  with  the  Adriatic  was  contracted  in  her  early  in- 
fancy. The  epistle  of  Cassiodorus,  the  PrsBtorian  praefect,  is 
addressed  to  the  maritime  tribunes ;  and  he  exhorts  them,  in 
a  mild  tone  of  authority,  to  animate  the  zeal  of  their  country- 
men for  the  public  service,  which  required  their  assistance  to 
transport  the  magazines  of  wine  and  oil  from  the  province  of 
Istria  to  the  royal  city  of  Kaveuna.  The  ambiguous  oflSce  of 
these  magistrates  is  explained  by  the  tradition  that  in  the 
twelve  principal  islands,  twelve  tribunes,  or  judges,  were  cre- 
ated by  an  annual  and  popular  election.  The  existence  of  the 
Venetian  republic  under  the  Gothic  kingdom  of  Italy  is  at- 
tested by  the  same  authentic  record  which  annihilates  their 
lofty  claim  of  original  and  perpetual  independence." 

**  See,  in  the  second  volume  of  Amelot  de  la  Hoassaie,  Histoire  du  Gouveme- 
ment  de  Venise,  a  translation  of  the  fAmoas  Squitlenio,  This  book,  which  has 
been  exalted  far  above  its  merirs.  is  stained  in  every  line  with  the  disingenuous  ma- 

niined  and  fagitive  compatriots.  Sismondi,  Hist,  des  K^p.  Ituliennes,  vol.  i.  p. 
313.— G. 

Com]>are,  on  the  origin  of  Venice,  Daru,  Hist,  de  Venise,  vol.  i.  ch.  i. — M. 
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The  Italians,  who  had  long  since  renounced  the  exercise  of 
arms,  were  surprised,  after  forty  years'  peace,  by  the  approach 
of  a  formidable  barbarian,  whom  they  abhorred  as 
pence  to ^he  the  cuemy  of  their  religion  as  well  as  of  their  re- 
omaus.  puijii^.^  Amidst  the  general  consternation,  Aetius 
alone  was  incapable  of  fear ;  but  it  was  impossible  that  he 
should  achieve  alone  and  unassisted  any  military  exploits 
worthy  of  his  former  renown.  The  barbarians  who  had  de- 
fended Gaul  refused  to  march  to  the  relief  of  Italy  ;  and  the 
succors  promised  by  the  Eastern  emperor  were  distant  and 
doubtful.  Since  Aetius,  at  the  head  of  his  domestic  troops, 
still  maintained  the  field,  and  hamssed  or  retarded  the  march 
of  Attila,  he  never  showed  himself  more  truly  great  than  at 
the  time  when  his  conduct  was  blamed  by  an  ignorant  and  un- 
grateful people."  If  the  mind  of  Valentinian  had  been  sus- 
ceptible of  any  generous  sentiments,  he  would  have  chosen 
such  a  general  for  his  example  and  his  guide.  But  the  timid 
grandson  of  Theodosius,  instead  of  sharing  the  dangers,  es- 
caped from  the  sound,  of  war ;  and  his  hasty  retreat  from 
Ravenna  to  Rome,  from  an  impregnable  fortress  to  an  open 
capital,  betrayed  his  secret  intention  of  abandoning  Italy  as 
soon  as  the  danger  should  approacli  his  imperial  person.  This 
shameful  abdication  was  suspended,  however,  by  the  spirit  of 
doubt  and  delay  which  commonly  adheres  to  pusillanimous 
counsels,  and  sometimes  corrects  their  pernicious  tendency. 
The  Western  emperor,  with  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome, 
embraced  the  more  salutary  resolution  of  deprecating,  by  a 
solemn  and  suppliant  embassy,  the  wrath  of  Attila.  This  im- 
portant commission  was  accepted  by  Avienus,  who,  from  his 
birth  and  riches,  his  consular  dignity,  the  numerous  train  of 
his  clients,  and  his  personal  abilities,  held  the  first  rank  in  the 

levolence  of  party ;  but  the  principal  evidence,  genuine  niul  apocryphal,  is  brought 
together,  and  the  reader  will  easily  choose  the  fair  medium. 

^  Sirmond  (Not.  ad  Sidon.  ApoUin.  p.  19)  has  published  a  curious  passage  from 
the  Chronicle  of  Prosper.  **  Attila,  redintegratis  viribus,  qnas  in  Gallia  aniinerat, 
Italiam  ingredi  per  Pannonias  intendit ;  nihil  duce  nostro  Aetio  secundum  prions 
belli  opera  prospiciente,"  etc.  He  reproaches  Aetius  with  neglecting  to  guard  the 
Alps  and  with  a  design  to  abandon  Italy ;  but  this  rash  censure  may  at  least  be 
counterbaUiDced  by  the  favorable  testimonies  of  Idatius  and  Isidore. 
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Eoman  senate.  The  specious  and  artful  character  of  Avienus'* 
w^s  admirably  qualified  to  conduct  a  negotiation  either  of  pub- 
lic or  private  interest.  His  colleague  Trigetius  had  exercised 
the  PrsBtorian  praefecture  of  Italy ;  and  Leo,  Bishop  of  Rome, 
consented  to  expose  his  life  for  the  safety  of  his  fiock.  The 
genius  of  Leo"  was  exercised  and  displayed  in  the  public  mis- 
fortunes ;  and  he  has  deserved  the  appellation  of  Great  by  the 
successful  zeal  with  which  he  labored  to  establish  his  opinions 
and  his  authority,  under  the  venerable  names  of  orthodox  faith 
and  ecclesiastical  discipline.  The  Roman  ambassadors  were 
introduced  to  the  tent  of  Attila,  as  he  lay  encamped  at  the 
place  where  the  slow-winding  Mincius  is  lost  in  the  foaming^ 
waves  of  the  lake  Benacus,"  and  trampled  with  his  Scythian 
cavalry  the  farms  of  Catullus  and  Virgil."  The  barbarian 
monarch  listened  with  favorable,  and  even  respectful,  atten- 
tion ;  and  the  deliverance  of  Italy  was  purchased  by  the  im- 
mense ransom  or  dowry  of  the  Princess  Honoria.    The  state 

*®  See  the  original  portraits  of  Ayienus  and  his  rival  Basilios  delineated  and 
contrasted  in  the  epistles  (i.  9,  p.  22)  of  Sidonias.  He  had  studied  the  characters 
of  the  two  chiefs  of  the  senate ;  bat  he  attached  himself  to  Basilias  as  the  more 
solid  and  disinterested  friend. 

*'  The  character  and  principles  of  Leo  may  be  traced  in  one  hundred  and  forty- 
one  original  epistles,  which  illustrate  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  his  long  and  busy 
pontificate,  from  a.d.  440  to  461.  See  Dupin,  Bibliotheque  Ecclesiastique,  torn, 
iii.  partii.  p.  120-165. 

•■  tardis  ingens  ubi  flexibus  errat 

MinciuSj  et  tener&  prstexit  arundine  ripas 

Anne  lacns  tantos,  te  Lari  maxime,  teque 
Fluctibus,  et  fremitu  nssurgens  Benace  marino. 
•■  The  Marquis  Maffei  (Verona  Illustrata,  part  i.  p.  95,  129,  221,  part  ii.  p.  2,  6) 
has  illustrated  with  taste  and  learning  this  interesting  topography.  He  places  the 
interview  of  Attila  and  St.  Leo  near  Ariolica,  or  Ardelica,  now  Peschiera.  at  the 
conflux  of  the  lake  and  river;  ascertains  the  villa  of  Catullus,  in  the  delightful 
peninsula  of  Sirmio,  and  discovers  the  Andes  of  Virgil  in  the  village  of  Bandcs, 
precisely  situate,  **qnft  se  subducere  colles  incipiunt,"  where  the  Veronese  hills 
imperceptibly  slope  down  into  the  plain  of  Mantua.* 


*  This  interview  is  likewise  placed  at  Ponte  Molino  and  at  Govemolo,'at  the 
conflux  of  the  Mincio  and  the  Po.  Gronzaga,  Bishop  of  Mantua,  erected  a  tablet 
in  the  year  1616,  in  the  church  of  the  Utter  place,  commemorative  of  the  event. 
Descrizione  di  Verona  e  della  sua  Provincia,  c.  11,  p.  126. — M. 
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of  his  army  might  facilitate  the  treaty  and  hasten  his  retreat. 
Their  martial  spirit  was  relaxed  by  the  wealth  and  indolence 
of  a  warm  climate.  The  shepherds  of  the  North,  whose  ordi- 
nary food  consisted  of  milk  and  raw  flesh,  indulged  themselves 
too  freely  in  the  use  of  bread,  of  wine,  and  of  meat  prepared 
and  seasoned  by  the  arts  of  cookery;  and  the  progress  of  dis- 
ease revenged  in  some  measure  the  injuries  of  the  Italians.** 
When  Attila  declared  his  resolution  of  carrying  his  victorious 
arms  to  the  gates  of  Rome,  he  was  admonished  by  his  friends, 
as  well  as  by  his  enemies,  that  Alaric  had  not  long  survived 
the  conquest  of  the  Eternal  City.  His  mind,  superior  to  real 
danger,  was  assaulted  by  imaginary  terrors ;  nor  could  he  es- 
cape the  influence  of  superstition,  which  had  so  often  been  sub- 
servient to  his  designs.**  The  pressing  eloquence  of  Leo,  his 
majestic  aspect  and  sacerdotal  robes,  excited  the  veneration  of 
Attila  for  the  spiritual  father  of  the  Christians.  The  appari- 
tion of  the  two  apostles  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  who  menaced 
the  barbarian  with  instant  death  if  he  rejected  the  prayer  of 
their  successor,  is  one  of  the  noblest  legends  of  ecclesiastical  tra- 
dition. The  safety  of  Rome  might  deserve  the  interposition 
of  celestial  beings ;  and  some  indulgence  is  due  to  a  fable 
which  has  been  represented  by  the  pencil  of  Raphael  and  the 
chisel  of  Algardi." 

Before  the  King  of  the  Huns  evacuated  Italy,  he  threatened 

to  return  more  dreadful,  and  more  implacable,  if  his 
Aiuia.  bride,  the  Princess  Honoria,  were  not  delivered  to 

his  ambassadors  within  the  term  stipulated  by  the 

^  '*Si  statim  infettto  flgmine  urbem  petiissent,  grande  discrimen  esset:  sed  in 
Venetift  quo  fere  tractu  Italia  moUissima  est,  ips&  soli  coelique  cleinenti&  robnr 
elanguit.  Ad  hoc  panis  usii  camisque  coctro,  et  dnlcedine  vini  mitigatos,*'  etc. 
This  passage  of  Floras  (iii.  3)  is  still  more  applicable  to  the  Huns  than  to  the  Cim- 
bri,  nnd  it  may  sen^e  as  a  commentary  on  the  celestial  plague  with  which  Idatios 
and  Isidore  iiave  afflicted  the  troops  of  Attila. 

^  The  historian  Priscus  had  positively  mentioned  the  effect  which  this  example 
produced  on  tlie  mind  of  Attila.     Joriiandes,  c.  42,  p.  673. 

••  The  picture  of  Raphael  is  in  the  Vatican ;  the  basso  (or  perhaps  the  alto)  re- 
lievo of  Algardi  on  one  of  the  altars  of  St.  Peter's  (see  Dubos,  Reflexions  sur  la 
Po^sie  et  sur  la  Peinture,  torn.  i.  p.  619, 520).  Baron  ins  (Annal.  Eccles.  a.d.  452, 
No.  57,  68)  bravely  sustains  the  truth  of  the  apparition ;  which  is  rejected,  however, 
by  the  most  leiimed  and  pious  Catholics. 
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treaty.  Yet,  in  the  meanwhile,  Attila  relieved  his  tender  anx- 
iety by  adding  a  beautiful  maid,  whose  name  was  Ildico,  to 
the  list  of  his  innumerable  wives."  Their  marriage  was  cel- 
ebrated with  barbaric  pomp  and  festivity,  at  his  wooden  pal- 
ace beyond  the  Danube;  and  the  monarch,  oppressed  with 
wine  and  sleep,  retired  at  a  late  hour  from  the  banquet  to  the 
nuptial  bed.  His  attendants  continued  to  respect  his  pleasures 
or  his  repose  the  greatest  part  of  the  ensuing  day,  till  the  un- 
usual silence  alarmed  their  fears  and  suspicions ;  and,  after  at- 
tempting to  awaken  Attila  by  loud  and  repeated  cries,  they 
at  length  broke  into  the  royal  apartment.  They  found  the 
trembling  bride  sitting  by  the  bedside,  hiding  her  face  with 
her  veil,  and  lamenting  her  own  danger,  as  well  as  the  death 
of  the  king,  who  had  expired  during  the  night."  An  artery 
had  suddenly  burst :  and  as  Attila  lay  in  a  supine  posture,  he 
was  suffocated  by  a  torrent  of  blood,  which,  instead  of  finding 
a  passage  through  the  nostrils,  regurgitated  into  the  lungs  and 
stomach.  His  body  was  solemnly  exposed  in  the  midst  of  the 
plain,  under  a  silken  pavilion ;  and  the  chosen  squadrons  of 
the  Huns,  wheeling  round  in  measured  evolutions,  chanted  a 
funeral  song  to  the  memory  of  a  hero,  glorious  in  his  life,  in- 
vincible in  his  death,  the  father  of  his  people,  the  scourge  of 
his  enemies,  and  the  terror  of  the  world.  According  to  their 
national  custom,  the  barbarians  cut  off  a  part  of  their  hair. 


*^  Attila,  nt  Priscus  historicus  refert,  extinctionis  sute  tempore,  pnellnm  Ildico 
nomine,  decoram  valde,  eibi  [in  j  matrimoninm  post  innumerabiles  uxores  .  .  .  so- 
cinns.— Jornandes,  c.  49,  p.  683,  684.  He  afterwards  iidds  (c.  50,  p.  686),  "Filii 
Attilsc,  qnonim  per  licentiam  libidinis  poene  populus  fuit."  Polygamy  has  been 
established  among  the  Tartars  of  every  age.  The  rank  of  plebeian  wives  is  regu- 
lated only  by  their  personal  charms;  and  the  faded  matron  prepares  without  a 
murmur  the  bed  which  is  destined  fur  her  blooming  rival.  But  in  royal  fiimilies 
the  daughters  of  khans  communicate  to  their  sons  a  prior  right  of  inheritance. 
See  Genealogical  History,  p.  406,  407,  408. 

**  The  report  of  her  puilt  reached  Constantinople,  where  it  obtained  a  very  dif- 
ferent name;  and  Marcellinus  obser^-es  that  the  tyrant  of  Europe  was  slain  in  the 
night  by  the  hand  and  the  knife  of  a  woman.  Comeille,  who  has  adapted  the  gen- 
uine account  to  his  tragedy,  describes  the  irruption  of  blood  in  forty  bombast  lines, 
and  AttUa  exclaims,  with  ridiculous  fury, 

S*il  ne  veut  s'arvfiter  (his  blood), 

(Dit-il)  on  me  payera  ce  qui  m*en  va  codter. 
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gashed  their  faces  with  imseemly  wounds,  and  bewailed  their 
valiant  leader  as  he  deserved,  not  with  the  tears  of  women, 
but  with  the  blood  of  warriors.  The  remains  of  Attila  were 
enclosed  within  three  coflSns — of  gold,  of  silver,  and  of  iron — 
and  privately  buried  in  the  night;  the  spoils  of  nations  were 
thrown  into  his  grave;  the  captives  who  had  opened  the 
ground  were  inhumanly  massacred ;  and  the  same  Huns  who 
had  indulged  such  excessive  grief  feasted,  with  dissolute  and 
intemperate  mirth,  about  the  recent  sepulchre  of  their  king. 
It  was  reported  at  Constantinople  that,  on  the  fortunate  night 
in  which  he  expiree!,  Marcian  beheld  in  a  dream  the  bow  of 
Attila  broken  asunder;  and  the  report  may  be  allowed  to 
prove  how  seldom  the  image  of  that  formidable  barbarian  was 
absent  from  the  mind  of  a  Roman  emperor." 

The  revolution  which  subverted  the  empire  of  the  Huns 
established  the  fame  of  Attila,  whose  genius  alone  had  sns- 
Deatrnction  tained  the  huge  and  disjointed  fabrif*.  After  his 
of  his  empire,  ^^^^y^  ^]^q  boldest  chief  tai  US  aspired  to  the  rank  of 
kings ;  the  most  powerful  kings  refused  to  acknowledge  a  su- 
perior ;  and  the  numerous  sons  whom  so  many  various  mothers 
bore  to  the  deceased  monarch  divided  and  disputed  like  a  pri- 
vate inheritance  the  sovereign  command  of  the  nations  of  Ger- 
many and  Scythia.  The  bold  Ardaric  felt  and  represented  the 
disgrace  of  this  servile  partition ;  and  his  subjects,  the  warlike 
GepidsB,  with  the  Ostrogoths,  under  the  conduct  of  three  val- 
iant brothers,  encouraged  their  allies  to  vindicate  the  rights  of 
freedom  and  royalty.  In  a  bloody  and  decisive  conflict  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Netad,  in  Pannonia,  the  lance  of  the  G«pi- 
dae,  the  sword  of  the  Goths,  the  arrows  of  the  Huns,  the  Sue- 
vic  infantry,  the  light  arms  of  the  Heruli,  and  the  heavy  weap- 
ons of  the  Alani  encountered  or  supported  each  other;  and 
the  victory  of  Ardaric  was  accompanied  with  the  slaughter  of 
thirty  thousand  of  his  enemies.  Ellac,  the  eldest  son  of  At- 
tila, lost  his  life  and  crown  in  the  memorable  battle  of  Netad ; 

••  The  cnrioas  circumstances  of  the  death  and  funeral  of  Attila  are  related  hy 
Jomandes  (c.  49,  p,  683,  684,  68'>).  and  were  probably*  transcribed  from  Prisons. 


■  Jomandes  says  twice  that  he  takes  the  narrative  from  Priscos. — ^S. 
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his  early  valor  had  raised  him  to  the  throne  of  the  Acatzires, 
a  Scythian  people,  whom  he  subdued ;  and  his  father,  who 
loved  the  superior  merit,  would  have  envied  the  death,  of  El- 
lac.'*  His  brother  Dengisich,*  with  an  army  of  Huns  still  for- 
midable in  their  flight  and  ruin,  maintained  his  ground  above 
fifteen  years  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  The  palace  of  At- 
tila,  with  the  old  country  of  Dacia,  from  the  Carpathian  hills 
to  the  Euxine,  became  the  seat  of  a  new  power  which  was 
erected  by  Ardaric,  King  of  the  Gepidse.  The  Pannonian  con- 
quests, from  Vienna  to  Sirmium,  were  occupied  by  the  Ostro- 
goths ;  and  the  settlements  of  the  tribes  who  had  so  bravely 
asserted  their  native  freedom  were  irregularly  distributed  ac- 
cording to  the  measure  of  their  respective  strength.  Surround- 
ed and  oppressed  by  the  multitude  of  his  father's  slaves,  the 
kingdom  of  Dengisich  was  confined  to  the  circle  of  his  wag- 
ons. His  desperate  courage  urged  him  to  invade  the  Eastern 
empire ;  he  fell  in  battle,  and  his  head,  ignominiously  exposed 
in  the  Hippodrome,  exhibited  a  grateful  spectacle  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Constantinople.  Attila  had  fondly  or  superstitiously 
believed  that  Irnac,  the  youngest  of  his  sons,  was  destined  to 
perpetuate  th,e  glories  of  his  race.  The  character  of  that 
prince,  who  attempted  to  moderate  the  rashness  of  his  brother 
Dengisich,  was  more  suitable  to  the  declining  condition  of  the 
Huns;  and  Irnac,  with  his  subject  hordes,  retired  into  the 
heart  of  the  Lesser  Scythia.  They  were  soon  overwhelmed 
by  a  torrent  of  new  barbarians,  who  followed  the  same  road 
which  their  own  ancestors  had  formerly  discovered.  The 
Geougen^  or  Avares,**  whose  residence  is  assigned  by  the  Greek 

^*  See  Jomandes  de  Rebus  Geticig,  c.  50,  p.  686,  686,  687, 688.  His  distinc- 
tion of  the  national  arms  is  carious  and  important.  ''Nam  ibi  admirandnra  reor 
fuisse  spectaculum,  ubi  cernere  erat  cunctis,  pugnantem  Gothum  ense  furentem, 
Gepidam  in  vulnere  suorum  cuncta  tela  frnngentem,  Saevum  pede,  Hunniim  sa- 
gittft  preesumere,  Alannm  grari,  Herulum  levi,  armatnrft,  aciem  instruere."  I  am 
not  precisely  informed  of  the  situation  of  the  river  Netad. 


•  This  name  nffords  another  presumption  in  favor  of  the  Turkish  origin  of  the 
Huns.  Dengiz  is  the  Turkish  word  for  sen;  and  the  name  may  have  been  given 
to  one  of  Attila's  sons  from  his  having  been  born  near  the  Kuxine.  See  Prich- 
ard,  KesJBarches  into  the  Physical  History  of  Mankind,  vol.  iv.  p.  327.— S. 

^  On  the  Avars,  see  Editor's  note,  ch.  xlil.  next  to  note  82. — S. 
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writers  to  the  shores  of  the  ocean,  impelled  the  adjacent  tribes ; 
till  at  length  the  Igours  of  the  North,  issuing  from  the  cold 
Siberian  regions  which  produce  the  most  valuable  furs,  spread 
themselves  over  the  desert  as  far  as  the  Borysthenes  and  the 
Caspian  gates,  and  finally  extinguished  the  empire  of  the 
Huns." 

Such  an  event  might  contribute  to  the  safety  of  the  Eastern 
empire  under  the  reign  of  a  prince  who  conciliated  the  friend- 
ship, without  forfeiting  the  esteem,  of  the  barbarians, 
murders  the  But  the  Empcror  of  the  West,  the  feeble  and  disso- 
Aaiiu«f°  lute  Valentinian,  who  had  reached  his  thirty-fifth 
year  without  attaining  the  age  of  reason  or  courage, 
abused  this  apparent  security  to  undermine  the  foundations  of 
his  own  throne  by  the  murder  of  the  patrician  Aetius.  From 
the  instinct  of  a  base  and  jealous  mind,  he  hated  the  man  who 
was  universally  celebrated  as  the  terror  of  the  barbarians  and 
the  support  of  the  republic ;  •  and  his  new  favorite,  the  eu- 
nuch Heraclius,  awakened  the  emperor  from  the  supine  leth- 
argy which  might  be  disguised  during  the  life  of  Placidia"  by 
the  excuse  of  filial  piety.  The  fame  of  Aetius,  his  wealth  and 
dignity,  the  numerous  and  martial  train  of  barbarian  follow- 
ers, his  powerful  dependents  who  filled  the  civil  offices  of  the 

^*  Two  modern  historians  hnve  thrown  much  new  light  on  the  ruin  and  division 
of  the  empire  of  Attila — M.  de  Buat,  by  liis  luborious  and  minute  diligence  (torn, 
viii.  p.  3-31,  08-94);  and  M.  de  Guignes,  by  iiis  extraordinary  knowledge  of  the 
Chinese  language  and  writers.     See  Hist,  des  Huns,  torn.  ii.  p.  SLVSIO, 

'•  Placidia  died  at  Rome,  November  27,  a.d.  450.  She  was  buried  at  Ravenna, 
where  her  sepulchre,  and  even  her  corpse,  seated  in  a  chair  of  cypress-wood,  were 
preserved  for  nges.  The  empress  received  many  compliments  from  the  orthodox 
clergy ;  and  St.  Peter  Chrysologus  assured  her  that  her  zeal  for  the  Trinity  had 
been  recompensed  by  an  august  trinity  of  children.  See  Tillemont,  £list.  des  Emp. 
torn.  vi.  p.  240.  

*  The  praises  awarded  by  Gibbon  to  the  cliaracter  of  Aeiius  hnve  been  animad- 
verted upon  with  great  severity.  (See  Mr.  Herbert's  Attila,  p.  321.)  I  am  not 
aware  that  Gibbon  has  dissembled  or  palliated  any  of  the  crimes  or  treasons  of 
Aerius ;  but  his  position  at  the  time  of  his  murder  was  certainly  that  of  the  pre- 
sen-er  of  the  empire,  the  conqueror  of  the  most  dangerous  of  the' barbarians :  it  is 
by  no  means  clear  that  he  was  not  "innocent"  of  any  treasonable  designs  against 
Vnleiiiinian.  If  the  early  acts  of  his  life,  the  introduction  of  the  Huns  into  Italy 
and  of  the  Vandals  into  Africa,  were  among  the  proximate  causes  of  the  ruin  of 
the  empire,  his  murder  was  the  signal  for  its  almost  immediate  downfall. — ^M. 
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State,  and  the  hopes  of  his  son  Gandentius,  who  was  already 
contracted  to  Eudoxia,  the  emperor's  daughter,  had  raised  him 
above  the  rank  of  a  subject.  The  ambitious  designs  of  which 
he  was  secretly  accused  excited  the  fears  as  well  as  the  resent- 
ment of  Valentinian.  Aetius  himself,  supported  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  merit,  his  services,  and  perhaps  his  innocence, 
seems  to  have  maintained  a  haughty  and  indiscreet  behavior. 
The  patrician  oflFended  his  sovereign  by  a  hostile  declaration ; 
he  aggravated  the  oflFence  by  compelling  him  to  ratify  with  a 
solemn  oath  a  treaty  of  reconciliation  and  alliance ;  he  pro- 
claimed his  suspicions,  he  neglected  his  safety ;  and  from  a 
vain  confidence  that  the  enemy  whom  he  despised  was  inca- 
pable even  of  a  manly  crime,  he  rashly  ventured  his  person  in 
the  palace  of  Home.  Whilst  he  urged,  perhaps  with  intem- 
perate vehemence,  the  marriage  of  his  son,  Valentinian,  draw- 
ing his  sword — the  first  sword  he  had  ever  drawn — plunged  it 
in  the  breast  of  a  general  wlio  had  saved  his  empire ;  his  cour- 
tiers and  eunuchs  ambitiously  struggled  to  imitate  their  mas- 
ter; and  Aetius,  pierced  with  a  hundred  wounds,  fell  dead  in 
the  royal  presence.  Boethius,  the  Praetorian  prsefect,  was 
killed  at  the  same  moment ;  and  before  the  event  could  be  di- 
vulged, the  principal  friends  of  the  patrician  were  summoned 
to  the  palace  and  separately  murdered.  The  horrid  deed,  pal- 
liated by  the  specious  names  of  justice  and  necessity,  was  im- 
mediately conmiunicated  by  the  emperor  to  his  soldiers,  his 
subjects,  and  his  allies.  The  nations  who  were  strangers  or 
enemies  to  Aetius  generously  deplored  the  unworthy  fate  of  a 
hero ;  the  barbarians  who  had  been  attached  to  his  service  dis- 
sembled their  grief  and  resentment ;  and  the  public  contempt 
which  had  been  so  long  entertained  for  Valentinian  was  at 
once  converted  into  deep  and  universal  abhorrence.  Such  sen- 
timents seldom  pervade  the  walls  of  a  palace ;  yet  the  emperor 
was  confounded  by  the  honest  reply  of  a  Koman  whose  appro- 
bation he  had  not  disdained  to  solicit.  "  I  am  ignorant,  sir,  of 
your  motives  or  provocations ;  I  only  know  that  you  have  act- 
ed like  a  man  who  cuts  off  his  right  hand  with  his  left."  '* 

^*  ''Aetiam  Placidas  mactavit  seroivir  amens,"  is  the  expression  of  Sidor.ius 

III.— 38 
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The  luxury  of  Rome  seems  to  have  attracted  the  long  and 
frequent  visits  of  Valentinian,  who  was  consequently  more  de- 
spised at  Rome  than  in  any  other  part  of  his  doniin- 

and  rayishes     .  .  ,  ,.  .   .^  .  ,,  ,  •       j  • 

the  wife  of  lous.  A  republican  spirit  was  insensibly  revived  in 
^^'  the  senate,  as  their  authority,  and  even  their  sup- 
plies, became  necessary  for  the  support  of  his  feeble  govern- 
ment. The  stately  demeanor  of  an  hereditary  monarch  offend- 
ed their  pride,  and  the  pleasures  of  Valentinian  were  injurious 
to  the  peace  and  honor  of  noble  families.  The  birth  of  the 
Empress  Eudoxia  was  equal  to  his  own,  and  her  charms  and 
tender  affection  deserved  those  testimonies  of  love  which  her 
inconstant  husband  dissipated  in  vague  and  unlawful  amoui-s. 
Petronius  Maximus,  a  wealthy  senator  of  the  Anician  family, 
who  had  been  twice  consul,  was  possessed  of  a  chaste  and  beau- 
tiful wife.  Her  obstinate  resistance  served  only  to  irritate  the 
desires  of  Valentinian,  and  he  resolved  to  accomplish  them 
eitlier  by  stratagem  or  force.  Deep  gaming  was  one  of  the 
vices  of  the  court ;  the  emperor,  who,  by  chance  or  contrivance, 
had  gained  from  Maximus  a  considerable  sum,  uncourteously 
exacted  his  ring  as  a  security  for  the  debt,  and  sent  it  by  a 
trusty  messenger  to  his  wife,  with  an  order  in  her  husband's 
name  that  she  should  immediately  attend  the  Empress  Eudox- 
ia. The  unsuspecting  wjfe  of  Maximus  was  conveyed  in  her 
litter  to  the  imperial  palace ;  the  emissaries  of  her  impatient 
lover  conducted  her  to  a  remote  and  silent  bedchamber ;  and 
Valentinian  violated,  without  remorse,  the  laws  of  hospitality. 
Her  tears  when  she  returned  home,  her  deep  affliction,  and 
her  bitter  reproaches  against  a  husband  whom  she  considered 
as  the  accomplice  of  his  own  shame,  excited  Maximus  to  a  just 
revenge ;  the  desire  of  revenge  was  stimulated  by  ambition, 
and  he  might  reasonably  aspire,  by  the  free  suffrage  of  the 
Roman  senate,  to  the  throne  of  a  detested  and  despicable  rival. 
Valentinian,  who  supposed  that  every  human  breast  was  de- 
void, like  his  own,  of  friendship  and  gratitude,  had  imprudently 


(Panegyr.  Avit.  859).  The  poet  knew  the  world,  and  was  not  inclined  to  flatter 
a  minister  who  had  injured  or  disgraced  Avitas  and  Majorian,  the  saccessire  he- 
roes of  his  song. 
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admitted  among  his  guards  several  domestics  and  followers  of 
Aetins.  Two  of  these,  of  barbarian  race,  were  persuaded  to 
execute  a  sacred  and  honorable  duty  by  punishing  with  death 
the  assassin  of  their  patron ;  and  their  intrepid  courage  did  not 
long  expect  a  favorable  moment.  Whilst  Valentinian  amused 
himself  in  the  Field  of  Mars  with  tlie  spectacle  of  some  mili- 
tary sports,  they  suddenly  rushed  upon  him  with  drawn  weap- 
Death  of  ^^8,  despatched  the  guilty  Heraclius,  and  stabbed 
Inf^M?**"'  ^^^  emperor  to  the  heart,  without  the  least  opposi- 
March  18.  ^j^j^  from  his  numerous  train,  who  seemed  to  rejoice 
in  the  tyrant's  death.  Such  was  the  fate  of  Valentinian  the 
Third,'*  the  last  Roman  emperor  of  the  family  of  Theodosius. 
He  faithfully  imitated  the  hereditary  weakness  of  his  cousin 
and  his  two  uncles,  without  inheriting  the  gentleness,  the  pu- 
rity, the  innocence,  which  alleviate  in  their  characters  the  want 
of  spirit  and  ability.  Valentinian  was  less  excusable,  since  he 
had  passions  without  virtues.  Even  his  religion  was  question- 
able ;  and  though  he  never  deviated  into  the  paths  of  heresy, 
he  scandalized  the  pious  Christians  by  his  attachment  to  the 
profane  arts  of  magic  and  divination. 

As  early  as  the  time  of  Cicero  and  Varro,  it  was  the  opinion 

of  the  Roman  augurs  that  the  twelve  vultures  which  Romulus 

,  had  seen  represented  the  twelve  centuries  assigned 

Symptoms  of  <.       ,  .     1      <•   1  •        •       *&      mi  •  1 

decay  and  for  the  fatal  period  of  his  city.  This  prophecy, 
disregarded  perhaps  in  the  season  of  health  and 
prosperity,  inspired  the  people  with  gloomy  apprehensions 
when  the  twelfth  century,  clouded  with  disgrace  and  misfort- 
une, was  almost  elapsed  ;'*  and  even  posterity  must  acknowl- 

''*  With  regHrd  to  the  cause  and  circumstances  of  the  deaths  of  Aetins  and 
Valentinian,  our  infoimation  is  dark  and  imperfect.  Procopius  (de  Bell.  Vandal. 
1.  i.  c.  4,  p.  186,  187,  188  [torn.  i.  p.  327-331,  edit.  Bonn])  is  a  fabulous  writer  for. 
the  events  which  precede  his  own  memory.  His  narrative  must  therefore  be  sup- 
plied and  corrected  by  five  or  six  Chronicles,  none  of  which  were  composed  in 
Rome  or  Italy,  and  which  can  only  express,  in  broken  sentences,  the  popular  ru- 
mors as  they  were  conveyed  to  Gaul,  Spain,  Africa,  Constantinople,  or  Alexandria. 

^*  This  interpretation  of  Vettius,  a  celebrated  augur,  was  quoted  by  Varro  in  the 
eighteenth  book  of  his  Antiquities.  Censorinas  de  Die  Natali,  c.  17,  p.  90,  91, 
edit.  Havercamp. 

^*  According  to  Varro,  the  twelfth  centnry  would  expire  a.d.  447 ;  bat  the  im« 
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edge  with  some  surprise  that  the  arbitrary  interpretation  of 
an  accidental  or  fabulous  circumstance  has  been  seriously  veri- 
fied in  the  downfall  of  the  Western  empire.  But  its  fall  was 
announced  by  a  clearer  omen  than  the  flight  of  vultures ;  the 
Roman  government  appeared  every  day  less  formidable  to  its 
enemies,  more  odious  and  oppressive  to  its  subjects."  The 
taxes  were  multiplied  with  the  public  distress;  economy  was 
neglected  in  proportion  as  it  became  necessary ;  and  the  injus- 
tice of  the  rich  shifted  the  unequal  burden  from  themselves 
to  the  people,  whom  they  defrauded  of  the  indulgences  that 
might  sometimes  have  alleviated  their  misery.  The  severe 
inquisition  which  confiscated  their  goods  and  tortured  their 
persons  compelled  the  subjects  of  Valentinian  to  prefer  the 
more  simple  tyranny  of  the  barbarians,  to  fly  to  the  woods  and 
mountains,  or  to  embrace  the  vile  and  abject  condition  of  mer- 
•cenary  servants.  They  abjured  and  abhorred  the  name  of 
Koman  citizens,  which  had  formerly  excited  the  ambition  of 
mankind.  The  Armorican  provinces  of  Gaul  and  the  great- 
•est  part  of  Spain  were  thrown  into  a  state  of  disorderly  inde- 
pendence by  the  confederations  of  the  Bagaudse,  and  the  im- 
perial ministers  pursued  with  proscriptive  laws  and  ineffectual 
arms  the  rebels  whom  they  had  made."    If  all  the  barbarian 

•certiiinty  of  the  true  era  of  Rome  might  allow  some  latitude  of  anticipation  or  de- 
lay. The  poets  of  the  age,  Clandinn  (de  Bell.  Getico,  26r»)  and  Sidonius  (in  Pane- 
gyr.  Avit.  35.7),  may  be  admitted  as  fair  witnesses  of  the  popular  opinion. 

Tunc  reputant  anno^  interceptoqne  volata 
Vulturis,  incidunt  properatis  saecula  metis. 


•Jam  prope  fata  tui  bissenas  Vulturis  alas 
Implebant ;  scis  namqne  tuos,  scis,  Koma,  labores. 

See  l^ubos,  Hist.  Critique,  torn.  i.  p.  310-346. 

^^  The  fifth  book  of  Salyian  is  filled  with  pathetic  lamentations  and  vehement 
invectives.  His  immoderate  freedom  serves  to  prove  the  weakness,  as  well  as  the 
corruption,  of  the  Roman  government.  His  book  was  published  after  the  loss  of 
Africa  (a.d.  430),  and  before  Attila  s  war  (a.d.  451). 

^"  The  BagaudsB  of  Spain,  who  fought  pitched  battles  with  the  Roman  troops, 
are  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  Chronicle  of  Idatius.  Salnan  has  described  their 
distress  and  rebellion  in  very  forcible  language.  *''  Itaqne  nomen  civium  Romano- 
rum  .  .  .  nunc  nltro  repudiatnr  ac  fugitur,  nee  vile  tanien  [tantum]  sed  etiam  abo- 
miiiabile  pcene  habetur.  . . .  £t  bine  est  ut  etiam  hi  qui  ad  barbaros  non  confugiunt, 
barbari  tameii  esse  coguntur,  scilicet  at  est  pars  magna  Hispanorum,  et  non  mini- 
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conquerors  Lad  been  annihilated  in  the  same  hoVir,  their  total 
destruction  would  not  have  restored  the  empire  of  the  West ; 
and  if  Rome  still  survived,  she  survived  the  loss  of  freedom, 
of  virtue,  and  of  honor. 

ma  Gallorum.  .  .  .  De  Bagnudis  nanc  mihi  sermo  est,  qui  per  malos  jadices  et 
crnentos  spoliati,  afflicti,  necati  postqaam  jus  Ro manse  libertatis  amiserant,  etiam 
huuorem  Romani  nominis  perdiderunt.  .  .  .  Vocamus  rebelles,  vocamus  perdiCos 
quo8  esse  compulimas  crimiaosos." — ^De  Gubernat.  Dei,  L  v.  p.  158, 159, 
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CHAPTEE  XXXVI. 

Sack  of  Rome  by  Grensei-ic,  King  of  the  Vandals. — His  Naval  Depredations. — 
Snccession  of  the  Last  Emperora  of  the  West-^Maximus,  Avitas,  Majorian,  Se- 
verus,  Anthemins,  Olybriiis,  Glycerins,  Nepos,  Augustnlus. — ^Total  Extinction 
of  the  Western  Empire. — Keign  of  Odoacer,  the  First  Barbarian  King  of  Italy. 

The  loss  or  desolation  of  the  provinces  from  the  Ocean  to 
the  Alps  impaired  the  glory  arid  greatness  of  Rome ;  her  in- 
NttTai  power  tcrnal  prosperity  was  irretrievably  destroj'ed  by  the 
daii!!^  separation  of  Africa.     The  rapacious  Vandals  con- 

A.D.4S1MB6.  figcated  the  patrimonial  estates  of  the  senators,  and 
intercepted  the  regular  subsidies  which  relieved  the  poverty 
and  encouraged  the  idleness  of  the  plebeians.  The  distress  of 
the  Romans  was  soon  aggravated  by  an  unexpected  attack ; 
and  the  province  so  long  cultivated  for  their  use  by  industri- 
ous and  obedient  subjects  was  armed  against  them  by  an  am- 
bitious* barbarian.  The  Vandals  and  Alani,  who  followed  the 
successful  standard  of  Genseric,  had  acquired  a  rich  and  fer- 
tile territory,  which  stretched  along  the  coast  above  ninety 
days'  journey  from  Tangier  to  Tripoli ;  but  their  narrow  lim- 
its were  pressed  and  confined,  on  either  side,  by  the  sandy 
desert  and  the  Mediterranean.  The  discovery  and  conquest  of 
the  Black  nations  that  might  dwell  beneath  the  torrid  zone 
could  not  tempt  the  rational  ambition  of  Genseric ;  but  he  cast 
his  eyes  towards  the  sea :  he  resolved  to  create  a  naval  power, 
and  his  bold  resolution  was  executed  with  steady  and  active 
perseverance.  The  woods  of  Mount  Atlas  aflForded  an  inex- 
haustible nursery  of  timber.  His  new  subjects  were  skilled  in 
the  arts  of  navigation  and  ship-building;  he  animated  his  dar- 
ing Vandals  to  embrace  a  mode  of  warfare  which  would  ren- 
der every  maritime  country  accessible  to  their  arms ;  the  Moors 
and  Africans  were  allured  by  the  hopes  of  plunder ;  and,  after 
an  interval  of  six  centuries,  the  fleets  that  issued  from  the  port 
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of  Carthage  again  claimed  the  empire  of  the  Mediterranean. 
The  success  of  the  Vandals,  the  conquest  of  Sicily,  the  sack 
of  Palermo,  and  the  frequent  descents  on  the  coast  of  Lucania 
awakened  and  alarmed  the  mother  of  Valentinian  and  the  sis- 
ter of  Theodosius.  Alliances  were  formed,  and  armaments, 
expensive  and  ineffectual,  were  prepared,  for  the  destruction 
of  the  common  enemy,  who  reserved  his  courage  to  encounter 
those  dangers  which  his  policy,  could  not  prevent  or  elude. 
The  designs  of  the  Roman  government  were  repeatedly  baffled 
by  his  artful  delays,  ambiguous  promises,  and  apparent  con- 
cessions; and  the  interposition  of  his  formidable  confederate, 
the  King  of  the  Huns,  recalled  the  emperors  from  the  con- 
quest of  Africa  to  the  care  of  their  domestic  safety.  The  rev- 
olutions of  the  palace,  which  left  the  Western  empire  without 
a  defender  and  without  a  lawful  prince,  dispelled  the  appre- 
hensions and  stimulated  the  avarice  of  Genseric.  He  imme- 
diately equipped  a  numerous  fleet  of  Vandals  and  Moors,  and 
cast  anchor  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  about  three  months 
after  the  death  of  Valentinian  and  the  elevation  of  Maximus 
to  the  imperial  throne. 

The  private  life  of  the  senator  Petronius  Maximus'  was 
often  alleged  as  a  rare  example  of  human  felicity.  His  birth 
The  character  ^^^^  uoblc  and  illustrious,  sinco  he  descended  from 
theEmpeiiir  ^^^^  Auiciau  family;  his  dignity  was  supported  by 
^J^iSJ"-  an  adequate  patrimony  in  land  and  money;  and 
March  17.  thcsc  advantages  of  fortune  were  accompanied  with 
liberal  arts  and  decent  manners,  which  adorn  or  imitate  the 
inestimable  gifts  of  genius  and  virtue.  The  luxury  of  his  pal- 
ace and  table  was  hospitable  and  elegant.  Whenever  Maxi- 
mus appeared  in  public,  he  was  surrounded  by  a  train  of  grate- 
ful and  obsequious  clients;'  and  it  is  possible  that  among 


'  Sidonius  Apollinaiis  composed  the  thirteenth  epistle  of  the  second  book  to  re- 
fute the  paradox  of  ills  friend  Serrnntis,  who  entertained  a  singular  thongli  gener- 
ous enthusiasm  for  tlie  deceased  emperor.  This  epistle,  with  some  indulgence, 
may  claim  the  praise  of  an  elegant  composition ;  and  it  throws  much  light  on  the 
character  of  Maximus. 

•  "Clientum  praevia,  pedisequa,  circumfasa,  popnlositas,"  is  the  train  which  Sido- 
nius himself  (1.  i.  Epist.  9)  assigns  to  another  senator  of  consular  rank. 
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these  clients  he  might  deserve  and  possess  some  real  friends. 
His  merit  was  rewarded  by  the  favor  of  the  prince  and  sen- 
ate :  he  thrice  exercised  the  office  of  Praetorian  Praefect  of 
Italy ;  he  was  twice  invested  with  the  consulship,  and  he  ob- 
tained the  rank  of  patrician.  These  civil  honors  were  not  in- 
compatible with  the  enjoyment  of  leisure  and  tranquillity. 
His  houra,  according  to  the  demands  of  pleasure  or  reason, 
were  accurately  distributed  by  a  water-clock ;  and  this  avarice 
of  time  may  be  allowed  to  prove  the  sense  which  Maximus  en- 
tertained of  his  own  happiness.  The  injury  which  he  received 
from  the  Emperor  Valentinian  appears  to  excuse  the  most 
bloody  revenge.  Yet  a  philosopher  might  have  reflected  that 
if  the  resistance  of  his  wife  had  been  sincere,  her  chastity  was 
still  inviolate,  and  that  it  could  never  be  restored  if  she  had 
consented  to  the  will  of  the  adulterer.  A  patriot  would  have 
hesitated  before  he  plunged  himself  and  his  country  into  those 
inevitable  calamities  which  must  follow  the  extinction  of  the 
royal  house  of  Theodosius.  The  imprudent  Maximus  disre- 
garded these  salutary  considerations:  he  gratified  his  resent- 
ment and  ambition ;  he  saw  the  bleeding  corpse  of  Valentin- 
ian at  his  feet ;  and  he  heard  himself  saluted  emperor  by  the 
unanimous  voice  of  the  senate  and  people.  But  the  day  of 
his  inauguration  was  the  last  day  of  his  happiness.  He  was 
imprisoned  (such  is  the  lively  expression  of  Sidonius)  in  the 
palace;  and  after  passing  a  sleepless  night,  he  sighed  that  he 
had  attained  the  summit  of  his  wishes,  and  aspired  only  to  de- 
scend from  the  dangerous  elevation.  Oppressed  by  the  weight 
of  the  diadem,  he  communicated  his  anxious  thoughts  to  his 
friend  and  quaestor  Fulgentius ;  and  when  he  looked  back  with 
unavailing  regret  on  the  secure  pleasures  of  his  former  life, 
the  emperor  exclaimed,  "  O  fortunate  Damocles,*  thy  reign 


•  Dwtrictus  ensis  cui  super  impift 
(^ervice  pendet»  iioii  JSiculte  dapes 
Dulcem  elaborabunt  gnporem : 
Noil  avium  citlmroeque  cantus 
Somnum  rediicent. 

Ilorat.  Carm.  iii.  1. 

Sidonius  concludes  his  letter  with  tho  stoiy  of  Damocles,  which  Cicero  (Tusculan. 
V.  20,  21)  had  so  inimitably  told. 
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began  and  ended  with  the  same  dinner" — a  well-known  allu- 
sion, which  Fulgentius  afterwards  repeated  as  an  instructive 
lesson  for  princes  and  subjects. 

The  reign  of  Maximns  continued  about  three  months.  His 
hours,  of  which  he  had  lost  the  command,  were  disturbed  by 

remorse,  or  guilt, or  terror;  and  his  throne  was  shak- 
A.D.4B6.  '      en  by  the  seditions  of  the  soldiers,  the  people,  and 

the  confederate  barbarians.  The  marriage  of  his 
son  Palladius  with  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  emperor 
might  tend  to  establish  the  hereditary  succession  of  his  fami- 
ly ;  but  the  violence  which  he  offered  to  the  Empress  Eudoxia 
could  proceed  only  from  the  blind  impulse  of  lust  or  revenge. 
His  own  wife,  the  cause  of  these  tragic  events,  had  been  sea- 
sonably removed  by  death;  and  the  widow  of  Valentinian 
was  compelled  to  violate  her  decent  mourning,  perhaps  her 
real  grief,  and  to  submit  to  the  embraces  of  a  presumptuous 
usurper,  whom  she  suspected  as  the  assassin  of  her  deceased 
husband.  These  suspicions  were  soon  justified  by  the  indis- 
creet confession  of  Maximns  himself;  and  he  wantonly  pro- 
voked the  hatred  of  his  reluctant  bride,  who  was  still  conscious 
that  she  descended  from  a  line  of  emperors.  From  the  East, 
however,  Eudoxia  could  not  hope  to  obtain  any  effectual  as- 
sistance: her  father  and  her  aunt  Pulcheria  were  dead;  her 
mother  languished  at  Jerusalem  in  disgrace  and  exile ;  and 
the  sceptre  of  Constantinople  was  in  the  hands  of  a  stranger. 
She  directed  her  eyes  towards  Carthage,  secretly  implored  the 
aid  of  the  King  of  the  Vandals,  and  persuaded  Genseric  to 
improve  the  fair  opportunity  of  disguising  his  rapacious  de- 
signs by  the  specious  names  of  honor,  justice,  and  compassion.* 
Whatever  abilities  Maximns  might  have  shown  in  a  subordi- 
nate station,  he  was  found  incapable  of  administering  an  em- 
pire ;  and  though  he  might  easily  have  been  informed  of  the 

^  Notwithstanding  the  evidence  of  Procopius,  Ei-agiius,  Idatius,  Marcellinus, 
etc.,  the  learned  Muratori  (Annuli  d*  Italia,  torn.  iv.  p.  249)  doubts  the  reality  of 
this  invitation,  and  observes,  with  great  truth,  '*Non  si  pu6  dir  quanto  sia  facile  il 
popolo  a  sognare  e  spacciar  voci  false.*'  Bat  his  argument,  from  the  interval  of 
rime  and  place,  is  extremely  feeble.  The  figs  which  grew  near  Carthage  were 
produced  to  the  senate  of  Rome  on  the  third  day. 
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naval  preparations  which  were  made  on  the  opposite  shores  of 
Africa,  he  expected  with  supine  indifference  the  approach  of 
the  enemy,  without  adopting  any  measures  of  defence,  of  ne- 
gotiation, or  of  a  timely  retreat.  When  the  Vandals  disem- 
barked at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  the  emperor  was  suddenly 
roused  from  his  lethargy  by  the  clamors  of  a  trembling  and 
exasperated  multitude.  The  only  liope  which  presented  itself 
to  his  astonished  mind  was  that  of  a  precipitate  flight,  and  he 
exhorted  the  senators  to  imitate  the  example  of  their  prince. 
But  no  sooner  did  Maximus  appear  in  the  streets  than  he  was 
assaulted  by  a  shower  of  stones.  A  Roman  or  a  Burgundian 
soldier  claimed  the  honor  of  the  fii-st  wound.  His  mangled 
body  was  ignominiously  cast  into  the  Tiber.  The  Roman 
people  rejoiced  in  the  punishment,  which  they  had  inflicted 
on  the  author  of  the  public  calamities ;  and  the  domestics  of 
Eudoxia  signalized  their  zeal  in  the  service  of  their  mistress.' 
On  the  third  day  after  the  tumult,  Genseric  boldly  advanced 
from  the  port  of  Ostia  to  the  gates  of  the  defenceless  city.  In- 
stead of  a  sally  of  the  Roman  youth,  there  issued 
Kome  by  the  f  roiu  the  gatcs  au  unarmed  and  venerable  proces- 
A.D.456/  sion  of  the  bishop  at  the  head  of  his  clergy.'  The 
fearless  spirit  of  Leo,  his  authority  and  eloquence, 
again  mitigated  the  fierceness  of  a  barbarian  conqueror.  The 
.  King  of  the  Vandals  promised  to  spare  the  unresisting  mul- 
titude, to  protect  the  buildings  from  fire,  and  to  exempt  the 
captives  from  torture ;  and  although  such  orders  were  neither 
seriously  given  nor  strictly  obeyed,  the  mediation  of  Leo  was 
glorious  to  himself,  and  in  some  degree  beneficial  to  his  coun- 
try. But  Rome  and  its  inhabitants  were  delivered  to  the  li- 
centiousness of  the  Vandals  and  Moors,  whose  blind  passions 

•  Infidoqne  tibi  Rurgundio  duotn 

Extorquet  trepidas  muctaiidi  principis  iras. 

Sidon.  in  Paneg}'r.  Avit.  442. 

A  remarkable  line,  wliich  insinuates  that  Rome  and  Maximus  were  betrayed  hy 
their  Burgundian  mercenaries. 

•  The  apparent  success  of  Pojje  Leo  may  be  justified  by  I'rosper  and  the  Histo- 
ria  MisceUan. ;  but  the  improbable  notion  of  Baronius  (a.d.  455,  No.  13)  that  Gen* 
seric  spared  the  three  apostolical  churches  is  not  countenanced  even  by  the  doubt- 
ful testimony  of  the  Liber  Pontificalis. 
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revenged  the  injuries  of  Carthage.  The  pillage  lasted  four- 
teen days  and  nights ;  and  all  that  yet  remained  of  public  or 
private  wealth,  of  sacred  or  profane  treasure,  was  diligently 
transported  to  the  vessels  of  Genserie.  Among  the  spoils,  the 
splendid  relics  of  two  temples,  or  rather  of  two  religions,  ex- 
hibited a  memorable  example  of  the  vicissitudes  of  human  and 
divine  things.  Since  the  abolition  of  paganism,  the  Capitol 
had  been  violated  and  abandoned  ;  yet  the  statues  of  the  gods 
and  heroes  were  still  respected,  and  the  curious  roof  of  gilt 
bronze  was  reserved  for  the  rapacious  hands  of  Genserie* 
The  holy  instruments  of  the  Jewish  worship* — the  gold  ta- 
ble, and  the  gold  candlestick  with  seven  branches,  originally 
framed  according  to  the  particular  instructions  of  God  him- 
self, and  which  were  placed  in  the  sanctuary  of  his  temple, 
had  been  ostentatiously  displayed  to  the  Roman  people  in  the 
triumph  of  Titus.  They  were  afterwards  deposited  in  the 
Temple  of  Peace ;  and  at  the  end  of  four  hundred  years,  the 
spoils  of  Jerusalem  were  transferred  from  Eome  to  Carthage 
by  a  barbarian  who  derived  his  origin  from  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic.  These  ancient  monuments  might  attract  the  notice  of 
curiosity  as  well  as  of  avarice.  But  the  Christian  churches, 
enriched  and  adorned  by  the  prevailing  superstition  of  the 
times,  afforded  more  plentiful  materials  for  sacrilege ;  and  the 
pious  liberality  of  Pope  Leo,  who  melted  six  silver  vases,  the 
gift  of  Constantine,  each  of  a  hundred  pounds  weight,  is  an 
evidence  of  the  damage  which  he  attempted  to  repair.  In  the 
forty-five  years  that  had  elapsed  since  the  Gothic  invasion,  the 


*  The  profusion  of  Catulns,  the  first  who  gilt  the  roof  of  the  Capitol,  was  not 
nniversally  approved  (Flin.  Hist.  Nntnr.  xxxiii.  18);  hut  it  was  far  exceeded  hj 
the  emperorX  and  the  external  gilding  of  the  temple  cost  Domitinn  12,000  tal- 
ents  (£2,400,000).  The  expressions  of  Claudinn  and  Rutilius  (*^/uee  metaili 
<cmula  fastigia  cu^ru"' and  ^^ confunduntqne  vagos  delubra  micantia  visus")  mani- 
festly prove  that  this  splendid  covering  was  not  removed  either  by  the  Christians 
or  the  Goths  (see  Donntux,  Roma  Antiqna,  1.  ii.  c.  G,  p.  125).  It  should  seem  that 
the  roof  of  the  Capitol  was  decorated  with  gilt  statues  and  chariots  drawn  by  four 
horses. 

"  The  curious  reader  may  consult  the  learned  and  accurate  treatise  of  Hadrian 
Reland,  De  Spoliis  Templi  Hierosolymitani  in  Arcii  Titiano  BomiB  conspicnis,  in 
12mo,  Tnijecli  nd  Rhenum,  1716. 
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pomp  and  luxury  of  Eome  were  in  some  measure  restored  ; 
and  it  was  diiBScult  either  to  escape  or  to  satisfy  the  avarice  of 
a  conqueror  who  possessed  leisure  to  collect  and  ships  to  trans- 
port the  wealth  of  the  capital.  The  imperial  ornaments  of  the 
palace,  the  magnificent  furniture  and  wardrobe,  the  sideboards 
of  massy  plate,  were  accumulated  with  disorderly  rapine.  The 
gold  and  silver  amounted  to  several  thousand  talents ;  yet  even 
the  brass  and  copper  were  laboriously  removed.  Eudoxia  her- 
self, who  advanced  to  meet  her  friend  and  deliverer,  soon  be- 
wailed the  imprudence  of  her  own  conduct.  She  was  rudely 
stripped  of  her  jewels ;  and  the  unfortunate  empress,  with  her 
two  daughters,  the  only  surviving  remains  of  the  great  Theo- 
dosius,  was  compelled,  as  a  captive,  to  follow  the  haughty  Van- 
dal, who  immediately  hoisted  sail,  and  returned  with  a  pros- 
perous navigation  to  the  port  of  Carthage.*  Many  thousand 
Romans  of  both  sexes,  chosen  for  some  useful  or  agreeable 
qualifications,  reluctantly  embarked  on  board  the  fleet  of  Gen- 
seric ;  and  their  distress  was  aggravated  by  the  unfeeling  bar- 
barians, who,  in  the  division  of  the  booty,  separated  the  wives 
from  their  husbands,  and  the  children  from  their  parents.  The 
charity  of  Deogratias,  Bishop  of  Carthage,**  was  their  only  con- 
solation and  support.  He  generously  sold  the  gold  and  silver 
plate  of  the  church  to  purchase  the  freedom  of  some,  to  alle- 
viate the  slavery  of  others,  and  to  assist  the  wants  and  infirm- 
ities of  a  captive  multitude,  whose  health  was  impaired  by 
the  hardships  which  they  had  suffered  in  the  passage  from  It- 
aly to  Africa.  By  his  order,  two  spacious  churches  were  con- 
verted into  hospitals ;  the  sick  were  distributed  in  convenient 
beds,  and  liberally  supplied  with  food  and  medicines ;  and  the 
aged  prelate  repeated  his  visits  both  in  the  day  and  night  with 


*  The  vessel  which  transported  the  relics  of  the  Capitol  was  the  only  one  of  the 
whole  fleet  that  suffered  shipwreck.  If  a  bigoted  sophist — a  pagan  bigot — had 
mentioned  the  accident,  he  might  have  rejoiced  that  this  cargo  of  sacrilege  was 
lost  in  the  sea. 

"  See  Victor  Viiensis  de  Perseciit.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  8,  p.  11, 12,  edit.  Ruinart 
Deogratias  governed  the  Charch  of  Carthage  only  three  years.  If  he  had  not 
been  privately  buried,  his  corpse  would  have  been  torn  piecemeal  by  the  mad  de- 
votion of  the  people. 
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an  assiduity  that  surpassed  liis  strength,  and  a  tender  sympa- 
thy which  enlianced  the  value  of  his  services.  Compare  this 
scene  with  the  field  of  Cannse,  and  judge  between  Hannibal 
and  the  successor  of  St.  Cyprian." 

The  deaths  of  Aetius  and  Valentinian  had  relaxed  the  ties 
which  held  the  barbarians  of  Gaul  in  peace  and  subordination. 
The  Emperor  The  sea-coast  was  infested  by  the  Saxons ;  the  Ale- 
A.T^465.  manni  and  the  Franks  advanced  from  the  Rhine  to 
July  10.  ^jjg  Seine;  and  the  ambition  of  the  Goths  seemed  to 
meditate  more  extensive  and  permanent  conquests.  The  Em- 
peror Maximus  relieved  himself,  by  a  judicious  choice,  from 
the  weight  of  these  distant  cares ;  he  silenced  the  solicitations 
of  his  friends,  listened  to  the  voice  of  fame,  and  promoted  a 
stranger  to  the  general  command  of  the  forces  in  Gaul.  Avi- 
tus,*'  the  stranger  whose  merit  was  so  nobly  rewarded,  descend- 
ed from  a  wealthy  and  honorable  family  in  the  diocese  of  Au- 
vergne.  The  convulsions  of  the  times  urged  him  to  embrace 
with  the  same  ardor  the  civil  and  military  professions ;  and 
the  indefatigable  youth  blended  the  studies  of  literature  and 
jurispnidence  with  the  exercise  of  arms  and  hunting.  Thirty 
years  of  his  life  were  laudably  spent  in  the  public  service :  he 
alternately  displayed  his  talents  in  war  and  negotiation ;  and 
the  soldier  of  Aetius,  after  executing  the  most  important  em- 
bassies, was  raised  to  the  station  of  Prsetorian  PrsBfect  of  Gaul. 
Either  the  merit  of  Avitus  excited  envy,  or  his  modei'ation  was 
desirous  of  repose,  since  he  calmly  retired  to  an  estate  which 
he  possessed  in  the  neighborhood  of  Clermont.  A  copious 
stream,  issuing  from  the  mountain,  and  falling  headlong  in 
many  a  loud  and  foaming  cascade,  discharged  its  waters  into 
a  lake  about  two  miles  in  length,  and  the  villa  was  pleasantly 

'*  The  general  evidence  for  the  death  of  Maximus  and  the  Hack  of  Rome  hj  the 
Vandals  is  comprised  In  Sidonias  (Panegyr.  Avit.  441-450),  Procopias  (de  Bell. 
Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  4,  5,  p.  188,  189  [torn.  i.  p.  332,  edit.  Bonn],  and  1.  ii.  c.  9,  p.  2:)5 
[torn.  i.  p.  445  seq.  edit.  Bonn]),  Evagrius  (1.  ii.  c.  7),  Jomandes  (de  Reb.  Geticis, 
c.  45,  p.  677),  and  the  Chronicles  of  Idatius,  Prosper,  Marcellinns,  and  Theopha- 
nes,  under  the  proper  year. 

"  The  private  life  and  elevation  of  Avitus  must  be  deduced,  with  becoming  sus- 
picion, from  the  panegync  pronounced  by  Sidoniua  ApoUinaris,  his  subject  and  |iis 
son-in-law. 
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seated  on  the  margin  of  the  lake.  The  baths,  the  porticoes, 
the  summer  and  wi.'iter  apartments,  were  adapted  to  the  pur- 
poses of  luxury  and  use;  and  the  adjacent  country  afforded 
the  various  prospects  of  woods,  pastures,  and  meadows."  In 
this  retreat,  where  Avitus  amused  his  leisure  with  books,  ru- 
ral sports,  the  practice  of  husbandry,  and  the  society  of  his 
friends,"  he  received  the  imperial  diploma  which  constitut- 
ed him  master -general  of  the  cavalry  and  infantry  of  Gtiul. 
He  assumed  the  military  command ;  the  barbarians  suspend- 
ed their  fury ;  and  whatever  means  he  might  employ,  what- 
ever concessions  he  might  be  forced  to  make,  the  people  en- 
joyed the  benefits  of  actual  tranquillity.  But  the  fate  of  Gaul 
depended  on  the  Visigoths ;  and  the  Roman  general,  less  at- 
tentive to  his  dignity  than  to  the  public  interest,  did  not  dis- 
dain to  visit  Toulouse  in  the  character  of  an  ambassador.  He 
was  received  with  courteous  hospitality  by  Theodoric,  the  King 
of  the  Goths ;  but  while  Avitus  laid  the  foundations  of  a  solid 
alliance  with  that  powerful  nation,  he  was  astonished  by  the 
intelligence  that  the  Emperor  Maximus  was  slain,  and  that 
Rome  had  been  pillaged  by  the  Vandals.  A  vacant  throne, 
which  he  might  ascend  without  guilt  or  danger,  tempted  his 
A.TI.4W.  ambition  ;**  and  the  Visigoths  were  easily  persuaded 
Aag.16.  ^Q  support  his  claim  by  their  irresistible  suffrage. 
They  loved  the  person  of  Avitus ;  they  respected  his  virtues ; 

"  After  the  example  of  the  yonn^r  Pliny,  Sidoniiis  (I.  ii.  Kpist.  2)  has  labored 
the  florid,  prolix,  and  obscure  description  of  his  villa,  which  bore  the  name  (/Irt- 
tacuni),  and  had  been  the  property,  of  AvitUR.  The  precise  situation  is  not  ascer- 
tained.    Consult,  however,  the  notes  of  Savaron  and  Sirmond. 

**  Sidonias  (1.  ii.  Epist.  9)  has  described  the  country  life  of  the  Gallic  nobles  in 
A  visit  which  he  made  to  his  friends,  whose  estates  were  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Nismes.  The  morning  hours  were  spent  in  the  gphceristerium^  or  tcnnis-conrt,  or 
in  the  library,  which  was  furnished  with  Latin  authors,  profane  and  religions — 
the  former  for  the  men,  the  latter  for  the  ladies.  The  table  was  twice  served,  nt 
dinner  and  supper,  with  hot  meat  (boiled  and  roast)  and  wine.  During  the  inter- 
mediate time,  the  company  slept,  took  the  air  on  horseback,  and  used  the  warm 
bath. 

"  Seventy  lines  of  panegyric  (505-575),  which  describe  the  importunity  of  The- 
odoric and  of  Gaul  struggling  to  overcome  the  modest  reluctance  of  Avitos,  are 
blown  away  by  three  words  of  an  honest  historian  :  ^' Roman um  ambisset  Imperi- 
um  "  (Greg.  Taron.  1.  iL  c.  11,  in  torn.  ii.  p.  168). 
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and  they  were  not  insensible  of  the  advantage  as  well  as  hon- 
or of  giving  an  emperor  to  the  West.  The  season  was  now 
approaching  in  which  the  annual  assembly  of  the  seven  prov- 
inces was  held  at  Aries.  Their  deliberations  might  perhaps 
be  influenced  by  the  presence  of  Theodoric  and  his  martial 
brothers ;  but  their  choice  would  naturally  incline  to  the  most 
illustrious  of  their  countrymen.  Avitus,  after  a  decent  resist- 
ance, accepted  the  imperial  diadem  from  the  representatives  of 
Gaul ;  and  his  election  was  ratified  by  the  acclamations  of  the 
barbarians  and  provincials.  The  formal  consent  of  Marcian, 
Emperor  of  the  East,  was  solicited  and  obtained ;  but  the  sen- 
ate, Rome,  and  Italy,  though  humbled  by  their  recent  calami- 
ties, submitted  with  a  secret  murmur  to  the  presumption  of 
the  Gallic  usurper. 

Theodoric,  to  whom  Avitus  was  indebted  for  the  purple,  had 
acquired  the  Gothic  sceptre  by  tlie  mnrder  of  his  elder  broth- 
er Torismond ;  and  he  justified  this  atrocious  deed 
Theodoric,  by  the  dcsigu  which  his  predecessor  had  formed  of 
visigo'thB.*  violating  his  alliance  with  the  empire."  Such  a 
crime  might  not  be  incompatible  with  the  virtues 
of  a  barbarian;  but  the  manners  of  Theodoric  were  gentle 
and  humane ;  and  posterity  may  contemplate  without  terror 
the  original  picture  of  a  Gothic  king  whom  Sidonius  had  in- 
timately observed  in  the  hours  of  peace  and  of  social  inter- 
course. In  an  epistle  dated  from  the  Court  of  Toulouse,  the 
orator  satisfies  the  curiosity  of  one  of  his  friends  in  the  follow- 
ing description:"  "By  the  majesty  of  his  appearance, Theodo- 
ric would  command  the  respect  of  those  who  are  ignorant  of 
his  merit ;  and,  although  he  is  born  a  prince,  his  merit  would 
dignify  a  private  station.    He  is  of  a  middle  stature ;  his  body 


**  Isidore,  Archbishop  of  Seville,  who  was  himself  of  the  blood  royal  of  the 
Goths,  acknowledges,  and  almost  justifies  (Hist.  Goth.  p.  718),  the  crime  which 
their  slave  Jornandes  had  basely  dissembled  (c.  43,  p.  675). 

"  This  elaborate  description  (1.  i.  £p.  ii.  p.  2-7)  was  dictated  by  some  polit- 
ical motive.  It  was  designed  for  the  public  eye,  and  had  been  shown  by  the 
friends  of  Sidonius  before  it  was  inserted  in  the  collection  of  his  epistles.  The 
first  book  was  published  separately.  See  Tillemont,  M^moires  EccMs.  torn,  zvi 
p.  264. 
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appears  rather  plump  than  fat ;  and  in  his  well-proportioned 
limbs  agility  is  united  with  muscular  strength."  If  you  ex- 
amine his  countenance,  you  will  distinguish  a  high  forehead, 
large  shaggy  eyebrows,  an  aquiline  nose,  thin  lips,  a  regular 
set  of  white  teeth,  and  a  fair  complexion  that  blushes  more 
frequently  from  modesty  than  from  anger.  The  ordinary  dis- 
tribution of  his  time,  as  far  as  it  is  exposed  to  the  public  view, 
may  be  concisely  represented:  Before  daybreak  he  repairs, 
with  a  small  train,  to  his  domestic  chapel,  where  the  service 
is  performed  by  the  Arian  clergy ;  but  those  who  presume  to 
interpret  his  secret  sentiments  consider  this  assiduous  devo- 
tion as  the  effect  of  habit  and  policy.  The  rest  of  the  morn- 
ing is  employed  in  the  administration  of  his  kingdom.  His 
chair  is  surrounded  by  some  military  oflScers  of  decent  aspect 
and  behavior.  The  noisy  crowd  of  his  barbarian  guards  occu- 
pies the  hall  of  audience,  but  they  are  not  permitted  to  stand 
within  the  veils  or  curtains  that  conceal  the  council-chamber 
from  vulgar  eyes.  The  ambassadors  of  the  nations  are  succes- 
sively introduced ;  Theodoric  listens  with  attention,  answers 
them  with  discreet  brevity,  and  either  announces  or  delays, 
according  to  the  nature  of  their  business,  his  final  resolution. 
About  eight  (the  second  hour)  he  rises  from  his  throne,  and 
visits  either  his  treasury  or  his  stables.  If  he  chooses  to  hunt, 
or  at  least  to  exercise  himself  on  horseback,  his  bow  is  carried 
by  a  favorite  youth ;  but  when  the  game  is  marked,  he  bends 
it  with  his  own  hand,  and  seldom  misses  the  object  of  his  aim. 
As  a  king,  he  disdains  to  bear  arms  in  sucli  ignoble  warfare ; 
but  as  a  soldier,  he  would  blush  to  accept  any  military  service 
which  he  could  perform  himself.  On  common  days,  his  din- 
ner is  not  different  from  the  repast  of  a  private  citizen ;  but 
every  Saturday  many  honorable  gnests  are  invited  to  the  roy- 
al table,  which  on  these  occasions  is  served  with  the  elegance 
of  Greece,  the  plenty  of  Gaul,  and  the  order  and  diligence  of 

"  I  have  suppressed,  in  this  portrait  of  Theodoric,  several  minute  circum- 
stances and  technical  phrases,  which  could  be  tolerable,  or  indeed  intelligible, 
to  those  only  who,  like  the  contemporaries  of  Sidonins,  had  frequented  the  mar- 
kets where  naked  slaves  were  exposed  to  sale  (Dubos,  Hist.  Critique,  torn.  i.  p. 
404). 
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Italy."  The  gold  or  silver  plate  is  less  remarkable  for  its 
weight  than  for  the  brightness  and  curious  workmanship ;  the 
taste  is  gratified  without  the  help  of  foreign  and  costly  luxu- 
ry ;  the  size  and  number  of  the  cups  of  wine  are  regulated 
with  a  strict  regard  to  the  laws  of  temperance ;  and  the  re- 
spectful silence  that  prevails  is  interrupted  only  by  grave  and 
instructive  conversation.  After  dinner,  Theodoric  sometimes 
indulges  himself  in  a  short  slumber ;  and  as  soon  as  he  wakes 
he  calls  for  the  dice  and  tables,  encourages  his  friends  to  for- 
get the  royal  majesty,  and  is  delighted  when  they  freely  ex- 
press the  passions  which  are  excited  by  the  incidents  of  play. 
At  this  game,  which  he  loves  as  the  image  of  war,  he  alter- 
nately displays  his  eagerness,  his  skill,  his  patience,  and  his 
cheerful  temper.  If  he  loses,  he  laughs ;  he  is  modest  and  si- 
lent if  he  wins.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  seeming  indiffer- 
ence, his  courtiers  choose  to  solicit  any  favor  in  the  moments 
of  victory ;  and  I  myself,  in  my  applications  to  the  king,  have 
derived  some  benefit  from  my  losses."  About  the  ninth  hour 
(three  o'clock)  the  tide  of  business  again  returns,  and  flows  in- 
cessantly till  after  sunset,  when  the  signal  of  the  royal  sup- 
per dismisses  the  weary  crowd  of  suppliants  and  pleaders. 
At  the  supper — a  more  familiar  repast — buffoons  and  panto- 
mimes are  sometimes  introduced  to  divert,  not  to  offend,  the 
company  by  their  ridiculous  wit ;  but  female  singers,  and  the 
soft,  effeminate  modes  of  music,  are  severely  banished,  and 
such  martial  tunes  as  animate  the  soul  to  deeds  of  valor  are 
alone  grateful  to  the  ear  of  Theodoric.  He  retires  from  ta- 
ble ;  and  the  nocturnal  guards  are  immediately  posted  at  the 
entrance  of  the  treasury,  the  palace,  and  the  private  apart- 
ments." 

When  the  King  of  the  Visigoths  encouraged  Avitus  to  as- 
sume the  purple,  he  offered  his  person  and  his  forces  as  a  faith- 

*'  "  Videas  ibi  elegantiam  GrsecRm,  abnndantiam  Gallicanam,  celeritatera  Ita- 
lam.  pnblicam  pompam,  privatam  diligentiam,  regiam  disciplinam.*' 

"*  '^Tunc  etiam  ego  aliqiiid  obsecraturns  feliciter  vincor,  et  mihi  tabula  vent 
ut  causa  salvetur"  [p.  6].  Sidonius  of  Anvergne  was  not  a  subject  of  Theodoric  • 
but  he  might  be  compelled  to  solicit  either  justice  or  favor  at  the  Court  of  Toa* 
louse. 

III.— 39 
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f ul  soldier  of  the  republic.'*  The  exploits  of  Theodoric  soon 
Hisexpe-  conviDced  the  world  that  he  had  not  degenerated 
8pa?n.  from  the  warlike  virtues  of  his  ancestors.     After 

A.11.466.  ^Yie  establishment  of  the  Goths  in  Aquitaine  and  the 
passage  of  the  Vandals  into  Africa,  the  Suevi,  who  had  fixed 
their  kingdom  in  Galicia,  aspired  to  the  conquest  of  Spain, 
and  threatened  to  extinguish  the  feeble  remains  of  the  Boman 
•dominion.  The  provincials  of  Cartliagena  and  Tarragona,  af- 
flicted by  a  hostile  invasion,  represented  their  injuries  and 
their  apprehensions.  Count  Fronto  was  despatched,  in  the 
name  of  the  Emperor  Avitus,  with  advant^igeons  oflFers  of 
peace  and  alliance ;  and  Theodoric  interposed  his  weighty  me- 
diation to  declare  that,  unless  his  brother-in-law,  the  King  of 
-the  Suevi,  immediately  retired,  he  should  be  obliged  to  arm  in 
the  cause  of  justice  and  of  Eome.  "Tell  him,"  replied  the 
haughty  Eechiarius,  "that  I  despise  his  friendship  and  his 
:arms ;  but  that  1  shall  soon  try  whether  he  will  dare  to  expect 
,my  arrival  under  the  walls  of  Toulouse."  Such  a  challenge 
urged  Theodoric  to  prevent  the  bold  designs  of  his  enemy : 
.he  passed  the  Pyrenees  at  the  head  of  the  Visigoths;  the 
Franks  and  Burgundians  served  under  his  standard;  and 
though  he  professed  himself  the  dutiful  servant  of  Avitus,  he 
privately  stipulated,  for  himself  and  his  successors,  the  abso- 
lute possession  of  his  Spanish  conquests.  The  two  armies,  or 
rather  the  two  nations,  encountered  each  other  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Urbicus,  about  twelve  miles  from  Astorga;  and 
the  decisive  victory  of  the  Goths  appeared  for  a  while  to  have 
extirpated  the  name  and  kingdom  of  the  Suevi.  From  the 
field  of  battle  Theodoric  advanced  to  Braga,  their  metropolis, 
which  still  retained  the  splendid  vestiges  of  its  ancient  com- 
merce and  dignity."     His  entrance  was  not  polluted  with 


"  Theodoric  himself  had  given  a  solemn  and  voluntary  promise  of  fidelity,  which 
was  understood  both  in  Gaul  and  Spain — 

Romse  sum,  te  duce.  Amicus, 

Princi|>e  te,  Miles.  Sidon.  Panegyr.  Avit.  511. 

^  Quaeque  sinii  pelagi  jactnt  se  Bracara  dives. 

Anson,  de  Claris  Urbibus,  p.  245  [Emerita,  ix.]. 

From  the  design  of  the  King  of  the  Suevi,  it  is  evident  that  the  navigation  from 
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blood ;  and  the  Goths  respected  the  chastity  of  their  female 
captives,  more  especially  of  the  consecrated  virgins.  But  the 
greatest  part  of  the  clergy  and  people  were  made  slaves,  and 
even  the  churches  and  altars  were  confounded  in  the  univer- 
sal pillage.  The  unfortunate  King  of  the  Suevi  had  escaped 
to  one  of  the  ports  of  the  ocean ;  but  the  obstinacy  of  the 
winds  opposed  his  flight ;  he  was  delivered  to  his  implacable 
rival ;  and  Rechiarius,  who  neither  desired  nor  expected  mer- 
cy, received,  with  manly  constancy,  the  death  which  he  would 
probably  have  inflicted.  After  this  bloody  sacrifice  to  policy 
or  resentment,  Theodoric  carried  his  victorious  arms  as  far  as 
Merida,  the  principal  town  of  Lusitania,  without  meeting  any 
resistance,  except  from  the  miraculous  powers  of  St.  Eulalia ; 
but  he  was  stopped  in  the  full  career  of  success,  and  recalled 
from  Spain  before  he  could  provide  for  the  security  of  his  con- 
quests. In  his  retreat  towards  the  Pyrenees,  he  revenged  his  dis- 
appointment on  the  country  through  which  he  passed  ;  and,  in 
the  sack  of  PoUentia  and  Astorga,  he  showed  himself  a  faith- 
less ally  as  well  as  a  cruel  enemy.  Whilst  the  King  of  the  Vis- 
igoths fought  and  vanquished  in  the  name  of  Avitus,  the  reign 
of  Avitus  had  expired ;  and  both  the  honor  and  the  interest  of 
Theodoric  were  deeply  wounded  by  the  disgrace  of  a  friend 
whom  he  had  seated  on  the  throne  of  the  Western  empire." 

The  pressing  solicitations  of  the  senate  and  people  persuad- 
ed the  Emperor  Avitus  to  fix  his  residence  at  Rome,  and  to 
Aviinsis  accept  the  consulship  for  the  ensuing  year.  On  the 
^S!*4st  fi^*  ^*y  ^f  January,  his  son-in-law,  Sidonius  Apol- 
^^^^  linaris,  celebrated  his  praises  in  a  panegyric  of  six 
hundred  verses ;  but  this  composition,  though  it  was  rewarded 
with  a  brass  statue,'*  seems  to  contain  a  very  moderate  propor- 

the  ports  of  Galicia  to  the  Mediterranean  was  known  and  practised.  The  ships 
of  Bracara,  or  Braga,  cautiously  steered  along  the  coast,  without  daring  to  lose 
themselves  in  the  Atlantic. 

"  This  Suevic  war  is  the  most  authentic  part  of  the  Chronicle  of  Idatins,  who, 
as  Bishop  of  Iria  Flavia,  was  himself  a  spectator  and  a  sufferer.  Jomandes  (c. 
44,  p.  675,  676,  677)  has  expatiated  with  pleasure  on  the  Gothic  victory. 

**  In  one  of  the  porticoes  or  galleries  belonging  to  Trajan's  library,  among  the 
statues  of  famous  writers  and  orators.  Sidon.  Apollin.  1.  iz.  Epist.  16,  p.  284; 
Carm.  viii.  p.  850. 
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tion  either  of  genius  or  of  truth.  The  poet,  if  we  may  degrade 
that  sacred  name,  exaggerates  the  merit  of  a  sovereign  and  a 
father ;  and  his  prophecy  of  a  long  and  glorious  reign  was  soon 
contradicted  by  the  event.  Avitus,  at  the  time  when  the  im- 
perial dignity  was  reduced  to  a  pre-eminence  of  toil  and  dan- 
ger, indulged  himself  in  the  pleasures  of  Italian  luxury :  age 
had  not  extinguished  his  amorous  inclinations ;  and  he  is  ac- 
cused of  insulting,  with  indiscreet  and  ungenerous  raillery,  the 
husbands  whose  wives  he  had  seduced  or  violated."  But  the 
Komans  were  not  inclined  either  to  excuse  his  faults  or  to  ac- 
knowledge his  virtues.  The  several  parts  of  the  empire  be- 
came every  day  more  alienated  from  each  other;  and  the 
stranger  of  Gaul  was  the  object  of  popular  hatred  and  con- 
tempt. The  senate  asserted  their  legitimate  claim  in  the  elec- 
tion of  an  emperor ;  and  their  authority,  which  had  been  orig- 
inally derived  from  the  old  constitution,  was  again  fortified  by 
the  actual  weakness  of  a  declining  monarchy.  Yet  even  such 
a  monarchy  might  have  resisted  the  votes  of  an  unarmed  sen- 
ate, if  their  discontent  had  not  been  supported,  or  perhaps  in- 
flamed, by  Count  Ricimer,  one  of  the  principal  commanders  of 
the  barbarian  troops  who  formed  the  military  defence  of  Italy. 
The  daughter  of  Wallia,  King  of  the  Visigoths,  was  the  moth- 
er of  Ricimer ;  but  he  was  descended,  on  the  father's  side,  from 
the  nation  of  the  Suevi.**  His  pride  or  patriotism  might  be 
exasperated  by  the  misfortunes  of  his  countrymen ;  and  he 
obeyed  with  reluctance  an  emperor  in  whose  elevation  he  had 
not  been  consulted.  His  faithful  and  important  services 
against  the  common  enemy  rendered  him  still  more  formida- 
ble ;  •'  and,  after  destroying  on  the  coast  of  Corsica  a  fleet  of 

*  **Lnxarioffe  agere  volens  a  senatoribas  projectus  est*'  is  the  concise  expression 
of  Gregory  of  Tours  (1.  ii.  c.  xi.  in  torn.  ii.  p.  168).  An  old  Chronicle  (in  torn.  ii. 
p.  649)  mentions  an  indecent  jest  of  Avitns,  which  seems  more  applicable  to  Borne 
than  to  Treves. 

**  Sidonias  (Panegjr.  Anthem.  802  [860],  etc.)  praises  the  royal  birth  of  Rici- 
mer, the  lawful  heir,  as  he  chooses  to  insinuate,  both  of  the  Gothic  and  Snevic 
kingdoms. 

^^  See  the  Chronicle  of  Idatias.  Jomandes  (c.  xliv.  p.  676  [c.  45,  p.  678])  styles 
him,  with  some  truth,  "virum  egregium,  et  pene  tunc  in  Itali&  ad  exercitum  sin- 
gularem." 
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Vandals,  which  consisted  of  sixty  galleys,  Ricimer  returned  in 
triumph  with  the  appellation  of  the  Deliverer  of  Italy.  He 
chose  that  moment  to  signify  to  Avitus  that  his  reign  was  at 
an  end ;  and  the  feeble  emperor,  at  a  distance  from  his  Gothic 
allies,  was  compelled,  after  a  short  and  unavailing  struggle,  to 
abdicate  the  purple.  By  the  clemency,  however,  or  the  con- 
tempt of  Ricimer,*'  he  was  permitted  to  descend  from  the 
throne  to  the  more  desirable  station  of  Bishop  of  Placentia : 
but  the  resentment  of  the  senate  was  still  unsatisfied;  and 
their  inflexible  severity  pronounced  the  sentence  of  his  death. 
He  fled  towards  the  Alps,  with  the  humble  hope,  not  of  arm- 
ing the  Visigoths  in  his  cause,  but  of  securing  his  person  and 
treasures  in  the  sanctuary  of  Julian,  one  of  the  tutelar  saints 
of  Auvergne."  Disease,  or  the  hand  of  the  executioner,  arrest- 
ed him  on  the  road ;  yet  his  remains  were  decently  transported 
to  Brivas,  or  Brioude,  in  his  native  province,  and  he  reposed 
at  the  feet  of  his  holy  patron.*'  Avitus  left  only  one  daugh- 
ter, the  wife  of  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  who  inherited  the  patri- 
mony of  his  father-in-law;  lamenting,  at  the  same  time,  the 
disappointment  of  his  public  and  private  expectations.  His 
resentment  prompted  him  to  join,  or  at  least  to  countenance, 
the  measures  of  a  rebellious  faction  in  Gaul ;  and  the  poet  had 
contracted  some  guilt,  which  it  was  incumbent  on  him  to  ex- 
piate by  a  new  tribute  of  flattery  to  the  succeeding  emperor." 

^  ^*  Parcens  innocentise  Aviti "  is  the  compassionate  bat  contemptaoas  language 
of  Victor  Tunniinensis  (in  Chron.  apud  Scaliger.  Kuseb.).  In  another  plnce  he 
calls  him  "vir  totiiis  simplicitatis."  This  commendation  is  more  humble,  but  it  is 
more  solid  and  sincere,  than  the  praises  of  Sidonius. 

*  He  suffered,  as  it  is  supposed,  in  the  persecution  of  Diocletian  (Tillemont, 
M<5m.  EccMs.  torn.  v.  p.  279,  696).  Gregory  of  Tours,  his  peculiar  votarj,  has 
dedicated  to  the  glory  of  Julian  the  Martyr  an  entire  book  (de  Glori&  Martyrum, 
1.  ii.  in  Max.  Bibliot.  Patniro.  tom.  xi.  p.  861-871),  in  which  he  relates  about  fifiy 
foolish  miracles  perfiirmed  by  his  relics. 

"  Gregory  of  Tours  (1.  ii.  c.  xi.  p.  168)  is  concise,  but  correct,  in  the  reign  of 
his  countryman.  The  words  of  Idatius,  "caret  imperio,  caret  et  vitA'*[Hist.  de 
France,  i.  p.  621],  seem  to  imply  that  the  death  of  Avitus  was  violent ;  but  it  must 
have  been  secret,  since  Evagrius  (1.  ii.  c.  7)  could  suppose  that  he  died  of  the 
plague. 

''  After  a  modest  appeal  to  the  examples  of  his  brethren,  Virgil  and  Horace, 
Sidonius  honestly  confesses  the  debt,  and  promises  payment: 
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The  successor  6f  Avitus  presents  the  welcome  discovery  of 
a  great  and  heroic  character,  such  as  sometimes  arise,  in  a  de- 
Character  generate  age,  to  vindicate  the  honor  of  the  human 
of  Majoriaa!'*  species.  The  Emperor  Majorian  has  deserved  the 
A.D.467.  praises  of  liis  contemporaries  and  of  posterity ;  and 
these  praises  may  be  strongly  expressed  in  the  words  of  a  ju- 
dicious and  disinterested  historian :  "  That  he  was  gentle  to 
his  subjects ;  that  he  was  terrible  to  his  enemies ;  and  that  he 
excelled  in  every  virtue  all  his  predecessors  who  had  reigned 
over  the  Romans."*'  Such  a  testimony  may  justify  at  least 
the  panegyric  of  Sidonius ;  and  we  may  acquiesce  in  the  assur- 
ance that,  although  the  obsequious  orator  would  have  flattered 
with  equal  zeal  the  most  worthless  of  princes,  the  extraordina- 
ry merit  of  his  object  confined  him  on  this  occasion  within 
the  bounds  of  truth."  Majorian  derived  his  name  from  his 
maternal  grandfather,  who,  in  the  reign  of  the  great  Theodo- 
sius,  had  commanded  the  troops  of  the  Illyrian  frontier.  lie 
gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  father  of  Majorian,  a  re- 
spectable oflScer,  who  administered  the  revenues  of  Gaul  with 
skill  and  integrity ;  and  generously  preferred  the  friendship 
of  Aetius  to  the  tempting  offers  of  an  insidious  court.  His 
son,  the  future  emperor,  who  was  educated  in  the  profession 
of  arras,  displayed,  from  his  early  youth,  intrepid  courage,  pre- 
mature wisdom,  and  unbounded  liberality  in  a  scanty  fortune. 
He  followed  the  standard  of  Aetius ;  contributed  to  his  success; 

Sic  mihi  diverso  nuper  sab  Marte  cadenti 
Jussisti  placido  victor  ut  esifem  animo. 
Serviat  ergo  tibi  servati  lingua  poetas, 
Atque  ineae  vitas  laus  tua  sit  pretium. 

2Sidon.  Apoll.  Carm.  ir.  p.  308. 
8ee  Dubos,  Hist.  Critique,  torn.  i.  p.  448,  etc. 

^  The  words  of  Procopius  deseiTe  to  be  transcribed :  ovroq  yap  6  MiJUopivog 
Ivfiiravrac  fovf  irwiron  'Ptufiaitav  pifiaoiXivKorac  vTZipaipiav  aptry  vday;  and 
afterwards,  dvrjp  rd  fikv  €i'c  roiff:  uin|Jc»ovc  fihpioQ  ytyopuf^  0o/3fpo^  dk  Ta  tQ  ro^c 
noXifiiovc  (de  Bell.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  7,  p.  194  [torn.  i.  p.  340  and  342,  edit.  Bonn]) 
— n  concise  but  comprehensive  definition  of  royal  virtue. 

•*  The  Panegyric  was  pronouticed  at  Lyons  before  the  end  of  the  year  458,  while 
the  emperor  was  still  consul.  It  has  more  art  than  genius,  and  more  labor  than 
art.  The  ornaments  are  false  or  trivial ;  the  expression  is  feeble  and  prolix ;  and 
Sidouius  wants  the  skill  to  exhibit  the  principal  figure  in  a  strong  and  distinct 
light.     The  private  life  of  Majorian  occupies  about  two  hundred  lines,  107-305. 
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shared,  and  sometimes  eclipsed,  his  glory ;  and  at  last  excited 
the  jealousy  of  the  patrician,  or  rather  of  his  wife,  who  forced 
him  to  retire  from  the  service.'*  Majorian,  after  the  death  of 
Aetius,  was  recalled  and  promoted ;  and  his  intimate  connec- 
tion with  Coant  Ricimer  was  the  immediate  step  by  which  he 
ascended  the  throne  of  the  Western  empire.  During  the  va- 
cancy that  succeeded  the  abdication  of  Avitus,  the  ambitious 
barbarian,  whose  birth  excluded  him  from  the  imperial  digni- 
ty, governed  Italy,  with  the  title  of  Patrician ;  resigned  to  his 
friend  the  conspicuous  station  of  master-general  of  the  cavalry 
and  infantry ;  and,  after  an  interval  of  some  months,  consent- 
ed to  the  unanimous  wish  of  the  Romans,  whose  favor  Majo- 
rian had  solicited  by  a  recent  victory  over  the  Alemanni."  lie 
was  invested  with  the  purple  at  Ravenna ;  and  the  epistle 
which  he  addressed' to  the  senate  will  best  describe  his  situation 
and  his  sentiments.  "  Your  election,  Conscript  Fathers,  and 
the  ordinance  of  the  most  valiant  army,  have  made  me  your 
emperor."  May  the  propitious  Deity  direct  and  prosper  the 
counsels  and  events  of  my  administration  to  your  advantage 
and  to  the  public  welfare  I  For  my  own  part,  I  did  not  as- 
pire, I  have  submitted,  to  reign ;  nor  should  I  have  discharged 
the  obligations  of  a  citizen  if  I  had  refused,  with  base  and  self- 
ish ingratitude,  to  support  the  weight  of  those  labors  which 

**  She  pressed  his  immediate  denth,  and  was  scarcely  satisfied  with  his  disj^race. 
It  should  seem  that  Aetius,  like  Belisarius  and  Mflilborough,  wtis  goven)ed  by  his 
wife,  whose  fei-rent  piety,  though  it  might  work  miracles  (Gregor.  Turon.  I.  ii.  c. 
7,  p.  H>2),  was  not  incompatible  with  base  and  sanguinary  counsels. 

*^  The  Alemanni  had  passed  the  Khsetian  Alps,  and  were  defeated  in  the  Cam- 
pi  Canini^  or  Valley  of  Bellinzone,  through  which  the  Ticino  flows,  in  its  descent 
from  Mount  Adula,  to  the  Lago  Maggiore  (Cluver.  Italia  Antiq.  torn.  i.  p.  100, 
101).  This  boasted  victory  over  nine  hundred  barbarians  (Panegyr.  Majorian. 
373.  etc.)  betrays  the  extreme  weakness  of  Itsily. 

"  **Imperatorem  me  factum,  P.  C,  electioiiis  vestrie  arbitrio,  et  fortissimi  ex- 
ercitds  ordinntione  agnoscite "  (Novell.  Majorian.  tit.  iii.  p.  34,  ad  calcem  Cod. 
Theodos.).     Sidonius  proclaims  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  empire : 

Postqnam  ordine  vobis 

Ordo  omnis  regnum  dederat ;  plebs^  curiUj  miles, 
£t  collega  simul.  [C^arm.  v.]  386. 

This  language  is  ancient  and  constitutional ;  and  we  may  observe  that  the  clergy 
were  not  yet  considered  as  a  distinct  order  of  the  State. 
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were  imposed  by  the  republic.  Assist,  therefore,  the  prince 
whom  you  have  made ;  partake  the  duties  which  you  have  en- 
joined; and  may  our  common  endeavors  promote  the  happi- 
ness of  an  empire  which  I  have  accepted  from  your  hands. 
Ee  assured  that,  in  our  times,  justice  shall  resume  her  ancient 
vigor,  and  that  virtue  shall  become  not  only  innocent  but  mer- 
itorious. Let  none,  except  the  authors  themselves,  be  appre- 
hensive of  delations^''  which,  as  a  subject,  I  have  always  con- 
demned, and,  as  a  prince,  will  severely  punish.  Our  own  vig- 
ilance, and  that  of  our  father  the  patncian  Ricimer,  shall  reg- 
ulate all  military  affairs  and  provide  for  the  safety  of  the  Eo- 
man  world,  which  we  have  saved  from  foreign  and  domestic 
enemies."  You  now  understand  the  maxims  of  my  govern- 
ment; you  may  confide  in  the  faithful  love  and  sincere  assur- 
ances of  a  prince  who  has  formerly  been  the  companion  of 
your  life  and  dangers,  who  still  glories  in  the  name  of  senator, 
and  who  is  anxious  tliat  you  should  never  repent  of  the  judg- 
ment which  you  have  pronounced  in  his  favor."  The  em- 
peror, who,  amidst  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  world,  i-evived  the 
ancient  language  of  law  and  liberty,  which  Trajan  would  not 
have  disclaimed,  must  have  derived  those  generous  sentiments 
from  his  own  heart,  since  they  were  not  suggested  to  his  imi- 
tation by  the  customs  of  his  age  or  the  example  of  his  prede- 
cessors." 

The  private  and  public  actions  of  Majorian  are  very  imper- 
fectly known ;  but  his  laws,  remarkable  for  an  oriff- 
lawB.  ^  inal  cast  of  thought  and  expression,  faithfully  rep- 

resent the  character  of  a  sovereign  who  loved  his 

*^  Either  dilationes  or  dtflatioiies  would  afford  a  tolerable  reading;  but  there 
is  much  more  sense  and  spirit  in  the  latter,  to  which  I  have  therefore  ^ven  the 
preference. 

^  *^  Ab  extemo  hoste  et  a  domestic^  clnde  liberavimas :"  by  the  latter,  Majorian 
must  anderstand  the  t}M*nnny  of  Avitii8,  whose  death  he  consequently  avowed  as  a 
meritorious  act.  On  tliis  occasion  Sidonins  is  feaifal  and  obscure ;  he  describes 
the  twelve  Coesars,  the  nations  of  Africa,  etc.,  that  he  may  escape  the  dangerous 
name  of  Avitus  (305-369). 

*•  See  the  whole  edict  or  epistle  of  Majorian  to  the  senate  (Novell,  tit.  iv.  p.  34). 
Yet  the  expression  regnum  nostrum  bears  some  taint  of  the  age,  and  does  not  mix 
kindly  with  the  word  reapublica^  which  he  frequently  repeats. 
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people,  who  sympathized  in  their  distress,  wlio  had  studied  the 
causes  of  the  decline  of  the  empire,  and  who  was  capable  of 
applying  (as  far  as  such  reformation  was  practicable)  judicious 
and  effectual  remedies  to  the  public  disorders.**  His  regula- 
tions concerning  the  finances  manifestly  tended  to  remove,  or 
at  least  to  mitigate,  the  most  intolerable  grievances.  I.  From 
the  first  hour  of  his  reign  he  was  solicitous  (I  translate  his  own 
words)  to  relieve  the  weary  fortunes  of  the  provincials,  op- 
pressed by  the  accumulated  weight  of  indictions  and  superin- 
dictions.**  With  this  view,  he  granted  a  universal  amnesty, 
a  final  and  absolute  discharge  of  all  arreare  of  tribute,  of  all 
debts  which,  under  any  pretence,  the  fiscal  oflScers  might  de- 
mand from  the  people.  This  wise  dereliction  of  obsolete, 
vexatious,  and  unprofitable  claims  improved  and  purified  tbe 
sources  of  the  public  revenue ;  and  the  subject,  who  could 
now  look  back  without  despair,  might  labor  with  hope  and 
gratitude  for  himself  and  for  his  country.  II.  In  the  assess- 
ment and  collection  of  taxes,  Majorian  restored  the  ordinary 
jurisdiction  of  the  provincial  magistrates,  and  suppressed  the 
extraordinary  commissions  which  had  been  introduced  in  the 
name  of  the  emperor  himself  or  of  the  Praetorian  prefects. 
The  favorite  servants  who  obtained  such  irregular  powers 
were  insolent  in  their  behavior  and  arbitrary  in  their  demands ; 
they  affected  to  despise  the  subordinate  tribunals,  and  they 
were  discontented  if  their  fees  and  profits  did  not  twice  ex- 
ceed the  sum  which  they  condescended  to  pay  into  the  treasury. 
One  instance  of  their  extortion  would  appear  incredible  were 
it  not  authenticated  by  the  legislator  himself.  They  exacted 
the  whole  payment  in  gold ;  but  they  refused  the  current  coin 
of  the  empire,  and  would  accept  only  such  ancient  pieces  as 
were  stamped  with  the  names  of  Faustina  or  the  Antonines. 
The  subject  who  was  unprovided  with  these  curious  medals 

^  See  the  laws  of  Majorian  (they  are  only  nine  in  n amber,  bat  very  long  and  ra- 
nous),  at  the  end  of  the  Theodosian  Code,  Novell.  1.  iv.  p.  82-87.  Godefroy  has 
Dot  given  any  commentary  on  these  additional  pieces. 

^*  Fessas  provincialiam  vari&  atqoe  maltipHci  tribatomm  exactione  fortunas,  et 
extraordinariis  fiscalium  solutionum  oneribas  attritas,  etc. — Novell.  Majorian.  tit. 
iv.  p.  34. 
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had  recourse  to  the  expedient  of  compounding  with  their  ra- 
pacious demands ;  or,  if  he  succeeded  in  the  research,  his  impo- 
sition was  doubled  according  to  the  weight  and  value  of  the 
money  of  former  times.*'  III.  "  The  municipal  corporations" 
(says  the  emperor),  "  the  lesser  senates"  (so  antiquity  has  just- 
ly styled  them),  "  deserve  to  be  considered  as  the  heart  of  the 
cities  and  the  sinews  of  the  republic.  And  yet  so  low  are 
they  now  reduced  by  the  injustice  of  magistrates  and  the  ve- 
nality of  collectors  that  many  of  their  members,  renouncing 
their  dignity  and  their  country,  have  taken  refuge  in  distant 
and  obscure  exile."  He  urges,  and  even  compels,  their  return 
to  their  respective  cities ;  but  he  removes  the  grievance  which 
had  forced  them  to  desert  the  exercise  of  their  municipal 
functions.  They  are  directed,  under  the  authority  of  the  pro- 
vincial magistrates,  to  resume  their  office  of  levying  the  trib- 
ute ;  but,  instead  of  being  made  responsible  for  the  whole  sum 
assessed  on  their  district,  they  are  only  required  to  produce  a 
regular  account  of  the  payments  which  they  have  actually  re- 
ceived, and  of  the  defaulters  who  are  still  indebted  to  the 
public*  IV.  But  Majorian  was  not  ignorant  that  these  cor- 
porate bodies  were  too  much  inclined  to  retaliate  the  injustice 
and  oppression  which  they  had  suffered,  and  he  therefore  re- 
vives the  useful  office  of  the  defenders  of  oities.  He  exhorts 
the  people  to  elect,  in  a  full  and  free  assembly,  some  man  of 
discretion  and  integrity  who  would  dare  to  assert  their  privi- 
leges, to  represent  their  grievances,  to  protect  the  poor  from 
the  tyranny  of  the  rich,  and  to  inform  the  emperor  of  the 
abuses  that  were  committed  under  the  sanction  of  his  name 
and  authority.'' 

*^  The  learned  Greaves  (vol.  i.  p.  829, 830,  331)  has  foand,  by  a  diligent  inquiry, 
that  aurei  of  the  Antonines  weighed  one  hundred  and  eighteen,  and  those  of  the 
fifth  century  only  sixty-eight,  English  grains.  Majorian  gives  currency  to  all  gold 
coin,  excepting  only  the  Gallic  solidus,  from  its  deficiency,  not  in  the  weight,  but  in 
the  standard.  

*■  On  the  miserable  condition  of  the  municipal  senates  in  the  later  times  of  the 
empire,  see  Editor's  note,  vol.  ii.  p.  309. — S. 

^  Until  about  the  time  of  Constantino,  Defensor  was  the  title  of  persons  who 
were  employed  in  municipal  matteiD  of  merely  a  temporary  kind.  But  in  the 
first  half  or  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  the  Defensores  appear  as  regu- 
lar established  fuuctiouai'ies.    Their  title  is  Defensor  Civitatis,  Plebis,  Loci    Thej 
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The  spectator  who  casts  a  mournful  view  over  the  ruins  of 
ancient  Rome  is  tempted  to  accuse  the  memory  of  the  Goths 
The  cdwcee  ^^^  Vandals  f or  the  mischief  which  they  had  nei- 
ofRome.  ^j^^j.  leisure  uor  power  nor  perhaps  inclination  to 
perpetrate.  The  tempest  of  war  might  strike  some  lofty  tur- 
rets to  the  ground  ;  but  the  destruction  which  undermined  the 
foundations  of  those  massy  fabrics  was  prosecuted,  slowly  and 
silently,  during  a  period  of  ten  centuries;  and  the  motives  of 
interest  that  afterwards  operated  without  shame  or  control 
were  severely  checked  by  the  taste  and  spirit  of  the  Emperor 
Majorian.  The  decay  of  the  city  had  gradually  impaired  the 
value  of  the  public  works.  The  circus  and  theatres  might 
still  excite,  but  they  seldom  gratified,  the  desires  of  the  people ; 
the  temples  which  had  escaped  the  zeal  of  the  Christians  were 
no  longer  inhabited  either  by  gods  or  men ;  the  diminished 
crowds  of  the  Romans  were  lost  in  the  immense  space  of  their 
baths  and  porticoes ;  and  the  stately  libraries  and  halls  of  jus- 
tice became  useless  to  an  indolent  generation  whose  repose 
was  seldom  disturbed  either  by  study  or  business.  The  mon- 
uments of  consular  or  imperial  greatness  were  no  longer  re- 
vered as  the  immortal  glory  of  the  capital;  they  were  only 
esteemed  as  an  inexhaustible  mine  of  materials,  cheaper  and 
more  convenient  than  the  distant  quarry.  Specious  petitions 
were  continually  addressed  to  the  easy  magistrates  of  Rome 
which  stated  the  want  of  stones  or  bricks  for  some  necessary 
service.  The  fairest  forms  of  architecture  were  rudely  defaced 
for  the  sake  of  some  paltry  or  pretended  repairs ;  and  the  de- 
generate Romans  who  converted  the  spoil  to  their  own  emol- 
ument demolished  with  sacrilegious  hands  the  labors  of  their 
ancestors.  Majorian,  who  had  often  sighed  over  the  desola- 
tion of  the  city,  applied  a  severe  remedy  to  the  growing  evil." 

*■  The  whole  edict  (Novell.  Majorian.  tit.  \\.  p.  85)  is  carious :  **  AiUiqnarum 
fledium  dissipatur  speciosa  construciio;  et  nt  [earum]  aliquid  reparetar,  magna 

were  elected  by  the  whole  town,  and  not  simply  by  the  decurions ;  and,  unlike  tbe 
magistrates,  who  were  chosen  from  the  decurions,  they  could  not  be  taken  from  the 
latter  body.  The  office  was  originally  for  five  years,  hut  after  the  time  of  Justin- 
ian only  for  two  years.  The  principal  business  of  the  Defensor,  to  which  his 
name  refers,  was  to  protect  ids  town  against  the  oppression  of  the  governor.  See 
Savigny,  Gescbichte  des  lomischeu  Kechts,  vol.  i.  p.  88. — S. 
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He  reserved  to  the  prince  and  senate  the  sole  cognizance  of 
the  extreme  cases  which  might  justify  the  destruction  of  an 
ancient  edifice ;  imposed  a  line  of  fifty  pounds  of  gold  (two 
thousand  pounds  sterling)  on  every  magistrate  who  should  pre- 
sume to  grant  such  illegal  and  scandalous  license ;  and  threat- 
ened to  chastise  the  criminal  obedience  of  their  subordinate  of- 
ficers by  a  severe  whipping  and  the  amputation  of  both  their 
hands.  In  the  last  instance  the  legislator  might  seem  to  for- 
get the  proportion  of  guilt  and  punishment ;  but  his  zeal  arose 
from  a  generous  principle,  and  Majorian  was  anxious  to  pro- 
tect the  monuments  of  those  ages  in  which  he  would  have  de- 
sired and  deserved  to  live.  The  emperor  conceived  that  it  was 
his  interest  to  increase  the  number  of  his  subjects ;  that  it  was 
his  duty  to  guard  the  purity  of  the  marriage-bed;  but  the 
means  which  he  employed  to  accomplish  these  salutary  pur- 
poses are  of  an  ambiguous,  and  perhaps  exceptionable,  kind. 
The  pious  maids  who  consecrated  their  virginity  to  Christ 
were  restrained  from  taking  the  veil  till  they  had  reached 
their  fortieth  year.  Widows  under  that  age  were  compelled 
to  form  a  second  alliance  within  the  term  of  five  years,  by  the 
forfeiture  of  half  their  wealth  to  their  nearest  relations  or  to 
the  State.  Unequal  marriages  were  condemned  or  annulled. 
The  punishment  of  confiscation  and  exile  was  deemed  so  in- 
adequate to  the  guilt  of  adultery  that  if  the  criminal  return- 
ed to  Italy,  he  might,  by  the  express  declaration  of  Majorian, 
be  slain  with  impunity.** 

While  the  Emperor  Majorian  assiduously  labored  to  restore 
the  happiness  and  virtue  of  the  Romans,  he  encountered  the 

dtraantur.  Hinc  jam  occasio  nascitur,  at  etinm  unasqnisque  privatum  aedificinm 
constniens,  per  gratiam  judicum  .  .  .  prsesumere  de  publicis  locis  necessnria,  et 
tmnsferre  non  dnbitet,"  etc.  With  equal  zeal,  but  with  less  power,  Petrarch,  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  repeated  the  same  compbiints  (Vie  de  P^trarqiie,  torn.  i.  p. 
326, 327).  If  I  prosecute  this  Flistory,  I  shall  not  be  unmindful  of  the  decline  and 
fall  of  the  dty  of  Rome — an  interesting  object,  to  which  my  plan  was  originally 
confined. 

**  The  emperor  chides  the  lenity  of  Rogatian,  Consular  of  Tuscany,  in  a  style  of 
acrimonious  reproof  which  sounds  almost  like  personal  resentment  (NoreU.  tit.  iz. 
p.  37).  The  law  of  Majorian  which  punished  obstinate  widows  was  soon  after- 
wards repealed  by  his  successor  Sevenis  (Novell.  Sever,  tit.  i.  p.  37). 
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arms  of  GenBeric,  from  his  character  and  situation  their  most 
MfOorian  pre-  formidable  enemy.,  A  fleet  of  Vandals  and  Moors 
vad? Africa,  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Liris,  or  Garigliano; 
A.D.467.  |^^|.  ^jj^  imperial  troops  surprised  and  attacked  the 
disorderly  barbarians,  who  were  encumbered  with  the  spoils  of 
Campania.  They  were  chased  with  slaughter  to  their  ships,  and 
their  leader,  the  king's  brother-in-law,  was  found  in  the  num- 
ber of  the  slain."  Such  vigilance  might  announce  the  charac- 
ter of  the  new  reign  ;  but  the  strictest  vigilance  and  the  most 
numerous  forces  were  insufficient  to  protect  the  long-extended 
coast  of  Italy  from  the  depredations  of  a  naval  war.  Tlie  pub- 
lic opinion  had  imposed  a  nobler  and  more  arduous  task  on 
the  genius  of  Majorian.  Rome  expected  from  him  alone  the 
restitution  of  Africa,  and  the  design  which  he  formed  of  at- 
tacking the  Vandals  in  their  new  settlements  was  the  result  of 
bold  and  judicious  policy.  If  the  intrepid  emperor  could  have 
infused  his  own  spirit  into  the  youth  of  Italy ;  if  he  could 
have  revived  in  the  Field  of  Mars  the  manly  exercises  in  which 
he  had  always  surpassed  his  equals,  he  might  have  marched 
against  Genseric  at  the  head  of  a  Roman  army.  Such  a  ref- 
ormation of  national  manners  might  be  embraced  by  the  ris- 
ing generation;  but  it  is  the  misfortune  of  those  princes  who 
laboriously  sustain  a  declining  monarchy  that,  to  obtain  some 
immediate  advantage  or  to  avert  some  impending  danger, 
they  are  forced  to  countenance,  and  even  to  multiply,  the 
most  pernicious  abuses.  Majorian,  like  the  weakest  of  his 
predecessors,  wao  reduced  to  the  disgraceful  expedient  of  sub- 
stituting barbarian  auxiliaries  in  the  place  of  his  unwarlike 
subjects ;  and  his  superior  abilities  could  only  be  displayed  in 
the  vigor  and  dexterity  with  which  he  wielded  a  dangerous  in- 
strument, so  apt  to  recoil  on  the  hand  that  used  it.  Besides 
the  confederates  who  were  already  engaged  in  the  service  of 
the  empire,  the  fame  of  his  liberality  and  valor  attracted  the 
nations  of  the  Danube,  the  Borysthenes,  and  perhaps  of  the 
Tanais.  Many  thousands  of  the  bravest  subjects  of  Attila,  the 
GepidsB,  the  Ostrogoths,  the  Rugians,  the  Burgundians,  the 

*•  Sidon.  Panegyr.  M^orian.  8S5-440. 
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Snevi,  the  Alani,  assembled  in  the  plains  of  Liguria,  and  tlieir 
formidable  strength  was  balanced  by  their  mutual  animosi- 
ties." They  passed  the  Alps  in  a  severe  winter.  The  em- 
peror led  the  way  on  foot  and  in  complete  armor,  sounding 
with  his  long  staff  the  depth  of  the  ice  or  snow,  and  encour- 
aging the  Scythians,  who  complained  of  the  extreme  cold,  by 
the  cheerful  assurance  that  they  should  be  satisfied  with  the 
heat  of  Africa.  The  citizens  of  Lyons  had  presumed  to  shut 
their  gates ;  they  soon  implored  and  experienced  the  clemency 
of  Majorian.  He  vanquished  Theodoric  in  the  field,  and  ad* 
mitted  to  his  friendship  and  alliance  a  king  whom  he  had 
found  not  unworthy  of  his  arms.  The  beneficial  though  pre- 
carious reunion  of  the  greatest  part  of  Gaul  and  Spain  was  the 
effect  of  persuasion  as  well  as  of  force  ;*'  and  the  independent 
Bagaudse,  who  had  escaped  or  resisted  the  oppression  of  for- 
mer reigns,  were  disposed  to  confide  in  the  virtues  of  Majo- 
rian. His  camp  was  filled  with  barbarian  allies ;  his  throne 
was  supported  by  the  zeal  of  an  affectionate  people ;  but  the 
emperor  had  foreseen  that  it  was  impossible  without  a  mari- 
time power  to  achieve  the  conquest  of  Africa.  In  the  first 
Punic  war,  the  republic  had  exerted  such  incredible  diligence 
that,  within  sixty  days  after  the  first  stroke  of  the  axe  had 
been  given  in  the  forest,  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  gal- 
leys proudly  rode  at  anchor  in  the  sea."  Under  circum- 
stances much  less  favorable,  Majorian  equalled  the  spirit  and 
perseverance  of  the  ancient  Romans.     The  woods  of  the 


*'  The  review  of  the  army,  and  passage  of  the  Alps,  contain  the  most  toIeraLlfr 
passages  of  the  Panegyric  (470-552).  M.  de  Buat  (Hist,  des  Penples,  etc.,  torn, 
viii.  p.  49-55)  is  a  more  satisfactory  commentator  than  either  Savaron  or  Sir- 
mond. 

"  T&  fikv  off-Xotcrd  dk  Xoyoi^y  is  the  just  and  forcible  distinction  of  Priscus  (Ex- 
cerpt. Legat.  p.  42  [p.  1,  6,  edit.  Bonn]),  in  a  short  fragment  which  throws  much 
liglit  on  the  history  of  Majorian.  Jornandes  has  suppressed  the  defeat  and  alli- 
ance of  the  Visigoths,  which  were  solemnly  proclaimed  in  Galicia,  and  are  marked 
in  the  Chronicle  of  Idatius. 

^  Florus,  1.  ii.  c.  2.  He  amuses  himself  with  the  poetical  fancy  that  the  trees 
had  been  transformed  into  ships ;  and,  indeed,  the*whole  transaction,  as  it  is  related 
in  the  first  book  of  Polybius,  deviates  too  much  from  the  probable  coaiise  of  ha- 
man  events. 
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Apennine  were  felled ;  the  arsenals  and  manufactures  of  Ka- 
venna  and  Misenum  were  restored  ;  Italy  and  Gaul  vied  with 
each  other  in  liberal  contributions  to  the  public  service ;  and 
the  imperial  navy  of  three  hundred  large  galleys,  with  an  ade- 
quate proportion  of  transports  and  smaller  vessels,  was  collect- 
ed in  the  secure  and  capacious  harbor  of  Carthagena,  in  Spain.** 
The  intrepid  countenance  of  Majorian  animated  his  troops 
with  a  confidence  of  victory ;  and  if  we  might  credit  the  his- 
torian Procopius,  his  courage  sometimes  hurried  hiih  beyond 
the  bounds  of  prudence.  Anxious  to  explore  with  his  own 
eyes  the  state  of  the  Vandals,  he  ventured,  after  disguising 
the  color  of  his  hair,  to  visit  Carthage  in  the  character  of  his 
own  ambassador;  and  Genseric  was  afterwards  mortified  by 
the  discovery  that  he  had  entertained  and  dismissed  the  Em- 
peror of  the  Romans.  Such  an  anecdote  may  be  rejected  as 
an  improbable  fiction,  but  it  is  a  fiction  which  would  not  have 
been  imagined  unless  in  the  life  of  a  hero.** 

Without  the  help  of  a  personal  interview,  Genseric  was  suf- 
ficiently acquainted  with  the  genius  and  designs  of  his  adver- 
TheioMof  s^^y*  I^®  practised  his  customary  arts  of  fraud  and 
hie  fleet.  delay,  but  he  practised  them  \vithout  success.  His 
applications  for  peace  became  each  hour  more  submissive,  and 
perhaps  more  sincere ;  but  the  inflexible  Majorian  had  adopt- 
ed the  ancient  maxim  that  Home  could  not  be  safe  as  long  as 
Carthage  existed  in  a  hostile  state.  The  King  of  the  Vandals 
distrusted  the  valor  of  his  native  subjects,  who  were  enervated 
by  the  luxury  of  the  South ;"  he  suspected  the  fidelity  of  the 

**  Interea  dnplici  texis  dum  littore  clnBscm 

Inferno  superoque  man,  cadit  omnis  in  feqnor 

Silva  libi,  etc  Sidon.  Tanegyr.  Mnjorian.  441-461. 

The  number  of  ships,  which  Priscns  fixes  at  three  hundred,  is  mnj^nified  bv  an  in- 
definite comparison  with  the  fleets  of  Agamemnon,  Xerxes,  and  Augustus. 

••  Procopius  de  Bell.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  7,  p.  194  [torn.  i.  p.  341,  edit.  Bonn].    When 
Genseric  condncted  his  unknown  gne^t  into  the  arsenal  of  Carthage,  the  arms 
clnsbed  of  their  own  accord.   Majorian  had  tinged  his  yellow  locks  with  a  black  color. 
*'  Spoliisqne  potitns 

Immensis,  robur  luxill  jam  perdidit  omne, 

Quo  voluit  dnm  pauper  erat.  Panegrr.  Majorian.  830. 

He  afterwards  applies  to  Genseric,  unjustly,  aa  it  should  seem,  the  vices  of  his  sub 
iects. 
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vanquished  people,  who  abhorred  him  as  an  Arian  tyrant ;  and 
the  desperate  measure  which  he  executed  of  reducing  Mauri- 
tania into  a  desert"  could  not  defeat  the  operations  of  the  Ro- 
man emperor,  who  was  at  liberty  to  land  his  troops  on  any 
part  of  the  African  coast.  But  Genseric  was  saved  from  im- 
pending and  inevitable  ruin  by  the  treachery  of  some  power- 
ful subjects,  envious  or  apprehensive  of  their  mastei^'s  success. 
Guided  by  their  secret  intelligence,  he  surprised  the  unguard- 
ed fleet  in  the  bay  of  Carthagena.  Many  of  the  ships  were 
sunk  or  taken  or  burned ;  and  the  preparations  of  three  years 
were  destroyed  in  a  single  day."  After  this  event,  the  behav- 
ior of  the  two  antagonists  showed  them  superior  to  their  fort- 
une. The  Vandal,  instead  of  being  elated  by  this  accidental 
victory,  immediately  renewed  his  solicitations  for  peace.  The 
Emperor  of  the  West,  who  was  capable  of  forming  great  de- 
signs and  of  supporting  heavy  disappointments,  consented  to 
a  treaty,  or  rather  to  a  suspension  of  arms,  in  the  full  assurance 
that  before  he  could  restore  his  navy  he  should  be  supplied 
with  provocations  to  justify  a  second  war.  Majorian  returned 
to  Italy  to  prosecute  his  labors  for  the  public  happiness ;  and, 
as  he  was  conscious  of  his  own  integrity,  he  might  long  remain 
ignorant  of  the  dark  conspiracy  which  threatened  his  throne 
and  his  life.  The  recent  misfortune  of  Carthagena  sullied  the 
glory  which  had  dazzled  the  eyes  of  the  multitude.  Almost  ev- 
ery description  of  civil  and  military  ofiicers  were  exasperated 
against  the  Eeformer,  since  they  all  derived  some  advantage 
from  the  abuses  which  he  endeavored  to  suppress ;  and  the  pa- 
trician Ricimer  impelled  the  inconstant  passions  of  the  barbari- 
ans against  a  prince  whom  he  esteemed  and  hated.  The  vir- 
tues of  Majorian  could  not  protect  him  from  the  impetuous 
sedition  which  broke  out  in  the  camp  near  Tortona  at  the  foot 

^'  He  bamed  the  villages  and  poisoned  the  springs  (Priscus,  p.  42  [p.  156,  edit. 
Bonn]).  DuboB  (Hist.  Critiqne,  torn.  i.  p.  47r>)  observes  that  the  magaKineft  which 
the  Moors  buried  in  the  earth  might  escape  his  destructive  search.  Two  or  three 
hundred  pits  are  sometimes  dug  in  the  same  place,  and  each  pit  contains  at  least 
four  hundred  bushels  of  com.     Shaw*s  Travels,  p.  139. 

**  Idatius,  who  was  safe  in  Galicia  from  the  power  of  Ricimer,  boldly  and  hon- 
estly declares,  **  Vandali  per  prodi tores  admuniti,"  etc.  He  dissembles,  however, 
the  name  of  the  traitor. 
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of  the  Alps.  He  was  compelled  to  abdicate  the  imperial  pur- 
pie;  five  days  after  his  abdication  it  was  reported 
A.i>.4oi.  that  he  died  of  a  dysentery  ;**  and  the  humble  tomb 
which  covered  his  remains  was  consecrated  by  the 
respect  and  gratitude  of  succeeding  generations."  The  private 
character  of  Majorian  inspired  love  and  respect.  Malicious 
calumny  and  satire  excited  his  indignation,  or,  if  he  himself 
were  the  object,  his  contempt ;  but  he  protected  the  freedom 
of  wit,  and  in  the  hours  which  the  emperor  gave  to  the  famil- 
iar society  of  his  friends  he  could  indulge  his  taste  for  pleas- 
antry without  degrading  the  majesty  of  his  rank." 

It  was  not  perhaps  without  some  regret  that  Kicimer  sacri- 
ficed his  friend  to  the  interest  of  his  ambition;  but  he  re- 
solved in  a  second  choice  to  avoid  the  imprudent 

Rlclmer  .  .  ,  .41. 

reigns  iiuder    preference  of  superior  virtue  and  merit.     At  his 

the  name  of-^  111.  t>  t^  1  i 

sevcmn.         commaud  the  obsequious  senate  of  Kome  bestowed 

A.i>.  461-467.  ,  ,  ,  ^  ,     . 

the  imperial  title  on  Libius  Severus,  who  ascended 
the  throne  of  the  West  without  emerging  from  the  obscurity 
of  a  private  condition.  History  has  scarcely  deigned  to  notice 
his  birth,  his  elevation,  his  character,  or  his  death.  Severus 
expired  as  soon  as  his  life  became  inconvenient  to  his  patron ;" 

»*  Procop.  de  Bell.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  7,  p.  194  [torn.  i.  p.  342,  edit.  Bonn].  The 
testimony  of  Idatius  is  fair  and  impartial :  **  Mnjorianum  de  Galliin  Romam  re- 
deantem,  et  Romano  imperio  rel  nomini  res  necessarias  ordinantem,  Richimer 
lirore  percitas,  et  inuidorum  consilio  fultuft,  fraade  interiicit  circumventum"  [Sir- 
mondi  Op.  tom.  ii.  p.  31 1].  8ome  read  Suevarumj  and  I  am  unwilling  to  efface 
either  of  the  words,  as  they  express  the  different  accomplices  who  united  in  thtf 
conspiracy  against  Majorian. 

••  See  the  Epigrams  of  Ennodins,  No.  cxxxv.  inter  Sirmond.  Opera,  tom.  i.  p. 
1903.  It  is  flat  and  obscure ;  but  Ennodins  was  made  bishop  of  Favia  fifty  yeara 
af^er  the  death  of  Majorian,  and  his  praise  deserves  credit  and  regard. 

••  Sidonius  gives  a  tedious  account  (1.  i.  Epist.  xi.  p.  25-31)  of  a  supper  at  Aries, 
to  which  he  was  invited  by  Majorian  a  short  time  before  his  death.     He  hnd  • 
no  intention  of  praising  a  deceased  emperor;  but  a  casual  disinterested  remark, 
**  Subrisit  Augustus ;  ut  erat,  auctoritate  servatft,  cum  se  communioni  dedisset, 
jod  plenus,"  outweighs  the  six  hundred  lines  of  his  venal  panegyric. 

*''  Sidonius  (Panegyr.  Anthem.  317)  dismisses  him  to  heaven : 

Auxerat  Augustus  natarsd  lege  Severus 
Divorum  numerum. 

And  an  old  list  of  the  emperore,  composed  about  the  time  of  Justinian,  praises  hia 
pietv,  and  fixes  his  residence  at  Rome  (Sirmond.  Not  ad  Sidon.  p.  Ill,  1 12). 
ill.— 40 
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and  it  would  be  useless  to  discriminate  liis  nominal  reign  in 
the  vacant  interval  of  six  years  between  the  death  of  Majorian 
and  the  elevation  of  Anthemius.  During  that  period  the  gov- 
ernment was  in  the  hands  of  Ricimer  alone ;  and  although  the 
modest  barbarian  disclaimed  the  name  of  king,  he  accumulated 
treasures,  formed  a  separate  armj,  negotiated  private  alliances, 
and  ruled  Italy  with  the  same  independent  despotic  authority 
which  was  afterwards  exercised  by  Odoacer  and  Theodoric. 
But  his  dominions  were  bounded  by  the  Alps;  and  two  Ro- 
man generals,  Marcellinus  and  ^gidius,  maintained  their  alle- 
giance to  the  republic  by  rejecting  with  disdain  the  phantom 
which  he  styled  an  emperor.     Marcellinus  still  adhered  to  the 

old  religion ;  and  the  devout  pagans,  who  secretly 
Marceiiiiins     disobevcd  the  laws  of  the  Church  and  State,  ap- 

plauded  his  profound  skill  m  the  science  of  divina- 
tion. But  he  possessed  the  more  valuable  qualifications  of 
learning,  virtue,  and  courage ;"  the  study  of  the  Latin  litera- 
ture had  improved  his  taste,  and  his  military  talents  had  rec- 
•ommended  him  to  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the  great 
Aetius,  in  whose  ruin  he  was  involved.  By  a  timely  flight 
Marcellinus  escaped  the  rage  of  Valentinian,  and  boldly  as- 
serted his  liberty  amidst  the  convulsions  of  the  Western  em- 
pire. His  voluntary  or  reluctant  submission  to  the  authority 
of  Majorian  was  rewarded  by  the  government  of  Sicily  and 
the  command  of  an  army  stationed  in  that  island  to  oppose  or 
to  attack  the  Vandals ;  but  his  barbarian  mercenaries,  after 
the  emperor's  death,  were  tempted  to  revolt  by  the  artful  lib- 
erality of  Ricimer.  At  the  head  of  a  band  of  faithful  follow- 
ers, the  intrepid  Marcellinus  occupied  the  province  of  Dalraa- 
tia,  assumed  the  title  of  Patrician  of  the  West,  secured  the 
love  of  his  subjects  by  a  mild  and  equitable  reign,  built  a  fleet 
which  claimed  the  dominion  of  the  Adriatic,  and  alternately 
alarmed  the  coasts  of  Italy  and  of  Africa."    JEgidius,  the  Mas- 


••  Tillemont,  who  is  always  Hcandalized  bv  the  virtues  of  infidels,  attribntes  thi:» 
advantageous  portrait  of  Marcelliniis  (which  Suidas  has  preserved)  to  the  partial 
zeal  of  some  pagan  historian  (Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  vi.  p.  330). 

••  Procopius  de  Bell.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  6,  p.  11)1  [torn.  i.  p.  3BG.  edit.  Bonn].     In 
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ter-general  of  Gaul,  who  equalled,  or  at  least  who  imitated,  the 
heroes  of  ancient  Rome,*'  proclaimed  his  immortal  resentment 
andofiBgid-  ag^iust  the  assassius  of  his  beloved  master.  A 
ins  in  Gaul,  brave  and  numerous  army  was  attached  to  his  stand- 
ard ;  and,  though  he  was  prevented  by  the  arts  of  Ricimer 
and  the  arms  of  the  Visigoths  from  marching  to  the  gates  of 
Rome,  he  maintained  his  independent  sovereignty  beyond  the 
Alps,  and  rendered  the  name  of  ^gidius  respectable  both  in 
peace  and  war.  The  Franks,  who  had  punished  with  exile 
the  youthful  follies  of  Childeric,  elected  the  Roman  general 
for  their  king.  His  vanity  rather  than  his  ambition  was  grati- 
fied by  that  singular  honor ;  and  when  the  nation  at  the  end 
of  four  years  repented  of  the  injury  which  they  had  offered 
to  the  Merovingian  family,  he  patiently  acquiesced  in  the  res- 
toration of  the  lawful  prince.  The  authority  of  ^gidius  end* 
ed  only  with  his  life,  and  the  suspicions  of  poison  and  secret 
violence,  which  derived  some  countenance  from  the  character 
of  Ricimer,  were  eagerly  entertained  by  the  passionate  credu- 
lity of  the  Gauls." 

The  kingdom  of  Italy,  a  name  to  which  the  Western  era- 
pire  was  gradually  reduced,  was  afflicted,  under  the 

jNavni  war  oi         ,  ^  __ ,,  i^.  i  ^.  <• 

the  Vandals,    rcigu  01  Kicimcr,  by  the  mcessant  depredations  of 
the  Vandal  pirates."  In  the  spring  of  each  year  they 


rarious  circnmstances  of  the  life  of  Marcellinas  it  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  the  Greek 
histonnn  with  the  Latin  Chronicles  of  the  times. 

^  I  must  n])ply  to  yEgidius  tlie  praises  winch  Sidonias  (Panegyr.  Majorian.  553) 
bestows  on  a  nameless  master-general  who  commanded  the  rear-gaard  of  Majo- 
rian. Idatius,  from  pablic  report,  commends  his  Christian  piety ;  and  Priscus 
mentions  (p.  42  [p.  156,  157,  edit.  Bonn])  his  military  virtues. 

•*  Greg.  Tnron.  1.  ii.  c.  12,  in  torn.  ii.  p.  168.  The  P^re  Daniel,  whose  ideas  were 
superficial  and  modern,  has  started  some  objections  against  the  stoiy  of  ChiUieric 
(Hist,  de  France,  tom.  i.  Preface  Historique,  p.  Ixxviii.  etc.);  but  they  have  been 
fairly  satisfied  by  Dubos  (Hist.  Critique,  tom.  i.  p.  460-510),  and  by  two  authorH 
M'ho  disputed  the  prize  of  the  Academy  of  Soissons  (p.  131-177,  310-389).  With 
regard  to  the  term  of  Childeric's  exile,  it  is  necessary  either  to  prolong  the  life 
of  ^gidius  beyond  the  date  assigned  by  the  Chronicle  of  Idatins,  or  to  correct  the 
text  of  Gregory,  by  reading  qtkxrto  anno,  instead  of  octavo. 

^  The  naval  war  of  Genseric  is  described  by  Priscus  (Excerpta  Legation,  p.  42 
[p.  157,  edit.  Bonn]),  Procopins  (de  Bell.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  5,  p.  189,  190,  and  c.  22, 
p.  228  [tom.  i.  p.  832  seq.,  and  p.  399,  edit.  Bonn]),  Victor  Vitensis  (de  Persecut. 
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equipped  a  formidable  navy  in  the  port  of  Carthage,  and  Gen- 
seric  himself,  though  in  a  very  advanced  age,  still  commanded 
in  person  the  most  important  expeditions.  His  designs  were 
concealed  with  impenetrable  secrecy  till  the  moment  that  he 
hoisted  sail.  When  he  was  asked  by  his  pilot  what  course  he 
should  steer, "  Leave  the  determination  to  the  winds"  (replied 
the  barbarian,  with  pious  arrogance) ;  ^'  they  will  transport  us 
to  the  guilty  coast  whose  inhabitants  have  provoked  the  divine 
justice ;"  but  if  Genseric  himself  deigned  to  issue  more  pre- 
cise orders,  he  judged  the  most  wealthy  to  be  the  most  crim- 
inal. The  Vandals  repeatedly  visited  the  coasts  of  Spain,  Li- 
guria,  Tuscany,  Campania,  Lucania,  Bruttium,  Apulia,  Cala- 
bria, Venetia,  Dalmatia,  Epirus,  Greece,  and  Sicily.  They  were 
tempted  to  subdue  the  island  of  Sardinia,  so  advantageously 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  Mediterranean;  and  their  arms 
spread  desolation  or  terror  from  the  Columns  of  Hercules  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Nile.  As  they  were  more  ambitious  of  spoil 
than  of  glory,  they  seldom  attacked  any  fortified  cities,  or  en- 
gaged any  regular  troops  in  the  open  field.  But  the  celerity 
of  their  motions  enabled  them  almost  at  the  same  time  to 
threaten  and  to  attack  the  most  distant  objects  which  attracted 
their  desires;  and,  as  they  always  embarked  a  suflSicient  num- 
ber of  horses,  they  had  no  sooner  landed  than  they  swept  the 
dismayed  country  with  a  body  of  light  cavalry.  Yet,  not- 
withstanding the  example  of  their  king,  the  native  Vandals 
and  Alani  insensibly  declined  this  toilsome  and  perilous  war- 
fare ;  the  hardy  generation  of  the  first  conquerors  was  almost 
extinguished,  and  their  sons,  who  wei-e  born  in  Africa,  enjoy- 
ed the  delicious  baths  and  gardens  which  had  been  acquired 


Vandal.  I.  i.  c.  17,  and  Ruinart,  p.  467-481),  and  in  the  three  panQgrrics  of  Sido- 
nius,  whose  chronological  order  is  absurdly  transposed  in  the  editions  both  of 
Snvaron  and  Sirmond.  (Avit.  Carm.  vii.  441-461.  Majorian.  Caim.  v.  327-3.50, 
885-440.  Anthem.  Carm.  ii.  348-386.)  In  one  passage  the  poet  seems  inspired 
by  his  subject,  and  expresses  a  strong  idea  by  a  lively  image : 

Hinc  Vandalus  hostis 

Urget ;  et  in  nostrum  numerosft  cjnsse  quotannis 
Militat  excidium  ;  conversoque  ordine  fati 
Torrida  Caucaseos  infert  mihi  Byrea  furores. 

[Carm.  ii.  847.J 
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by  the  valor  of  their  fathers.  Their  place  was  readily  sup- 
plied by  a  various  multitude  of  Moors  and  Romans,  of  cap- 
tives and  outlaws ;  and  those  desperate  wretches,  who  had  al- 
ready violated  the  laws  of  their  country,  were  the  most  eager 
to  promote  the  atrocious  acts  which  disgrace  the  victories  of 
Genseric.  In  the  treatment  of  his  unhappy  prisoners  he  some- 
times consulted  his  avarice,  and  sometimes  indulged  his  cruel- 
ty ;  and  the  massacre  of  live  hundred  noble  citizens  of  Zante, 
or  Zacynthus,  whose  mangled  bodies  he  cast  into  the  Ionian 
Sea,  was  imputed  by  the  public  indignation  to  his  latest  pos- 
terity. 

Such  crimes  could  not  be  excused  by  any  provocations,  but 
the  war  which  the  King  of  the  Vandals  prosecuted  against  the 
Negotiations  Romau  empire  was  justified  by  a  specious  and  rea- 
j;ilVmpi?e?^  sonable  motive.  The  widow  of  Valentinian,  Eu- 
A.i>.462,etc  doxia,  whom  he  had  led  captive  from  Eome  to  Car- 
thage, was  the  sole  heiress  of  the  Theodosian  house ;  her  elder 
daughter,  Eudocia,  became  the  reluctant  wife  of  Ilunneric,  his 
eldest  son  ;  and  the  stern  father,  asserting  a  legal  claim  which 
could  not  easily  be  refuted  or  satisfied,  demanded  a  just  pro- 
portion of  the  imperial  patrimony.  An  adequate,  or  at  least 
a  valuable,  compensation  was  offered  by  the  Eastern  Emper- 
or to  purchase  a  necessary  peace.  Eudoxia,  and  her  younger 
daughter  Placidia,  were  honorably  restored,  and  the  fury  of 
the  Vandals  was  confined  to  the  limits  of  the  Western  empire. 
The  Italians,  destitute  of  a  naval  force,  which  alone  was  capa- 
ble of  protecting  their  coasts,  implored  the  aid  of  the  more 
fortunate  nations  of  the  East,  who  had  formerly  acknowledged 
in  peace  and  war  the  supremacy  of  Rome.  But  the  perpetual 
division  of  the  two  empires  had  alienated  their  interest  and 
their  inclinations ;  the  faith  of  a  recent  treaty  was  alleged ; 
and  the  Western  Eomans,  instead  of  arms  and  ships,  could 
only  obtain  the  assistance  of  a  cold  and  ineflFectual  mediation. 
The  haughty  Ricimer,  who  had  long  struggled  with  the  diffi- 
culties of  his  situation,  was  at  length  reduced  to  address  the 
throne  of  Constantinople  in  the  humble  language  of  a  subject ; 
and  Italy  submitted,  as  the.  price  and  security  of  the  alliance, 
to  accept  a  master  from  the  choice  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
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East.**  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  present  chapter,  or  even 
of  the  present  volume,  to  continue  the  distinct  series  of  the 
Byzantine  history ;  but  a  concise  view  of  the  reign  and  char- 
acter of  the  Emperor  Leo  may  explain  the  last  effoi-ts  that 
were  attempted  to  save  the  falling  empire  of  the  West." 

Since  the  death  of  the  younger  Theodosius,  the  domestic 
repose  of  Constantinople  had  never  been  interrupted  by  war 

or  faction.  Pulcheria  had  bestowed  her  hand  and 
of  the  Eu8t     the  sceptre  of  the  East  on  the  modest  virtue  of  Mar- 

cian.  He  gratefully  reverenced  her  august  rank  and 
virgin  chastity ;  and,  after  her  death,  he  gave  his  people  the 
example  of  the  religious  worship  that  was  due  to  the  memory 
of  the  imperial  saint."  Attentive  to  the  prosperity  of  his  own 
dominions,  Marcian  seemed  to  behold  with  indiflference  the 
misfortunes  of  Kome;  and  the  obstinate  refusal  of  a  brave 
and  active  prince  to  draw  his  sword  against  the  Vandals  was 
ascribed  to  a  secret  promise  which  had  formerly  been  exacted 
from  him  when  he  was  a  captive  in  the  power  of  Genseric." 
The  death  of  Marcian,  after  a  reign  of  seven  years,  would  have 
exposed  the  East  to  the  danger  of  a  popular  election  if  the 
superior  weight  of  a  single  family  had  not  been  able  to  incline 
the  balance  in  favor  of  the  candidate  whose  interest  they  sup- 
ported.    The  patrician  Aspar  might  have  placed  the  diadem 

••  The  poet  himself  is  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  distress  of  Ricimer : 

Prasterea  invictus  Ricimer,  quem  publica  fata 
Bespiciiint.  propria  solus  vix  Marte  repellic 
Piratam  per  rura  vagum. 

[Carm.  ii.  3r)2.] 
Italy  addresses  her  complaint  to  the  Tiber ;  and  Rome,  at  the  solicitation  of  the 
river-god,  transports  hei'self  to  Constantinople,  renounces  her  ancient  claims,  and 
implores  the  friendship  of  Aurora,  the  goddess  of  the  East.  This  fabulous  ma- 
chinery, which  the  genius  of  Claudian  had  used  and  abused,  is  the  consumt  and 
miserable  resource  of  the  muse  of  Sidonius. 

**  The  original  authors  of  the  reigns  of  Marcian,  Leo,  and  Zeno  are  reduced  to 
some  imperfect  fragments,  whose  deficiencies  must  be  snppUed  from  the  more  re- 
cent compilations  of  Theophanes,  Zonaras,  and  Cedrenus. 

^  St.  Pulcheria  died  a.d.  4r)3,  four  years  before  her  nominal  husband  ;  and  her 
festival  is  celebrated  on  the  10th  of  September  by  the  modem  Greeks.     She  be- 
queathed an  immense  patrimony  to  pious,  or  at  least  to  ecclesiastical,  uses.     See 
Tillemont,  M^moires  Eccl^s.  tom.  xv,  p.  181-184. 
"  See  Procopius  de  Bell.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  4,  p.  185  [tom.  i.  p.  325,  edit.  Bonn]. 
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on  his  own  head,  if  he  would  have  subscribed  tlie  Nicene 
Creed."  During  three  generations  the  armies  of  the  East  were 
successively  commanded  by  his  father,  by  himself,  and  by  his 
son  Ardaburius ;  his  barbarian  guards  formed  a  military  force 
that  overawed  the  palace  and  the  capital ;  and  the  liberal  dis- 
tribution of  his  immense  treasures  rendered  Aspar  as  popular 
as  he  was  powerful.  He  recommended  the  obscure  name  of 
Leo  of  Thrace,  a  military  tribune,  and  the  principal  steward 
of  his  household.  His  nomination  was  unanimously  ratified 
by  the  senate ;  and  the  servant  of  Aspar  received  the  imperial 
crown  from  the  hands  of  the  patriarch  or  bishop,  who  was  per- 
mitted to  express,  by  this  unusual  ceremony,  the  suffrage  of 
the  Deity."  This  emperor,  the  first  of  the  name  of  Leo,  has 
been  distinguished  by  the  title  of  the  Greaty  from  a  succession 
of  princes  who  gradually  fixed  in  the  opinion  of  the  Greeks  a 
very  humble  standard  of  heroic,  or  at  least  of  royal,  perfection. 
Yet  the  temperate  firmness  with  which  Leo  resisted  the  op- 
pression of  his  benefactor  showed  that  he  was  conscious  of  his 
duty  and  of  his  prerogative.  Aspar  was  astonished  to  find  that 
his  influence  could  no  longer  appoint  a  prcefect  of  Constanti- 
nople. He  presumed  to  reproach  his  sovereign  with  a  breach 
of  promise,  and,  insolently  shaking  his  purple, "  It  is  not  prop- 
er" (said  he)  "  that  the  man  who  is  invested  with  this  garment 
should  be  guilty  of  lying."  "  Nor  is  it  proper"  (replied  Leo) 
"  that  a  prince  should  be  compelled  to  resign  his  own  judgment 
and  the  public  interest  to  the  will  of  a  subject.""  After  this 
extraordinary  scene,  it  was  impossible  that  the  reconciliation 
of  the  emperor  and  the  patrician' could  be  sincere;  or,  at 
least,  that  it  could  be  solid  and  permanent.     An  army  of  Isau- 

'^  From  thi8  disability  of  Aspar  to  ascend  the  throne,  it  may  be  inferred  that 
the  stain  of  heresy  was  perpetual  and  indelible,  while  that  of  barbarism  disnp- 
peared  in  the  second  generation. 

••  Theophanes,  p.  95  [edit.  Pans ;  torn.  i.  p.  170,  edit.  Bonn].  This  appears  to 
be  the  first  origin  of  a  ceremony  which  all  the  Christian  princes  of  the  world  have 
since  adopted,  and  from  which  the  clergy  have  deduced  the  most  fomiidnble  con- 
sequences. 

"•  Cedrenus  (p.  846  [edit.  Pans ;  torn.  i.  p.  607,  edit.  Bonn]),  who  was  conversant 
with  the  writers  of  better  days,  has  preserved' the  remarkable  words  of  Aspar: 
fiaaiKtv,  Tuv  ravrriv  njv  akovpyida  iripiPijiKtifihov  ov  xprj  Siayl/evStaOau 
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nans'"  was  secretly  levied  and  introduced  into  Constantinople; 
and  while  Leo  undermined  the  authority,  and  prepared  the 
disgrace,  of  the  family  of  Aspar,  his  mild  and  cautious  behav- 
ior restrained  them  from  any  rash  and  desperate  attempts, 
which  might  have  been  fatal  to  themselves  or  their  enemies. 
The  measures  of  peace  and  war  were  affected  by  this  internal 
revolution.  As  long  as  Aspar  degraded  the  majesty  of  the 
throne,  the  secret  correspondence  of  religion  and  interest  en- 
gaged him  to  favor  the  cause  of  Genseric.  When  Leo  had 
delivered  himself  from  that  ignominious  servitude,  he  listen- 
ed to  the  complaints  of  the  Italians ;  resolved  to  extirpate  the 
tyranny  of  the  Vandals ;  and  declared  his  alliance  with  his  col- 
league Anthemius,  whom  he  solemnly  invested  with  the  dia- 
dem and  purple  of  the  West. 

The  virtues  of  Anthemius  have  perhaps  been  magnified, 
since  the  imperial  descent,  which  he  could  only  deduce  from 
AnthemiQii  *1^®  usui'per  Procopius,  has  been  swelled  into  a  line 
SeHve.it.°'  of  emperors."  But  the  merit  of  his  immediate  par- 
A.D.467-4T8.  gjj^  ^jjgij.  honors,  and  their  riches  rendered  Anthe- 
mius one  of  the  most  illustrious  subjects  of  the  East.  His 
father,  Procopius,  obtained,  after  his  Persian  embassy,  the  rank 
of  general  and  patrician  ;  and  the  name  of  Anthemius  was  de- 
rived from  his  maternal  grandfather,  tlie  celebrated  pr^efect 
who  protected  with  so  much  ability  and  success  the  infant 
reign  of  Theodosius.  The  grandson  of  the  prsefect  was  raised 
above  the  condition  of  a  private  subject  by  his  marriage  with 
Euphemia,  the  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Marcian.  This  splen- 
did alliance,  which  might  supersede  the  necessity  of  merit, 
hastened  the  promotion  of  Anthemius  to  the  successive  digni- 


^®  The  power  of  the  Isaurians  agitated  the  Eastern  empire  in  the  two  succeed- 
ing reigns  of  Zeno  and  Anastasius;  bat  it  ended  in  the  destrnction  of  those  har- 
barianSi  who  maintained  their  fierce  independence  about  two  hundred  and  thirty 
years. 

^'  Tali  tu  civis  ab  urbe 

Procopio  genitore  micas ;  cui  prisca  propago 
Augustis  venit  a  proavis. 

The  poet  (Sidon.  Panegyr.  Anthem.  67-306)  then  proceeds  to  relate  the  private 
life  and  fortunes  of  the  future  emperor,  >Yith  which  he  must  have  been  very  im- 
perfectly acquainted. 
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ties  of  count,  of  master-general,  of  consul,  and  of  patrician; 
aud  his  merit  or  fortune  claimed  the  honore  of  a  victory  which 
^^BB  obtained  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube  over  the  Huns. 
Without  indulging  an  extravagant  ambition,  the  son-in-law  of 
Marcian  might  hope  to  be  his  successor ;  but  Anthemius  sup- 
ported the  disappointment  with  courage  and  patience ;  aud  his 
subsequent  elevation  was  universally  approved  by  the  public, 
who  esteemed  him  worthy  to  reign  till  he  ascended  the  throne." 
The  Emperor  of  the  West  marched  from  Constantinople,  at- 
tended by  several  counts  of  high  distinction,  and  a  body  of 
guards  almost  equal  to  the  strength  and  numbers  of  a  regular 
A.i>.4«T.  army ;  ^^  entered  Kome  in  triumph,  and  the  choice 
April  12.  ^f  LeQ  ^g^  confirmed  by  the  senate,  the  people,  and 
the  barbarian  confederates  of  Italy."  The  solemn  inaugura- 
tion of  Anthemius  was  followed  by  the  nuptials  of  his  daugh- 
ter and  the  patrician  Kicimer — a  fortunate  event,  which  was 
considered  as  the  firmest  security  of  the  union  and  happiness 
of  the  State.  The  wealth  of  two  empires  was  ostentatiously 
displayed  ;  and  many  senators  completed  their  ruin  by  an  ex- 
pensive eflfort  to  disguise  their  poverty.  All  serious  business 
was  suspended  during  this  festival;  the  courts  of  justice  were 
shut ;  the  streets  of  Rome,  the  theatres,  the  places  of  public 
and  private  resort,  resounded  with  hymeneal  songs  and  dances ; 
and  the  royal  bride,  clothed  in  silken  robes,  with  a  crown  on 
her  head,  was  conducted  to  the  palace  of  Eicimer,  who  had 
changed  his  military  dress  for  the  habit  of  a  consul  and  a  sen- 
ator. On  this  memorable  occasion,  Sidonius,  whose  early  am- 
bition had  been  so  fatally  blasted,  appeared  as  the  orator  of 
Auvergne  among  the  provincial  deputies  who  addressed  the 
throne  with  congratulations  or  complaints."    The  calends  of 

^'  Sidonius  discovers,  with  tolerable  ingenuity,  that  this  disappointment  added 
new  lustre  to  the  virtues  of  Anthemius  (210,  etc.)}  who  declined  one  sceptre  and 
reluctnnily  accepted  another  (22,  etc.). 

^*  The  poet  again  celebrates  the  unanimity  of  all  orders  of  the  State  (15-22); 
and  the  Chronicle  of  Idaiius  mentions  the  forces  which  attended  his  march. 

"**  '*Inten'eni  etenim  nuptiis  Patricii  Ricimeris,  cui  (ilia  perennis  Angusti  in  spem 
publicffi  secnritatis  copulabatur."  The  journey  of  Sidonius  from  Lyons,  and  the 
festival  of  Rome,  are  described  with  some  spirit.  L.  i.  Epist.  6,  p.  9-13 ;  Epist. 
«,p.21. 
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January  were  now  approaching,  and  the  venal  poet,  wlio  had 
A.T>.  408.  loved  Avitus  and  esteemed  Majorian,  was  persuaded 
Jan.  1.  ^y  jjjg  f i.Jend8  to  celebrate,  in  heroic  verse,  the  merit, 

the  felicity,  the  second  consulship,  and  the  future  triumphs  of 
the  Emperor  Anthemius.  Sidonius  pronounced,  with  assur- 
ance and  success,  a  panegyric  which  is  still  extant ;  and  what- 
ever might  be  the  imperfections  either  of  the  subject  or  of  the 
composition,  the  welcome  flatterer  was  immediately  rewarded 
with  the  praefecture  of  Rome — a  dignity  which  placed  him 
among  the  illustrious  personages  of  the  empire,  till  he  wisely 
preferred  the  more  respectable  character  of  a  bishop  and  a 
saint." 

The  Greeks  ambitiously  commend  the  piety  and  Catholic 
faith  of  the  emperor  whom  they  gave  to  the  West ;  nor  do 
^  .   .   ,    they  forffet  to  observe  that,  when  he  left  Constan- 

The  festivnl  •/  o  ^ 

oftheLuper-  tiuoplc,  he  Converted  his  palace  into  the  pious  foun- 
dation of  a  public  batli,  a  church,  and  a  hospital 
for  old  men."  Yet  some  suspicious  appearances  are  found  to 
sully  the  theological  fame  of  Anthemius.  From  the  conver- 
sation of  Philotheus,  a  Macedonian  sectary,  he  had  imbibed 
the  spirit  of  religious  toleration ;  and  the  heretics  of  Home 
would  have  assembled  with  impunity  if  the  bold  and  vehe- 
ment censure  which  Pope  Hilary  pronounced  in  the  Church  of 
St.  Peter  had  not  obliged  him  to  abjure  the  unpopular  indul- 
gence." Even  the  pagans,  a  feeble  and  obscure  remnant,  con- 
ceived some  vain  hopes,  from  the  indifference  or  partiality  of 


**  Sidonius  (I.  i.  Epist.  9,  p.  23,  24)  \ery  fairly  states  his  motive,  his  labor,  and 
his  reward.  *^  Ilic  ipse  Panegyricus,  si  non  judicium,  certe  eventum,  boni  operis, 
accepit."  He  was  made  bishop  of  Clermont  a.d.  471.  Tillemont,  Mdm.  £k-cl^ 
torn.  xvi.  p.  7oO. 

^'  The  palace  of  Anthemius  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  Propontis.  In  the  ninth 
century,  Alexius,  the  son-in-law  of  the  Kmperor  Theophilus,  obtained  permission 
to  purchase  the  ground,  and  ended  his  days  in  a  monastery  which  he  founded  on 
that  delightful  spot.     Ducange,  Constantinopolis  Christiana,  p.  117, 152. 

''''  Papa  HiUirius  .  .  .  apud  beatum  Petrnni  Apostolum,  palam  ne  id  fieret,  clnrft 
voce  constrinxit,  in  tantum  ut  non  ea  fiicienda  cum  interpositione  juramenti  idem 
promitteret  Imperator.  Gclasius,  Kpintol.  ad  Andronicum,  apud  Baron,  a.d.  467, 
No.  3.  The  cardinal  observes  with  some  complacency  that  it  was  much  eiusier 
to  pknt  heresies  at  Constantinople  than  at  Kome. 
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Anthemius ;  and  his  singular  friendship  for  the  philosopher 
Severus,  whom  he  promoted  to  the  consulship,  was  ascribed  to 
a  secret  project  of  reviving  the  ancient  worship  of  the  gods." 
These  idols  were  crumbled  into  dust ;  and  the  mythology 
which  had  once  been  the  creed  of  nations  was  so  universally 
disbelieved  that  it  might  be  employed  without  scandal,  or  at 
least  without  suspicion,  by  Christian  poets."  Yet  the  vestiges 
of  superstition  were  not  absolutely  obliterated,  and  the  festival 
of  the  Lupercalia,  whose  origin  had  preceded  the  foundation 
of  Rome,  was  still  celebrated  under  the  reign  of  Anthemius. 
The  savage  and  simple  rites  were  expressive  of  an  early  state 
of  society  before  the  invention  of  arts  and  agriculture.  The 
rustic  deities  who  presided  over  the  toils  and  pleasures  of  the 
pastoral  life  (Pan,  Faunus,  and  their  train  of  satyrs)  were  such 
as  the  fancy  of  shepherds  might  create — sportive,  petulant,  and 
lascivious;  whose  power  was  limited,  and  whose  malice  was 
inoffensive.  A  goat  was  the  offering  the  best  adapted  to  their 
character  and  attributes;  the  flesh  of  the  victim  was  roasted 
on  willow  spits ;  and  the  riotous  youths  who  crowded  to  the 
feast  ran  naked  about  the  fields,  with  leather  thongs  in  their 
hands,  communicating,  as  it  was  supposed,  the  blessing  of  fe- 
cundity to  the  women  whom  they  touched.'*  The  altar  of 
Pan  was  erected,  perhaps  by  Evander  the  Arcadian,  in  a  dark 
recess  in  the  side  of  the  Palatine  Hill,  watered  by  a  perpetual 
.  fountain,  and  shaded  by  a  hanging  grove.  A  tradition  that, 
in  the  same  place,  Romulus  and  Remus  were  suckled  by  the 
wolf  rendered  it  still  more  sacred  and  venerable  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Romans;  and  this  sylvan  spot  was  gradually  surround- 

^*  Damascius,  in  the  Life  of  the  pliilosopher  Isidore,  apnd  Photium,  p.  1040 
[p.  840  n,  edit.  Bekk.].  Damasciiis,  who  lived  under  Jiistininn,  composed  nnother 
work,  consisting  of  570  pi-eternatural  stones  of  souls,  demons,  apparitions,  the 
dotage  of  Platonic  paganism. 

'•In  the  poetical  works  of  Sidoiiius,  which  he  afterwards  condemned  (1.  ix. 
Epist.  1 6,  p.  285),  the  fuhulous  deities  are  the  principal  actors.  If  Jerome  was 
scourged  by  the  qngeU  for  only  reading  Virgil,  the  Bishop  of  Cleimont,  for  such 
a  vile  imitation,  de<<erved  an  additional  whipping  from  the  Muses. 

*"  Ovid  (Fast.  1.  ii.  267-452)  has  given  an  amusing  description  of  the  follies  of 
antiquity,  which  still  inspired  so  much  respect  that  a  grave  magistrate  running 
naked  through  the  streets  was  not  an  object  of  astonishment  or  laughter. 
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ed  bj  the  stately  edifices  of  the  Forum."  After  the  conver- 
sion of  the  imperial  city,  the  Christians  still  continued,  in  the 
month  of  February,  the  annual  celebration  of  the  Lupercalia, 
to  which  they  ascribed  a  secret  and  mysterious  influence  on 
the  genial  powers  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  world.  The 
bishops  of  Rome  were  solicitous  to  abolish  a  profane  custom 
so  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity ;  but  their  zeal  was 
not  supported  by  the  authority  of  the  civil  magistrate.  The  in- 
veterate abuse  subsisted  till  the  end  of  the  fifth  century ;  and 
Pope  Gelasius,  who  purified  the  capital  from  the  last  stain  of 
idolatry,  appeased,  by  a  formal  apology,  the  murmurs  of  the 
senate  and  people." 

In  all  his  public  declarations  the  Emperor  Leo  assumes  the 
authority,  and  professes  the  affection,  of  a  father  for  his  son 
Anthemius,  with  whom  he  had  divided  the  admin- 
apRiJt  the"*   istration  of  the  universe."     The  situation,  and  per- 
Africn.  haps  tlic  character,  of  Leo  dissuaded  him  from  ex- 

posing his  person  to  the  toils  and  dangers  of  an 
African  war.  But  the  powers  of  the  Eastern  empire  were 
strenuously  exerted,  to  deliver  Italy  and  the  Mediterranean 
from  the  Vandals ;  and  Genseric,  who  had  so  long  oppressed 
both  the  land  and  sea,  was  threatened  from  every  side  with  a 
formidable  invasion.  The  campaign  was  opened  by  a  bold  and 
successful  enterprise  of  the  prsefect  Ileraclius."   The  troops  of 

"*  See  Dionys.  Halicnrn.  1.  i.  [c.  79]  p.  25,  65,  ediu  Hudson.  The  Roman  anti- 
quaries, Donatus  (1.  ii.  c.  18,  p.  173,  174)  and  Nardini  (p.  386,  387),  have  labored 
to  asceitain  the  true  situation  of  the  Lupercal. 

•*  Baronius  published,  from  the  MSS.  of  the  Vatican,  this  epistle  of  Pope  Gela- 
sius  (a.d.  496,  No.  28-45),  which  is  entitled  Ad  versus  Andromachum  Senatorem, 
cffiterosque  Romanos,  qui  Lupercalia  secundum  morem  pristinum  colenda  cunsti- 
tuebant.  Gelasius  always  supposes  that  his  adversaries  are  nominal  Christians, 
and,  that  he  may  not  yield  to  them  in  absurd  prejudice,  he  imputes  to  this  harm- 
less festival  all  the  ca/amities  of  the  age. 

"  **  Itaque  nos  quibus  totins  mundi  regimen  commisit  supema  provisio . . .  Pius 
et  triumphator  semper  Augustus  filius  noster  Anthemius,  licet  Divina  Majestas  et 
nostra  creatio  pietati  ejus  plenam  Imperii  commiserit  potestatem,*'etc.  Such  is 
the  dignified  style  of  Leo,  whom  Anthemius  respectfully  names  Dominus  et  Pater 
meus  Piinceps  sacratissimus  Leo.  See  Novell.  Anthem,  tit.  ii.  iii.  p.  38,  ad  calcem 
Cod.  ITieod. 

^  'Vhe  expedition  of  Heraclius  is  clouded  with  difficulties  (Tillemont,  Hist,  dee 
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Egypt,  Thebais,  and  Libya  were  embarked  under  liis  command ; 
and  the  Arabs,  with  a  train  of  horses  and  camels,  opened  tlie 
roads  of  the  desert.  Heraclius  landed  on  the  coast  of  Tripo- 
li, surprised  and  subdued  the  cities  of  that  province,  and  pre- 
pared, by  a  laborious  march  which  Cato  had  formerly  execut- 
ed," to  join  the  imperial  army  under  the  walls  of  Carthage. 
The  intelligence  of  this  loss  extorted  from  Genseric  some  in- 
sidious and  ineflfectual  propositions  of  peace ;  but  he  was  still 
more  seriously  alarmed  by  the  reconciliation  of  Marcellinus 
with  the  two  empires.  The  independent  patrician  had  been 
persuaded  to  acknowledge  the  legitimate  title  of  Anthemius, 
whom  he  accompanied  in  his  journey  to  Rome ;  the  Dalma- 
tian fleet  was  received  into  the  harbors  of  Italy;  the  active 
valor  of  Marcellinus  expelled  the  Vandals  from  the  island  of 
Sardinia ;  and  the  languid  efforts  of  the  West  added  some 
weight  to  the  immense  preparations  of  the  Eastern  Eomans. 
The  expense  of  the  naval  armament  which  Leo  sent  against 
the  Vandals  has  been  distinctly  ascertained  ;  and  the  curious 
and  instructive  account  displays  the  wealth  of  the  declining 
empire.  The  royal  demesnes,  or  private  patrimony  of  the 
prince,  supplied  seventeen  thousand  pounds  of  gold ;  forty- 
seven  thousand  pounds  of  gold  and  seven  hundred  thousand 
of  silver  were  levied  and  paid  into  the  treasury  by  the  Praetori- 
an prsefects.  But  the  cities  were  reduced  to  extreme  poverty ; 
and  the  diligent  calculation  of  lines  and  forfeitures  as  a  valua- 
ble object  of  the  revenue  does  not  suggest  the  idea  of  a  just 
or  merciful  administration.  The  whole  expense,  by  whatso- 
ever means  it  was  defrayed,  of  the  African  campaign  amount- 
ed to  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  pounds  of 

Eropereurs,  torn.  vi.  p.  640),  and  it  requires  some  dexterity  to  use  the  circum- 
stances afforded  by  Theophanes  without  injury  to  the  more  respectable  evidence 
of  Procopius. 

**  The  march  of  Cato  from  Berenice,  in  the  province  of  Cyrene,  was  much  long- 
er than  that  of  Heraclius  from  Tripoli.  He  passed  the  deep  sandy  desert  in  thiity 
days,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  provide,  besides  the  ordinary  supplies,  a  great 
number  of  skins  filled  with  water,  and  several  Psyliij  who  were  supposed  to  pos- 
sess the  art  of  sucking  the  wounds  which  had  been  made  by  the  serpents  of  their 
native  country.  See  Plutarch  in  Caton.  Uticens.  [c.  5G]  tom.  iv.  p.  275 ;  Strabon. 
Geograpb.  1.  xviL  p.  1198  [p.  886,  edit.  Casanb.]. 
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gold — about  five  million  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  ster- 
ling— at  a  time  when  the  value  of  money  appears,  from  the 
comparative  price  of  corn,  to  have  been  somewhat  higher  than 
in  the  present  age."  The  fleet  that  sailed  from  Constanti- 
nople to  Caithage  consisted  of  eleven  hundred  and  thirteen 
ships,  and  the  number  of  soldiers  and  mariners  exceeded  one 
hundred  thousand  men.  Basiliscus,  the  brother  of  the  Em- 
press Verina,  was  intrusted  with  this  important  command. 
His  sister,  the  wife  of  Leo,  had  exaggerated  the  merit  of  his 
former  exploits  against  the  Scythians.  But  the  discovery  of 
his  guilt  or  incapacity  was  reserved  for  the  African  war;  and 
his  friends  could  only  save  his  military  reputation  by  assert- 
ing that  he  had  conspired  with  Aspar  to  spare  Genseric,  and 
to  betray  the  last  hope  of  the  Western  empire. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  success  of  an  invader  most 
commonly  depends  on  the  vigor  and  celerity  of  his  operations. 
Failure  of  the  ^^'^^  Strength  and  sharpness  of  the  first  impression 
expediiioiL  ^^Q  blunted  by  delay ;  the  health  and  spirit  of  the 
troops  insensibly  languish  in  a  distant  climate ;  the  naval  and 
military  force,  a  mighty  effort  which  perhaps  can  never  be  re- 
peated, is  silently  consumed ;  and  every  hour  that  is  wasted  in 
negotiation  accustoms  the  enemy  to  contemplate  and  exam- 
ine those  hostile  terrors  which  on  their  first  appearance  Ee 
deemed  irresistible.  The  formidable  navy  of  Basiliscus  pur- 
sued its  prosperous  navigation  from  the  Thracian  Bosphoms 

*  The  principal  sum  is  clearly  expressed  by  Procopius  (de  Bell.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c. 
6,  p.  191  [torn.  i.  p.  335,  edit.  Bonn]) ;  the  smaller  constituent  parts,  which  IMUe- 
mont  (Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  \i.  p.  396)  has  laboriously  collected  from  the  By- 
zantine writers,  are  less  certain  and  less  ini|)ortant.  The  historian  Malchos  la- 
ments the  public  misery  (lixcerpt.  ex  Suida  in  Corp.  Hist.  Byzant.  p.  58)  ;  but  he 
is  surely  unjust  when  he  charges  Leo  with  hoarding  the  treasures  which  he  ex- 
torted from  the  people*  [p.  270,  edit.  Bonn]. 


»  Compare  likewise  the  newly  discovered  work  of  Lydus  de  Mogistratibus,  edit. 
Hase,  Paris,  1812  (and  in  the  new  collection  of  the  Byzantines),  1.  iii.  c.  43.  Ly- 
dus states  the  expenditure  at  65,000  pounds  of  gold,  700,000  of  silver.  But  Ly- 
dus exaggerates  the  fleet  to  the  incredible  mimlier  of  10,000  long  ships  {Lifmma\ 
and  the  troops  to  400,000  men.  Lydus  describes  this  fatal  measure,  of  which  he 
charges  the  blame  on  Basiliscus,  as  the  shipwreck  of  the  State.  From  that  time 
all  the  revenues  of  the  empii-e  we:e  anticip;ited,  and  the  finances  fell  into  inextii- 
cable  confusion. — M. 
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to  the  coast  of  Africa.  He  landed  his  troops  at  Cape  Bona 
or  the  promontory  of  Mercury,  about  forty  miles  from  Car- 
thage." The  army  of  Heraclius  and  the  fleet  of  Marcellinus 
either  joined  or  seconded  the  imperial  lieutenant;  and  the 
Vandals  who  opposed  his  progress  by  sea  or  land  were  suc- 
cessively vanquished."'  If  Basiliscus  had  seized  the  moment 
of  consternation,  and  boldly  advanced  to  the  capital,  Carthage 
must  have  surrendered,  and  the  kingdom  of  the  Vandals  was 
extinguished.  Genseric  beheld  the  danger  with  firmness,  and 
eluded  it  with  his  veteran  dexterity.  He  protested  in  the 
most  respectful  language  that  he  was  ready  to  submit  his  per- 
son and  his  dominions  to  the  will  of  the  emperor ;  but  he  re- 
quested a  truce  of  five  days  to  regulate  the  terms  of  his  sub- 
mission ;  and  it  was  universally  believed  that  his  secret  lib- 
erality contributed  to  the  success  of  this  public  negotiation. 
Instead  of  obstinately  refusing  whatever  indulgence  his  ene- 
my so  earnestly  solicited,  the  guilty  or  the  credulous  Basilis- 
cus consented  to  the  fatal  truce ;  and  his  imprudent  security 
seemed  to  proclaim  that  he  already  considered  himself  as  the 
conqueror  of  Africa.  During  this  short  interval,  the  wind  be- 
came favorable  to  the  designs  of  Genseric.  He  manned  his 
largest  ships  of  war  with  the  bravest  of  the  Moors  and  Van- 
dals ;  and  they  towed  after  them  many  large  barks  filled  with 
combustible  materials.  In  the  obscurity  of  the  night,  these 
destructive  vessels  were  impelled  against  the  unguarded  and 
unsuspecting  fleet  of  the  Romans,  who  were  awakened  by  the 
sense  of  their  instant  danger.  Their  close  and  crowded  order 
assisted  the  progress  of  the  fire,  which  was  communicated  with 
rapid  and  irresistible  violence ;  and  the  noise  of  the  wind,  the 
crackling  of  the  flames,  the  dissonant  cries  of  the  soldiers  and 
mariners,  who  could  neither  command  nor  obey,  increased  the 


^  This  promontory  is  forty  miles  from  Carthage  (Procop.  1.  i.  c.  6,  p.  192  [de 
Bell.  Vandal,  torn.  i.  p.  377,  edit.  Bonn])  and  twenty  leagues  from  Sicily  (Shaw's 
Travels,  p.  89).  Scipio  landed  farther  in  the  bay,  at  the  fair  promontory.  See 
the  animated  description  of  Livy,  xxix.  26,  27. 

"*  Theophanes  (p.  100  [tom.  i.  p.  179,  edit.  Bonn])  affirms  that  many  ships  of 
the  Vandals  were  sank.  The  assertion  of  Jornandes  (de  Siiccessione  Regn.)  that 
Basiliscus  attacked  Carthage  must  be  understood  in  a  very  qualified  sense. 
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horror  of  the  nocturnal  tumult.  Whilst  they  labored  to  ex- 
tricate themselves  from  the  fire-ships,  and  to  save  at  least  a 
part  of  the  navy,  the  galleys  of  Genseric  assaulted  them  with 
temperate  and  disciplined  valor;  and  many  of  the  Romans 
who  escaped  the  fury  of  the  flames  were  destroyed  or  taken 
by  the  victorious  Vandals.  Among  the  events  of  that  disas- 
trous night,  the  heroic,  or  rather  desperate,  courage  of  John, 
one  of  the  principal  officers  of  Basiliscus,  has  rescued  his  name 
from  oblivion.  When  the  ship  which  he  had  bravely  defend- 
ed was  almost  consumed,  he  threw  himself,  in  his  armor,  into 
the  sea,  disdainfully  rejected  the  esteem  and  pity  of  Genso, 
the  son  of  Genseric,  who  pressed  him  to  accept  honorable 
quarter,  and  sank  under  the  waves,  exclaiming,  with  his  last 
breath,  that  he  would  never  fall  alive  into  the  hands  of  those 
impious  dogs.  Actuated  by  a  far  different  spirit,  Basiliscns, 
whose  station  was  the  most  remote  from  danger,  disgracefully 
fled  in  the  beginning  of  the  engagement,  returned  to  Constan- 
tinople witli  the  loss  of  more  than  half  of  his  fleet  and  army, 
and  sheltered  his  guilty  head  in  the  sanctuary  of  St.  Sophia 
till  his  sister,  by  her  tears  and  entreaties,  could  obtain  his  par- 
don from  the  indignant  emperor.  Heraclius  effected  his  re- 
treat through  the  desert ;  Marcellinus  retired  to  Sicily,  where 
he  was  assassinated,  perhaps  at  tlie  instigation  of  Ricimer,  by 
one  of  his  own  captains ;  and  the  King  of  the  Vandals  ex- 
pressed his  surprise  and  satisfaction  that  the  Romans  them- 
selves should  remove  from  the  world  his  most  formidable  an- 
tagonists.'^  After  the  failure  of  this  great  expedition,*  Gen- 
seric again  became  the  tyrant  of  the  sea :  the  coasts  of  Italy, 
Greece,  and  Asia  were  again  exposed  to  his  revenge  and  ava- 
rice; Tripoli  and  Sardinia  returned  to  his  obedience; 
he  added  Sicily  to  the  number  of  his  provinces ;  and 

"  Damascius  in  Vit.  Isidor.  apiid  Phot.  p.  1048  [p.  342,  edit.  Bekk.].  It  will 
appear^  hy  comparing  the  three  short  chronicles  of  the  times,  that  Marcellinus 
had  fought  near  Carthage  and  was  killed  in  Sicilj. 

■  According  to  Lydus,  Leo,  distracted  by  this  and  the  other  calamities  of  his 
reign,  particularly  a  dreadful  fire  at  Constantinople,  abandoned  the  palace,  like 
another  Orestes,  and  was  preparing  to  quit  Constantinople  forever,  1.  iii.  c.  44,  p. 
238.— M. 
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before  he  died,  in  the  fulness  of  years  and  of  glory,  he  beheld 
the  final  extinction  of  the  empire  of  the  West.'* 

During  his  long  and  active  reign,  the  African  monarch  had 
studiously  cultivated  the  friendship  of  the  barbarians  of  Eu- 
rope, whose  arms  he  might  employ  in  a  seasonable 
the  visigotbB  and  effectual  diversion  against  the  two  empires.  Af- 
oanr  " "°  ter  the  death  of  Attila,  he  renewed  his  alliance  with 
the  Visigoths  of  Gaul;  and  the  sons  of  the  elder 
Theodoric,  who  successively  reigned  over  that  warlike  nation, 
were  easily  persuaded,  by  the  sense  of  interest,  to  forget  the 
cruel  affront  which  Genseric  had  inflicted  on  their  sister." 
The  death  of  the  Emperor  Majorian  delivered  Theodoric  the 
Second  from  the  restraint  of  fear,  and  perhaps  of  honor ;  he 
violated  his  recent  treaty  with  the  Komans;  and  the  ample 
territory  of  Narbonne,  which  he  firmly  united  to  his  domin- 
ions, became  the  immediate  reward  of  his  pei-tidy.  The  self- 
ish policy  of  Ricimer  encouraged  him  to  invade  the  provinces 
which  were  in  the  possession  of  -^gidius,  his  rival ;  but  the 
active  count,  by  the  defence  of  Aries  and  the  victory  of  Or- 
leans, saved  Gaul,  and  checked  during  his  lifetime  the  prog- 
ress of  the  Visigoths.  Their  ambition  was  soon  rekindled ; 
and  the  design  of  extinguishing  the  Roman  empire  in  Spain 
and  Gaul  was  conceived  and  almost  completed  in  the  reign  of 
Euric,  who  assassinated  his  brother  Theodoric,  and  displayed, 
with  a  more  savage  temper,  superior  abilities  both  in  peace 
and  war.  He  passed  the  Pyrenees  at  the  head  of  a  numerous 
army,  subdued  the  cities  of  Saragossa  and  Pampeluna,  van- 
quished in  battle  the  martial  nobles  of  the  Tarragonese  prov- 

•"  For  the  African  war,  see  Procopius  (de  Bell.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  6,  p.  191, 192, 198 
[torn.  i.  p.  335  seq.  edit.  Bonn]),  Theophanes  (p.  90, 100, 101  [edit.  Paris;  torn.  i. 
p.  179  seq.  edit.  Bonn]),  Cedrenus  (p.  349,  350  [torn.  i.  p.  613,  edit.  Bonn]),  and  | 
Zonaras  (torn.  ii.  1.  xir.  p.  50,  51).  Montesquien  (Considerations  snr  la  Grandear, 
etc.,  cli.  XX.  torn.  iit.  p.  497)  has  made  a  j'ldicions  obsen^ation  on  the  failure  of 
these  fi^eat  naval  armnments. 

•*  Jomandes  is  our  best  guide  through  the  reigns  of  Theodoric  II.  and  Euric 
(de  Rebus  Geticis,  c.  44,  45,  46,  47,  p.  675-681).  Idatius  ends  too  soon,  and  Isi- 
dore is  too  sparing  of  the  infoiTURtion  which  he  might  have  given  on  the  affairs  of 
Spain.  The  events  that  relate  to  Ganl  are  laborionsly  illastrated  in  the  third  book 
of  the  Abb^  Dubos,  Hist.  Critique,  torn.  i.  p.  424-620. 

111.-41 
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iace,  carried  bis  victorious  arras  into  the  heart  of  Lusita- 
iiia,  and  permitted  the  Suevi  to  hold  the  kingdom  of  Galicia 
under  the  Gothic  monarchy  of  Spain."  The  efforts  of  Euric 
were  not  less  vigorous  or  less  successful  in  Gaul;  and  through- 
out the  country  that  extends  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Rhone 
and  the  Loire,  Berry  and  Auvergne  were  the  only  cities  or 
dioceses  which  refused  to  acknowledge  him  as  their  master." 
In  the  defence  of  Clermont,  their  principal  town,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Auvergne  sustained  with  inflexible  resolution  the  mis- 
eries of  war,  pestilence,  and  famine ;  and  the  Visigoths,  relin- 
quishing the  fniitless  siege,  suspended  the  hopes  of  that  im- 
portant conquest.  The  youth  of  the  province  were  animated 
by  the  heroic  and  almost  incredible  valor  of  Ecdicius,  the  son 
of  the  Emperor  Avitus,"  who  made  a  desperate  sally  with  only 
eighteen  horsemen,  boldl}^  attacked  the  Gothic  army,  and,  after 
maintaining  a  flying  skirmish,  retired  safe  and  victorious  with- 
in the  walls  of  Clermont.  His  charity  was  equal  to  his  cour- 
age: in  a  time  of  extreme  scarcity,  four  thousand  poor  were 
fed  at  his  expense ;  and  his  private  influence  levied  an  army 
of  Burgundians  for  the  deliverance  of  Auvergne.  From  his 
virtues  alone  the  faithful  citizens  of  Gaul  derived  any  hopes 
of  safety  or  freedom ;  and  even  such  virtues  were  insufllcient 
to  avert  the  impending  ruin  of  their  country,  since  they  were 
anxious  to  learn  from  his  authority  and  example  whether  they 
should  prefer  the  alternative  of  exile  or  servitude."  The  pub- 
lic confidence  was  lost ;  the  resources  of  the  State  were  ex- 
hausted;  and  the  Gauls  had  too  much  reason  to  believe  that 


•*  See  MariRiift,  Hist.  Hispan.  torn.  i.  1.  v.  c.  6,  p.  162. 

•*  An  imperfect  but  original  picture  of  Gaul,  more  especially  of  Auvergne,  is 
shown  by  Sidonius,  who,  as  a  senator  and  afterwards  as  a  bishop,  was  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  fate  of  his  country.     See  1.  v.  [vii.]  Epist.  1, 5,  9,  etc. 

•*  Sidonius,  I  iii.  Epist.  8,  p.  65-68 ;  Greg.  Turon.  1.  ii.  c.  24,  in  torn.  ii.  p.  174; 
Jomandes,  c.  45,  p.  679.  Perhaps  Ecdicius  was  only  the  son-in-law  of  Avitus, 
his  wife's  son  by  another  husband. 

'*  *'Si  nullae  a  repnblic&  vires,  nulla  pnesidia,  si  nnllse,  quantum  rumor  est,  An- 
themii  principis  opes,  statuit,  te  anctore,  nobilitas,  seu  patriam  dimittcre  sen  ca- 
pillos"  (Sidon.  1.  ii.  Epist.  1,  p.  33).  The  last  words  (Sirmond,  Not,  p.  25)  mfly 
likewise  denote  the  clerical  tonsure,  which  was,  indeed,  the  choice  of  Sidonius 
himself. 
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Antheraius,  who  reigned  in  Italy,  was  incapable  of  protecting 
his  distressed  subjects  beyond  the  Alps.  The  feeble  emperor 
could  only  procure  for  their  defence  the  service  of  twelve  thou- 
sand British  auxiliaries.  Kiothamus,  one  of  the  independent 
kings  or  chieftains  of  the  island,  was  persuaded  to  transport 
his  troops  to  the  continent  of  Gaul :  he  sailed  up  the  Loire, 
and  established  his  quarters  in  Berry,  where  the  people  com- 
plained of  these  oppressive  allies,  till  they  were  destroyed  or 
dispersed  by  the  arms  of  the  Visigoths.*' 

One  of  the  last  acts  of  jurisdiction  which  the  Roman  senate 
exercised  over  their  subjects  of  Gaul  was  the  trial  and  con- 
demnation of  Arvandus,  the  Prsetorian  prsefect.  Sl- 
▼andan.  '  douius,  who  Tcjoiccs  that  he  lived  under  a  reign  in 
which  he  might  pity  and  assist  a  state  criminal,  has 
expressed  with  tenderness  and  freedom  the  faults  of  his  indis- 
creet and  unfortunate  friend."  Fropi  the  perils  which  he  had 
escaped,  Arvandus  imbibed  confidence  rather  than  wisdom ; 
and  such  was  the  various  though  uniform  imprudence  of  his 
behavior  that  his  prosperity  must  appear  much  more  surpris- 
ing than  his  downfall.  The  second  prffifecture,  which  he  ob- 
tained within  the  term  of  five  years,  abolished  the  merit  and 
popularity  of  his  preceding  administration.  His  easy  temper 
was  corrupted  by  flattery  and  exasperated  by  opposition ;  he 
was  forced  to  satisfy  his  importunate  creditors  with  the  spoils 
of  the  province ;  his  capricious  insolence  offended  the  nobles 
of  Gaul ;  and  he  sank  under  the  weight  of  the  public  hatred. 
The  mandate  of  his  disgrace  summoned  him  to  justify  his  con- 
duct before  the  senate;  and  he  passed  the  Sea  of  Tuscany  with 
a  favorable  wind — the  presage,  as  he  vainly  imagined,  of  his 
future  fortunes.  A  decent  respect  was  still  observed  for  the 
Prcefectoricm  rank ;  and  on  his  arrival  at  Rome,  Arvandus 

**  The  history  of  these  Britons  may  be  traced  in  Jomandes  (c.  45,  p.  678),  Si- 
donius  (1.  iii.  Epist.  9,  p.  73,  74),  and  Gregory  of  Tours  (I.  ii.  c.  ]  8,  in  torn.  ii.  p. 
170).  Sidonius  (who  styles  these  nnercenary  troops  *'argato0,  armatos,  tumultu- 
osos,  virtute,  namero.  contubernio,  contumaces")  addresses  their  general  in  a  tone 
of  friendship  and  familiarity. 

*^  See  Sidonius,  I.  i.  Epist.  7,  p.  15-20,  with  Sirmond^s  notes.  This  letter  does 
honor  to  his  heart  as  well  as  to  his  understanding.  The  prose  of  Sidonius,  hoxv- 
ever  vitiated  by  a  false  and  affected  taste,  is  much  superior  to  his  insipid  verses. 
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was  committed  to  the  hospitality,  rather  than  to  the  custody, 
of  Flavins  Asellus,  the  count  of  the  sacred  largesses,  who  re- 
sided in  the  Capitol."     He  was  eagerly  pursued  by  his  accus- 
ers, the  four  deputies  of  Gaul,  who  were  all  distinguished  by 
their  birth,  their  dignities,  or  their  eloquence.     In  the  nanrie 
of  a  great  province,  and  according  to  the  forms  of  Roman  ju- 
risprudence, they  instituted  a  civil  and  criminal  action,  requir- 
ing such  restitution  as  might  compensate  the  losses  of  individ- 
uals, and  such  punishment  as  might  satisfy  the  justice  of  the 
State.     Their  charges  of  corrupt  oppression  were  numerous 
and  weighty ;  but  they  placed  their  secret  dependence  on  a  let- 
ter which  they  had  intercepted,  and  which  they  could  prove, 
by  the  evidence  of  his  secretary,  to  have  been  dictated  by  Ar- 
vandus  himself.    The  author  of  this  letter  seemed  to  dissuade 
the  King  of  the  Goths  from  a  peace  with  the  Greek  emperor : 
he  suggested  the  attack  oi  the  Britons  on  the  Loire ;  and  he 
recommended  a  division  of  Gaul,  according  to  the  law  of  na- 
tions, between  the  Visigoths  and  the  Burgundians.**     These 
pernicious  schemes,  which  a  friend  could  only  palliate  by  the 
reproaches  of  vanity  and  indiscretion,  were  susceptible  of  a 
treasonable  interpretation ;  and  the  deputies  had  artfully  re- 
solved not  to  produce  their  most  formidable  weapons  till  the 
decisive  moment  of  the  contest.     But  their  intentions  were 
discovered  by  the  zeal  of  Sidonius.    He  immediately  apprised 
the  unsuspecting  criminal  of  his  danger;  and  sincerely  lament- 
ed, without  any  mixture  of  anger,  the  haughty  presumption  of 
Arvandus,  who  rejected,  and  even  resented,  the  salutary  ad- 
vice of  his  friends.     Ignorant  of  his  real  situation,  Arvandus 
showed  himself  in  the  Capitol  in  the  white  robe  of  a  candi- 
date, accepted  indiscriminate  salutations  and  offers  of  service, 
examined  the  shops  of  the  merchants,  the  silks  and  gems,  some- 
times with  the  indifference  of  a  spectator,  and  sometimes  with 

'"  When  the  Capitol  ceased  to  be  n  temple,  it  was  appropriated  to  the  ose  of  the 
civil  magistrate ;  and  it  is  still  the  residence  of  the  Roman  senator.  The  jewel- 
lers, etc.,  might  be  allowed  to  expose  their  precious  wares  in  the  porticoes. 

*"  **Ha^  ad  regem  Gothorum,  charta  videbatur  emittt  pacem  cnm  Grasco  Im- 
peratore  dinsuadens,  Britannos  snper  Ligeiim  sitos  impagnari  oportere  demon- 
strans,  cum  Bnrgiindionibus  jure  gentium  Gnllias  dividi  debere  confirmans." 
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the  attention  of  a  purchaser ;  and  complained  of  the  times,  of 
the  senate,  of  the  prince,  and  of  the  delays  of  justice.  His 
complaints  were  soon  removed.  An  early  day  was  fixed  for 
his  trial ;  and  Arvandus  appeared,  with  his  accusers,  before  a 
numerous  assembly  of  the  Roman  senate.  The  mournful  garb 
which  they  affected  excited  the  compassion  of  the  judges,  who 
were  scandalized  by  the  gay  and  splendid  dress  of  their  ad- 
versary ;  and  when  the  prsefect  Arvandus,  with  the  firet  of 
the  Gallic  deputies,  were  directed  to  take  their  places  on  the 
senatorial  benches,  the  same  contrast  of  pride  and  modesty 
was  observed  in  their  behavior.  In  this  memorable  judg- 
ment, which  presented  a  lively  image  of  the  old  republic,  the 
Gauls  exposed  with  force  and  freedom  the  grievances  of  the 
province ;  and  as  soon  as  the  minds  of  the  audience  were  suf- 
ficiently inflamed,  they  recited  the  fatal  epistle.  The  obstina- 
cy of  Arvandus  was  founded  on  the  strange  supposition  that 
a  subject  could  not  be  convicted  of  treason  unless  he  had  act- 
ually conspired  to  assume  the  purple.  As  the  paper  was  read, 
he  repeatedly,  and  with  a  loud  voice,  acknowledged  it  for  his 
genuine  composition ;  and  his  astonishment  was  equal  to  his 
dismay  when  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  senate  declared  him 
guilty  of  a  capital  offence.  By  their  decree,  he  was  degraded 
from  the  rank  of  a  pnefect  to  the  obscure  condition  of  a  ple- 
beian, and  ignominiously  dragged  by  servile  hands  to  the  pub- 
lic prison.  After  a  fortnight's  adjournment,  the  senate  was 
again  convened  to  pronounce  the  sentence  of  his  death ;  but 
while  he  expected,  in  the  island  of  -^sculapius,  the  expiration 
of  the  thirty  days  allowed  by  an  ancient  law  to  the  vilest 
malefactors,"'  his  friends  interposed,  the  Emperor  Anthemius 
relented,  and  the  Prsefect  of  Gaul  obtained  the  milder  pun- 
ishment of  exile  and  confiscation.  The  faults  of  Arvandus 
might  deserve  compassion;  but  the  impunity  of  Seronatns  ac- 
cused the  justice  of  the  republic,  till  he  was  condemned  and 
executed  on  the  complaint  of  the  people  of  Auvergne.     Tliat 


'^  Senat^ofuultum  Tiberianum  (Sirmond,  Not.  p.  1 7) ;  bnt  that  law  allowed 
only  ten  days  between  the  sentence  and  execution ;  the  remaining  twenty  were 
added  in  the  reign  of  Tiieodosius. 
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flagitious  minister,  the  Catiline  of  his  age  and  country,  held  a 
secret  correspondence  with  the  Visigoths  to  betray  the  prov- 
ince which  he  oppressed.  His  industry  was  continually  exer- 
cised in  the  discovery  of  new  taxes  and  obsolete  offences ;  and 
his  extravagant  vices  would  have  inspired  contempt  if  they 
had  not  excited  fear  and  abhorrence.*" 

Such  criminals  were  not  beyond  the  reach  of  justice ;  but 
whatever  might  be  the  guilt  of  Kicimer,  that  powerful  barba- 
Discord  of  ^^^^  was  able  to  contend  or  to  negotiate  with  the 
and  Ridmer.  P^nce  whosc  alliance  he  had  condescended  to  ac- 
A.i>.47i.  ^gp|.  rpi^Q  peaceful  and  prosperous  reign  which 
Anthemius  had  promised  to  the  West  was  soon  clouded  by 
misfortune  and  discord.  Kicimer,  apprehensive  or  impatient 
of  a  superior,  retired  from  Rome  and  fixed  his  residence  at 
Milan — an  advantageous  situation,  either  to  invite  or  to  repel 
the  warlike  tribes  that  were  seated  between  the  Alps  and  the 
Danube."*  Italy  was  gradually  divided  into  two  indepen- 
dent and  hostile  kingdoms ;  and  the  nobles  of  Liguria,  who 
trembled  at  the  near  approach  of  a  civil  war,  fell  prostrate  at 
the  feet  of  the  patrician,  and  conjured  him  to  spare  their  un- 
happy country.  "  For  my  own  part,"  replied  Ricimer,  in  a 
tone  of  insolent  moderation, "  I  am  still  inclined  to  embrace 
the  friendship  of  the  Galatian  ;**"  but  who  will  undertake  to 
appease  his  anger,  or  to  mitigate  the  pride  which  always  rises 
in  proportion  to  our  submission  ?"  They  informed  him  that 
Epiphanius,  Bishop  of  Pavia,"*  united  the  wisdom  of  the  ser- 

"*  Catilina  Beculi  nostii. — Sidonius,  1.  ii.  Epist.  1,  p.  33;  1.  v.  Kpist.  13,  p.  143: 
).  vit.  Epist.  7,  p.  185.  He  execrates  the  crimes  and  applauds  the  punishment  of 
Seronatus,  perhaps  with  the  indignation  of  a  virtuous  citizen,  perhaps  with  the  re- 
sentment of  a  personal  enemy. 

'*"  Ricimer,  under  the  reign  of  Anthemius,  defeated  and  slew  in  battle  Beorgor, 
King  of  the  Alani  (Jornandes,  c.  45,  p.  C78).  His  sister  had  manned  the  King  of 
the  Burguiidians,  and  he  maintained  an  intimate  connection  with  the  Suevic  col- 
ony established  in  Pannonia  and  Noricum. 

^^  *•*■  Galatam  concitutum."  Sirmond  (in  his  notes  to  Ennodins  [torn.  i.  p.  659]) 
applies  this  ap])ellation  to  Anthemius  himself.  The  emperor  was  probably  bom  in 
the  province  of  Galatia,  whose  inhabitants,  the  Gallo-Grecians,  were  supposed  to 
unite  the  vices  of  a  savage  and  a  con'upted  people. 

^^  Epiphanius  was  thiity  years  bishop  of  Pavia  (a.d.  4C7-497  ;  see  TiUemont, 
Mdm.  EccMs.  torn.  xvi.  p.  788).    His  name  and  actions  would  have  been  unknown 
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pent  with  the  innocence  of  the  dove  ;  and  appeared  confident 
that  the  eloquence  of  such  an  ambassador  must  prevail  against 
the  strongest  opposition  either  of  interest  or  passion.  Their 
recommendation  was  approved ;  and  Epiphanius,  assuming  the 
benevolent  oflBce  of  mediation,  proceeded  without  delay  to 
Kome,  where  he  was  received  with  the  honors  due  to  his  merit 
and  reputation.  The  oration  of  a  bishop  in  favor  of  peace 
may  be  easily  supposed :  he  argued  that,  in  all  possible  cir- 
cumstances, the  forgiveness  of  injuries  must  be  an  act  of  mercy 
or  magnanimity  or  prudence ;  and  he  seriously  admonished 
the  emperor  to  avoid  a  contest  with  a  fierce  barbarian,  which 
might  be  fatal  to  himself  and  must  be  ruinous  to  his  domin- 
ions. Anthemius  acknowledged  the  truth  of  his  maxims ;  but 
he  deeply  felt,  with  grief  and  indignation,  the  behavior  of 
Kicimer ;  and  his  passion  gave  eloquence  and  energy  to  his 
discourse.  "  What  favors,"  he  warmly  exclaimed,  "  have  we 
refused  to  this  ungrateful  man  ?  What  provocations  have  we 
not  endured  ?  Kegardless  of  the  majesty  of  the  purple,  I  gave 
ray  daughter  to  a  Goth;  I  sacrificed  my  own  blood  to  the 
safety  of  the  republic.  The  liberality  which  ought  to  have 
secured  the  eternal  attachment  of  Kicimer  has  exasperated 
him  against  his  benefactor.  What  wars  has  he  not  excited 
against  the  empire  ?  How  often  has  he  instigated  and  assisted 
the  fury  of  hostile  nations  ?  Shall  I  now  accept  his  perfidious 
friendship  ?  Can  I  hope  that  he  will  respect  the  engagements 
of  a  treaty,  who  has  already  violated  the  duties  of  a  son  ?" 
But  the  anger  of  Anthemius  evaporated  in  these  passionate 
exclamations.  He  sensibly  yielded  to  the  proposals  of  Epi- 
phanius ;  and  the  bishop  returned  to  his  diocese  with  the  satis- 
faction of  restoring  the  peace  of  Italy  by  a  reconciliation,*"  of 
which  the  sincerity  and  continuance  might  be  reasonably  sus- 
pected.    The  clemency  of  the  emperor  was  extorted  from  his 

to  posterity  if  Ennodius,  one  of  his  successors,  had  not  written  his  Life  (Sirmond, 
Opera,  torn.  i.  p.  1647-1G92),  in  which  he  represents  him  as  one  of  the  greatest 
characters  of  the  age. 

**  Ennodius  (p.  1659-1664)  has  related  this  embassy  of  Epiphanins ;  and  his 
narrative,  verbose  and  turgid  as  it  must  appear,  ilhistrates  some  curious  passages 
in  the  fall  of  the  Western  empire. 
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weakness;  and  Ricimer  suspended  his  ambitions  designs  till 
he  had  secretly  prepared  the  engines  with  which  he  resolved 
to  subvert  the  throne  of  Anthemius.  The  mask  of  peace  and 
moderation  was  then  thrown  aside.  The  army  of  Kicimer 
was  fortified  by  a  numerous  reinforcement  of  Burgundians 
and  Oriental  Suevi :  he  disclaimed  all  allegiance  to  the  Greek 
emperor,  marched  from  Milan  to  the  gates  of  Rome,  and,  fix- 
ing his  camp  on  the  banks  of  the  Anio,  impatiently  expected 
the  arrival  of  Olybrius,  his  imperial  candidate. 

The  senator  Olybrius,  of  the  Anician  family,  might  esteem 
himself  the  lawful  heir  of  the  Western  empire.  He  had  mar- 
ried Placidia,  the  younger  daughter  of  Valentinian- 
TCforofthe'  after  she  was  restored  by  Genseric,  who  still  de- 
▲.i>.  472.  tained  her  sister  Eudoxia  as  the  wife,  or  i*ather  as 
the  captive,  of  his  son.  The  King  of  the  Vandals 
supported  by  threats  and  solicitations  the  fair  pretensions  of 
his  Roman  ally,  and  assigned  as  one  of  the  motives  of  the 
war  the  refusal  of  the  senate  and  people  to  acknowledge 
their  lawful  prince,  and  the  unworthy  preference  which  they 
had  given  to  a  stranger."*  The  friendship  of  the  public  en- 
emy might  render  Olybrius  still  more  unpopular  to  the  Ital- 
ians ;  but  when  Ricimer  meditated  the  ruin  of  the  Emperar 
Anthemius,  he  tempted,  with  the  offer  of  a  diadem,  the  candi- 
date who  could  justify  his  rebellion  by  an  illustrious  name 
and  a  royal  alliance.  The  husband  of  Placidia,  who,  like  most 
of  his  ancestors,  had  been  invested  with  the  consular  dignity, 
might  have  continued  to  enjoy  a  secure  and  splendid  fortune 
in  the  peaceful  residence  of  Constantinople ;  nor  does  he  ap- 
pear to  have  been  tormented  by  such  a  genius  as  cannot  be 
amused  or  occupied  unless  by  the  administration  of  an  empire. 
Yet  Olybrius  yielded  to  the  importunities  of  his  friends,  per- 
haps of  his  wife ;  rashly  plunged  into  the  dangers  and  calam- 
ities of  a  civil  war ;  and,  with  the  secret  connivance  of  the  Em- 
peror Leo,  accepted  the  Italian  purple,  which  was  bestowed 

'^  Priscas  Excerpt.  Legation,  p.  74  [p.  219,  edit.  Bonn].  Proeopias  de  Bell. 
Vandal  1.  i.  c.  6,  p.  191  [torn.  i.  p.  336,  edit.  Bonn].  Eudoxia  and  her  daughter 
were  restored  after  the  death  of  Majorian.  Perhaps  the  consalship  of  Olyhrius 
(a.d.  464)  was  bestowed  as  a  nuptial  present 
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and  resumed  at  the  capricious  will  of  a  barbarian.  He  landed 
without  obstacle  (for  Genseric  was  master  of  the  sea)  either  at 
Eavenna  or  the  port  of  Ostia,  and  immediately  proceeded  to 
the  camp  of  Ricimer,  where  he  was  received  as  the  sovereign 
of  the  Western  world.*" 

The  patrician,  who  had  extended  his  posts  from  the  Anio 
to  the  Milvian  bridge,  already  possessed  two  quarters  pf  Rome, 
Sack  of  the  Vatican  and  the  Janiculum,  which  are  separated 
derif  o"  An-  by  the  Tiber  from  the  rest  of  the  city ;'"  and  it  may 
i^S^Tsf  be  conjectured  that  an  assembly  of  seceding  senators 
jQiy  n.  imitated,  in  the  choice  of  Olybrius,  the  forms  of  a 

legal  election.  But  the  body  of  the  senate  and  people  firmly 
adhered  to  the  cause  of  Antheraius ;  and  the  more  eflEectual 
support  of  a  Gothic  army  enabled  him  to  prolong  his  reign, 
and  the  public  distress,  by  a  resistance  of  three  months,  which 
produced  the  concomitant  evils  of  famine  and  pestilence.  At 
length  Eicimer  made  a  furious  assault  on  the  bridge  of  Ha- 
drian, or  St.  Angelo  ;  and  the  narrow  pass  was  defended  with 
equal  valor  by  the  Goths  till  the  death  of  Gilimer,  their  leader. 
The  victorious  troops,  breaking  down  every  barrier,  rushed 
with  irresistible  violence  into  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  Rome 
(if  we  may  use  the  language  of  a  contemporary  pope)  was  sub- 
verted by  the  civil  fury  of  Anthemius  and  Eicimer.*"     The 

"'  The  hostile  fippea ranee  of  Olybrius  is  fixed  (notwithstanding  the  opinion  of 
Pagi)  by  the  duration  of  his  reign.  The  secret  connivance  of  Leo  is  acknowl- 
edged by  Theophanes  and  the  Paschal  Chronicle.  We  are  ignorant  of  his  mo- 
tives ;  but  in  this  obscure  period  our  ignorance  extends  to  the  most  public  and  im- 
portant facts. 

^**  Of  the  fourteen  regions,  or  quarters,  into  which  Rome  was  divided  by  Au- 
gustus, only  oncj  the  Janiculum,  lay  on  the  Tuscan  side  of  the  Tiber.  But,  in  the 
fifth  century,  the  Vaticim  suburb  formed  a  considerable  city ;  and  in  the  ecclesi- 
astical distribution,  whicli  had  been  recently  made  by  Simplicius,  the  reigning 
po|)e,  two  of  the  seven  regions  or  parishes  of  Rome  depended  on  the  Church  of  St. 
Peter.  See  Nardini,  Roma  Antica,  p.  67.  It  would  require  a  tedions  dissertation 
to  mark  the  circumstances  in  which  I  am  inclined  to  depart  from  the  topography 
of  that  learned  Roman. 

im  (t  jjuper  Anthemii  et  Ricinieris  civili  furore  subversa  est."  Gelasius  (in  Epist. 
ad  Andromach.  apud  Baron,  a.d.  496,  No.  42),  Sigonius  (torn.  i.  1.  xiv.  de  Occi- 
dental! Imperio,  p.  r>42,  543),  and  Munitori  (Annali  d*  Italia,  tom.  iv.  p.  308,  309), 
with  the  aid  of  a  less  imperfect  MS.  of  the  Historia-  Miscell.,  have  illustrated  thii 
dark  and  bloody  transaction. 
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unfortunate  Anthemius  was  dragged  from  liis  concealment  and 
inhumanly  massacred  by  the  command  of  his  son-in-law,  who 
thus  added  a  third,  or  perhaps  a  fourth,  emperor  to  the  num- 
ber of  his  victims.  The  soldiers,  who  united  the  rage  of  fac- 
tious citizens  with  the  savage  manners  of  barbarians,  were  in- 
dulged without  control  in  the  license  of  rapine  and  murder. 
The  crowd  of  slaves  and  plebeians,  who  were  unconcerned  in 
the  event,  could  only  gain  by  the  indiscriminate  pillage ;  and 
the  face  of  the  city  exhibited  the  strange  contrast  of  stern 
cruelty  and  dissolute  intemperance."*  Forty  days  after  this 
calamitous  event — the  subject,  not  of  glory,  but  of  guilt — Italy 
was  delivered,  by  a  painful  disease,  from  the  tyrant 

Death  of  _.   .  1,1,1  1      #.  1  . 

Ricimer.         iiicimer,  who  bequeathed  the  command  of  his  army 

Auj?u8t  20 ;  ,  .         '  /-,        1    1     1  1  /.I  .  i.    , 

to  nis  nephew  (iundobald,  one  of  the  prmces  of  the 
Burgundians.  In  the  same  year  all  the  principal  actore  in  this 
great  revolution  were  removed  from  the  stage ;  and  the  whole 

reign  of  Olybrius,  whose  death  does  not  betray  any 
oiybrins,        syuiptoms  of  violcucc,  is  included  within  the  term 

of  seven  months.  He  left  one  daughter,  the  oflf- 
spring  of  his  marriage  with  Placidia ;  and  the  family  of  the 
great  Theodosius,  transplanted  from  Spain  to  Constantinople, 
was  propagated  in  the  female  line  as  far  as  the  eighth  gener- 
ation.'" 

Whilst  the  vacant  throne  of  Italy  was  abandoned  to  lawless 
barbarians,""  the  election  of  a  new  colleague  was  seriously  ag- 

"'  Such  had  been  the  ''sieva  hc  deformis  tirbe  tot&  fades''  when  Rome  was  as- 
saulted and  stomieil  by  the  troops  of  Vespasian  (see  Tacit.  Hist.  iii.  82,  83)  ;  and 
every  cause  of  mischief  had  since  acquired  much  additional  energy.  The  revolu- 
tion of  ages  may  bring  round  the  same  calamities  ;  but  ages  may  revolve  without 
producing  a  Tacitus  to  describe  them. 

"'  8ee  Dncange,  Familias  Byzantin.  p.  74,  75.  Areobindns,  who  appears  to 
have  married  the  niece  of  the  Emperor  Justinian,  was  the  eighth  descendant  of  the 
elder  Theodosius. 

"*Tlie  last  revolutions  of  the  Western  empire  are  faintly  marked  in  Theophanes 
(p.  102  [tom.  i.  p.  184,  edit.  Bonn]),  Jornandes  (c.  4r»,  p.  679),  the  Chronicle  of 
Marcellinus,  and  the  Fragments  of  an  anonymous  writer,  published  by  Valesins  at 
the  end  of  Amminnns  (p.  716,  717  [tom.  ii.  p.  308  seq.  edit.  Bipon.]).  If  Photius 
hnd  not  been  so  wretchedly  concise,  we  should  derive  much  information  from  the 
contemporary  histories  of  Malchns  and  Candidas.  See  his  Extracts,  p.  172-179 
[p.  54-56,  edit.  Bekk.]. 
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itated  in  the  council  of  Leo.  The  Empress  Verina,  studious 
to  promote  the  greatness  of  her  own  family,  had 
and  Qiyceriue  married  oue  of  her  nieces  to  Julius  Nepos,  who  suc- 
the  weet.  cccded  his  uncle  Marcellinus  in  the  sovereignty  of 
Dalmatia,  a  more  solid  possession  than  the  title  which 
he  was  persuaded  to  accept  of  Emperor  of  the  West.  But  the 
measures  of  the  Byzantine  court  were  so  languid  and  irreso- 
lute that  many  months  elapsed  after  the  death  of  Anthemius, 
and  even  of  Olybrius,  before  their  destined  successor  could 
show  himself,  with  a  respectable  force,  to  his  Italian  subjects. 
During  that  interval,  Glycerins,  an  obscure  soldier,  was  in- 
vested with  the  purple  by  his  patron  Gundobald ;  but  the 
Burgundian  prince  was  unable  or  unwilling  to  support  his 
nomination  by  a  civil  war.  The  pursuits  of  domestic  ambition 
recalled  him  beyond  the  Alps,"*  and  his  client  was  permitted 
to  exchange  the  Koman  sceptre  for  the  bishopric  of  Salona. 
After  extinguishing  such  a  competitor,  the  Emperor  Nepos 
was  acknowledged  by  the  senate,  by  the  Italians,  and  by  the 
provincials  of  Gaul;  his  moral  virtues  and  military  talents 
were  loudly  celebrated ;  and  those  who  derived  any  private 
benefit  from  his  government  announced  in  prophetic  strains 
the  restoration  of  the  public  felicity."*  Their  hopes  (if  such 
hopes  had  been  entertained)  were  confounded  within  the  term 
of  a  single  year ;  and  the  treaty  of  peace,  which  ceded  Au- 
vergne  to  the  Visigoths,  is  the  only  event  of  his  short  and  in- 
glorious reign.  The  most  faithful  subjects  of  Gaul  were  sac- 
rificed by  the  Italian  emperor  to  the  hope  of  domestic  secur- 
ity ;"*  but  his  repose  was  soon  invaded  by  a  furious  sedition  of 

"•  See  Greg.  Tur.  1.  ii.  c.  28,  in  torn.  ii.  p.  175.  Diibos,  Tlisr.  Crit.  torn.  i.  p.  613. 
By  the  nuirder  or  death  of  his  two  brothei-s,  Gimdobftld  acquired  the  sole  posses- 
sion of  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy,  whose  ruin  was  hastened  by  their  discord. 

"^  Julius  Nepos  armis  pariter  snmmns  Augustus  ac  moribns. — Sidonius,  1.  v.  Ep. 
16,  p.  146.  Nepos  had  given  to  Ecdicius  the  title  of  Patrician,  which  Anthemius 
had  promised,  *'  decessoris  Anthemii  fidem  absolvit."  See  1.  viii.  Ep.  7,  p.  224  [1.  v. 
Ep.  16.  p.  146]. 

"*  Epiphanius  was  sent  ambassador  from  Nepos  to  the  Visigoths  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  the^'nea  Imperii  Italici  (Ennodius  in  Sirmond,  torn.  i.  p.  1665- 
1660).  His  pathetic  disconrse  concealed  the  disgraceful  secret  which  soon  excited 
the  just  and  bitter  complaints  of  the  Bishop  of  Clermont. 
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the  barbarian  confederates,  who,  under  the  command  of  Ores- 
tes, their  general,  were  in  full  march  from  Home  to  Ravenna. 
Nepos  trembled  at  their  approach ;  and,  instead  of  placing  a 
just  confidence  in  the  strength  of  Ravenna,  he  hastily  escaped 
to  his  sliips,  and  retired  to  his  Dalmatian  principality,  on  the 
opposite  coast  of  the  Adriatic.  By  this  shameful  abdication  he 
protracted  his  life  about  five  years,  in  a  very  ambiguous  state 
between  an  emperor  and  an  exile,  till  he  was  assassinated  at  Sa- 
lona  by  the  ungrateful  Glycerius,  who  was  translated,  perhaps 
as  the  reward  of  his  crime,  to  the  archbishopric  of  Milan."' 

The  nations  who  had  asserted  their  independence  after  the 
death  of  Attila  -were  established,  by  the  right  of  possession  or 

conquest,  in  the  boundless  countries  to  the  north  of 
oresfe*.  ^*    the  Danubo,  or  in  the  Roman  provinces  between 

the  river  and  the  Alps.  But  the  bravest  of  their 
youth  enlisted  in  the  army  of  confederates^  who  formed  the 
defence  and  the  terror  of  Italy;*"  and  in  this  promiscuous 
multitude,  the  names  of  the  Heruli,  the  Sciri,  the  Alani,  the 
Turcilingi,  and  the  Rugians*  appear  to  have  predominated. 
The  example  of  these  warriors  was  imitated  by  Orestes,"'  the 

^''  Malchus,  apud  Phot.  p.  172  [p.  54  b,  edit.  Bekk.  ].  Ennod.  Epigram.  Ixxxii. 
in  Siimond.  Open  torn.  i.  p.  1 879.  Some  doubt  may,  however,  be  raised  on  the 
identity  of  the  emperor  and  the  archbisiiop. 

'"  Our  knowledge  of  these  mercenaries  who  subverted  the  Western  empire  is 
derived  from  Procopius  (de  Bell.  Guthico,  1.  i.  c.  i.  p.  308  [torn.  ii.  p.  6,  edit. 
Bonn]).  The  popular  opinion  and  the  recent  historians  represent  Odoacer  in  the 
false  light  of  a  stranger  and  a  king^  who  invaded  Italy  with  an  army  of  foreigners, 
his  native  subjects. 

""  Orestes,  qui  eo  tempore  quando  Attila  ad  Italiam  venit,  se  ill!  jnnxit,  et  ejus 
notarius  factus  fiienit. — Anonym.  Vales,  p.  716  [Amm.  Marc.  tom.  ii.  p.  303,  edit. 
Bipon.].  He  is  mistaken  in  the  date;  but  we  may  credit  his  assertion  that  the 
secretary  of  Attila  was  the  futher  of  Angnstulus. 


■  With  the  exception  of  the  Alaniy  who  were  probably  Turks  (see  note,  p.  124), 
nil  these  people  originally  dwelt  upon  the  Baltic.  Of  the  HeruH.  some  account 
is  given  in  ch.  xxxix.  note  37.  The  Turnlingi  are  probably  the  stime  people 
who  occur  in  Ptolemy  (ii.  11,  §  14)  under  the  corrupt  form  of 'PouricXcioi,  and 
\^ho  are  described  as  dwelling  on  the  Vistula,  The  5aVf,  or  Sdrri^  are  placed  by 
Pliny  (iv.  13)  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Vistula.  The  Rugii  are  first  mentioned 
by  Tacitus  (Germ.  c.  43),  who  places  them  upon  the  Baltic;  ihey  are  perhaps  the 
people  of  the  Gulf  of  Higa.  See  Zeiiss,  Die  deutschen  und  die  Naciilmrsianime, 
p.  154  seq.,  484  seq. ;  Latham,  The  Germania  of  Tucitus,  Epilegomena,  p.  xcii. 
seq.— S. 
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son  of  Tatnllns,  and  the  father  of  the  last  Eoman  Emperor  of 
the  West.  Orestes,  who  has  been  already  mentioned  in  this 
History,  had  never  deserted  his  country.  His  birth  and  fort- 
unes rendered  him  one  of  the  most  illustrious  subjects  of  Pan- 
nonia.  When  that  province  was  ceded  to  the  Iluns,  he  en- 
tered into  the  service  of  Attila,'his  lawful  sovereign,  obtained 
the  office  of  his  secretary,  and  was  repeatedly  sent  ambassador 
to  Constantinople,  to  represent  the  person  and  signify  the  com- 
mands of  the  imperious  monarch.  The  death  of  that  conquer- 
or restored  him  to  his  freedom ;  and  Orestes  might  honorably 
refuse  either  to  follow  the  sons  of  Attila  into  the  Scythian 
desert,  or  to  obey  the  Ostrogoths,  who  had  usurped  the  domin- 
ion of  Pannonia.  He  preferred  the  service  of  the  Italian 
princes,  the  successors  of  Valentinian ;  and,  as  he  possessed 
the  qualifications  of  courage,  industry,  and  experience,  he  ad- 
vanced with  rapid  steps  in  the  military  profession,  till  he  was 
elevated,  by  the  favor  of  Nepos  himself,  to  the  dignities  of 
patrician  and  master-general  of  the  troops.  These  troops  had 
been  long  accustomed  to  reverence  the  character  and  authority 
of  Orestes,  who  affected  their  manners,  conversed  with  them 
in  their  own  language,  and  was  intimately  connected  with 
their  national  chieftains  by  long  habits  of  familiarity  and 
friendship.  At  his  solicitation  they  rose  in  arms  against  th(i 
obscure  Greek  who  presumed  to  claim  their  obedience;  and 
when  Orestes,  from  some  secret  motive,  declined  the  purple, 

they  consented,  with  the  same  facility,  to  acknowl- 
iru»ttiiuMhe  edge  his  son  Augustulus  as  the  Emperor  of  the 
oTihe'^a^t."  West.     By  the  abdication  of  Nepos,  Orestes  had 

now  attained  the  summit  of  his  ambitious  hopes; 
but  he  soon  discovered,  before  the  end  of  the  first  year,  that 
the  lessons  of  perjury  and  ingratitude  which  a  rebel  must  in- 
culcate will  be  retorted  against  himself,  and  that  the  precari- 
ous sovereign  of  Italy  was  only  permitted  to  choose  whether 
he  would  be  the  slave  or  the  victim  of  his  barbarian  mercena- 
ries. The  dangerous  alliance  of  these  strangers  had  oppressed 
and  insulted  the  last  remains  of  Boman  freedom  and  dignity. 
At  each  revolution  their  pay  and  privileges  were  augmented ; 
but  their  insolence  increased  in  a  still  more  extravagant  de- 
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gree ;  they  envied  the  fortune  of  their  brethren  in  Gaul,  Spain, 
and  Africa,  vvliose  victorious  arms  had  acquired  an  indepen- 
dent and  perpetual  inheritance ;  and  they  insisted  on  their  per- 
emptory demand  that  a  third  part  of  the  lands  of  Italy  should 
be  immediately  divided  among  them.  Orestes,  with  a  spirit 
which,  in  another  situation,  might  be  entitled  to  our  esteem, 
chose  rather  to  encounter  tlie  rage  of  an  armed  multitude 
than  to  subscribe  the  ruin  of  an  innocent  people.  He  reject- 
ed the  audacious  demand;  and  his  refusal  was  favorable  to 
the  ambition  of  Odoacer,  a  bold  barbarian,  who  assured  his  fel- 
low-soldiera  that  if  they  dared  to  associate  under  his  command, 
they  might  soon  extort  the  justice  which  had  been  denied  to 
their  dutiful  petitions.  From  all  the  camps  and  garrisons  of 
Italy,  the  confederates,  actuated  by  the  same  resentment  and 
the  same  hopes,  impatiently  flocked  to  the  standard  of  this 
popular  leader;  and  the  unfortunate  patrician,  overwhelmed 
by  the  torrent,  hastily  retreated  to  the  strong  city  of  Pavia, 
the  episcopal  seat  of  the  holy  Epiphanites.  Pavia  was  imme- 
diately besieged,  the  fortifications  were  stormed,  the  town  was 
pillaged ;  and  although  the  bishop  might  labor  with  much  zeal 
and  some  success  to  save  the  property  of  the  Church  and  the 
chastity  of  female  captives,  the  tumult  could  only  be  appeased 
by  the  execution  of  Orestes."*  His  brother  Paul  was  slain  in 
an  action  near  Kavenna ;  and  the  helpless  Augustulns,  who 
could  no  longer  command  the  respect,  was  reduced  to  implore 
the  clemency,  of  Odoacer. 

That  successful  barbarian  was  the  son  of  Edecon,  who,  in 
some  remarkable  transactions,  particularly  described  in  a  pre- 
ceding chapter,  had  been  the  colleague  of  Orestes 
otii^j.  "^  himself.  The  honor  of  an  ambassador  should  be 
exempt  from  suspicion  ;  and  Edecon  had  listened  to 
a  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  his  sovereign.  But  this  appar- 
ent guilt  was  expiated  by  his  merit  or  repentance.  His  rank 
was  eminent  and  conspicuous ;  he  enjoyed  the  favor  of  Attila; 


"•  See  Ennodius  (in  Vit  Epiphan.  Sirmond,  torn.  i.  p.  1669, 1670).  He  adds 
weight  to  the  narrative  of  Procopius,  though  we  may  doubt  whether  the  devil  act- 
ually contrived  the  siege  of  Pavia  to  distress  the  bishop  and  his  flock. 
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and  the  troops  under  his  command,  who  gnarded,  in  their  turn, 
the  royal  village,  consisted  of  a  tribe  of  Sciri,  his  immediate 
and  hereditary  subjects.  In  the  revolt  of  the  nations,  they  still 
adhered  to  the  Huns ;  and,  more  than  twelve  years  afterwards, 
the  name  of  Edecon  is  honorably  mentioned  in  their  unequal 
contest  with  the  Ostrogoths,  which  was  terminated,  after  two 
bloody  battles,  by  the  defeat  and  dispersion  of  the  Sciri."" 
Their  gallant  leader,  who  did  not  survive  this  national  calam- 
ity, left  two  sons,  Onulf  and  Odoacer,  to  struggle  with  adver- 
sity, and  to  maintain  as  they  might,  by  rapine  or  service,  the 
faithful  followers  of  their  exile.  Onulf  directed  his  steps 
towards  Constantinople,  where  he  sullied,  by  the  assassination 
of  a  generous  benefactor,  the  fame  which  he  had  acquired  in 
arras.  His  brother  Odoacer  led  a  wandering  life  among  the 
barbarians  of  Noricum,  with  a  mind  and  a  fortune  suited  to 
the  most  desperate  adventures;  and  when  he  had  fixed  his 
choice,  he  piously  visited  the  cell  of  Severinus,  the  popular 
saint  of  the  country,  to  solicit  his  approbation  and  blessing. 
The  lowness  of  the  door  would  not  admit  the  lofty  stature  of 
Odoacer ;  he  was  obliged  to  stoop ;  but  in  that  humble  atti- 
tude the  saint  could  discern  the  symptoms  of  his  future  great- 
ness ;  and,  addressing  him  in  a  prophetic  tone,  "  Pursue  "  (said 
he)  "  your  design  ;  proceed  to  Italy ;  you  will  soon  cast  away 
this  coarse  garment  of  skins ;  and  your  wealth  will  be  adequate 
to  the  liberality  of  your  mind."  "*  The  barbarian,  whose  dar- 
ing spirit  accepted  and  ratified  the  prediction,  was  admitted 
into  the  service  of  the  Western  empire,  and  soon  obtained  an 

^*^  Jornandes,  c.  53,  64,  p.  692-695.  M.  de  Buat  (Hist,  des  Peuples  de  TEii- 
rope,  torn.  viii.  p.  221-228)  has  clearly  explained  the  origin  and  adventures  of 
Odoacer.  I  am  almost  inclined  to  believe  that  he  was  the  same  who  pillaged 
Angers,  and  commanded  a  fleet  of  Saxon  pirates  on  the  ocean.  Greg.  Turon.  L 
ii.  c.  18,  in  tom.  ii.  p.  170.* 

"'  Yade  ad  Italiam,  vade  vilissimis  nunc  pellibas  coopertns :  sed  multis  cito 
plurima  largifunis. — Anonym.  Vales,  p.  717  [Amm.  Marc.  ii.  p.  306,  edit.  Bipon.]. 
He  quotes  the  Life  of  St.  Severinns,  which  is  extant,  and  contains  much  unknown 
and  valuable  history;  it  was  composed  by  his  disciple  Eugippius  (a.d.  611),  thirty 
years  after  his  death.     See  Tillemont,  M^m.  Eccl^s.  tom.  xvi.  p.  168-161. 


■  According  to  St.  Martin,  there  is  no  foundation  for  this  conjecture,  vii.  75.— M. 
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honorable  rank  in  the  guards.  His  manners  were  gradually 
polished,  his  military  skill  was  improved,  and  the  confederates 
of  Italy  would  not  have  elected  him  for  their  general  unless 
the  exploits  of  Odoacer  had  established  a  high  opinion  of  his 
courage  and  capacity.*"  Their  military  acclaniations  saluted 
him  with  the  title  of  king;  but  he  abstained  during  his  whole 
reign  from  the  use  of  the  purple  and  diadem,'"  lest  he  should 
offend  those  princes  whose  subjects,  by  their  accidental  mixt- 
ure, had  formed  the  victorious  army  which  time  and  policy 
might  insensibly  unite  into  a  great  nation. 

Koyalty  was  familiar  to  the  barbarians,  and  the  submissive 
people  of  Italy  was  prepared  to  obey,  without  a  murmur,  the 
authority  which  he  should  condescend  to  exercise 
the  Western  as  the  vicegerent  of  the  Emperor  of  the  West.  But 
A^47«,or  Odoacer  had  resolved  to  abolish  that  useless  and  ex- 
pensive office ;  and  such  is  the  weight  of  antique 
prejudice  that  it  required  some  boldness  and  penetration  to 
discover  the  extreme  facility  of  the  enterprise.  The  unfortu- 
nate Augustulus  was  made  the  instrument  of  his  own  disgrace ; 
he  signified  his  resignation  to  the  senate;  and  that  assembly, 
in  their  last  act  of  obedience  to  a  Roman  prince,  still  affected 
the  spirit  of  freedom  and  the  forms  of  the  constitution.  An 
epistle  was  addressed,  by  their  unanimous  decree,  to  the  Em- 
peror Zeno,  the  son-in-law  and  successor  of  Leo,  who  had  lately 
been  restored,  after  a  short  rebellion,  to  the  Byzantine  throne. 
They  solenmly  "  disclaim  the  necessit}",  or  even  the  wish,  of 
continuing  any  longer  the' imperial  succession  in  Italy;  since, 
in  their  opinion,  the  majesty  of  a  sole  monarch  is  sufficient  to 

'"  Theophnnes,  who  calls  him  a  Goth,  affiims  that  he  wns  edncated,  nnnted 
{rpcKfuvToc),  in  Italy  (p.  102  [torn.  i.  p.  184,  edit.  Bonn]);  and  as  this  strong  ex- 
pression will  not  bear  a  liternl  inteq^retation,  it  mast  be  explained  by  long  semce 
in  the  imperial  guards. 

'"  Nomen  regis  Odoacer  assumpsit,  com  tamen  neqne  pnrpnra  nee  regnlibtis 
Qteretnr  insignihns.— Cassiodor.  in  Chron.  a.d.  476.  lie  seems  to  have  assumed 
the  abstract  title  of  a  king  without  applying  it  to  any  particular  nation  or  country.* 


*  Manso  observes  that  Odoacer  never  called  himself  King  of  Italy,  did  not  as- 
sume the  purple,  and  no  coins  are  extant  with  his  name.  Gescbichte  Ostgoth. 
Reiches,  p.  36.— M. 
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pervade  and  protect,  at  the  same  time,  both  the  East  and  the 
West.  In  their  own  name,  and  in  the  name  of  the  people, 
they  consent  that  the  seat  of  universal  empire  shall  be  trans- 
ferred from  Home  to  Constantinople;  and  they  basely  re- 
nounce the  right  of  choosing  their  master,  the  only  vestige 
that  yet  remained  of  the  authority  which  had  given  laws  to 
the  world.  The  republic  (they  repeat  that  name  without  a 
blush)  might  safely  confide  in  the  civil  and  military  virtues  of 
Odoacer ;  and  they  humbly  request  that  the  emperor  would 
invest  him  with  the  title  of  Patrician,  and  the  administration 
of  the  diocese  of  Italy."  The  deputies  of  the  senate  were  re- 
ceived at  Constantinople  with  some  marks  of  displeasure  and 
indignation ;  and  when  they  were  admitted  to  the  audience  of 
Zeno,  he  sternly  reproached  them  with  their  treatment  of  the 
two  emperors,  Anthemius  and  Nepos,  whom  the  East  had  suc- 
cessively granted  to  the  prayers  of  Italy.  "  The  first"  (contin- 
ued he)  "you  have  murdered ;  the  second  you  have  expelled — 
but  the  second  is  still  alive,  and  whilst  he  lives  he  is  your  law- 
ful sovereign."  But  the  prudent  Zeno  soon  deserted  the  hope- 
less cause  of  his  abdicated  colleague.  His  vanity  was  gratified 
by  the  title  of  sole  emperor,  and  by  the  statues  erected  to  his 
honor  in  the  several  quarters  of  Rome;  he  entertained  a 
friendly  though  ambiguous  correspondence  with  the  patH- 
dan  Odoacer;  and  he  gratefully  accepted  the  imperial  en- 
signs, the  sacred  ornaments  of  the  throne  and  palace,  which 
the  barbarian  was  not  unwilling  to  remove  from  the  sight  of 
the  people.*** 

In  the  space  of  twenty  years  since  the  death  of  Valentinian, 
nine  emperors  had  successively  disappeared ;  and  the  son  of 
Augnstnine  is  Orcstcs,  a  youth  Tccommended  only  by  his  beauty, 
Ihe  lScdHm  would  be  the  least  entitled  to  the  notice  of  posterity 
▼ilia.  jf  jjjg  reign,  which  was  marked  by  the  extinction  of 

the  Roman  empire  in  the  West,  did  not  leave  a  memorable  era 


**^  Malchas,  whose  loss  excites  our  regret,  has  preserved  (in  Excerpt.  Legat.  p. 
03  [edit.  Paris ;  p.  285,  edit.  Bonn])  this  extraordinary  embassy  from  the  senate 
to  2^no.  The  anonymons  fragment  (p.  717)  and  the  extract  from  Candidas  (apad 
Phot.  p.  176  (p.  55,  edit,  fiekk.])  are  likewise  of  some  use. 

III.— 42 
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in  the  history  of  mankind.*"  The  patrician  Orestes  had  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  Count  Homulics^  of  Petovio,  in  Norienm ; 
the  name  of  Av,gvst/U8^  notwithstanding  the  jealousy  of  pow- 
^r,  was  known  at  Aquileia  as  a  familiar  surname ;  and  the  ap- 
pellations of  the  two  great  founders,  of  the  city  and  of  the 
monarchy,  were  thus  strangely  united  in  the  last  of  their  suc- 
cessors.*" The  son  of  Orestes  assumed  and  disgraced  the 
names  of  Romulus  Augustus ;  but  the  first  was  corrupted  into 
Momyllus  by  the  Greeks,  and  the  second  has  been  changed  by 
the  Latins  into  the  contemptible  diminutive  Augnstnlus.  The 
life  of  this  inoffensive  youth  was  spared  by  the  generous  clem- 
ency of  Odoacer,  who  dismissed  him,  with  his  whole  family, 
irom  the  imperial  palace,  fixed  his  annual  allowance  at  six 
thousand  pieces  of  gold,  and  assigned  the  castle  of  Lnculhis,  in 
Campania,  for  the  place  of  his  exile  or  retirement.*"  As  soon 
;as  the  Romans  breathed  from  the  toils  of  the  Punic  war,  they 
were  attracted  by  the  beauties  and  the  pleasures  of  Campania ; 
;and  the  country-house  of  the  elder  Scipio  at  Liternum  exhibit- 
ed a  lasting  model  of  their  rustic  simplicity.*"  The  delicious 
{Shores  of  the  Bay  of  Naples  were  crowded  with  villas ;  and 

'"  The  precise  year  in  which  tlie  Western  empire  was  extinguished  is  not  po?i- 
-tivelj  ascertained.  The  vulgar  era  of  a.d.  476  appears  to  have  the  sanction  of 
.authentic  chronicles.  But  the  two  dates  assigned  by  Jornandes  (c.  46,  p.  680) 
would  delay  that  great  event  to  the  year  479;  and  though  M.  de  Buat  has  over- 
looked his  evidence,  he  produces  (torn.  viii.  p.  261-288)  many  collateral  circum- 
stances in  support  of  the  same  opinion. 

*"  See  his  medals  in  Ducange  (Fam.  Byzantin.  p.  81),  Prisctis  (Excerpt.  Lcgnr. 
p.  67  [p.  185,  edit.  Bonn]).  Maffei  (Osservazioni  Letterarie,  torn.  ii.  p.  314). 
We  may  allege  a  famous  and  similar  case.  The  meanest  subjects  of  the  Roman 
empire  assumed  tlie  illustrioust  name  of  Patricius^  which,  by  the  conversion  of  Ire- 
land, has  been  communicated  to  a  whole  nation. 

"^  Ingrediens  autem  Kavennnm  deposuit  Augustulnm  de  regno,  cujus  infantiam 
misertus  concessit  ei  sanguinem  ;  et  quia  pnlcher  erat,  tamen  donavit  ei  reditnm 
sex  millia  solidos,  et  misit  eum  intra  Csmpaniam  cum  parentibus  suis  libere  vi- 
vere. — Anonym.  Vales,  p.  716  [Amm.  Marc.  torn.  ii.  p.  308,  edit.  Bipon.].  Jor- 
nandes says  (c.  46,  p.  680),  **in  Luculiano  Campanis  castello  exsilii  poena  damna- 
vit." 

***  See  the  eloquent  Declamation  of  Seneca  (Epist.  Ixxx^n.).  The  philosopher 
might  have  recollected  that  all  luxury'  is  relative;  and  that  the  elder  Scipio,  whose 
manners  were  polished  by  study  and  conversation,  was  himself  accosed  of  that 
vice  by  his  ruder  contemporaries  (Livy,  xxix.  191 
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Sylla  applauded  the  masterly  skill  of  his  rival,  who  had  seated 
himself  on  the  lofty  promontory  of  Misennm,  that  commands, 
on  every  side,  the  sea  and  land,  as  far  as  the  boundaries  of  the 
horizon/**  The  villa  of  Marius  was  purchased,  within  a  few 
years,  by  Lucullus,  and  the  price  had  increased  from  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  to  more  than  foui-score  thousand  pounds 
sterling."*  It  was  adorned  by  the  new  proprietor  with  Gre- 
cian arts  and  Asiatic  treasures ;  and  the  houses  and  gardens 
of  Lucullus  obtained  a  distinguished  rank  in  the  list  of  impe- 
rial palaces."*  When  the  Vandals  became  formidable  to  the 
sea-coast,  the  Lucullan  villa,  on  the  promontory  of  Misenum, 
gradually  assumed  the  strength  and  appellation  of  a  strong 
castle,  the  obscure  retreat  of  the  last  Emperor  of  the  West. 
About  twenty  years  after  that  great  revolution,  it  was  convert- 
ed into  a  church  and  monastery,  to  receive  the  bones  of  St.  Se- 
verinus.  They  securely  reposed,  amidst  the  broken  trophies 
of  Cimbric  and  Armenian  victories,  till  the  beginning  of  the 
tenth  century ;  when  the  fortifications,  which  might  aflFord  a 
dangerous  shelter  to  the  Saracens,  were  demolished  by  the 
people  of  Naples."* 


*"  Sjlla,  in  the  language  of  a  soldier,  praised  his  peritia  ecutrametandi  (Plin. 
Hist.  Natiir.  xviii.  7).  Phiedras,  who  makes  its  shndy  walks  (iceta  viridia)  the 
scene  of  an  insipid  fable  (ii.  5),  has  thus  described  the  situation : 

Caesar  Tiberius  quum  petens  Neapolim, 
In  Misenensem  ▼illam  venisset  suam ; 
Quae  monte  summo  posita  Luculli  mnnn 
Prospectat  Siculum  et  despicit  Tuscnm  mare. 

'"*  From  seven  myriads  and  a  half  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  myriads  of  drachmae. 
Yet  even  in  the  possession  of  Marius  it  was  a  luxurious  retirement.  The  Romans 
derided  his  indolence ;  they  soon  bewailed  his  activity.  See  Plutarch  in  Mario 
[c.  34],  torn.  ii.  p.  524. 

>**  Lucullus  had  other  villas  of  equal  though  various  magnificence  at  Baias,  Na- 
ples, Tusculum,  etc.  He  boasted  that  he  changed  his  climate  with  the  storks  and 
cranes.     Plutarch,  in  Lucull.  [c.  89]  tom.  iii.  p.  193. 

*"  Severinns  died  in  Noricum,  a.d.  482.  Six  years  afterwards,  his  body,  which 
scattered  miracles  as  it  passed,  was  transported  by  his  disciples  into  Italy.  The 
devotion  of  a  Neapolitan  lady  invited  the  saint  to  the  Lucullan  villa,  in  the  place 
of  Augnstulus,  who  was  probably  no  more.  See  Baronins  (Annal.  Eccles.  a.d. 
496,  No.  .50,  61)  and  Tillemont  (Mdm.  Eccles.  tom.  xvi.  p.  178-181),  from  the 
original  Life  by  Eugippins.  The  narrative  of  the  last  migration  of  Severinns  to 
Naples  is  likewise  an  authentic  piece. 
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Odoacer  was  the  first  barbarian  who  reigned  in  Italy  over  a 
people  who  had  once  asserted  their  jnst  snperiority  above  the 
Decay  of  the  ^^st  of  mankind.  The  disgrace  of  the  Romans  still 
RomiiDBpirit  excites  our  respectful  compassion,  and  we  fondly 
sj'mpathize  with  the  imaginary  grief  and  indignation  of  their 
degenerate  posterity.  But  the  calamities  of  Italy  had  gradn- 
ally  subdued  the  proud  consciousness  of  freedom  and  glory. 
In  the  age  of  Roman  virtue  the  provinces  were  subject  to  the 
arms,  and  the  citizens  to  the  laws,  of  the  republic,  till  those 
laws  were  subverted  by  civil  discord,  and  both  the  city  and 
the  provinces  became  the  servile  property  of  a  tyrant.  The 
forms  of  the  constitution,  which  alleviated  or  disguised  their 
abject  slavery,  were  abolished  by  time  and  violence;  the 
Italians  alternately  lamented  the  presence  or  the  absence  of 
the  sovereigns  whom  they  detested  or  despised ;  and  the  suc- 
cession of  live  centuries  inflicted  the  various  evils  of  military 
license,  capricious  despotism,  and  elaborate  oppression.  Dur- 
ing the  same  period,  the  barbarians  had  emerged  from  obscur- 
ity and  contempt,  and  the  warriors  of  Germany  and  Scythia 
were  introduced  into  the  provinces  as  the  servants,  the  allies, 
and  at  length  the  masters,  of  the  Romans,  whom  they  insulted 
or  protected.  The  hatred  of  the  people  was  suppressed  by 
fear;  they  respected  the  spirit  and  splendor  of  the  martial 
chiefs  who  were  invested  with  the  honors  of  the  empire;  and 
the  fate  of  Rome  had  long  depended  on  the  sword  of  those 
formidable  strangers.  The  stern  Ricimer,  who  trampled  on 
the  ruins  of  Italy,  had  exercised  the  power,  without  assuming 
the  title,  of  a  king;  and  the  patient  Romans  were  insensibly 
prepared  to  acknowledge  the  royalty  of  Odoacer  and  his  bar- 
baric successors. 

The  King  of  Italy  was  not  unworthy  of  the  high  station  to 
which  his  valor  and  fortune  had  exalted  him.  His  savage 
chnracternnd  manners  wcrc  polished  by  the  habits  of  conversa- 
odollcer.  sation ;  and  he  respected,  though  a  conqueror  and 
A.T).  47(W90.  ^  barbarian,  the  institutions,  and  even  the  prejudices, 
of  his  subjects.  After  an  interval  of  seven  years,  Odoacer  re- 
stored the  consulship  of  the  West.  For  himself  he  modestly, 
or  proudly,  declined  an  honor  which  was  still  accepted  by  the 
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emperors  of  the  East ;  but  the  curule  chair  was  successively 
filled  by  eleven  of  the  most  illustrious  senators ;"'  and  the  list 
is  adorned  by  the  respectable  name  of  Basilius,  whose  virtues 
claimed  the  friendship  and  grateful  applause  of  Sidonius,  his 
client."*  The  laws  of  the  emperors  were  strictly  enforced, 
and  the  civil  administration  of  Italy  was  still  exercised  by  the 
Praetorian  prsefect  and  his  subordinate  oflBcers.  Odoacer  de- 
volved on  the  Roman  magistrates  the  odious  and  oppressive 
task  of  collecting  the  public  revenue;  but  he  reserved  for  him- 
self the  merit  of  seasonable  and  popular  indulgence."*  Like 
the  rest  of  the  barbarians,  he  had  been  instructed  in  the  Arian 
heresy ;  but  he  revered  the  monastic  and  episcopal  characters, 
and  the  silence  of  the  Catholics  attests  the  toleration  which 
they  enjoyed.  The  peace  of  the  city  required  the  interposi- 
tion of  his  praefect  Basilius  in  the  choice  of  a  Roman  pontiff. 
The  decree  which  restrained  the  clergy  from  alienating  their 
lands  was  ultimately  designed  for  the  benefit  of  the  people, 
whose  devotion  would  have  been  taxed  to  repair  the  dilapida- 
tions of  the  Church.*"  Italy  was  protected  by  the  arms  of 
its  conqueror;  and  its  frontiers  were  respected  by  the  bar- 
barians of  Gaul  and  Germany,  who  had  so  long  insulted  the 
feeble  race  of  Theodosins.  Odoacer  passed  the  Adriatic,  to 
chastise  the  assassins  of  the  Emperor  Nepos,  and  to  acquire 
the  maritime  province  of  Dalmatia.  He  passed  the  Alps,  to 
rescue  the  remains  of  Noricum  from  Fava,  or  Feletheus,  King 
of  the  Rugians,  who  held  his  residence  beyond  the  Danube. 

*"  The  consalar  Fasti  may  be  found  in  Pagi  or  Miiratori.  The  consuls  named 
by  Odoacer,  or  perhnps  by  the  Roman  senate,  appear  to  have  been  acknowledged 
in  the  Eastern  empire. 

***  Sidonius  Apollinaris  (1.  i.  Epist.  9,  p.  22,  edit.  Sirmond)  has  compared  the  two 
leading  senators  of  his  time  (a.d.468),  Gennadius  Avienus  and  Ciscina  Basilius. 
To  the  former  he  assigns  the  specious,  to  the  hitler  the  solid,  virtues  of  public  and 
private  life.     A  Basilius  junior,  possibly  his  son,  was  consul  in  the  year  480. 

"*  Epiphanius  interceded  for  the  people  of  Pavia,  and  the  king  first  granted  nn 
indulgence  of  five  years,  and  afterwards  relieved  them  from  the  oppression  of  i'e- 
lagius,  the  Prieton:in  prefect  (Ennodius,  in  Vit.  i>t.  Epiphan.  in  Sirmond.  Oper. 
tom.i.  1670-1672). 

**•  See  Baronius,  Annal.  Eccles.  a.d.  483,  No.  10-15.  Sixteen  years  afterwards 
the  irrcguLir  proceedings  of  Basilius  were  condemned  by  I'ope  Symmachas  in  a 
Roman  synod. 
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The  king  was  vanquished  in  battle,  and  led  away  prisoner ;  a 
niimeroas  colony  of  captives  and  subjects  was  transplanted 
into  Italy ;  and  Eome,  after  a  long  period  of  defe^tt  and  dis- 
grace, might  claim  the  triumph  of  her  barbarian  master.'" 

Notwithstanding  the  prudence  and  success  of  Odoacer,  his 
kingdom  exhibited  the  sad  prospect  of  misery  and  desolation. 
Miwrabie  Since  the  age  of  Tiberius  the  decay  of  agriculture 
state  of  Italy.  }^j^^  j^gg^  fg]|.  jj^  ItsAj ;  and  it  was  a  just  subject  of 

complaint  that  the  life  of  the  Roman  people  depended  on  the 
accidents  of  the  winds  and  waves.'"  In  the  division  and  the 
decline  of  the  empire,  the  tributary  harvests  of  Egypt  and 
Africa  were  withdrawn ;  the  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  con- 
tinually diminished  with  the  means  of  subsistence ;  and  the 
country  was  exhausted  by  the  iiTetrievable  losses  of  war,  fam- 
ine,'" and  pestilence.  St.  Ambrose  has  deplored  the  i*uin  of 
a  populous  district,  which  had  been  once  adorned  with  the 
flourishing  cities  of  Bologna,  Modena,  Rhegium,  and  Placen- 
tia.'"  Pope  Gelasius  was  a  subject  of  Odoacer;  and  he  af- 
firms, with  strong  exaggeration,  that  in  Emilia,  Tuscany,  and 
the  adjacent  provinces,  the  human  species  was  almost  extir- 
pated.'*' The  plebeians  of  Rome,  who  were  fed  by  the  hand 
of  their  master,  perished  or  disappeared  as  soon  as  his  liberal- 
ity was  suppressed ;  the  decline  of  the  arts  reduced  the  indus- 

"'  The  wars  of  Odoncer  are  concisely  mentioDed  by  Paul  the  Deacon  (de  Gest. 
Langobard.  1.  i.  c.  19,  p. 757,  edit.  Grot.)  and  in  the  two  Chronicles  of  Cassiodoras 
and  Cuspinian.  The  Life  of  St.  Severinus,  by  Eugippius,  which  the  Count  de  Buat 
(Flist.  des  Peiiples,  etc.,  torn.  viii.  c.  1,  4, 8,  i))  has  diligently  studied,  illustrates  the 
ruin  of  Noricum  and  the  Bavarian  antiquities. 

**•  Tacit.  Annal.  iii.  53  [54].  The  Recherches  sur  I'Ad ministration  des  Terres 
chez  les  Komains  (p.  351-361)  clearly  state  the  progress  of  internal  decay. 

"•  A  famine,  which  nfflicted  Italy  at  the  time  of  the  irruption  of  Odoacer,  King 
of  the  Ileruli,  is  eloquently  described  in  prose  and  verse  by  a  French  poet  (Les 
Mois,  torn.  ii.  p.  174,  20(i,edit.  in  l^nio).  I  am  ignorant  from  whence  he  derives 
his  ill  formation,  but  I  am  well  assured  that  he  relates  some  facts  incompatible  with 
the  truth  of  history. 

""  See  the  39th  epistle  of  St.  Ambrose  [torn.  ii.  p.  914,  edit.  Bened.],  as  it  is 
quoted  by  Muratori,  Sopra  le  Antichiik  Italiane,  tom.  i.  Dissert,  xxi.  p.  354. 

***  Emilia,  Tuscia,  cetersque  provincine  in  quibus  hominum  prope  nuUus  exsis- 
tit. — Gelasius,  Epist.  ad  Andromachum,  apud  Baronium,  Annal.  Eccles.  a.d.  496, 
No.  36. 
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trious  mechanic  to  idleness  and  want ;  and  the  senators,  who 
might  support  with  patience  the  ruin  of  their  country,  be- 
wailed their  private  loss  of  wealth  and  luxury.*  One  third  of 
those  ample  estates  to  which  the  ruin  of  Italy  is  originally  im- 
puted"* was  extorted  for  the  use  of  the  conquerors.  Injuries 
were  aggravated  by  insults ;  the  sense  of  actual  sufferings  was 
embittered  by  the  fear  of  more  dreadful  evils ;  and  as  new 
lands  were  allotted  to  new  swarms  of  barbarians,  each  senator 
was  apprehensive  lest  the  arbitrary  surveyors  should  approach 
his  favorite  villa  or  his  most  profitable  farm.  The  least  un- 
fortunate were  those  who  submitted  without  a  murmur  to  the 
power  which  it  was  impossible  to  resist.  Since  they  desired 
to  live,  they  owed  some  gratitude  to  the  tyrant  who  had  spared 
their  lives ;  and  since  he  was  the  absolute  master  of  their  fort- 
unes, the  portion  which  he  left  must  be  accepted  as  his  pure 
and  voluntary  gift."'  The  distress  of  Italy^  was  mitigated  by 
the  prudence  and  humanity  of  Odoacer,  who  had  bound  him- 
self, as  the  price  of  his  elevation,  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  a 
licentious  and  turbulent  multitude.  The  kings  of  the  barba- 
rians were  frequently  resisted,  deposed,  or  murdered  by  their 
native  subjects ;  and  the  various  bands  of  Italian  mercenaries, 
who  associated  under  the  standard  of  an  elective  general,  claim- 
ed a  larger  privilege  of  freedom  and  rapine.    A  monarchy  des- 

'*' Verumque  coniiteutibus,  latifundia  perdidere  Italiam. — Plin.  Hist.  Natur. 
xviii.  7  [§  3]. 

"'  Such  are  the  topics  of  consolation,  or  rather  of  patience,  which  Cicero  (ad  Fa- 
miliares,  I.  ix.  Episc.  17)  suggests  to  his  friend  Papirius  Psetus,  under  the  military 
despotism  of  Ciesar.  The  argument,  however,  of  *'  vivere  pulcherrimum  duxi"  is 
more  forcibly  addressed  to  a  Roman  philosopher,  who  possessed  the  free  alternative 
of  life  or  death.  

*  Denina  supposes  that  the  barbarians  were  compelled  by  necessity  to  tnrn  their 
attention  to  agriculture.  Italy,  either  imperfectly  culiivnted  or  not  at  all,  by  the 
indolent  or  ruined  proprietors* not  only  could  not  furnish  the  imposts  on  which  the 
pay  of  the  soldiery  depended,  but  not  even  a  certain  supply  of  the  necessaries  of 
life.  The  neighboring  countries  were  now  occupied  by  warlike  nations;  the  sup- 
plies of  corn  from  Africa  were  cut  off;  foreign  commerce  nearly  destroyed;  they 
could  not  look  for  supplies  beyond  the  limits  of  Italy,  throughout  which  the  agri- 
culture had  been  long  in  a  state  of  progressive  but  rapid  depression.  (Denina, 
Rev.  d'  Italia,  1.  v.  c.  i.). — M. 

I*  Compare,  on  the  desolation  and  change  of  property  in  Italy,  Manso,  Geschichta 
des  ostgothischen  lieiches,  part  ii.  p.  73  seq. — M. 
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titute  of  national  union  and  hereditary  right  hastened  to  its 
dissolution.  After  a  reign  of  fourteen  years,  Odoaeer  was  op- 
pressed by  the  superior  genius  of  Theodoric,  King  of  the 
Ostrogoths,  a  hero  alike  excellent  in  the  arts  of  war  and  of 
government,  who  restored  an  age  of  peace  and  prosperity,  and 
whose  name  still  excites  and  deserves  the  attention  of  man- 
kind. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

Origin,  Progress,  and  Effects  of  the  Monastic  Life. — Conversion  of  the  Barbarians 
to  Christianity  and  Arianism. — Persecution  of  the  Vandals  in  Africa. — Extinc- 
tion of  Arianism  among  the  Barbarians. 

The  indissoluble  connection  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  affairs 
has  compelled  and  encouraged  me  to  relate  the  progress,  the 
persecutions,  the  establishment,  the  divisions,  the  final  triumph, 
and  the  gradual  corruption  of  Christianity.  I  have  purposely 
delayed  the  consideration  of  two  religious  events  interesting 
in  the  study  of  human  nature,  and  important  in  the  decline 
and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire.  I.  The  institution  of  the  mo- 
nastic life;*  and,  II.  The  conversion  of  the  northern  barba- 
rians. 

I.  Prosperity  and  peace  introduced  the  distinction  of  the 
vulgar  and  the  ascetic  Christians.*  The  loose  and  imperfect 
lthbmo-  practice  of  religion  satisfied  the  conscience  of  the 
otigin  i'uhe  multitude.  The  prince  or  magistrate,  the  soldier 
monks.  ^y  merchant,  reconciled  their  fervent  zeal  and  im- 

plicit faith  with  the  exercise  of  their  profession,  the  pursuit 
of  their  interest,  and  the  indulgence  of  their  passions;  but 
the  ascetics,  who  obeyed  and  abused  the  rigid  precepts  of  the 
Gospel,  were  inspired  by  the  savage  enthusiasm  which  repre- 
sents man  as  a  criminal  and  God  as  a  tyrant.     They  seriously 

'  The  origin  of  the  monnstic  institution  has  been  laboriously  discussed  by  Tho- 
massin  (Discipline  de  I'Eglise,  torn.  i.  p.  1419-1426),  and  Helyot  (Hist,  des  Ordres 
Monastiques,  torn.  i.  p.  1-60).  These  authors  are  very  learned  and  tolerably  hon- 
est, and  their  difference  of  opinion  shows  the  subject  in  its  full  extent.  Yet  the 
cautious  Protestant,  n-ho  distrusts  any  Popish  guides,  may  consult  the  seventh  book 
of  Bingham's  Christian  Antiquities. 

•  See  Euseb.  Demonstrat.  Evangel.  (1.  i.  p.  20,  21,  edit.  Graec.  Rob.  Stephani, 
Paris,  154.5).  In  his  Ecclesiastical  Histoiy,  published  twelve  years  nfter  the  De- 
monstration, Eusebius  (1.  ii.  c.  17)  asserts  the  Christianity  of  the  Therapeutss ;  but 
he  appears  ignorant  that  a  similar  institntion  was  actnally  revived  in  Egypt 
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renounced  the  busineBS  and  the  pleasures  of  the  age ;  abjured 
the  use  of  wine,  of  flesh,  and  of  marriage ;  chastised  their  bodv, 
mortified  their  affections,  and  embraced  a  life  of  misery,  as 
the  price  of  eternal  happiness.  In  the  reign  of  Constantine, 
the  ascetics  fled  from  a  profane  and  degenerate  world  to  per- 
petual solitude  or  religious  society.  Like  the  first  Christians 
of  Jerusalem,"'  they  resigned  the  use  or  the  property  of  their 
temporal  possessions;  established  regular  communities  of  the 
same  sex  and  a  similar  disposition ;  and  assumed  the  names 
of  HermitSy  Monks^  and  AncJvoreta^  expressive  of  their  lonely 
retreat  in  a  natural  or  artificial  desert.  They  soon  acquired 
the  respect  of  the  world,  which  they  despised ;  and  the  loud- 
est applause  was  bestowed  on  this  Divine  Philosophy,*  which 
surpassed,  without  the  aid  of  science  or  reason,  the  laborious 
virtues  of  the  Grecian  schools.  The  monks  might  indeed  con- 
tend with  the  Stoics  in  the  contempt  of  fortune,  of  pain,  and 
of  death.  The  Pythagorean  silence  and  submission  were  re- 
vived in  their  servile  discipline ;  and  they  disdained  as  firmly 
as  the  Cynics  themselves  all  the  forms  and  decencies  of  civil 
society.  But  the  votaries  of  this  Divine  Philosophy  aspired 
to  imitate  a  purer  and  more  perfect  model.  They  trod  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  prophets,  who  had  retired  to  the  desert ;'  and 

'  Cnssiao  (CoIIat.  xviii.  5  [Max.  Bibl.  Patr.  t.  vii.  p.  208])  claims  this  origin  for 
the  instication  of  the  Canobites,  which  gradually  decayed  till  it  was  restored  by 
Antony  and  his  diwiples. 

*  'UipeXifibiTarov  yap  ri  xp^/xa  ilg  AvOpwirovc  i\9ovaa  vapd  Bkov  r/  roiavrri  ^cXo- 
ao^ia.  These  are  the  expressive  words  of  Sozomen,  who  copiously  and  agreeably 
describes  (1.  i.  c.  12,  18,  14)  the  origin  and  progress  of  this  monliish  philosophy 
(see  Suicer.  Thesaur.  Eccles.  torn.  ii.  p.  1441).  Some  modern  writers,  Lipsias 
(torn.  iv.  p.  448;  Manuduct.  ad  Philosoph.  Stoic,  iii.  13),  and  La  Mothe  ^e  Vayer 
(torn.  ix.  de  la  Vertu  des  Payens,  p.  228-262)  have  compared  the  Carmelites  to  the 
Pythagoreans,  and  the  Cynics  to  the  Capucins. 

*  The  Carmelites  derive  their  pedigree  in  regular  succession  from  the  prophet 
Elijah  (see  the  Theses  of  Beziers,  a.d.  1682,  in  Bavles  Nouvelles  de  la  Rcpublique 
des  Lettres,  Gi^uvres,  torn.  i.  p.  82,  etc. ;  and  the  prolix  irony  of  the  Ordres  Monas- 
tiques,  an  anonymous  woric,  tom.  i.  p.  1-433,  Berlin,  1751).  Rome  and  the  Inqui- 
sition of  Spain  silenced  the  profane  criticism  of  the  Jesuits  of  Flanders  (Helyot, 


*  It  has  before  been  shown  that  the  first  Christian  community  was  not  strictly 
coenobitic.     See  vol.  ii.  p.  131. — M. 
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they  restored-  the  devout  and  contemplative  life  which  had 
been  instituted  by  the  Essenians  in  Palestine  and  Egypt.  The 
philosophic  eye  of  Pliny  had  surveyed  with  astonishment  a 
solitary  people  who  dwelt  among  the  palm-trees  near  the 
Dead  Sea,  who  subsisted  without  money,  who  were  propa- 
gated without  women,  and  who  derived  from  the  disgust  and 
repentance  of  mankind  a  perpetual  supply  of  voluntary  asso- 
ciates.* 

Egypt,  the  fruitful  parent  of  superstition,  afforded  the  first " 
example  of  the  monastic  life.  Antony,'  an  illiterate*  youth 
Antony  and  ^^  ^^^  lowcr  parts  of  Thcbais,  distributed  his  patri- 
Egypt  "*"  °'  mony,*  deserted  his  family  and  native  home,  and  ex- 
A-U.806.  ecuted  his  monastic  penance  with  original  and  in- 
trepid fanaticism.  After  a  long  and  painful  novitiate  among 
the  tombs  and  in  a  ruined  tower,  he  boldly  advanced  into  the 


Hist,  des  Ordres  Monastiqties,  torn.  i.  p.  282--300),  and  the  statue  of  Elijah  the 
Carmelite  lias  been  erected  in  the  Church  of  St.  Peter  (Voyages  du  P.  Labat,  torn, 
iii.  p.  87). 

'  Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  v.  15.  **  Gens  sola,  et  in  toto  orbe  praster  ceteras  mira,  sine 
ull&  feminft,  omni  venere  abdicni&,  sine  pecuni&,  socia  pntmarum.  Ita  per  seculo- 
rum  millia  (incredibile  dictu)  gens  Kterna  est  in  qnft  nemo  nascitur.  Tarn  fecunda 
illis  aliornm  vitie  poenitentia  est."  He  places  tliem  just  beyond  the  noxious  influ- 
ence of  the  lake,  and  names  Engaddi  and  Masada  as  the  nearest  towns.  The 
Laura  and  monastery  of  St.  Subas  could  not  be  far  distant  from  this  place.  See 
Reland,  Palestin.  torn.  i.  p.  295 ;  tom.  ii.  p.  763,  874,  880,  800. 

'  See  Athanas.  Op.  tom.  ii.  p.  450-505  [torn.  i.  p.  793-866,  edit.  Bened.  1698], 
and  the  Vit.  Patrum,  p.  26-74,  with  Rosweyde's  Annotations.  The  former  is  the 
Greek  original ;  the  latter  a  very  ancient  Latin  version  by  Evagrius,  the  friend  of 
St.  Jerome. 

"  rpafifiara  fiiv  fioBiiv  ovk  rfviffxtro.  Athanas.  tom.  ii.  in  Vit.  St.  Anton,  p.  462 
[p.  795,  edit.  Bened.  1698 ;  ef.  c.  72,  p.  849],  and  the  a.«.sertion  of  his  total  igno- 
rance has  been  received  by  many  of  the  ancients  and  moderns.  But  Tillemont 
(M(^m.  EccMs.  tom.  vii.  p.  666)  shows,  by  some  probable  arguments,  that  Antony 
could  read  and  write  in  the  Coptic,  his  native  tongue;  and  that  he  was  only  a 
stranger  to  the  Greek  letters.  The  philosopher  Synesius  (p.  61  [edit.  Paris,  1612]) 
acknowledges  that  the  natural  genius  of  Antony  did  not  require  the  aid  of  learn- 
ing. 

•  ^^Arurce  antem  erant  ei  trecenta;  uberes.  et  valde  optimae"  (Vit.  Patr.  1.  v.  [1.  i.] 
p.  36).  If  the  arura  be  a  square  mensui-e  of  a  hundred  Egyptian  cubits  (Rosweyde, 
Onomasticon  ad  Vit.  Patrum,  p.  1014,  1015  [p.  1009]),  and  the  Egyptian  cubit  of 
nil  ages  be  equal  to  twenty-two  English  inches  (Greaves,  vol  I  p.  233),  the  arura 
will  consist  of  about  three  quarters  of  an  English  acre. 
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desert  three  days'  journey  to  the  eastward  of  the  Nile ;  dis- 
covered a  lonely  spot,  which  possessed  the  advantages  of  shade 
and  water,  and  fixed  his  last  residence  on  Mount  Colzim,  near 
the  Red  Sea,  where  an  ancient  monastery  still  preserves  the 
name  and  memory  of  the  saint."  The  curious  devotion  of  the 
Christians  pursued  him  to  the  desert,  and  when  he  was  obliged 
to  appear  at  Alexandria  in  the  face  of  mankind,  he  supported 
his  fame  with  discretion  and  dignity.  He  enjoyed  the  friend- 
*6hip  of  Athanasius,  whose  doctrine  he  approved ;  and  the 
Egyptian  peasant  respectfully  declined  a  respectful  invitation 
from  the  Emperor  Constantine.    The  venerable  pa- 

A.D.251-S8«.  .1/1.         A  .11  I.  1-11 

triach  (for  Antony  attamed  the  age  of  one  hundred 
and  five  years)  beheld  the  numerous  progeny  whicli  had  been 
formed  by  his  example  and  his  lessons.  The  prolific  colonies 
of  monks  multiplied  with  rapid  increase  on  the  sands  of  Libya, 
upon  the  rocks  of  Thebais,  and  in  the  cities  of  the  Nile.  To 
the  south  of  Alexandria,  the  mountain  and  adjacent  desert 
of  Nitria  was  peopled  by  five  thousand  anchorets;  and  the 
traveller  may  still  investigate  the  ruins  of  fifty  monasteries 
which  were  planted  in  that  barren  soil  by  the  disciples  of  An- 
tony." In  the  Upper  Thebais,  the  vacant  island  of  Tabenne'* 
was  occupied  by  Pachomius  and  fourteen  hundred  of  his 
brethren.  That  holy  abbot  successively  founded  nine  monas- 
teries of  men  and  one  of  women ;  and  the  festival  of  Easter 
sometimes  collected  fifty  thousand  religious  persons  who  fol- 


"  The  description  of  the  monastery  is  given  by  Jerome  (torn.  i.  p.  248,  249,  ia 
Vit.  Hilarion  [tom  ii.  p.  31,  edit.  Vallars.]),  and  the  P.  Sicard  (Missions  du  Le- 
vant, toni,  V.  p.  122-200.  Their  accounts  cannot  always  be  reconciled :  the  father 
painted  from  his  fancy,  and  the  Jesait  from  his  expeiience. 

"  Jerome,  tom.  i.  p.  146,  ad  Eustochium  [Ep.  22,  p.  119,  edit.  Vail.];  Hist. 
Lausiac.  c.  7,  in  Vit.  Patrum,  p.  712  [p.  982].  The  P.  Sicard  (Missions  da  Le- 
vant^ tom.  ii.  p.  29-79)  visited  and  has  described  this  desert,  which  now  contains 
four  monasteries  and  twenty  or  thirty  monks.  See  D*AnviIle,  Description  de 
r^gypte,  p.  74. 

"  Tabenne  is  a  small  island  in  the  Nile,  in  the  diocese  of  Tentyra,  or  Dendera, 
between  the  modem  town  of  Girge  and  the  niins  of  ancient  Thebes  (D'Anville,  p. 
194).  M.  de  Tillemont  doubts  whether  it  was  an  U]e;  but  I  may  conclude  from 
his  own  facts  that  the  piimitive  name  was  afterwards  transferred  to  the  great 
monastery  of  Ban  or  Pabau  (Me'm.  Eccl^s.  tom.  vii.  p.  678,  688). 
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lowed  his  angelic  rule  of  discipline."  The  stately  and  popu- 
lous city  of  Oxyrinchus,  the  seat  of  Christian  orthodoxy,  had 
devoted  the  temples,  the  public  edifices,  and  even  the  ram- 
parts to  pious  and  charitable  uses;  and  the  bishop, who  might 
preach  in  twelve  churches,  computed  ten  thousand  females 
and  twenty  thousand  males  of  the  monastic  profession."  The 
Egyptians,  who  gloried  in  this  marvellous  revolution,  were  dis- 
posed to  hope,  and  to  believe,  that  the  number  of  the  monks 
was  equal  to  the  remainder  of  the  people;"  and  posterity 
might  repeat  the  saying  which  had  formerly  been  applied  to 
the  sacred  animals  of  the  same  country,  that  in  Egypt  it  was 
less  difficult  to  find  a  god  than  a  man. 

'  Athanasius  introduced  into  Rome  the  knowledge  and  prac- 
tice of  the  monastic  life ;  and  a  school  of  this  new  philosophy 

was  opened  by  the  disciples  of  Antony,  who  accom- 
oftfiomonaa-  pauicd  their  primate  to  the  holy  threshold  of  the 
Rome.  Vatican.  The  strange  and  savage  appearance  of  these 

Egyptians  excited,  at  first,  horror  and  contempt,  and, 
at  length,  applause  and  zealous  imitation.  The  senators,  and 
more  especially  the  matrons,  transformed  their  palaces  and  vil- 
las into  religious  houses;  and  the  narrow  institution  of  six 
Vestals  was  eclipsed  by  the  frequent  monasteries,  which  were 
„„  .  .  seated  on  the  ruins  of  ancient  temples,  and  in  the 
Palestine.       midst  of  the  liomau  forum.       Inflamed  by  the  ex- 

A.D.  828.  •' 

ample  of  Antony,  a  Syrian  youth,  whose  name  was 
Hilarion,"  fixed  his  dreary  abode  on  a  sandy  beach  between 


*■  See  in  the  Codex  Regiilnriim  (published  by  Lncns  Holstenins,  Rome,  1661)  a 
preface  of  St.  Jerome  to  his  Latin  Tersion  of  the  Rule  of  Pacliomius,  tom.  i.  p.  61 
[torn.  i.  p.  2.5,  edit,  Augsb.  1759]. 

"  Rnfin.  c.  6,  in  Vit.  Patrum,  p.  459.  He  calls  it  "civitas  ampla  ralde  et  po- 
pulosfl/*  and  reckons  twelve  churches.  Strabo  (1.  xvii.  p.  ]  166  [p.  812,  edit.  Ca- 
saub.])  and  Ammianus  (xxii.  16)  have  made  honorable  mention  of  Oxyrinchus, 
whose  inhabitants  adored  a  small  fish  in  a  magnificent  temple. 

**  Quanti  populi  habentur  in  arbibas,  tanta  pene  habentnr  in  desertis  mnltitndi- 
nes  monachorum. — Rufin.  c.  7,  in  Vit.  Patrum,  p.  461.  He  congratulates  the 
fortunate  change. 

*'  The  introduction  of  the  monastic  life  into  Rome  and  Italy  is  occasionally 
mentioned  by  Jerome,  tom.  i.  p.  119, 120, 199. 

"  See  the  Life  of  Hilarion,  by  St.  Jerome  (tom.  i.  p.  241,  252  [tom.  ii.  p.  16, 24, 
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the  sea  and  a  morass,  about  seven  miles  from  Gaza.  The  an- 
stere  penance,  in  which  he  persisted  forty-eight  years,  diffused 
a  similar  enthusiasm ;  and  the  holy  man  was  followed  by  a 
train  of  two  or  three  thousand  anchorets  whenever 
tu».  he  visited  the  innumerable  monasteries  of  Pales- 

tine. The  fame  of  Basil  *•  is  immortal  in  the  mo- 
nastic history  of  the  East.  With  a  mind  that  had  tasted  the 
learning  and  eloquence  of  Athens,  with  an  ambition  scarcely 
to  be  satisfied  by  the  archbishopric  of  Csesarea,  Basil  retired  to 
a  savage  solitude  in  Pontus,  and  deigned  for  a  while  to  give 
laws  to  the  spiritual  colonies  which  he  profusely  scattered 
along  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea.  In  the  West,  Martin  of 
Tours,*'  a  soldier,  a  hermit,  a  bishop,  and  a  saint, 
Gaul.  established  the  monasteries  of  Gaul ;  two  thousand 

of  his  disciples  followed  him  to  the  grave;  and  his 
eloquent  historian  challenges  the  deserts  of  Thebais  to  pro- 
duce, in  a  more  favorable  climate,  a  champion  of  equal  virtue- 
The  progress  of  the  monks  was  not  less  rapid  or  universal  than 
that  of  Christianity  itself.  Every  province,  and  at  last  every 
city,  of  the  empire  was  filled  with  their  increasing  multitudes; 
and  the  bleak  and  barren  isles  from  Lerins  to  Lipari,  that  arise 
out  of  the  Tuscan  Sea,  were  chosen  by  the  anchorets  for  the 
place  of  their  voluntary  exile.  An  easy  and  perpetual  inter- 
course by  sea  and  land  connected  the  provinces  of  the  Eoman 
world ;  and  the  life  of  Hilarion  displays  the  facility  with  which 
an  indigent  hermit  of  Palestine  might  traverse  Egypt,  embark 
for  Sicily,  escape  to  Epirus,  and  finally  settle  in  the  island  of 


edit.  Vail.]).  The  stories  of  Paul,  Hilarion,  and  Malchns,  bj  the  same  aathor,  are 
admirably  told ;  and  the  only  defect  of  these  pleasing  compositions  is  the  want  of 
truth  and  common-sense. 

"  His  original  retreat  was  in  a  small  village  on  the  banks  of  the  Iris,  not  far 
from  Neo-Ciesarea.  The  t«n  or  twelve  yeai-s  of  his  monastic  life  were  disturbed 
by  long  and  frequent  avocations.  Some  critics  have  disputed  the  authenticity  of 
his  ascetic  rules ;  but  the  external  evidence  is  weighty,  nnd  they  can  only  prove 
that  it  is  the  work  of  a  real  or  affected  enthusiast.  See  Tillemont,  M^m.  EccMs. 
torn.  ix.  p.  636-644  ;  Helyot,  Hist,  des  Ordres  Monastiques,  tom.  i.  p.  175-181. 

**  See  his  Life,  and  the  three  Dialogues  by  Snipicius  Severus,  who  asserts  (Dia- 
log, i.  1 6)  that  the  booksellers  of  Rome  were  delighted  with  the  quick  and  ready 
sale  of  his  popular  work. 
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Cjprus."  The  Latin  Christians  embraced  the  religions  insti- 
tutions of  Rome.  The  pilgrims  who  visited  Jerusalem  eager- 
ly copied,  in  the  most  distant  climates  of  the  earth,  the  faith- 
ful model  of  the  monastic  life.  The  disciples  of  Antony  spread 
themselves  beyond  the  tropic,  over  the  Christian  empire  of 
-Ethiopia.'*  The. monastery  of  Banchor,"  in  Flintshire,  which 
contained  above  two  thousand  brethren,  dispersed  a  numerous 
colony  among  the  barbarians  of  Ireland ;"  and  lona,  one  of 
the  Hebrides,  which  was  planted  by  the  Irish  monks,  diffused 
over  the  northern  regions  a  doubtful  ray  of  science  and  su- 
perstition.** 

These  unhappy  exiles  from  social  life  were  impelled  by  the 
dark  and  implacable  genius  of  superstition.  Their  mutual  res- 
cti  ees  fita  ^^^^^^^'^  ^^^  Supported  by  the  example  of  millions, 
rapid  prog-  of  either  sex,  of  every  age,  and  of  every  rank ;  and 
each  proselyte  who  entered  the  gates  of  a  monas- 
tery was  persuaded  that  he,trod  the  steep  and  thorny  path  of 
eternal  happiness.**    But  the  operation  of  these  religious  mo- 


^  When  Hilarion  sailed  from  Paroetoninm  to  Cape  Pachjnas,  he  offered  to  par 
his  passage  with  a  book  of  the  Gospels.  Fosthumian,  a  Gallic  monk,  who  had 
Tisited  Egypt,  found  a  merchant-ship  bound  from  Alexandria  to  Marseilles,  and 
performed  the  voyage  in  thirty  days  (Snip.  Sever.  Dialog,  i.  1).  Athnnasias,  who 
addressed  his  Life  of  St.  Antony  to  the  foreign  monks,  was  obliged  to  hasten  the 
composition,  that  it  might  be  ready  for  the  sailing  of  the  fleets  (torn.  ii.  p.  451 
[torn,  i,  p.  794,  edit  Bened.  1698]). 

"  See  Jerome  (torn.  i.  p.  126),  Assemani,  Bibliot.  Onent.  tom.  iv.  p.  92,  p.  8.">7- 
910,  and  Geddes,  Church  History  of  Ethiopia,  p.  29,  30,  31.  The  Abyssinian 
monks  adhere  very  strictly  to  the  primitive  institution. 

"  Camden's  Britannia,  vol.  i.  p.  666,  667. 

*"  All  that  learning  can  extract  from  the  rubbish  of  the  Dark  Ages  is  copiously 
stated  by  Archbishop  Usher  in  his  Britannicarum  Ecclesianim  Antiquitates,  c. 
xvi.  p.  426-603. 

"  This  small  though  not  barren  spot,  lona,  Hy,  or  Colambkill,  only  two  miles 
in  length  and  one  mile  in  breadth,  has  been  distinguished — 1.  By  the  monastery 
of  St.  Columba,  founded  a.d.  666,  whose  abbot  exercised  an  extraordinary  juris- 
diction over  the  bishops  of  Caledonia ;  2.  By  a  classic  library,  which  afforded  some 
hopes  of  an  entire  Livy ;  and,  3.  By  the  tombs  of  sixty  kings,  Scots,  Irish,  and 
Norwegians,  who  reposed  in  holy  ground.  See  Usher  (p.  31 1,  360-370)  and  Bu- 
chanan (Rer.  Scot.  1.  ii.  p.  16,  edit.  Ruddiman). 

"  Chiysostom  (in  the  first  tome  of  the  Benedictine  edition)  has  consecmted  three 
books  to  the  praise  and  defence  of  the  monastic  life.    He  is  encouraged,  by  the  ex- 
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tives  was  variously  determined  by  the  temper  and  situation  of 
mankind.  Keason  might  subdue,  or  passion  might  suspend, 
their  influence ;  but  they  acted  most  forcibly  on  the  infirm 
minds  of  children  and  females ;  they  were  strengthened  by 
secret  remorse  or  accidental  misfortune ;  and  they  might  de- 
rive some  aid  from  the  temporal  considerations  of  vanity  or 
interest.  It  was  naturally  supposed  that  the  pious  and  hum- 
ble monks,  who  had  renounced  the  world  to  accomplish  the 
work  of  their  salvation,  were  the  best  qualified  for  the  spirit- 
ual government  of  the  Christians.  The  reluctant  hermit  was 
torn  from  his  cell,  and  seated,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the 
people,  on  the  episcopal  throne :  the  monasteries  of  Egypt,  of 
Gaul,  and  of  the  East  supplied  a  regular  succession  of  saints 
and  bishops ;  and  ambition  soon  discovered  the  secret  road 
which  led  to  the  possession  of  wealth  and  honors.**  The  pop- 
ular monks,  whose  reputation  was  connected  with  the  fame 
and  success  of  the  order,  assiduously  labored  to  multiply  the 
number  of  their  fellow-captives.  They  insinuated  themselves 
into  noble  and  opulent  families;  and  the  specious  arts  of  fiat- 
tery  and  seduction  were  employed  to  secure  those  proselytes 
who  might  bestow  wealth  or  dignity  on  the  monastic  profes- 
sion. The  indignant  father  bewailed  the  loss,  perhaps,  of  an 
only  son  f  the  credulous  maid  was  betrayed  by  vanity  to  vio- 
late the  laws  of  nature ;  and  the  matron  aspired  to  imaginary 
perfection  by  renouncing  the  virtues  of  domestic  life.  Paula 
yielded  to  the  persuasive  eloquence  of  Jerome ;"  and  the  pro- 


ample  of  the  ark,  to  presume  that  none  but  the  elect  (the  monks)  can  possibly  be 
saved  (\,  i.  p.  55,  56).  Elsewhere,  indeed,  he  becomes  more  merciful  (I.  iii.  p.  83, 
84),  and  allows  different  degrees  of  glory,  like  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars.  In  his 
lively  comparison  of  a  king  and  a  monk  (1.  iii.  p.  116-121),  he  supposes  (what  is 
hardly  fair)  that  the  king  will  be  more  sparingly  rewarded  and  more  rigorously 
punished. 

"  Thomassin  (Discipline  de  T^glise,  torn.  i.  p.  1426-1469)  and  Mabillon  (CEurres 
PoRthumes,  torn.  ii.  p.  1 15-158).  The  monks  were  gradually  adopted  as  a  part  of 
the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy. 

*^  Dr.  Middleton  (vol.  i.  p.  110)  liberally  censures  the  conduct  and  writings  of 
Chiysostom,  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  successful  advocates  for  the  monastic 
life.' 

"*  Jerome's  deyout  ladies  form  a  rery  considerable  portion  of  his  works :  the 
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fane  title  of  mother-in-law  of  God"  tempted  that  illustrious 
widow  to  consecrate  the  virginity  of  her  daughter  Eustochium. 
By  the  advice  and  in  the  company  of  her  spiritual  guide, 
Paula  abandoned  Rome  and  her  infant  son;  retired  to  the 
holy  village  of  Bethlehem ;  founded  a  hospital  and  four  mon- 
asteries ;  and  acquired,  by  her  alms  and  penance,  an  eminent 
and  conspicuous  station  in  the  Catholic  Church.  Such  rare 
and  illustrious  penitents  were  celebrated  as  the  glory  and  ex- 
ample of  their  age ;  but  the  monasteries  were  filled  by  a  crowd 
of  obscure  and  abject  plebeians,'*  who  gained  in  the  cloister 
much  more  than  they  had  sacrificed  in  the  world.  Peasants, 
slaves,  and  mechanics  might  escape  from  poveyty  and  con- 
tempt to  a  safe  and  honorable  profession,  whose  apparent 
hardships  were  mitigated  by  custom,  by  popular  applause,  and 
by  the  secret  relaxation  of  discipline."  The  subjects  of  Rome, 
whose  persons  and  fortunes  were  made  responsible  for  un- 
equal and  exorbitant  tributes,  retired  from  the  oppression  of 
the  imperial  government;  and  the  pusillanimous  youth  pre- 
ferred the  penance  of  a  monastic  to  the  dangers  of  a  military 
life.  Tlie  affrighted  provincials  of  every  rank,  who  fled  be- 
fore the  barbarians,  found  shelter  and  subsistence ;  whole  le- 
gions were  buried  in  these  religious  sanctuaries ;  and  the  same 


pnrticnlar  treatise,  which  he  atyles  the  Epitaph  of  Paala  (torn.  i.  p.  169-192  [Ep. 
108,  torn.  i.  p.  G84,  edit.  Vallars.]),  is  an  elaborate  and  extravagant  panegyric. 
The  exordium  is  ridicalously  turgid:  'Mf  all  tlie  members  of  my  body  were 
changed  into  tongues,  and  if  all  my  limbs  resounded  with  a  human  voice,  yet 
should  I  be  incapable,"  etc. 

"  **  Socnis  Dei  esse  ooBpiHti "  (Jerom.  torn.  i.  p.  1 40,  nd  Eustochium).  Rufinus  (in 
Hieronym.  Op.  torn.  iv.  p.  228),  who  was  justly  scandalized,  asks  his  adversary 
from  what  pagan  poet  he  had  stolen  an  expression  so  impious  and  absurd. 

^  Nunc  autem  yeniunt  plarumque  ad  banc  professionem  servitntis  Dei,  et  ex  con- 
ditione  servili,  vel  etiam  liberati,  vel  propter  hoc  a  Dominis  liberati  sive  liberandi ;  ' 
et  ex  yii&  rusticanA,  et  ex  opificom  exercitatione,  et  plebeio  labore. — Angnstin.  de 
Oper.  Monach.  c.  22,  np.  Thomassin,  Discipline  de  I*£glise,  torn.  iii.  p.  1094.  The 
Egyptian,  who  blamed  Arsenins,  owned  that  he  led  a  more  comfortable  life  as  a 
monk  than  as  a  shepherd.     See  Tillemont,  M^m.  Eccl^.  tom.  xiv.  p.  679. 

**  A  Dominican  friar  (Voyages  du  P.  Labat,  tom.  i.  p.  10),  who  lodged  at  Cadiz 
in  a  convent  of  his  brethren,  soon  understood  that  their  repose  was  never  interrupt- 
ed by  nocturnal  devotion;  **quoiqu'on  ne  Uisse  pas  de  sonner  pour  TddificatioQ 
du  peuple." 

III.— 43 
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cause  which  relieved  the  distress  of  individuals  impaired  the 
strength  and  fortitude  of  the  empire.** 

The  monastic  profession  of  the  ancients  **  was  an  act  of  vol- 
untary devotion.  The  inconstant  fanatic  was  threatened  with 
Obedience  of  ^'^^  ctemal  veugeancc  of  the  God  whom  he  deserted ; 
ihe  monks,  j^^^  ^.j^^  ^qqj^^  Qf  the  monastery  were  still  open  for 
repentance.  Those  monks  whose  conscience  was  fortified  by 
reason  or  passion  were  at  liberty  to  resume  the  character  of 
men  and  citizens ;  and  even  the  spouses  of  Christ  might  ac- 
cept the  legal  embraces  of  an  earthly  lover.**  The  examples 
of  scandal  and  the  progress  of  superstition  suggested  the  pro- 
priety of  more  forcible  restraints.  After  a  sufficient  trial,  the 
:lidelity  of  the  novice  was  secured  by  a  solemn  and  pei'petual 
vow ;  and  his  irrevocable  engagement  was  ratified  by  the  laws 
of  the  Church  and  State.  A  guilty  fugitive  was  pursued,  ar- 
rested, and  restored  to  his  pei-petual  prison ;  and  the  interpo- 
isition  of  the  magistrate  oppressed  the  freedom  and  merit  which 
iad  alleviated,  in  some  degree,  the  abject  slavery  of  the  mo- 
nastic discipline.**  The  actions  of  a  monk,  his  words,  and  even 
his  thoughts  were  determined  by  an  inflexible  rule**  or  a  ca-  ' 

^  See  a  very  sensible  preftice  of  Lncas  Tlolstenius  to  the  Codex  Regularam. 
'The  em perore  attempted  to  support  the  obligation  of  public  and  private  daties; 
•but  the  feeble  dikes  were  swept  away  by  the  torrent  of  superstition  ;  and  Justinian 
rsurpassed  the  most  sanguine  wishes  of  the  monks  (Thomassin,  torn.  i.  p.  1782- 
1799,  and  Bingham,  1.  vii.  c.  3,  p.  2r>3). 

*■  The  monastic  institutions,  particularly  those  of  Egypt,  about  the  year  400, 
are  described  by  four  curious  and  devout  travellers — Kufinus  (Vit.  Patram,  L  ii. 
iii.  p.  424-536),  Posthumian  (Sulp.  Sever.  Dialog,  i.),  PalLidius  (Hist.  Lausiac.  in 
Tit.  Patrum,  p.  709-863  [783]),  and  Cassian  (see  in  torn.  vii.  Bibliothec.  Max. 
Patrum.  his  four  first  books  of  Institutes,  and  the  twenty-four  Collations  or  Con* 
ferences). 

**  The  example  of  Malchus  (Jerom.  tom.  i.  256  [torn.  ii.  p.  44,  edit.  Vallan:.]), 
and  the  design  of  Caspian  and  his  friend  (Collation  xxiv.  1 ),  are  incontestable 
proofs  of  their  freedom,  which  is  elegantly  described  by  Erasmus  in  his  life  of  St. 
Jerome.     See  Chardon,  Hist,  des  Sacremens,  tom.  vi.  p.  279-300. 

"  See  the  Laws  of  Justinian  (Novell,  cxxiii.  No.  42  [A nth.  Coll.  ix.  tit.  vii.]), 
and  of  Lewis  the  Pious  (in  the  Historians  of  France,  tom.  vi.  p.  427),  and  the  act- 
ual jurisprudence  of  France,  in  Denissart  (Decisions,  etc.,  tom.  iv.  p.  85.5,  ere). 

^  The  ancient  Codex  Regularum,  collected  by  Benedict  Anianinus,  the  reformer 
of  the  monks  in  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  and  published  in  the  seven- 
teenth by  Lucas  Holstenius,  contains  thirty  different  rules  for  men  and  women. 
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pricious  superior.  The  slightest  offences  were  corrected  by 
disgrace  or  confinement,  extraordinary  fasts,  or  bloody  flagel- 
lation ;  and  disobedience,  murmur,  or  delay  was  ranked  in 
the  catalogue  of  the  most  heinous  sins."  A  blind  submission 
to  the  commands  of  the  abbot,  however  absurd,  or  even  crim- 
inal, they  might  seem,  was  the  ruling  principle,  the  first  virtue 
of  the  Egyptian  monks;  and  their  patience  was  frequently 
exercised  by  the  most  extravagant  trials.  They  were  directed 
to  remove  an  enormous  rock ;  assiduously  to  water  a  barren 
staff  that  was  planted  in  the  ground,  till,  at  the  end  of  three 
years,  it  should  vegetate  and  blossom  like  a  tree ;  to  walk  into 
a  fiery  furnace ;  or  to  cast  their  infant  into  a  deep  pond ;  and 
several  saints,  or  madmen,  have  been  immortalized  in  monas- 
tic story  by  their  thoughtless  and  fearless  obedience."  The 
freedom  of  the  mind,  the  source  of  every  generous  and  rational 
sentiment,  was  destroyed  by  the  habits  of  credulity  and  sub- 
mission ;  and  the  monk,  contracting  the  vices  of  a  slave,  de- 
voutly followed  the  faith  and  passions  of  his  ecclesiastical  ty- 
rant. The  peace  of  the  Eastern  Church  was  invaded  by  a 
swarm  of  fanatics,  incapable  of  fear,  or  reason,  or  humanity ; 
and  the  imperial  troops  acknowledged,  without  shame,  that 
they  were  much  less  apprehensive  of  an  encounter  with  the 
fiercest  barbarians." 

Of  these,  seven  were  composed  in  Egypt,  one  in  the  East,  one  in  Cappadocia,  one 
in  Italy,  one  in  Africa,  four  in  Spain,  eight  in  Gaul  or  France,  and  one  in  England. 

*^  The  rule  of  Columbaniis,  so  prevalent  in  the  West,  inflicts  one  hundred  lashes 
for  very  slight  offences  (Cod.  Reg.  part  ii.  p.  1 74  [torn.  i.  p.  178,  edit.  1 759]).  Be- 
fore the  time  of  Charlemagne  the  abbots  indulged  themselves  in  mutilating  their 
monks  or  patting  oat  their  eyes — a  punishment  much  less  cruel  than  the  tremen- 
dous vade  in  pace  (the  subterraneoas  dungeon  or  sepulchre),  which  was  afterwards 
invented.  See  an  admirable  discourse  of  the  learned  Mabillon  (CEuvres  Pos- 
thnmes,  tom.  ii.p.  321-33()),  who,  on  this  occasion,  seems  to  be  inspired  by  the 
genius  of  humanity.  For  such  an  effort,  I  can  forgive  his  defence  of  the  holy  tear 
of  Vendome  (p.  861-399). 

"  Snip.  Sever.  Dialog,  i.  12,  13,  p.  582,  etc.  [edit  Lugd.  B.  1647]  ;  Cassian.  In- 
stitut.  1.  iv.  c.  ^6,  27.  "  Prsecipua  ibi  virtus  et  prima  est  obedientiH."  Among 
the  Verba  Seniorum  (in  Vit.  Patrnra,  1.  v.  p.  617),  the  fourteenth  libel  or  discourse 
is  on  the  subject  of  obedience;  and  the  Jesuit  Rosweyde,  who  published  that  huge 
volume  for  the  use  of  convents,  has  collected  all  the  scattered  passages  in  his  two 
copious  indexes. 

"  Dr.  Jortiu  (Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  iv.  p.  10 \)  has  observed 
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Superstition  lias  often  framed  and  consecrated  the  fantastic 
garments  of  the  monks  ;**  but  their  apparent  singularity  some- 
times proceeds  from  their  uniform  attachment  to  a 

Their  drees         .  '■  ...  iii-ii  i. 

andhabtta-  Simple  and  pnmitive  model  which  the  revolutions 
of  fashion  have  made  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  man- 
kind. The  father  of  the  Benedictines  expressly  disclaims  all 
idea  of  choice  or  merit ;  and  soberly  exhorts  his  disciples  to 
adopt  the  coarse  and  convenient  dress  of  the  countries  which 
they  may  inhabit.**  The  monastic  habits  of  the  ancients  va- 
ried with  the  climate  and  their  mode  of  life ;  and  they  as- 
sumed, with  the  same  indifference,  the  sheepskin  of  the  Egyp- 
tian peasants  or  the  cloak  of  the  Grecian  philosophers.  They 
allowed  themselves  the  use  of  linen  in  Egypt,  where  it  was 
a  cheap  and  domestic  manufacture ;  but  in  the  West  they  re- 
jected such  an  expensive  article  of  foreign  luxury."  It  was 
the  practice  of  the  monks  either  to  cut  or  shave  their  hair; 
they  wrapped  their  heads  in  a  cowl  to  escape  the  sight  of 
profane  objects ;  their  legs  and  feet  were  naked,  except  in 
the  extreme  cold  of  winter ;  and  their  slow  and  feeble  steps 
were  supported  by  a  long  staff.  The  aspect  of  a  genuine 
anchoret  was  horrid  and  disgusting;  every  sensation  that  is 
offensive  to  man  was  thought  acceptable  to  God ;  and  the  an- 
gelic rule  of  Tabenne  condemned  the  salutary  custom  of  bath- 
ing the  limbs  in  water  and  of  anointing  them  with  oil.*"    The 

the  scandaloas  valor  of  the  Cappadocian  monks,  which  was  exemplified  in  the 
banishment  of  Chrysostom. 

*'^  Caspian  has  simply  though  copiously  described  the  monastic  habit  of  I^jpt 
(Institut.  I.  i.),  to  which  Sozomen  (1.  iii.  c.  14)  attributes  such  allegorical  meaning 
and  virtue. 

*^  Regul.  Benedict,  c.  55,  in  Cod.  Begnl.  part  ii.  p.  51  [tom.  i.  p.  130,  edit. 
Augsb.  1759]. 

**  See  the  Rale  of  Ferreolns,  Bishop  of  Usez  (c.  31,  in  Cod.  Regul.  part  ii. 
p.  136  [tom.  i.  p.  162]),  and  of  Isidore,  Bishop  of  Seville  (c.  13,  in  Cod.  Regul. 
part.  ii.  p.  214  [tom.  i.  p.  193]). 

^  Some  partial  indulgences  were  granted  for  the  hands  and  feet.  "Totnm 
autem  corpus  nemo  unguet  nisi  causa  infirmitatis,  nee  lavabitur  aqua  nudo  cor- 
pore,  nisi  languor  |)erspicuus  sit"  (Regul.  Pachom.  xcii.  part  i.  p.  78  [tom.  i.  p. 
31]).  

*  Athnnnsius  (Vit.  Ant.  c.  47)  boasts  of  Antony's  holy  horror  of  clean  water, 
by  which  his  feet  were  uncontaminated,  except  under  dire  necessity. — M. 
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austere  monks  slept  on  the  ground,  on  a  hard  mat,  or  a  rough 
blanket ;  and  the  same  bundle  of  palm-leaves  served  them  as 
a  seat  in  the  day  and  a  pillow  in  the  night.  Their  original 
cells  were  low  narrow  huts,  built  of  the  slightest  materials ; 
which  formed,  by  the  regular  distribution  of  the  streets,  a  large 
and  populous  village,  enclosing  within  the  common  wall  a 
church,  a  hospital,  perhaps  a  library,  some  necessary  oflSces, 
a  garden,  and  a  fountain  or  reservoir  of  fresh  water.  Thirty 
or  forty  brethren  composed  a  family  of  separate  discipline  and 
diet ;  and  the  great  monasteries  of  Egypt  consisted  of  thirty 
or  forty  families. 

Pleasure  and  guilt  are  synonymous  terms  in  the  language 
of  the  monks,  and  they  had  discovered  by  experience  that 
_  ri^cid  fasts  and  abstemious  diet  are  the  most  eflFect- 

ual  preservatives  against  the  impure  desires  of  the 
flesh.**  The  rules  of  abstinence  which  they  imposed  or  prac- 
tised were  not  uniform  or  perpetual.  The  cheerful  festival 
of  the  Pentecost  was  balanced  by  the  extraordinary  mortifi- 
cation of  Lent ;  the  fervor  of  new  monasteries  was  insensibly 
relaxed;  and  the  voracious  appetite  of  the  Gauls  could  not 
imitate  the  patient  and  temperate  virtue  of  the  Egyptians.** 
The  disciples  of  Antony  and  Pachomius  were  satisfied  with 
their  daily  pittance**  of  twelve  ounces  of  bread,  or  rather  bis- 

**  St.  Jerome,  in  strong  but  indiscreet  langaage,  expresses  the  most  important 
use  of  fasting  and  abstinence :  '*  Non  quod  Detis  universitatis  Creator  et  Dominus, 
intestinorum  nostrurum  rngitCt,  et  inanitate  ventris,  pulmonisque  ardore  delectetur, 
sed  quod  alitor  pudicitia  tuta  esse  non  possit"  (Op.  torn.  i.  p.  137,  ad  Eustochium 
[Kp.  22,  torn.  i.  p.  94,  edit.  Vallars.]).  See  the  twelfth  and  twenty-second  Collations 
of  Caspian,  De  Castitate  and  De  Ulusionibus  Noetui-nis. 

**  *'  Edacitas  in  Graecis  gula  est,  in  Gallis  natura"  (Dinlog.  i.  c.  4,  p.  521).  Cassian 
fairly  owns  that  the  perfect  model  of  abstinence  cannot  be  imitated  in  Gaul,  on 
account  of  the  **  aernm  temperies  "  and  the  "  qnalitas  nostrie  fitigilitatis  *'  (Institnt.  W. 
11).  Among  the  Western  rules  that  of  Cohimbanus  is  the  most  austere.  He 
had  been  educated  amidst  the  poverty  of  Ireland,*  as  rigid,  perhaps,  and  inflexible 
as  the  abstemious  virtue  of  Egypt.  The  rule  of  Isidore  of  Seville  is  the  mildest. 
On  holidays  he  allows  the  use  of  flesh. 

*•  "Those  who  drink  only  water,  and  have  no  nutritious  liquor,  ought  at  least 


'  St.  Columban  was  educated  in  the  monasteiy  of  Bangor  (Benchoria),  of  which 
there  were  several,  and  it  is  uncertain  whether  in  Wales,  Scotland,  or  Ireland. 
Cod.  Keg.  i.  169.     Order.  Yitalis  calls  him  an  Irishman. — S. 
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cait,*''  which  they  divided  into  two  frugal  repasts,  of  the  after- 
noon and  of  the  evening.  It  was  esteemed  a  merit,  and  ahnost 
a  duty,  to  abstain  from  the  boiled  vegetables  which  were  pro- 
vided for  the  refectory ;  but  the  extraordinary  bounty  of  the 
abbot  sometimes  indulged .  them  with  the  luxury  of  cheese, 
fruit,  salad,  and  the  small  dried  flsh  of  the  Nile."  A  more 
ample  latitude  of  sea  and  river  fish  was  gradually  allowed  or 
assumed ;  but  the  use  of  flesh  was  long  confined  to  the  sick 
or  travellers ;  and  when  it  gradually  prevailed  in  the  less  rigid 
monasteries  of  Europe,  a  singular  distinction  was  introduced  ; 
as  if  birds,  whether  wild  or  domestic,  had  been  less  profane 
than  the  grosser  animals  of  the  field.  Water  was  the  pure 
and  innocent  beverage  of  the  primitive  monks ;  and  the  found- 
er of  the  Benedictines  regrets  the  daily  portion  of  half  a  pint 
of  wine,  which  had  been  extorted  from  him  by  the  intemper- 
ance of  the  age.*'  Such  an  allowance  might  be  easily  supplied 
by  the  vineyards  of  Italy;  and  his  victorious  disciples  who 
passed  the  Alps,  the  Khine,  and  the  Baltic  required,  in  the 
place  of  wine,  an  adequate  compensation  of  strong  beer  or 
cider. 

The  candidate  who  aspired  to  the  virtue  of  evangelical  pov- 
erty abjured,  at  his  first  entrance  into  a  regular  community, 
Their  manaai  ^^^  ^^®^5  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  name,  of  all  Separate  or  ex- 
labor.  elusive  posscssion."    The  brethren  were  supported 

to  iiave  a  pound  and  a  half  (twenty-fuw  ounces)  of  bread  every  day."  State  of 
Prisons,  p.  40,  by  Mr.  Howard. 

*'  Pee  Cassian.  Collat.  ii.  19,  20,  21 .  The  small  loaves  or  biscuit  of  six  ounces 
each  had  obtained  the  name  of  Paximacia  (Rosweyde,  Onomasticon,  p.  10-45 
[1033]).  Pachomiua,  however,  allowed  his  monks  some  latitude  in  the  quantity 
of  their  food ;  but  he  made  them  work  in  proportion  as  they  ate  (Pallad.  in  IlisL 
Lausiac.  c.  38,  39,  in  Vit,  Patrum,  1.  viii.  p.  736,  737). 

^"  See  the  banquet  to  which  Cassian  (Collation  viii.  1)  was  invited  by  Serenus, 
an  Eyptian  abbot. 

*•  See  the  Rule  of  St.  Benedict,  c.  39,  40  (in  Cod.  Reg.  part  ii.  p.  41,  42  [torn, 
i.  p.  129,  edit.  1759]).  "  Licet  legamus  vinum  omnino  monachorum  non  esse,  sed 
quia  nostris  temporibus  id  monachis  persuaderi  non  potest."  He  allows  them  a 
Roman  hemintiy  a  measure  which  may  be  ascertained  from  Arbuthnot*s  Tables. 

•"  Such  expressions  as  my  book,  nty  cloak,  my  shoes  (Cassian.  Instilut.  1.  iv.  c. 
13)  were  not  less  severely  prohibited  among  the  Western  monks  (Cod.  Regul.  part 
ii.  p.  174  [tom.  i.  p.  178J,  235,  288);  and  the  Rule  of  Columbanus  punished  them 
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by  their  manual  labor ;  and  the  duty  of  labor  was  strenuously 
recommended  as  a  penance,  as  an  exercise,  and  as  the  most 
laudable  means  of  securing  their  daily  subsistence."  The  gar- 
den and  fields,  which  the  industry  of  the  monks  had  often  res- 
cued from  the  forest  or  the  morass,  were  diligently  cultivated 
by  their  hands.  They  performed  without  reluctance  the  me- 
nial oflSces  of  slaves  and  domestics ;  and  the  several  trades  that 
were  necessary  to  provide  their  habits,  their  utensils,  and  their 
lodging  were  exercised  within  the  precincts  of  the  great  mon~ 
asteries.  The  monastic  studies  have  tended,  for  the  most  part, 
to  darken  rather  than  to  dispel  the  cloud  of  superstition.  Yet 
the  curiosity  or  zeal  of  some  learned  solitaries  has  cultivated 
the  ecclesiastical  and  even  the  profane  sciences ;  and  posterity 
must  gratefully  acknowledge  that  the  monuments  of  Greek 
and  Koman  literature  have  been  preserved  and  multiplied  by 
their  indefatigable  pens."  But  the  more  humble  industry  of 
the  monks,  especially  in  Egypt,  was  contented  with  the  silent, 
sedentary  occupation  of  making  wooden  sandals,  or  of  twist- 
ing the  leaves  of  the  palm-tree  into  mats  and  baskets.  The 
superfluous  stock  which  was  not  consumed  in  domestic  use 
supplied,  by  trade,  the  wants  of  the  community.  The  boats 
of  Tabenne  and  the  other  monasteries  of  Thebais  descended 
the  Nile  as  far  as  Alexandria ;  and,  in  a  Christian  market,  the 
sanctity  of  the  workmen  might  enhance  the  intrinsic  value  of 
the  work. 

But  the  necessity  of  manual  labor  was  insensibly  superseded. 

with  six  lashes.  The  ironical  author  of  the  Ordres  Monastiques,  who  laughs  at 
the  foolish  nicety  of  modern  convents,  seems  ignorant  that  the  ancients  were  equal- 
ly absurd. 

••  Two  greiit  ma-sters  of  ecclesinstical  science,  the  P.  Thomassin  (Discipline  de 
ri^glise,  torn.  iii.  p.  1090-1139)  and  the  P.  Mabilion  (£tudes  Monastiqnes,  torn.  i. 
p.  116-15.5),  have  seriously  examined  the  mannnl  labor  of  the  monks,  which  the 
former  considei*K  as  a  merit,  and  the  latter  as  a  duty, 

^  Mabilion  (Etudes  Monastiques,  tom.  i.  p.  47-55)  has  collected  many  curious 
facts  to  justify  the  literary  labors  of  his  predecessors  both  in  the  East  and  West. 
Books  were  copied  in  the  ancient  monasteries  of  Egypt  (Cassian.  Institut.  I.  iv.  c. 
1 2),  and  by  the  disciples  of  St.  Martin  (Sulp.  Sever,  in  Vit.  Martin,  c.  7,  p.  473). 
Cassiodorus  has  allowed  an  ample  scope  for  the  studies  of  the  monks ;  and  we  shall 
not  be  scandalized  if  their  pen  sometimes  wandered  from  Chr}*sostom  and  Augus- 
tine to  Homer  and  VirgiL 
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The  novice  was  tempted  to  bestow  his  fortune  on  the  saints 
in  whose  society  he  was  resolved  to  spend  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life ;  and  the  pernicious  indulgence 
of  the  laws  permitted  him  to  receive,  for  their  use,  any  future 
accessions  of  legacy  or  inheritance."  Melania  contributed  her 
plate  (three  hundred  pounds'  weight  of  silver),  and  Paula  con- 
tracted an  immense  debt,  for  the  relief  of  their  favorite  monks, 
who  kindly  imparted  the  merits  of  their  prayers  and  penance 
to  a  rich  and  liberal  sinner."  Time  continually  increased,  and 
accidents  could  seldom  diminish,  the  estates  of  the  popular 
monasteries,  which  spread  over  the  adjacent  country  and  cities ; 
and,  in  the  first  century  of  their  institution,  the  infidel  2k)si- 
mus  has  maliciously  observed  that,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor, 
the  Christian  monks  had  reduced  a  great  part  of  mankind  to 
a  state  of  beggary."  As  long  as  they  maintained  their  orig- 
inal fervor,  they  approved  themselves,  however,  the  faithful 
and  benevolent  stewards  of  the  charity  which  was  intrusted 
to  their  care.  But  their  discipline  was  corrupted  by  prosper- 
ity. They  gradually  assumed  the  pride  of  wealth,  and  at  last 
indulged  the  luxury  of  expense.  Their  public  luxury  might 
be  excused  by  the  magnificence  of  religious  worship,  and  the 
decent  motive  of  erecting  durable  habitations  for  an  immortal 
society.  But  every  age  of  the  Church  has  accused  the  licen- 
tiousness of  the  degenerate  monks,  who  no  longer  remembered 
the  object  of  their  institution,  embraced  the  vain  and  sensual 
pleasures  of  the  world  which  they  had  renounced,"  and  scan- 

"  Thomnssin  (Discipline  de  Tfiglise,  tom.iii.  p.  118,  145, 146, 171-179)  has  ex- 
amined the  revolution  of  the  civil,  canon,  and  common  law.  Modem  France  coiu 
iirms  the  death  which  monks  have  inflicted  on  themselves,  and  justly  deprives  them 
of  all  right  of  inheritance. 

'*  See  Jerome  (torn.  i.  p.  176, 183).  The  monk  Pambo  mailea  sablime  answer 
to  Melania,  who  wished  to  specify  the  value  of  her  gift:  *'Do  you  offer  it  to  me 
01*  to  God  ?  If  to  God,  hb  who  suspends  the  mountains  in  a  balance  need  not  be 
informed  of  the  weight  of  your  plate/*  (Pallad.  Hist.  Luusiac.  c.  10,  in  the  Vit. 
Patrum,  1.  viii.  p.  715.) 

**  To  iroXif  fiipoc  ri/c  y^c  b)Ktua(TavTO^  vpoipatrei  rov  furaSidovai  iravTi»tv  wtw^o'C* 
vavrac  (wc  eiVeti')  nnoxovQ  KaratrnivavTiQ. — Zosim.  1.  v.  [c.  23]  p.  32.5.  Yet  the 
wealth  of  the  Eastern  monks  was  far  suipassed  by  the  princely  greatness  of  the 
Benedictines. 

*•  The  sixth  general  council  (the  QiiinLsext  in  Triillo,  Canon  xlvii.  in  Beveridge, 
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dalously  abused  the  riches  which  had  been  acquired  by  the 
austere  virtues  of  their  founders."  Their  natural  descent, 
from  such  painful  and  dangerous  virtue,  to  the  common  vices 
of  humanity,  will  not,  perhaps,  excite  much  grief  or  indigna- 
tion in  the  mind  of  a  philosopher. 

The  lives  of  the  primitive  monks  were  consumed  in  penance 
and  solitude,  undisturbed  by  the  various  occupations  which  fill 
Their  8oU-  ^^0  time  and  exercise  the  faculties  of  reasonable, 
*°^®-  active,  and  social  beings.    Whenever  they  were  per- 

mitted to  step  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  monastery,  two  jeal- 
ous companions  were  the  mutual  guards  and  spies  of  each  oth- 
er's actions ;  and,  after  their  return,  they  were  condemned  to 
forget,  or  at  least  to  suppress,  whatever  they  had  seen  or  heard 
in  the  world.  Strangers  who  professed  the  orthodox  faith 
were  hospitably  entertained  in  a  separate  apartment ;  but  their 
dangerous  conversation  was  restricted  to  some  chosen  elders  of 
approved  discretion  and  fidelity.  Except  in  their  presence, 
the  monastic  slave  might  not  receive  the  visits  of  his  friends 
or  kindred ;  and  it  was  deemed  highly  meritorious  if  he  afflict- 
ed a  tender  sister  or  an  aged  parent  by  the  obstinate  refusal 
of  a  word  or  look."  The  monks  themselves  passed  their  lives, 
without  personal  attachments,  among  a  crowd  which  had  been 
formed  by  accident,  and  was  detained  in  the  same  prison  by 
force  or  prejudice.  Kecluse  fanatics  have  few  ideas  or  senti- 
ments to  communicate ;  a  special  license  of  the  abbot  regulat- 
ed the  time  and  duration  of  their  familiar  visits ;  and,  at  their 
silent  meals,  they  were  enveloped  in  their  cowls,  inaccessible, 

torn.  i.  p.  218)  restrains  women  from  passing  the  night  in  a  male,  or  men  in  a  fe- 
male, monastery.  The  seventh  general  council  (the  second  Nicene,  Canon  xx.  in 
Beveridge,  torn.  i.  p.  825)  prohibits  the  erection  of  donble  or  promiscuous  mon- 
Asteiies  of  both  sexes;  but  it  appears  from  Balsamon  that  the  prohibition  was  not 
effectual  On  the  irregular  pleatiures  and  expenses  of  the  clergy  and  monks,  see 
Thomassin,  tom.  iii.  p.  1884- 1 86S. 

*''  I  have  somewhere  heard  or  read  the  frank  confession  of  a  Benedictine  abbot: 
**  My  vow  of  poverty  has  given  me  a  hundred  thousand  crowns  a  yeiir ;'  my  vow  of 
obedience  has  raised  me  to  the  rank  of  a  sovereign  prince."  I  forget  the  conse- 
quences of  his  vow  of  chastity. 

^  Pior,  an  Egyptian  monk,  allowed  his  sister  to  see  him  ;  but  he  shut  his  eyes 
dining  the  whole  visit.  See  Vit  Patmm,  1.  iii.  p.  504.  Many  such  examples 
might  be  added. 
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and  almost  invisible,  to  each  other."  Study  is  the  resource  of 
solitude ;  but  education  had  not  prepared  and  qualified  for  any 
liberal  studies  the  mechanics  and  peasants  who  filled  the  mo- 
nastic communities.  They  might  work;  but  the  vanity  of 
spiritual  perfection  was  tempted  to  disdain  the  exercise  of 
manual  labor;  and  the  industry  must  be  faint  and  languid 
which  is  not  excited  by  the  sense  of  personal  interest. 

According  to  their  faith  and  zeal,  they  might  employ  the 
day,  which  they  passed  in  their  cells,  either  in  vocal  or  mental 

prg,yer ;  they  assembled  in  the  evening,  and  they 
ti<m*and  via-    wcrc  awakcucd  in  the  night,  for  the  public  worship 

of  the  monastery.  The  precise  moment  was  deter- 
mined by  the  stars,  which  are  seldom  clouded  in  the  serene  sky 
of  Egypt ;  and  a  rustic  horn  or  trumpet,  the  signal  of  devo- 
tion, twice  interrupted  the  vast  silence  of  the  desert."  Even 
sleep,  tlie  last  refuge  of  the  unhappy,  was  rigorously  measured ; 
the  vacant  hours  of  the  monk  heavily  rolled  along,  without 
business  or  pleasure ;  and,  before  the  close  of  each  day,  he  had 
repeatedly  accused  the  tedious  progress  of  the  sun."  In  this 
comfortless  state,  superstition  still  pursued  and  tormented  her 
wretched  votaries."  The  repose  which  they  had  sought  in  the 
cloister  was  disturbed  by  tardy  repentance,  profane  doubts,  and 
guilty  desires;  and,  while  they  considered  each  natural  impulse 
as  an  unpardonable  sin,  they  perpetually  trembled  on  the  edge 
of  a  flaming  and  bottomless  abyss.  From  the  painful  strug- 
gles of  disease  and  despair,  these  unhappy  victims  were  some- 

*"  The  7th,  8th,  29th,  30th,  3Ist,  34th,  r)7th,  60th,  86th,  and  95th  articles  of  the 
Bule  of  Pachomins  impose  most  intolerable  laws  of  silence  and  mortification. 

*°  The  diurnal  and  nocturnal  prayei*6  of  tlie  monks  are  copiously  discussed  by 
Cnssian,  in  the  third  and  fourth  books  of  his  Institutions ;  and  he  constantly  pre- 
fers the  liturgy  which  an  angel  had  dictated  to  the  monasteries  of  Tabenne. 

*^  Cassian,from  his  own  experience,  describes  the  acedia^  or  listlessness  of  mind 
and  body,  to  which  a  monk  was  exposed*  when  he  sighed  to  find  himself  alone. 
*'  Saipiusque  egreditur  et  ingreditur  cellam,  et  solem  velut  ad  occasum  tardius  pro- 
perantem  crebrius  intuetur"(Fnstittit.  x.  2). 

^  The  temptations  and  sufferings  of  Stagirios  were  communicated  by  that  un- 
fortunate youth  to  his  friend  St.  Chrysostom.  See  Middleton*8  Works,  vol.  i.  p. 
107-110.  Something  similar  introduces  the  life  of  every  saint;  and  the  ftimous 
Inigo,  or  Ignatius,  the  founder  of  the  Jesuits  (Vida  de  Inigo  de  Guiposcoa,  tom.  i. 
p.  29-38)  may  serve  us  a  memorable  example. 
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times  relieved  by  madness  or  death ;  and  in  the  sixth  centu- 
ry a  hospital  was  founded  at  Jerusalem  for  a  small  portion  of 
the  austere  penitents  who  were  deprived  of  their  senses." 
Their  visions,  before  they  attained  this  extreme  and  acknowl- 
edged term  of  frenzy,,  have  afforded  ample  materials  of  su- 
pernatural history.  It  was  their  firm  persuasion  that  the  air 
which  they  breathed  was  peopled  with  invisible  enemies — with 
innumerable  demons,  who  watched  every  occasion,  and  as- 
sumed every  form,  to  terrify,  and  above  all  to  tempt,  their  un- 
guarded virtue.  The  imagination,  and  even  the  senses,  were 
deceived  by  the  illusions  of  distempered  fanaticism  ;  and  the 
hermit,  whose  midnight  prayer  was  oppressed  by  involuntary 
slumber,  might  easily  confound  the  phantoms  of  horror  or  de- 
light which  had  occupied  his  sleeping  and  his  waking  dreams.** 
The  monks  were  divided  into  two  classes— thQ  Ccenobitea^ 
who  lived  under  a  common  and  regular  discipline ;  and  the 

AnclioreU^  who  indulged  their  unsocial,  indepen- 
bites^wKT      dent  fanaticism."    The  most  devout  or  the  most 

ambitious  of  the  spiritual  brethren  renounced  the 
convent  as  they  had  renounced  the  world.  The  fervent  mon- 
asteries of  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Syria  were  surrounded  by  a 
laura^^  a  distant  circle  of  solitary  cells ;  and  the  extravagant 
penance  of  the  hermits  was  stimulated  by  applause  and  emu- 


^  Fleiiiy,  Hist.  Ecclditiastiqae,  torn.  vii.  p.  46.  I  have  read  somewhere  in  the 
Yits  Pat  rum,  bat  1  cannot  recover  the  place,  that  several^  I  believe  many,  of  the 
monks  who  did  not  reveal  their  temptations  to  the  abbot  became  guilty  of  suicide. 

^  See  the  seventh  and  eighth  Collations  of  Cassian,  who  gravely  examines  why 
the  demons  were  grown  less  active  and  numerous  since  the  time  of  St.  Antony. 
Bosweyde  s  copious  index  to  the  Vitas  Patrum  will  point  out  a  variety  of  infernal 
scenes.     The  denis  were  most  formidable  in  a  female  shape. 

**  For  the  distinction  of  the  ccenobites  and  the  hermits,  especially  in  Kgypt,  see 
Jerome  (torn.  i.  p.  45,  ad  Rnsticum  [Ep.  126,  torn.  i.  p.  932,  edit.  Vtillars.  ]),  tlie 
first  Dialogue  of  Sulpicius  Severus,  Rufinus  (c.  22,  in  Vit.  Patrum,  1.  ii.  p.  478), 
Pailadius  (c.  7,  69,  in  Vit.  Patnim,  1.  viii.  p.  712,  758),  and,  above  all,  the  eigh- 
teenth and  nineteenth  Collations  of  Cassian.  These  writers,  who  compare  the 
common  and  solitary  life,  reveal  the  abuse  and  danger  of  the  latter. 

*•  Suicer.  Thesaur.  Ecclesiast.  tom.  ii.  p.  205,  218.  Thomassin  (Discipline  de 
l*!^glise,  tom.  i.  p.  1601,  1.502)  gives  a  good  account  of  these  cells.  When  Gerasi- 
nms  founded  his  monastery  in  the  wilderness  of  Jordan,  it  was  accompanied  by  a 
laum  of  seventy  cells. 
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* 

lation.*'    They  sank  under  the  painful  weight  of  crosses  and 

chains ;  and  their  emaciated  limbs  were  confined  by  collars, 
bracelets,  gauntlets^  and  greaves  of  massy  and  rigid  iron.  All 
superfluous  encumbrance  of  dress  they  contemptuously  cast 
away;  and  some  savage  saints  of  both  sexes  have  been  ad- 
mired, whose  naked  bodies  were  only  covered  by  their  long 
hair.  They  aspired  to  reduce  themselves  to  the  rude  and  mis- 
erable state  in  which  the  human  brute  is  scarcely  distinguished 
above  his  kindred  animals ;  and  the  numerous  sect  of  anch- 
orets derived  their  name  from  their  humble  practice  of  graz- 
ing in  the  fields  of  Mesopotamia  with  the  common  herd." 
They  often  usui-ped  the  den  of  some  wild  beast  which  they 
aflFected  to  resemble;  they  buried  themselves  in  some  gloomy 
cavern  which  art  or  nature  had  scooped  out  of  the  rock ;  and 
the  marble  quarries  of  Thebais  are  still  inscribed  with  the 
monuments  of  their  penance."  The  most  perfect  hermits 
are  supposed  to  have  passed  many  days  without  food,  many 
nights  without  sleep,  and  many  years  without  speaking;  and 
glorious  was  the  man  (I  abuse  that  name)  who  contrived  any 
cell  or  seat  of  a  peculiar  construction  which  might  expose 
him,  in  the  most  inconvenient  posture,  to  the  inclemency  of 
the  seasons. 

Among  these  heroes  of  the  monastic  life,  the  name  and  gen- 
ius of  Simeon  Stylites^*  have  been  immortalized  by  the  singu- 
lar invention  of  an  aerial  penance.  At  the  age  of 
litTs^""  ^'  thirteen  the  young  Syrian  deserted  the  profession 
^"'  *  of  a  shepherd,  and  threw  himself  into  an  austere 
monastery.      After  a  long  and  painful  novitiate,  in  which 

•'  Theodoret,  in  a  large  volume  (the  Philotheus  in  Vit.  Patnim,  I.  ix.  p.  793- 
863)  has  collected  tiie  lives  and  miracles  of  thirty  anchorets.  Kvagrius  (1.  i.  c. 
21)  more  briefly  celebrates  the  monks  and  hermits  of  Palestine. 

•*  Sozomen,  1.  vi.  c.  33.  The  great  St.  Ephrem  composed  a  panegyric  on  these 
/3Jo-coi,  or  grazing  monks  (Tillemont,  Mdm.  Ecdes.  torn.  viii.  p.  292). 

••  Tlie  P.  Sicard  (Missions  da  Levant,  torn.  ii.  p.  217-233)  examined  the  cav- 
erns of  the  Lower  Thebais  with  wonder  and  devotion.  The  inscriptions  are  in 
the  old  Syriac  character,  which  was  used  by  the  Christians  of  Abyssinia. 

"  See  Theodoi-et  (in  Vit.  Patium,  1.  ix.  p.  848-854),  Antony  (in  Vit.  Patrum, 
1.  i.  p.  170-177),  Cosmas  (in  Asseman.  Bibliot.  Oriental,  torn.  i.  p.  239-253),  Eva- 
gi-ius  (1.  i.  c.  13,  14),  and  Tillemont  (Mem.  Eccl&s.  torn.  xv.  p.  347-392). 
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Simeon  was  repeatedly  saved  from  pious  suicide,  he  estab- 
lished his  residence  on  a  mountain,  about  thirty  or  forty  miles 
to  the  east  of  Antioch.  Within  the  space  of  a  mandra^  or  cir- 
cle of  stones,  to  which  he  had  attached  himself  by  a  ponder- 
ous chain,  he  ascended  a  column,  which  was  successively  raised 
from  the  height  of  nine  to  that  of  sixty  feet  from  the  ground." 
In  this  last  and  lofty  station,  the  Syrian  anchoret  resisted 
the  heat  of  thirty  summers  and  the  cold  of  as  many  winters. 
Habit  and  exercise  instructed  him  to  maintain  his  dangerous 
situation  without  fear  or  giddiness,  and  successively  to  assume 
the  different  postures  of  devotion.  He  sometimes  prayed  in 
an  erect  attitude,  with  his  outstretched  arms  in  the  figure  of 
a  cross ;  but  his  most  familiar  practice  was  that  of  bending 
his  meagre  skeleton  from  the  forehead  to  the  feet ;  and  a  curi- 
ous spectator,  after  numbering  twelve  hundred  and  forty-four 
repetitions,  at  length  desisted  from  the  endless  account.  The 
progress  of  an  ulcer  in  his  thigh"  might  shorten,  but  it  could 
not  disturb,  this  cdestiul  life;  and  the  patient  hermit  expired 
without  descending  from  his  column.  A  prince  who  should 
capriciously  inflict  such  tortures  would  be  deemed  a  tyrant ; 
but  it  would  surpass  the  power  of  a  tyrant  to  impose  a  long 
and  miserable  existence  on  the  reluctant  victims  of  his  cruelty. 
This  voluntary  martyrdom  must  have  gradually  destroyed  the 
sensibility  both  of  the  mind  and  body ;  nor  can  it  be  presumed 
that  the  fanatics  who  torment  themselves  are  susceptible  of 
any  lively  affection  for  the  rest  of  mankind.  A  cruel,  unfeel- 
ing temper  has  distinguished  the  monks  of  every  age  and 
country ;  their  stern  indifference,  which  is  seldom  mollified  by 
personal  friendship,  is  inflamed  by  religious  hatred  ;  and  their 
merciless  zeal  has  strenuously  administered  the  holy  office  of 
the  Inquisition. 


'*  The  narrow  circumference  of  two  cnbits,  or  three  feet,  which  Eragriiis  assigns 
for  the  saromit  of  the  column  is  inconsistent  with  reason,  with  facts,  and  with  the 
rules  of  architecture.    The  people  who  saw  it  from  below  might  be  easily  deceived. 

^'  I  must  not  conceal  a  piece  of  ancient  scandal  concerning  the  origin  of  this 
nicer.  It  lias  been  reported  that  the  Devil,  assuming  an  angelic  form,  invited  him 
to  ascend,  like  Elijah,  into  a  fiery  chariot.-  The  saint  too  hastily  raised  his  foot, 
and  Satan  seized  the  moment  of  inflicting  this  chastisement  on  his  vanity. 
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The  monastic  saints,  who  excite  only  the  contempt  and  pity 
of  a  philosopher,  were  respected  and  almost  adored  by  the 

prince  and  people.     Successive  crowds  of  pilgrims 
worship  of      from  Gaul  and  India  saluted  the  divine  pillar  of 

Simeon ;  the  tribes  of  Saracens  disputed  in  armfi 
the  honor  of  his  benediction  ;  the  queens  of  Arabia  and  Per- 
sia gratefully  confessed  his  supernatural  virtue ;  and  the  an- 
gelic hermit  was  consulted  by  the  younger  Theodosius  in  the 
most  important  concerns  of  the  Church  and  State.  His  re- 
mains were  transported  from  the  mountain  of  Telenissa,  by  a 
solemn  procession  of  the  patriarch,  the  Master-general  of  the 
East,  six  bishops,  twenty-one  counts  or  tribunes,  and  six  thon- 
sand  soldiere ;  and  Antioch  revered  his  bones  as  her  glorious 
ornament  and  impregnable  defence.  The  fame  of  the  apostles 
and  martyrs  was  gradually  eclipsed  by  these  recent  and  popu- 
lar anchorets ;  the  Christian  world  fell  prostrate  before  their 
shrines ;  and  the  miracles  ascribed  to  their  relics  exceeded,  at 
least  in  number  and  duration,  the  spiritual  exploits  of  their 
lives.  But  the  golden  legend  of  their  lives'"  was  embellished 
by  the  artful  credulity  of  their  interested  brethren ;  and  a  be- 
lieving age  was  easily  persuaded  that  the  slightest  caprice  of 
an  Egyptian  or  a  Syrian  monk  had  been  suflScient  to  interrapt 
the  eternal  laws  of  the  universe.  The  favorites  of  Heaven 
were  accustomed  to  cure  inveterate  diseases  with  a  touch,  a 
word,  or  a  distant  message ;  and  to  expel  the  most  obstinate 
demons  from  the  souls  or  bodies  which  they  possessed.  They 
familiarly  accosted,,  or  imperiously  commanded,  the  lions  and 
serpents  of  the  desert ;  infused  vegetation  into  a  sapless  trunk ; 
suspended  iron  on  the  surface  of  the  water ;  passed  the  Nile 
on  the  back  of  a  crocodile ;  and  refreshed  themselves  in  a  fiery 
furnace.  These  extravagant  tales,  which  display  the  fiction, 
without  the  genius,  of  poetry,  have  seriously  affected  the  rea- 

^*  I  know  not  how  to  select  or  specify  the  miracles  contained  in  the  Vita  Pa- 
trum  of  Rosweyde,  as  the  namber  very  much  exceeds  the  thousand  pages  of  that 
voluminous  work.  An  elegant  specimen  may  be  found  in  the  Dialogues  of  Solpt- 
cins  Severas  and  his  Life  of  St.  Martin.  He  reveres  the  monks  of  Egypt ;  yet  he 
insults  them  with  the  remark  that  they  never  raised  the  dead ;  whereas  the  Bishop 
of  Tours  had  restored  three  dead  men  to  life. 
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son,  the  faith,  and  the  morals  of  the  Christians.  Their  credu- 
soperetition  ^^^7  debased  and  vitiated  the  faculties  of  the  mind ; 
of  the  age.  ^j^^y  corrupted  the  evidence  of  history;  and  super- 
stition gradually  extinguished  the  hostile  light  of  philosophy 
and  science.  Every  mode  of  religious  worship  which  had 
been  practised  by  the  saints,  every  mysterious  doctrine  which 
they  believed,  was  fortified  by  the  sanction  of  divine  revela- 
tion, and  all  the  manly  virtues  were  oppressed  by  the  servile 
and  pusillanimous  reign  of  the  monks.  If  it  be  possible  to 
measure  the  interval  between  the  philosophic  writings  of  Cic- 
ero and  the  sacred  legend  of  Theodoret,  between  the  character 
of  Cato  and  that  of  Simeon,  we  may  appreciate  the  memora- 
ble revolution  which  was  accomplished  in  the  Roman  empire 
within  a  period  of  five  hundred  years. 

II.  The  progress  of  Christianity  has  been  marked  by  two 
glorious  and  decisive  victories — over  the  learned  and  luxurious 
citizens  of  the  Roman  empire ;  and  over  the  war- 
810N  OF  tub"  like  barbarians  of  Scytliia  and  Germany,  who  sub- 
AEBAKiAN  yertcd  thc  empire  and  embraced  the  religion  of  the 
Romans.  The  Goths  were  the  foremost  of  these  savage  pros- 
elytes; and  the  nation  was  indebted  for  its  conversion  to  a 
countryman,  or  at  least  to  a  subject,  worthy  to  be  ranked 
among  the  inventors  of  useful  arts  who  have  deserved  the  re- 
membrance and  gratitude  of  posterity.  A  great  number  of 
Roman  provincials  had  been  led  away  into  captivity  by  the 
Gothic  bands  who  ravaged  Asia  in  the  time  of  Gallienus;  and 
of  these  captives  many  were  Christians,  and  several  belonged 
to  the  ecclesiastical  order.  Those  involuntary  missionaries, 
dispersed  as  slaves  in  the  villages  of  Dacia,  successively  labored 
for  the  salvation  of  their  masters.  The  seeds  which  they  plant- 
ed of  the  evangelic  doctrine  were  gradually  propagated ;  and 
before  the  end  of  a  century  the  pious  work  was  achieved  by 
the  labors  of  Ulphilas,  whose  ancestors  had  been  transported 
beyond  the  Danube  from  a  small  town  of  Cappadocia.* 


*■  This  is  the  statement  of  Philostorgins ;  but  it  is  veiy  snspicioas,  since  Philo- 
Btorgius  was  both  a  Cnppadocian  and  an  Aiian,  nnd  may  therefore  have  l)een  nat- 
urally anxious  to  make  Ulphilas  a  countryman.  See  Aschbach,  Geschichte  der 
Westgothen,  p.  81.— -S. 
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688  ULPHILAS,  APOSTLE  OF  THE  GOTHS.     [Ch.XXXVH. 

Ulphilas,  the  Bishop  and  Apostle  of  the  Goths/*  acquu-ed 
their  love  and  reverence  by  his  blameless  life  and  indefatiga- 
uiphiifts,  1^1®  2®*^  ^^^  ^^^^y  I'eceived  with  implicit  confidence 
fhe^^Goths!  the  doctrines  of  truth  and  virtue  which  he  preached 
A.D.s6o,etc.  ^^^  practised.  He  executed  the  arduous  task  of 
translating  the  Scriptures  into  their  native  tongue,  a  dialect 
of  the  German  or  Teutonic  language ;  but  he  prudently  sup- 
pressed the  four  books  of  Kings,  as  they  might  tend  to  irritate 
the  fierce  and  sanguinary  spirit  of  the  barbarians.  The  rude, 
imperfect  idiom  of  soldiers  and  shepherds,  so  ill  qualified  to 
communicate  any  spiritual  ideas,  was  improved  and  modulated 
by  his  genius ;  and  Ulphilas,  before  he  could  frame  his  version, 
was  obliged  to  compose  a  new  alphabet  of  twenty-four  letters,* 
four  of  which  he  invented  to  express  the  peculiar  sounds  that 
were  unknown  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  pronunciation."    But 

"**  On  the  subject  of  Ulphilas  and  the  conversion  of  the  Goths,  see  Sozomen.  L 
vi.  c.  37 ;  Socrates,  1.  iv.  c.  33 ;  Theodoret,  1.  iv.  c.  37;  Philostorg.  1.  ii.  c.  5.  The 
heresy  of  Philostorgius  appears  to  have  given  him  superior  means  of  information. 

'^  A  mutilated  copy  of  the  fuur  Gospels  in  the  Gothic  version  was  publishbd 
▲.D.  1665,  and  is  esteemed  the  most  ancient  monument  of  the  Teutonic  language, 
though  Wetstein  attem))ts,  by  some  frivolous  conjectures,  to  deprive  Ulphilas  of 
the  honor  of  the  work.  Two  of  the  four  additional  letters  express  the  FT  and  oar 
own  Th.  See  Simon,  Hist.  Critique  du  Nouveau  Testament,  torn.  ii.  p.  219-223. 
Mill.  Prolegom.  p.  151,  edit.  Kuster.     Wetstein,  Prolegom.  torn.  i.  p.  IH.** 


*  This  is  the  Moeso-Gothic  alphabet,  of  which  many  of  the  letters  are  endently 
formed  from  tlie  Greek  and  Roman.  M.  St.  Martin,*  however,  contends  that  it  is 
impossible  but  that  some  w^ritten  alphnbet  must  have  been  known  long  before 
among  the  Goths.  He  supposes  that  their  former  letters  were  those  inscril)ed  on 
the  runes,  which,  being  inseparably  connected  with  the  old  idolatrous  superstitions, 
were  proscribed  by  the  Christian  missionaries.  Everywhere  the  runes,  so  common 
among  all  the  (xerman  tribes,  disappear  after  the  propagation  of  Christianity.  St. 
Martin,  iv.  p.  97, 98.--M. 

^  This  manuscript,  called  the  Codex  Argenteus,  found  in  the  sixteenth  century 
at  Werden,  in  Westphalia,  and  now  preserved  at  Upsal,  contains  rather  more  than 
half  of  the  four  Gos|}eis.  In  1702  Knettel  discovered  and  published  from  a  ]m- 
limpsest  MS.  four  chapters  of  the  Kpisile  to  tiie  liomans;  they  were  reprinted  at 
Upsal,  1763.  M.  Mai  has  since  that  time  discovered  further  fragmentj^,  and  other 
remains  of  Moeso-Gothic  literature,  from  a  palimpsest  at  Milan.  Sec  Ulphilas  Par- 
tium  Jneditarum  in  Ambrosianis  Palimpsestis  ab  Ang.  Maio  Kepeitarum  Speci- 
men, Milan,  4to,  1819.— M.  and  S. 

Though  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Ulphilas  made  such  a  version,  it  is  con- 
sidered by  many  critics  extremely  doubtful  whether  it  is  contained  in  the  MS.  at 
Upsal,  or  even  wliether  the  language  of  that  MS.  is  genuine  Old  Gothic.  It  is 
maintained  tiiat  it  is  a  century  and  a  half  later  than  the  time  of  Ulphilas.  See 
Aschbach,  Gesch.  der  Westgothen,  p.  35  seq. — S. 
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the  prosperous  state  of  the  Gothic  Church  was  soon  afflicted 
by  war  and  intestine  discord,  and  the  chieftains  were  divided 
by  religion  as  well  as  by  interest.  Fritigern,  the  friend  of  the 
Romans,  became  the  proselyte  of  Ulphilas ;  while  the  haughty 
soul  of  Athanaric  disdained  the  yoke  of  the  empire  and  of  the 
Gospel.  The  faith  of  the  new  converts  was  tried  by  the  per- 
secution which  he  excited.  A  wagon,  bearing  aloft  the  shape- 
less image  of  Thor,  perhaps,  or  of  Woden,  was  conducted  in 
solemn  procession  through  the  streets  of  the  camp,  and  the 
rebels  who  refused  to  worship  the  god  of  their  fathers  were 
immediately  burned  with  their  tents  and  families.  The  charac- 
ter of  Ulphilas  recommended  him  to  the  esteem  of  the  Eastern 
court,  where  he  twice  appeared  as  the  minister  of  peace ;  he 
pleaded  the  cause  of  the  distressed  Goths,  who  implored  the 
protection  of  Valens ;  and  the  name  of  Moses  was  applied  to 
this  spiritual  guide,  who  conducted  his  people  through  the 
deep  waters  of  the  Danube  to  the  Land  of  Promise.'*  The 
devout  shepherds,  who  were  attached  to  his  person  and  tract- 
able to  his  voice,  acquiesced  in  their  settlement  at  the  foot  of 
the  Maesian  mountains,  in  a  country  of  woodlands  and  pastures, 
which  supported  their  flocks  and  herds,  and  enabled  them  to 
purchase  the  com  and  wine  of  the  more  plentiful  provinces. 
These  harmless  barbarians  multiplied  in  obscure  peace  and 
the  profession  of  Christianity." 

Their  fiercer  brethren,  the  formidable  Visigoths,  universal- 
ly adopted  the  religion  of  the  Romans,  with  whom  they  main- 
The  GothP,  taiucd  a  perpetual  intercourse  of  war,  of  friendship, 
Jmidianaf "'"  ^^  of  conqucst.  lu  their  long  and  victorious  march 
chriiftunk^  from  the  Danube  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  they  con- 
A.ii.4oo,cic.  verted  their  allies;  they  educated  the  rising  gener- 
ation ;  and  the  devotion  which  reigned  in  the  camp  of  Alaric 
or  the  court  of  Toulouse  might  edify  or  disgrace  the  palaces  of 


**  Fhilostorgius  erroneonsly  places  this  passage  under  the  reign  of  Constantino ; 
but  I  am  mncli  inclined  to  believe  that  it  preceded  the  great  emigration. 

''''  We  are  obliged  to  Jomandes  (de  Reb.  Get.  c.  51,  p.  6S8)  for  a  short  and  live- 
ly pictui-e  of  these  lesser  Goths.  **  Grothi  niinores,  populus  immensus,  cum  suo 
Pontifice  ipsoqne  primate  Wulfila."  The  last  words,  if  they  are  not  mere  tautol- 
ogy, imply  some  temporal  jarisdiction. 

III.— 44 
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Eome  and  Constantinople/*  During  the  Bame  period,  Chris- 
tianity was  embraced  by  ahnost  all  the  barbarians  who  estab- 
lished their  kingdoms  on  the  ruins  of  the  Western  empire — 
the  Burgundians  in  Gaul,  the  Suevi  in  Spain,  the  Vandals  in 
Africa,  the  Ostrogoths  in  Fannonia,  and  the  various  bands  of 
mercenaries  that  raised  Odoacer  to  the  throne  of  Italy.  The 
Franks  and  the  Saxons  still  persevered  in  the  errors  of  pagan- 
ism ;  but  the  Franks  obtained  the  monarchy  of  Gaul  by  their 
submission  to  the  example  of  Clovis;  and  the  Saxon  conquer- 
ors of  Britain  were  reclaimed  from  their  savage  superstition 
by  the  missionaries  of  Rome.  These  barbarian  proselytes  dis- 
iplayed  an  ardent  and  successful  zeal  in  the  propagation  of  the 
faith.  The  Merovingian  kings  and  their  successors,  Charle- 
jmagne  and  the  Othos,  extended  by  their  laws  and  victories 
the  dominion  of  the  cross.  England  produced  the  apostle  of 
Oermany ;  and  the  evangelic  light  was  gradually  diffused  from 
ithe  neighborhood  of  the  Rhine  to  the  nations  of  the  Elbe,  the 
T^istnla,  and  the  Baltic." 

The  different  motives  which  influenced  the  reason  or  the 
passions  of  the  barbarian  converts  cannot  easily  be  ascertained. 
3iotive8  of  They  were  often  capricious  and  accidental :  a  dream, 
itheir  fjkith.  ^^  omcu,  the  report  of  a  miracle,  the  example  of  some 
priest  or  hero,  the  charms  of  a  believing  wife,  and,  above  all, 
.the  fortunate  event  of  a  prayer  or  vow  which  in  a  moment 
of  danger  they  had  addressed  to  the  God  of  the  Christians." 
The  early  prejudices  of  education  were  insensibly  erased  by 
the  habits  of  frequent  and  familiar  society ;  the  moral  pre- 
cepts of  the  Gospel  were  protected  by  the  extravagant  virtues 
of  the  monks ;  and  a  spiritual  theology  was  supported  by  the 
visible  power  of  relics  and  the  pomp  of  religious  worship. 


"  At  non  ita  Gothi  non  ita  Vandali ;  malis  licet  doctoribus  instituti,  meliores 
tamen  etiain  in  iiftc  parte  qnam  nostri. — Salvian  de  Gabern.  Dei,  I.  vii.  p.  243 
[edit.  Par.  1608]. 

''*  Mosheim  has  slightly  sketched  the  progress  of  Christianity  in  the  North,  from 
the  fourth  to  the  fourteenth  century.  The  subject  would  afford  mnterinls  for  an 
ecclesiasticnl,  and  even  philosophical,  history. 

•*  To  such  a  cause  has  Socrates  (1.  vii.  c.  30)  ascribed  the  conversion  of  the  Bur- 
gundians, whose  Christian  piety  is  celebrated  by  Orosius  (1.  vii.  c.  19  [32]). 
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But  the  rational  and  ingenious  mode  of  persuasion  which  a 
Saxon  bishop"  suggested  to  a  popular  saint  might  sometimes 
be  employed  by  the  missionaries  who  labored  for  the  con- 
version of  infidels.  "Admit,"  says  the  sagacious  disputant, 
"  whatever  they  are  pleased  to  assert  of  the  fabulous  and  car- 
nal genealogy  of  their  gods  and  goddesses,  who  are  propagat- 
ed from  each  other.  From  this  principle  deduce  their  imper- 
fect nature  and  human  infirmities,  the  assurance  that  they  were 
hom^  and  the  probability  that  they  will  die.  At  what  time, 
by  what  means,  from  what  cause,  were  the  eldest  of  the  gods 
or  goddesses  produced  ?  Do  they  still  continue,  or  have  they 
ceased,  to  propagate?  If  they  have  ceased,  summon  your  an- 
tagonist to  declare  the  reason  of  this  strange  alteration.  If 
they  still  continue,  the  number  of  the  gods  must  become  infi- 
nite ;  and  shall  we  not  risk,  by  the  indiscreet  worship  of  some 
impotent  deity,  to  excite  the  resentment  of  his  jealous  superi- 
or? The  visible  heavens  and  earth,  the  whole  system  of  the 
universe  which  may  be  conceived  by  the  mind,  is  it  created  or 
eternal  ?  If  created,  how  or  where  could  the  gods  themselves 
exist  before  the  creation  ?  If  eternal,  how  could  they  assume 
the  empire  of  an  independent  and  pre-existing  world  ?  Urge 
these  arguments  with  temper  and  moderation ;  insinuate,  at 
seasonable  intervals,  the  truth  and  beauty  of  the  Christian 
revelation ;  and  endeavor  to  make  the  unbelievers  ashamed 
without  making  them  angry."  This  metaphysical  reasoning, 
too  refined  perhaps  for  the  barbarians  of  Germany,  was  forti- 
fied by  the  grosser  weight  of  authority  and  popular  consent. 
The  advantage  of  temporal  prosperity  had  deserted  the  pagan 
cause  and  passed  over  to  the  service  of  Christianity.  The  Ro- 
mans themselves,  the  most  powerful  and  enlightened  nation 
of  the  globe,  had  renounced  their  ancient  superstition ;  and  if 
the  ruin  of  their  empire  seemed  to  accuse  the  efficacy  of  the 
new  faith,  the  disgrace  was  already  retrieved  by  the  conver- 
sion of  the  victorious  Goths.     The  valiant  and  fortunate  bar- 

'*  See  an  original  and  cnrions  epistle  from  Daniel,  the  first  bishop  of  Winches- 
ter (Beda,  Hist.  Eccles.  Anglorum,  1.  v.  c  18,  p.  203,  edit.  Smith),  to  St.  Boniface, 
who  preached  the  Gospel  among  the  sayages  of  Hesse  and  Tharingia.  Epist. 
BoDi&cii,  IxYii.  in  the  Maxima  BibUotheca  Patmm,  torn.  xiii.  p.  98. 
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barians  who  subdued  the  provinces  of  the  West  successively 
received  and  reflected  the  same  edifying  example.  Before  the 
age  of  Charlemagne,  the  Christian  nations  of  Europe  might 
exult  in  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  temperate  climates,  of 
the  fertile  lands  which  produced  corn,  wine,  and  oil ;  while 
the  savage  idolaters  and  their  helpless  idols  were  confined  to 
the  extremities  of  the  earth,  the  dark  and  frozen  regions  of 
the  North." 

Christianity,  which  opened  the  gates  of  heaven  to  the  bar- 
barians, introduced  an  important  change  in  their  moral  and  po- 
litical condition.  They  received  at  the  same  time 
their  conveiv  the  use  of  letters,  so  essential  to  a  religion  whoso 
doctrines  are  contained  in  a  sacred  book;  and  while 
they  studied  the  divine  truth,  their  minds  were  insensibly  en- 
larged by  the  distant  view  of  history,  of  nature,  of  the  arts, 
and  of  society.  The  version  of  the  Scriptures  into  their  na- 
tive tongue,  which  had  facilitated  their  conversion,  must  ex- 
cite among  their  clergy  some  curiosity  to  read  the  original 
text,  to  understand  the  sacred  liturgy  of  the  Church,  and  to 
examine,  in  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  the  chain  of  ecclesias- 
tical tradition.  These  spiritual  gifts  were  preserved  in  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages,  which  concealed  the  inestimable 
monuments  of  ancient  learning.  The  immortal  productions 
of  Virgil,  Cicero,  and  Livy,  which  were  accessible  to  the  Chris- 
tian barbarians,  maintained  a  silent  intercoui*se  between  the 
reign  of  Augustus  and  the  times  of  Clovis  and  Charlemagne. 
The  emulation  of  mankind  was  encouraged  by  the  remem- 
brance of  a  more  perfect  state ;  and  the  flame  of  science  was 
secretly  kept  alive  to  warm  and  enlighten  the  mature  age  of 
the  Western  world.  In  the  most  corrupt  state  of  Christiani- 
ty the  barbarians  might  learn  justice  from  the  law^  and  mercy 
from  the  Gospel;  and  if  the  knowledge  of  their  duty  was  in- 
sufficient to  guide  their  actions  or  to  regulate  their  passions, 
they  were  sometimes  restrained  by  conscience,  and  frequent- 


^  The  sxvord  of  Charlemagne  added  weight  to  the  argument ;  but  when  Daniel 
wrote  thi«  epistle  (a.d.  723),  the  Mahometans,  who  reigned  from  India  to  Spain, 
might  hnve  retorted  it  Against  the  Christians. 
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ly  punished  by  remorse.  But  the  direct  authority  of  reh'g- 
ion  was  less  effectual  than  the  holy  communion,  which  unit- 
ed them  with  their  Christian  brethren  in  spiritual  friendship. 
The  influence  of  these  sentiments  contributed  to  secure  their 
fidelity  in  the  service  or  the  alliance  of  the  Romans,  to  allevi- 
ate the  horrors  of  war,  to  moderate  the  insolence  of  conquest, 
and  to  preserve,  in  the  downfall  of  the  empire,  a  permanent 
respect  for  the  name  and  institutions  of  Rome.  In  the  days 
of  paganism  the  priests  of  Gaul  and  Germany  reigned  over 
the  people  and  controlled  the  jurisdiction  of  the  magistrates; 
and  the  zealous  proselytes  tmnsferred  an  equal,  or  more  am- 
ple, measure  of  devout  obedience  to  the  pontiffs  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith.  The  sacred  character  of  the  bishops  was  suppoit- 
ed  by  their  temporal  possessions;  they  obtained  an  honora- 
ble seat  in  the  legislative  assemblies  of  soldiers  and  freemen ; 
and  it  was  their  interest  as  well  as  their  duty  to  mollify  by 
peaceful  counsels  the  fierce  spirit  of  the  barbarians.  The 
perpetual  correspondence  of  the  Latin  clergy,  the  frequent 
pilgrimages  to  Rome  and  Jerusalem,  and  the  growing  au- 
thority of  the  popes  cemented  the  union  of  the  Christian  re- 
public, and  gradually  produced  the  similar  manners  and  com- 
mon jurisprudence  which  have  distinguished  from  the  rest  of 
mankind  the  independent,  and  even  hostile,  nations  of  mod- 
ern Europe. 

But  the  operation  of  these  causes  was  checked  and  retard- 
ed by  the  unfortunate  accident  which  infused  a  deadly  poison 
into  the  cup  of  Salvation.  Whatever  might  be  the 
voived  hi  the  early  sentiments  of  Ulphilas,  his  connections  with 
ereBj.  ^^^  empire  and  the  Church  were  formed  during  the 
reign  of  Arianism.  The  apostle  of  the  Goths  subscribed  the 
creed  of  Rimini ;  professed  with  freedom,  and  perhaps  with 
sincerity,  that  the  Son  was  not  equal  or  consubstantial  to  the 
Father  f*  communicated  these  errors  to  the  clergy  and  peo- 

"  The  opinions  of  Ulphilas  and  the  Goths  inclined  to  semi- Arianifioa,  since  they 
would  not  BHj  that  the  Son  was  a  a'eature,  though  they  held  communion  with 
those  who  maintained  that  heresy.  Their  apostle  represented  the  whole  contro- 
versy as  a  question  of  trifling  moment  which  had  been  raised  by  the- passions  of 
the  clergy.    Tbeodoret,  L  iv.  c.  37. 
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pie ;  and  infected  the  barbaric  world  with  a  heresj^"  which 
the  great  Theodosiue  proscribed  and  extinguished  among  the 
Romans.  The  temper  and  understanding  of  the  new  prose- 
lytes were  not  adapted  to  metaphysical  subtleties;  but  they 
strenuously  maintained  what  they  had  piously  received  as  the 
pure  and  genuine  doctrines  of  Christianity.  The  advantage 
of  preaching  and  expounding  the  Scriptures  in  the  Teutonio 
language  promoted  the  apostolic  labors  of  Ulphilas  and  his 
successors ;  and  they  ordained  a  competent  number  of  bish- 
ops and  presbyters  for  the  instruction  of  the  kindred  tribes. 
The  Ostrogoths,  the  Burgundians,  the  Suevi,  and  the  Vandals, 
who  had  listened  to  the  eloquence  of  the  Latin  clergy,"  pre- 
ferred the  more  intelligible  lessons  of  their  domestic  teach- 
ers; and  Arianism  was  adopted  as  the  national  faith  of  the 
warlike  converts  who  were  seated  on  the  ruins  of  the  West- 
ern empire.  This  irreconcilable  difference  of  religion  was  a 
perpetual  source  of  jealousy  and  hatred ;  and  the  reproach  of 
Barbarian  was  embittered  by  the  more  odious  epithet  of  Her- 
etic, The  heroes  of  the  North,  who  had  submitted  with  some 
reluctance  to  believe  that  all  their  ancestors  were  in  hell,**  were 
astonished  and  exasperated  to  learn  that  they  themselves  had 
only  changed  the  mode  of  their  eternal  condemnation.  In- 
stead of  the  smooth  applause  which  Christian  kings  are  accus- 
tomed to  expect  from  their  loyal  prelates,  the  orthodox  bish- 
ops and  their  clergy  were  in  a  state  of  opposition  to  the  Ari- 
an  courts;  and  their  indiscreet  opposition  frequently  became 
criminal,  and  might  sometimes  be  dangerous.'^     The  pulpit — 


^  The  Arianism  of  the  Goths  has  been  imputed  to  the  Emperor  Valens :  *'  Ita- 
que  justo  Dei  judiciu  ipsi  eiim  vivum  incenderunt,  qui  propter  eum  etiam  mortui, 
vitio  erroris  arsuii  sunt." — Orosius,  1.  vii.  c.  33,  p.  554.  This  cruel  sentence  is  con- 
firmed by  Tillemoiit  (Mem.  Ecclcs.  torn.  vi.  p.  604-GlO),  who  coolly  observes,  *'  uii 
seul  homme  entraina  dans  I'enfer  un  nombre  infini  de  Septentrionaux,"  etc.  Sal- 
vian  (de  Gubern.  Dei,  1.  v.  p.  150,  151)  pities  and  excuses  their  involuntary  errar. 

**  Orosius  affli-ms,  in  the  year  416  (1.  vii.  c.  41,  p.  580),  that  the  chrrches  of 
Cinist  (of  the  Catholics)  were  filled  with  Huns,  Suevi,  Vandals,  Burgunduins. 

*"  Radbod,  King  of  the  Frisons,  was  so  much  scandalized  by  this  rash  declara- 
tion of  a  missionary  that  he  drew  back  his  foot  after  he  had  entered  the  baptismal 
font.     See  Fleury,  Hist.  Ecclcs.  tom.  ix.  p.  1()7. 

"  The  epistles  of  Sidonius,  Bishop  \jf  CLMmont  under  the  Visigoths,  and  of 
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that  safe  and  sacred  organ  of  sedition — resounded  with  the 
names  of  Pharaoh  and  Holof enies ;"  the  public  discontent  was 
inflamed  by  the  hope  or  promise  of  a  glorious  deliverance ; 
and  the  seditious  saints  were  tempted  to  promote  the  accom- 
Gteneraitoier-  plishment  of  their  own  predictions.  Notwithstand- 
auon.  jjjg  these  provocations,  the  Catliolics  of  Gaul,  Spain, 

and  Italy  enjoyed,  under  the  reign  of  the  Arians,  the  free  and 
peaceful  exercise  of  their  religion.  Their  haughty  masters  re- 
spected the  zeal  of  a  numerous  people,  resolved  to  die  at  the 
foot  of  their  altars,  and  the  example  of  their  devout  constancy 
was  admired  and  imitated  by  the  barbarians  themselves.  The 
conquerors  evaded,  however,  the  disgraceful  reproach  or  con- 
fession of  fear  by  attributing  their  toleration  to  the  liberal 
motives  of  reason  and  humanity ;  and  while  they  affected  the 
language,  they  imperceptibly  imbibed  the  spirit,  of  genuine 
Christianity. 

The  peace  of  the  Church  was  sometimes  interrupted :  the 

Catholics  were  indiscreet,  the  barbarians  were  impatient ;  and 

the  partial  acts  of  severity  or  injustice  which  had 

cntioni.fihe    been  recommended  by  the  Arian  clergy  were  exao^- 

Vuudals 

gerated  by  the  orthodox  writers.  The  guilt  of  per- 
secution may  be  imputed  to  Euric,  King  of  the  Visigoths,  who 
suspended  the  exercise  of  ecclesiastical,  or  at  least  of  episcopal, 
functions,  and  punished  the  popular  bishops  of  Aquitaine  with* 
imprisonment,  exile,  and  confiscation. ••  But  the  cruel  and  ab- 
surd enterprise  of  subduing  the  minds  of  a  whole  people  was 
Geoeeric  Undertaken  by  the  Vandals  alone.  Genseric  him- 
A.D.421MT7.  gelf J  ill  bis  early  youth,  had  renounced  the  ortho- 
dox communion ;  and  the  apostate  could  neither  grant  nor  ex- 
pect a  sincere  forgiveness.     He  was  exasperated  to  find  that 

Avitiis,  Bishop  of  Vienne  under  the  BargnndinnRf  explain,  sometimes  in  durk 
hints,  the  general  dispositions  of  the  Catholics.  The  history  of  Clovis  and  'I'he- 
odorie  will  suggest  some  particular  facts. 

•■  Genseric  confessed  tlie  resemblance  by  the  severity  with  which  he  punished 
gach  indiscreet  allusions.     Victor  Vitensis,  i.  7,  p.  10. 

"  Such  are  the  contemporary  complaints  of  Sidonius,  Bishop  of  Clermont  (1.  vii. 
c.  6,  p.  182,  etc.,  edit.  Sirmond).  Gregor}'  of  Tours,  who  quotes  this  Kpistle  (I.  ii. 
c.  25,  \n  torn.  ii.  p.  174),  extorts  an  unwarrantable  assertion  that,  of  the  nine  va- 
cancies in  Aquitaine,  some  had  been  produced  by  episcopal  martyrdoms. 
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the  Africans,  who  had  fled  before  him  in  the  field,  still  pre- 
sumed to  dispute  his  will  in  synods  and  churches;  and  his 
ferocious  mind  was  incapable  of  fear  or  of  compassion.  His 
Catholic  subjects  were  oppressed  by  intolerant  laws  and  arbi- 
trary punishments.  The  language  of  Genseric  was  furious 
and  formidable ;  the  knowledge  of  his  intentions  might  justi- 
fy the  most  unfavorable  interpretation  of  his  actions ;  and  the 
Arians  were  reproached  with  the  frequent  executions  which 
stained  the  palace  and  the  dominions  of  the  tyrant.  Arms 
and  ambition  were,  however,  the  ruling  passions  of  the  mon- 
Hnnneric.  *^^^  ^^  ^'^^  ^^*  ^^^  Hunueric,  liis  inglorfous  son, 
A.D.477.  ^jjQ  seemed  to  inherit  only  his  vices,  tormented  the 
Catholics  with  the  same  unrelenting  fury  which  had  been  fa- 
tal to  his  brother,  his  nephews,  and  the  friends  and  favorites 
of  his  father;  and  even  to  the  Arian  patriarch,  who  was  in- 
humanly burned  alive  in  the  midst  of  Carthage.  The  relig- 
ious war  was  preceded  and  prepared  by  an  insidious  truce ; 
persecution  was  made  the  serious  and  important  business  of 
the  Vandal  Court ;  and  the  loathsome  disease  which  hastened 
the  death  of  Hunneric  revenged  the  injuries,  without  contrib- 
uting to  the  deliverance,  of  the  Church.  The  throne  of  Africa 
Gnndamund.  ^^  succcssively  filled  by  the  two  nephews  of  Hun- 
A.n.484.  neric — by  Gundamund,  who  reigned  about  twelve, 
and  by  Thrasimund,  who  governed  the  nation  above  twenty- 
seven,  years.  Their  administration  was  hostile  and  oppressive 
to  the  orthodox  party.  Gundamund  appeared  to  emulate,  or 
even  to  surpass,  the  cruelty  of  his  uncle ;  and  if  at  length  he 
relented,  if  he  recalled  the  bishops  and  restored  the  freedom  of 
Athanasian  worehip,  a  premature  death  intercepted  the  bene- 
Thrasimund.  ^^^  of  his  tardy  clcmeucy.  His  brother  Thrasimund 
A.D.496.  ^,j^g  ^i^Q  greatest  and  most  accomplished  of  the  Van- 
dal kings,  whom  he  excelled  in  beauty,  prudence,  and  magna- 
nimity of  sonl.  But  this  magnanimous  character  Avas  degrad- 
ed by  his  intolerant  zeal  and  deceitful  clemency.  Instead  of 
threats  and  tortures,  he  employed  the  gentle  but  efflcaeioiis 
powers  of  seduction.  Wealth,  dignity,  and  the  royal  favor 
were  the  liberal  rewards  of  apostasy.  The  Catholics  who  had 
violated  the  laws  might  purchase  their  pardon  by  the  renun- 
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ciation  of  their  faith ;  and  whenever  Thrasimund  meditated 
any  rigorous  measure,  he  patiently  waited  till  the  indiscretion 
of  his  adversaries  furnished  him  with  a  specious  opportunity. 
Bigotry  was  his  last  sentiment  in  the  hour  of  death;  and  he 
exacted  from  his  successor  a  solemn  oath  that  he  would  never 
Hiideric  tolcrate  the  sectaries  of  Athanasius.  But  his  suc- 
A.I..023.  cessor,  Ililderic,  the  gentle  sou  of  the  savage  Hun- 
neric,  preferred  the  duties  of  humanity  and  justice  to  the  vain 
obligation  of  an  impious  oath ;  and  his  accession  was  glorious- 
ly marked  by  the  restoration  of  peace  and  universal  freedom. 
Qeiimer.  The  throuc  of  that  virtuous  though  feeble  monarch 
A.D.68a.  ^j^g  xisurped  by  his  cousin  Gelimer,  a  zealous  Arian; 
but  the  Vandal  kingdom,  before  he  could  enjoy  or  abuse  his 
power,  was  subverted  by  the  arms  of  Belisarius ;  and  the  or- 
thodox party  retaliated  the  injuries  which  they  hai  endured.** 
The  passionate  declamations  of  the  Catholics,  the  sole  histo- 
rians of  this  persecution,  cannot  afford  any  distinct  series  of 
A  general  causcs  and  cveuts,  any  impartial  view  of  characters 
M^rwcutlou  ^^  counsels ;  but  the  most  remarkable  circumstances 
in  Africa.  ^jjg^|.  (Jeserve  either  credit  or  notice  may  be  referred 
to  the  following  heads :  I.  In  the  original  law,  which  is  still 
extant,"  Hunneric  expressly  declares — ^and  the  declaration  ap- 
pears to  be  correct — that  he  had  faithfully  transcribed  the  reg- 
ulations and  penalties  of  the  imperial  edicts  against  the  heret- 
ical congregations,  the  clergy  and  the  people,  who  dissented 
from  the  established  religion.  If  the  rights  of  conscience  had 
been  understood,  the  Catholics  must  have  condemned  their 


••  The  original  monuments  of  the  Vandal  persecution  are  presen'ed  in  the  five 
books  of  the  history  of  Victor  Vitensis  (de  Persecutione  VandalicA),  a  bishop  who 
was  exiled  by  Hunneric ;  in  the  Life  of  St.  Fulgentius,  who  was  distinguished  in 
the  persecution  of  Thrasimund  (in  Biblioth.  Max.  Patrum,  tom.  ix.  p.  4-U») ;  and 
in  the  firet  book  of  the  Vandalic  War  by  the  impartial  Procopius  (c.  7,  8,  p.  196, 
197,  198,  199  [edit.  Paris;  tom.  i.  p.  844  seq.  edit.  Bonn]).  Dom  Ruinart,  the 
last  editor  of  Victor,  has  illustrated  the  whole  subject  with  a  copious  and  learned 
apparatus  of  notes  and  supplement  (Paris,  1 694). 

'*  Victor,  ir.  2,  p.  65.  Hunneric  refuses  the  name  of  Catholics  to  the  Ilomoou' 
giana.  He  describes  as  the  "  veri  Divinse  Majestatis  cultores"  his  own  party,  who 
professed  the  faith  confiiiued  by  more  than  a  thousand  bishops  in  the  synods  of 
Rimini  and  Seleucia. 
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past  conduct,  or  acquiesced  in  their  actual  sufferings.  But  they 
still  persisted  to  refuse  the  indulgence  which  they  claimed. 
AVhile  they  trembled  under  the  lash  of  persecution,  they 
praised  the  laudable  severity  of  Hunneric  himself,  who  burned 
or  banished  great  numbers  of  Manichseans  ;**  and  they  reject- 
ed with  horror  the  ignominious  compromise  that  the  disciples 
of  Arius  and  of  Athanasius  should  enjoy  a  reciprocal  and  sim- 
ilar toleration  in  the  temtories  of  the  Romans  and  in  those  of 
the  Vandals."  II.  The  practice  of  a  conference,  which  the 
Catholics  had  so  frequently  used  to  insult  and  punish  their 
obstinate  antagonists,  was  retorted  against  themselves.**  At 
the  command  of  Hunneric,  four  hundred  and  sixty-six  ortho- 
dox bishops  assembled  at  Carthage ;  but  when  they  were  ad- 
mitted into  the  hall  of  audience,  they  had  the  mortification  of 
beholding  the  Arian  Cyrila  exalted  on  the  patriarchal  throne. 
The  disputants  were  separated,  after  the  mutual  and  ordinary 
reproaches  of  noise  and  silence,  of  delay  and  precipitation,  of 
military  force  and  of  popular  clamor.  One  martyr  and' one 
confessor  were  selected  among  the  Catholic  bishops ;  twenty- 
eight  escaped  by  flight,  and  eighty-eight  by  conformity ;  forty- 
six  were  sent  into  Corsica  to  cut  timber  for  the  royal  navy; 
and  three  hundred  and  two  were  banished  to  the  different 
parts  of  Africa,  exposed  to  the  insults  of  their  enemies,  and 
carefully  deprived  of  all  the  temporal  and  spiritual  comforts 
of  life."  The  hardships  of  ten  years'  exile  must  have  reduced 
their  numbers;  and  if  they  had  complied  with  the  law  of 

"  Victor,  ii.  1,  p.  21, 22,  '^Laudahilior . . .  videbatur."  In  the  MSS.  which  omit 
this  word  the  passage  is  unintelligible.     See  Kuinart,  Not.  p.  I G4. 

"  Victor,  ii.  2,  p.  22,  23  [21,  22].  The  clergy  of  Carthage  culled  these  condi- 
tions periculosa ;  and  they  seem,  indeed,  to  have  been  proposed  as  a  snare  to  en- 
trap the  Catholic  bishops. 

^  See  the  narrative  of  this  conference  and  the  treatment  of  the  bishops  in  Vic- 
tor, ii.  13-18,  p.  35-42,  and  the  whole  fourth  book,  p.  63-71.  The  third  book,  p. 
42-62,  is  entirely  filled  by  their  apology  or  confession  of  faith. 

**  See  the  list  of  the  African  bishops,  in  Victor,  p.  117-140,  and  Ruinarfs  notes, 
p.  215-397.  The  schismatic  name  ofDonatus  frequently  occurs,  and  they  appear 
to  have  adopted  (like  our  fanatics  of  the  last  age)  the  pious  appellations  of  Deo* 
datut,  Deogratiasy  Quldvultdeus^  Habetdeum,  etc.^ 


*  These  names  appear  to  have  been  introduced  by  the  Donatists. — "i/L 
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Thrasimund,  which  prohibited  any  episcopal  consecrations,  the 
orthodox  Church  of  Africa  must  have  expired  with  the  lives 
of  its  actual  members.  They  disobeyed ;  and  their  disobedi- 
ence was  punished  by  a  second  exile  of  two  hundred  and  twen- 
ty bishops  into  Sardinia,  where  they  languished  fifteen  years, 
till  the  accession  of  the  gracious  Hilderic."  The  two  islands 
were  judiciously  chosen  by  the  malice  of  their  Arian  tyrants. 
Seneca,  from  his  own  experience,  has  deplored  and  exagger- 
'ated  the  miserable  state  of  Corsica,"  and  the  plenty  of  Sar- 
dinia was  overbalanced  by  the  unwholesome  quality  of  the 
air."  III.  The  zeal  of  Genseric  and  his  successors  for  the 
conversion  of  the  Catholics  must  have  rendered  them  still 
more  jealous  to  guard  the  purity  of  the  Vandal  faith.  Before 
the  churches  were  finally  shut,  it  was  a  crime  to  appear  in  a 
barbarian  dress ;  and  those  who  presumed  to  neglect  the  royal 
mandate  were  rudely  dragged  backwards  by  their  long  hair." 
The  palatine  officers  who  refused  to  profess  the  religion  of 
their  prince  were  ignominiously  stripped  of  their  honors  and 
employments,  banished  to  Sardinia  and  Sicily,  or  condemned 
to  the  servile  labors  of  slaves  and  peasants  in  the  fields  of 
Utica.  In  the  districts  which  had  been  peculiarly  allotted 
to  the  Vandals,  the  exercise  of  the  Catholic  worship  was 
more  strictly  prohibited ;  and  severe  penalties  were  denounced 
against  the  guilt  both  of  the  missionary  and  the  proselyte. 
By  these  arts  the  faith  of  the  barbarians  was  preserved,  and 

■•  Fulgent.  Vit.  c  16-29.  Thrasimnnd  affected  the  praise  of  n^odei-ation  and 
learning;  and  Fiilgentins  addressed  three  books  of  controversy  to  the  Anan  ty- 
rant, whom  he  styles  piinime  Rex,  Biblioth.  Maxim.  Patriim,  torn.  ix.  p.  41. 
Only  sixty  bishops  are  mentioned  as  exilefl  in  the  Life  of  Fulgentius;  tiiey  are  in- 
creased to  one  hundred  and  twenty  by  Victor  Tunnunensis  and  Isidore ;  but  the 
number  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  is  specified  in  the  Historica  Misceila  and  a 
short  authentic  chronicle  of  the  times.     See  Uuinart,  p.  570,  571. 

*''  See  the  base  and  insipid  epigrams  of  the  Stoic,  who  could  not  support  exile 
with  more  fortitude  than  Ovid.  Corsica  might  not  produce  com,  wine,  or  oil ; 
but  it  could  not  be  destitute  of  grass,  water,  and  even  fire. 

*"  Si  ob  gravitatem  cceli  iiiterissent,  vile  damnum. — Tacit.  Annal.  ii.  85.  In 
this  application  Thrasimund  would  have  adopted  the  reading  of  some  critics,  ^*  utile 
damnum.'* 

**  See  these  preludes  of  a  general  persecution  in  Victor,  ii.  c.  3,  4,  7,  and  the 
two  edicts  of  Hnnneric,  1.  ii.  p.  35, 1.  iv.  p.  64. 
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their  zeal  was  inflamed.  They  discharged  with  devout  furj  the 
office  of  spies,  informers,  or  executioners ;  and  whenever  their 
cavalry  took  the  field,  it  was  the  favorite  amusement  of  the 
march  to  defile  tlie  churches  and  to  insult  the  clergy  of  the 
adverse  faction."*  IV.  The  citizens  who  had  been  educated  in 
the  luxury  of  the  Roman  province  were  delivered,  with  exqui- 
site cruelty,  to  the  Moors  of  the  desert.  A  venerable  train  of 
bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons,  with  a  faithful  crowd  of  four  ^ 
thousand  and  ninety-six  persons,  whose  guilt  is  not  precisely 
ascertained,  were  torn  from  their  native  homes  by  the  com- 
mand of  Hunneric.  During  the'  night  they  were  confined,  like 
?.  herd  of  cattle,  amidst  their  own  ordure :  during  the  day  they 
pursued  their  march  over  the  burning  sands ;  and  if  they  faint- 
ed under  the  heat  and  fatigue,  they  were  goaded  or  dragged 
along  till  they  expired  in  the  hands  of  their  tormentors."* 
These  unhappy  exiles,  when  they  reached  the  Moorish  huts, 
might  excite  the  compassion  of  a  people  whose  native  human- 
ity was  neither  improved  by  reason  nor  corrupted  by  fanati- 
cism ;  but  if  they  escaped  the  dangers,  they  were  condemned 
to  share  the  distress,  of  a  savage  life.  V.  It  is  incumbent  on 
the  authors  of  persecution  previously  to  reflect  whether  they 
are  determined  to  support  it  in  the  last  extreme.  They  excite 
the  flame  which  they  strive  to  extinguish ;  and  it  soon  be- 
comes necessary  to  chastise  the  contumacy  as  well  as  the 
crime  of  the  oflFeuder.  The  fine  which  he  is  unable  or  un- 
willing to  discharge  exposes  his  person  to  the  severity  of  the 
law ;  and  his  contempt  of  lighter  penalties  suggests  the  use 
and  propriety  of  capital  punishment.  Through  the  veil  of 
fiction  and  declamation  we  may  clearly  perceive  that  the  Cath- 
olics, more  especially  under  the  reign  of  Hunneric,  endured 
the  most  cruel  and  ignominious  treatment."'    Respectable  cit- 

»~  See  Procopius  do  Bell.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  7  [c.  8],  p.  197, 198  [torn.  i.  p.  341  seq. 
edit.  Benin]  A  Moorish  prince  endeavored  to  propitiate  the  God  of  the  Chris- 
tians by  his  diligence  to  erase  the  marks  of  the  Vandal  sacrilege. 

*"  See  this  story  in  Victor,  ii.  8-12,  p.  30-34.  Victor  describes  the  distress  of 
these  confessors  as  an  eye-witness. 

*"•  See  the  fifth  book  of  Victor.  His  passionate  complaints  are  confii-med  by 
the  sober  testimony  of  Procopius  and  the  public  declaratioD  of  the  Empei-or  Jus- 
tinian.   Cod.  1.  i.  tit.  xxvii. 
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izeiis,  noble  matrons,  and  consecrated  virgins  were  stripped 
naked  and  raised  in  the  air  by  pulleys,  with  a  weight  suspend- 
ed at  their  feet.  In  this  painful  attitude,  their  naked  bodies 
were  torn  with  scourges,  or  burned  in  the  most  tender  parts 
with  red-hot  plates  of  iron.  The  amputation  of  the  ears,  the 
nose,  the  tongue,  and  the  right  hand  was  inflicted  by  the 
Arians ;  and  although  the  precise  number  cannot  be  defined, 
it  is  evident  that  many  persons,  among  whom  a  bishop*"'  and 
a  proconsul'"*  may  be  named,  were  entitled  to  the  crown  of 
martyrdom.  The  same  honor  has  been  ascribed  to  the  mem- 
oiy  of  Count  Sebastian,  who  professed  the  Nicene  creed  with 
unshaken  constancy ;  and  Genseric  might  detest  as  a  heretic 
the  brave  and  ambitious  fugitive  whom  he  dreaded  as  a  rival.'" 
VI.  A  new  mode  of  conversion,  which  might  subdue  the  fee- 
ble and  alarm  the  timorous,  was  employed  by  the  Arian  min- 
isters. They  imposed,  by  fraud  or  violence,  the  rites  of  bap- 
tism ;  and  punished  the  apostasy  of  the  Catholics  if  they  dis- 
claimed this  odious  and  profane  ceremony,  which  scandalously 
violated  the  freedom  of  the  will  and  the  unity  of  the  sacra- 
ment."' The  hostile  sects  had  formerly  allowed  the  validity 
of  each  other's  baptism ;  and  the  innovation,  so  fiercely  main- 
tained  by  the  Vandals,  can  be  imputed  only  to  the  example 
and  advice  of  the  Donatists.  VII.  The  Arian  clergy  surpassed 
in  religious  cruelty  the  king  and  his  Vandals ;  but  they  were 
incapable  of  cultivating  the  spiritual  vineyard  which  they  were 
80  desirous  to  possess.  A  patriarch"'  might  seat  himself  on 
the  throne  of  Carthage ;  some  bishops,  in  the  principal  cities, 
might  usurp  the  place  of  their  rivals ;  but  the  smallness  of 

"' Victor,  ii.  18,  p.  41. 

*••  Victor,  V.  4,  p.  74, 7."».  His  name  was  Victorianus,  and  he  was  a  wealthy 
citizen  of  Adrumetnm,  who  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  king,  hy  whose  favor  he 
hnd  obtained  the  office,  or  at  leant  the  title,  of  Proconsul  of  Africn. 

*"*  Victor,  i.  6,  p.  8, 9.  After  relating  the  finn  resistance  and  dexterous  reply 
of  Count  Sebastian,  he  adds,  **  qnare  alio  [alius]  generis  argnmento  postea  bellico- 
sum  virum  occidit.*' 

*••  Victor,  V.  12, 13.     Tillemont,  M^m.  Eccl^s.  torn.  vi.  p.  G09. 

*"  Primate  was  more  properly  the  title  of  the  Bishop  of  Carthage;  but  the 
name  of  patriarch  was  given  by  the  sects  and  nations  to  their  principal  ecclesias- 
tic.    See  Thomassin,  Discipline  de  1l£glise,  torn.  i.  p.  lo.'),  1.18. 
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their  numbers,  and  their  ignorance  of  the  Latin  language,'** 
disqualified  the  barbarians  for  the  ecclesiastical  ministry  of  a 
great  Church ;  and  the  Africans,  after  the  loss  of  their  ortho- 
dox pastors,  were  deprived  of  the  public  exercise  of  Christian- 
ity. VIII.  The  emperors  were  the  natural  protectors  of  the 
Homoousian  doctrine ;  and  the  faithful  people  of  Africa,  botli 
as  Eomans  and  as  Catholics,  preferred  their  lawful  sovereignty 
to  the  usurpation  of  the  barbarous  heretics.  During  an  inter- 
val of  peace  and  friendship  Hunneric  restored  the  cathedral 
of  Carthage,  at  the  intercession  of  Zeno,  who  reigned  in  the 
East,  and  of  Placidia,  the  daughter  and  relict  of  emperors  and 
the  sister  of  the  Queen  of  the  Vandals."'  But  this  decent  re- 
gard was  of  short  duration ;  and  the  haughty  tyrant  displayed 
his  contempt  for  the  religion  of  the  empire  by  studiously  ar- 
ranging the  bloody  images  of  persecution  in  all  the  principal 
streets  through  which  the  Koman  ambassador  must  pass  in  his 
way  to  the  palace."'  An  oath  was  required  from  the  bishops 
who  were  assembled  at  Carthage  that  they  would  support  the 
succession  of  his  son  Hilderic,  and  that  they  would  renounce 
all  foreign  or  transmarine  correspondence.  This  engagement, 
consistent,  as  it  should  seem,  with  their  moral  and  religious 
duties,  was  refused  by  the  more  sagacious  members'"  of  the 
assembly.  Their  refusal,  faintly  colored  by  the  pretence  that 
it  is  unlawful  for  a  Christian  to  swear,  must  provoke  the  sus- 
picions of  a  jealous  tyrant. 

The  Catholics,  oppressed  by  royal  and  military  force,  were 


*"  The  patriarch  Cyrila  himself  pnhliclv  declared  that  he  did  not  understand 
Latin  (Victor,  ii.  18,  p.  42)— *'Ne8cio  Latine" — and  he  might  converse  with  toler- 
able ease,  without  being  capable  of  disputing  or  preaching  in  that  language.  His 
Vandal  clergy  were  still  more  ignorant ;  and  small  confidence  could  be  placed  in 
the  Africans  who  had  conformed. 

*~  Victor,  ii.  1,  2,  p.  22. 

**•  Victor,  ▼.  7,  p.  77.  He  appeals  to  the  ambassador  himself,  whose  name  was 
Uranias. 

*"  Aatutiores,  Victor,  iv.  4,  p.  70.  He  plainly  intimates  that  their  quotation  of 
the  Gospel,  **Non  jurabitis  in  toto,"  was  only  meant  to  elude  the  obligation  of  an 
inconvenient  oath.  The  forty-six  bishops  who  refused  were  banished  to  Corsica ; 
the  three  hundred  and  two  who  swore  were  distributed  through  the  provinces  of 
Africa. 
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far  superior  to  their  adversaries  in  numbers  and  learning. 
Catholic  With  the  same  weapons  which  the  Greek""  and 
ft-ands,  Latin  fathers  had  already  provided  for  the  Arian 

controversy,  they  repeatedly  silenced  or  vanquished  the  fierce 
and  illiterate  successors  of  Ulphilas.  The  consciousness  of 
their  own  superiority  might  have  raised  them  above  the  arts 
and  passions  of  religious  warfare.  Yet,  instead  of  assuming 
such  honorable  pride,  tlie  orthodox  theologians  were  tempted, 
by  the  assurance  of  impunity,  to  compose  fictions  which  must 
be  stigmatized  with  the  epithets  of  fraud  and  forgery.  They 
ascribed  their  own  polemical  works  to  the  most  venerable 
names  of  Christian  antiquity;  the  characters  of  Athanasius 
and  Augustine  were  awkwardly  personated  by  Vigilius  and  his 
disciples  ;"•  and  the  famous  creed  which  so  clearly  expounds 
the  mysteries  of  the  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation  is  deduced, 
with  strong  probability,  from  this  African  school."*  Even  the 
Scriptures  themselves  were  profaned  by  their  rash  and  sacri- 
legious hands.  The  memorable  text  which  asserts  the  unity 
of  the  Three  who  bear  witness  in  heaven"*  is  condemned  by 

'"  FulgentioH,  Bishop  of  Raspse,  in  the  Byzacene  province,  was  of  a  senatorinl 
family  and  had  received  a  libenil  education.  He  could  repeat  all  Homer  and  Me- 
nander  before  ne  was  allowed  to  study  Latin,  his  native  tongue  (Vit.  Fulgent,  c. 
]).  Many  Afiican  bishops  might  understand  Greek,  and  many  Greek  theologians 
were  translated  into  Latin. 

*"  Compare  the  two  prefkces  to  the  Dialogue  of  Vigilius  of  Thapsns  Cp.  118, 
119,  edit.  Chiflet).  He  might  amuse  his  learned  reader  with  an  innocent  fiction ; 
but  the  subject  was  too  grave,  and  the  Afncans  were  too  ignorant. 

"*  The  P.  Qnesnel  started  this  opinion,  which  has  been  favorably  received.  But 
the  three  following  truths,  however  surprising  they  may  seem,  are  now  universally 
acknowledged  (Gerard  Vossius,  tom.  vi.  p.  516-522;  Tillemont,  M^m.  Eccles. 
tom.  viii.  p.  667-671).  1.  St.  Athanasius  is  not  the  author  of  the  creed  which  is 
so  frequently  read  m  our  churches.  2.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  existed  within 
a  century  after  his  death.  3.  It  was  originally  composed  in  the  Latin  tongue,  and, 
consequently,  in  the  Western  provinces.  Gennadius,  Patriarch  of  Constantino- 
ple, was  so  much  amazed  by  this  extraordinary  composition  that  he  frankly  pro- 
nounced it  to  be  the  work  of  a  drunken  man.  Petav.  Dogmat.  Theologica,  tom. 
ii.  1.  vii.  c.  8,  p.  687. 

"•  1  John  V.  7.  See  Simon,  Hist.  Critique  du  Nouveau  Testament,  part  i.  ch. 
xviii.  p.  203-218,  and  part  ii.  ch.  ix.  p.  99-121 ;  and  the  elaborate  Prolegomena 
and  Annotations  of  Dr.  Mill  and  Wetstein  to  their  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament. 
In  1689,  the  Papist  Simon  strove  to  be  free;  in  1707,  the  Protestant  Mill  wished 
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the  universal  silence  of  the  orthodox  fathers,  ancient  versions, 
and  authentic  manuscripts."'  It  was  first  alleged  by  the  Cath- 
olic bishops  whom  Hunneric  summoned  to  the  conference  of 
Carthage."'  An  allegorical  interpretation,  in  the  form  perhaps 
of  a  marginal  note,  invaded  the  text  of  the  Latin  Bibles  which 
were  renewed  and  corrected  in  a  dark  period  of  ten  centuries."' 
After  the  invention  of  printing,"'  the  editors  of  the  Greek 
Testament  yielded  to  their  own  prejudices,  or  those  of  the 
times ;"'  and  the  pious  fraud,  which  was  embraced  with  equal, 
zeal  at  Eome  and  at  Geneva,  has  been  infinitely  multiplied  in 
every  country  and  every  language  of  modern  Europe. 

to  be  a  slave;  in  1751,  the  Arminian  Wetstein  used  the  liberty  of  his  times  and 
of  his  sect.* 

"•  Of  all  the  MSS.  now  extant,  above  fourscore  in  number,  some  of  which  are 
more  than  1 200  years  old  (Wetstein  ad  loc).  The  orthodox  copies  of  the  Vatican, 
of  the  Complutensian  editors,  of  Robert  Stephens,  are  become  invisible ;  and  the 
two  MSS.  of  Dublin  and  Berlin  are  unworthy  to  fonn  an  exception.  See  Emlyn's 
Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  227-265,  269-299;  and  M.  de  Mis.sy's  four  ingenious  letters,  in 
torn.  viii.  and  ix.  of  the  Journal  Britanniqne. 

*"  Or,  more  properly,  by  the/our  bishops  who  composed  and  published  the  pro- 
fession of  faith  in  the  name  of  their  brethren.  They  styled  this  text  "  luce  clarius  '* 
(Victor  Vitensis  do  Persecut.  Vandal.  1.  iii.  c.  1 1,  p.  54).  It  is  quoted  soon  after- 
wards by  the  African  polemics  *' Vigilius  and  Fulgentins." 

"■  In  the  eleventh  and  tA\'e]fth  centuries  the  Bibles  were  corrected  by  Ijinfranc, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  by  Nicolas,  Cardinal  and  Librarian  of  the  Roman 
Church,  **  secundum  orthodoxam  fidem"  (Wetstein,  Prolegom.  p.  84,  8.5).  Sou 
withstanding  these  corrections,  the  passage  is  still  wanting  in  twenty-iive  Latin 
MSS.  (Wetstein  ad  loc.),  the  oldest  and  the  fairest — two  qualities  seldom  united, 
except  in  manuscripts. 

"•  The  art  which  the  Oermans  had  invented  was  applied  in  Italy  to  the  profane 
writers  of  Rome  and  Greece.  The  original  Gi*eek  of  the  New  Testament  wns  pub- 
lished about  the  snme  time  (a.d.  1514,  1516,  1520)  by  the  industry  of  Erasmus 
and  the  munificence  of  Cardinal  Ximenes.  The  Complutensinn  Polyglot  co«t  the 
cardinal  50,000  ducats.  See  Mattaire,  AnnaL  Typograph.  torn.  ii.  p.  2-8,  125- 
133;  and  Wetstein,  Prolegomena,  p.  116-127. 

*"  The  three  witnesses  have  been  established  in  our  Greek  Testaments  by  the 
prudence  of  Erasmus,  the  honest  bigotry  of  the  Complutensian  editors,  the  typo- 
graphical fraud  or  error  of  Robert  Stephens  in  the  placing  a  crotchet,  and  the 
deliberate  falsehood  or  strange  misapprehension  of  Theodore  Beza. 

■  This  controversy  has  continued  to  be  agitated,  but  with  declining  interest,  even 
in  the  more  reh'gious  pait  of  the  community,  and  may  now  he  considered  to  have 
terminated  in  an  almost  general  acqtiiescence  of  the  learned  in  the  conclusions  of 
Porson  in  his  Letters  to  Travis.  See  the  pamphlets  of  the  late  Bishop  of  Salts- 
bury  and  of  Crito  Cantabrigiensis  (Dr.  Turton,  of  Cambridge). — M. 
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The  example  of  fraud  must  excite  suspicion ;  and  the  spe- 
cious itoiracles  by  which  the  African  Catholics  have  defended 
the  truth  and  justice  of  their  cause  may  be  ascribed 
an  m  a  es.  ^.^j^  more  reason  to  their  own  industry  than  to  the 
visible  protection  of  Heaven.  Yet  the  historian  who  views 
this  religious  conflict  with  an  impartial  eye  may  condescend  to 
mention  one  preternatural  event,  which  will  edify  the  devout 
and  surprise  the  incredulous.  Tipasa/"  a  maritime  colony  of 
Mauritania,  sixteen  miles  to  the  east  of  Csesarea,  had  been  dis- 
tinguished in  every  age  by  the  orthodox  zeal  of  its  inhabitants. 
They  had  braved  the  fury  of  the  Donatists;'"  they  resisted  or 
eluded  the  tyranny  of  the  Arians.  The  town  was  deserted  on 
the  approach  of  an  heretical  bishop;  most  of  the  inhabitants 
who  could  procure  ships  passed  over  to  the  coast  of  Spain ; 
and  the  unhappy  remnant,  refusing  all  communion  with  the 
usurper,  still  presumed  to  hold  their  pious  but  illegal  assem- 
blies. Their  disobedience  exasperated  the  cruelty  of  Hunneric. 
A  military  count  was  despatched  from  Carthage  to  Tipasa ;  he 
collected  the  Catholicst  in  the  Forum,  and,  in  the  presence  of 
the  whole  province,  deprived  the  guilty  of  their  right  hands 
and  their  tongues.  But  the  holy  confessors  continued  to  speak 
without  tongues ;  and  this  miracle  is  attested  by  Victor,  an 
African  bishop,  who  published  a  history  of  the  persecution 
within  two  years  after  the  event."*  "  If  any  one,"  says  Victor, 
"  should  doubt  of  the  truth,  let  him  repair  to  Constantinople, 
and  listen  to  the  clear  and  perfect  language  of  Restitutus,  the 
subdeacon,  one  of  these  glorious  sufferers,  who  is  now  lodged 
in  the  palace  of  the  Emperor  Zeno,  and  is  respected  by  the  de- 
vout empress."  At  Constantinople  we  are  astonished  to  find 
a  cool,  a  learned,  and  unexceptionable  witness,  without  interest 
and  without  passion,  -^neas  of  Gaza,  a  Platonic  philosopher, 
has  accurately  described  his  own  observations  on  these  African 

"*  Plin.  Hist.  Natural,  v.  1  ;  Itinerar.  Wesseling,  p.  15 ;  Cellarius,  Geogrnph. 
Antiq.  torn.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  127.  This  Tipasa  (which  must  not  be  confounded  with 
another  in  Numidia)  w^as  a  town  of  some  note,  since  Vespasian  endowed  it  with 
the  right  of  Lntium. 

*"  Optatns  Milevitanus  de  Schism.  Donatist.  I.  ii.  p.  38. 

*"  Victor  Vitensis,  v.  6,  p.  76.     Ruinnit,  p.  48»-487. 

III.— 45 
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sufferers.  "  I  saw  them  myself ;  I  heard  them  speak.  I  dili- 
gently inquired  by  what  means  such  an  articulate  voice  could 
be  formed  without  any  organ  of  speech :  I  used  my  eyes  to 
examine  the  report  of  my  ears.  I  opened  their  mouth,  and 
saw  that  the  whole  tongue  had  been  completely  torn  away  by 
the  roots — ^an  operation  which  the  physicians  generally  suppose 
to  be  mortal."  "*  The  testimony  of  -^neas  of  Gaza  might  be 
confirmed  by  the  superfluous  evidence  of  the  Emperor  Justin- 
ian, in  a  perpetual  edict ;  of  Count  Marcellinus,  in  his  Chron- 
icle of  the  times ;  and  of  Pope  Gregory  the  First,  who  had  re- 
sided at  Constantinople  as  the  minister  of  the  Roman  pontiff.*" 
They  all  lived  within  the  compass  of  a  century ;  and  tliey  all 
appeal  to  their  personal  knowledge  or  the  public  notoriety  for 
the  truth  of  a  miracle  which  was  repeated  in  several  instances, 
displayed  on  the  greatest  theatre  of  the  world,  and  submitted, 
during  a  series  of  years,  to  the  calm  examination  of  the  senses. 
This  supernatural  gift  of  the  African  confessors,  who  spoke 
without  tongues,  will  command  the  assent  of  those,  and  of 
those  only,  who  already  believe  that  their  language  was  pure 
and  orthodox.  But  the  stubborn  mind  of  an  infidel  is  guarded 
by  secret,  incurable  suspicion ;  and  the  Arian  or  Socinian,  who 
has  seriously  rejected  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  will  not  be 
shaken  by  the  most  plausible  evidence  of  an  Athanasian  mir- 
acle." 

*^  ^neas  Gazseos  in  Theophrasto,  in  Biblioth.  Patram,  torn.  viiL  p.  664, 665. 
He  was  a  Christian,  and  composed  this  Dialogue  (the  Theophrastus)  on  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul  and  the  resurrection  of  the  body ;  besides  twenty-five  Epis- 
ties,  still  extant.  See  Cave  (Hist.  Litteraria,  p.  298)  and  Fnbricius  (Biblioth. 
Graec  tom.  i.  p.  422). 

*"  Justinian.  Codex,  1.  i.  tit.  xxvii.  [leg.  1] ;  Marcellin.  in  Chron.  p.  45,  in  The- 
saur.  Temporum  Scaliger ;  Procopius  de  BelL  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  8,  p.  196  [edit.  Par. ; 
tom.  i.  p.  345,  edit.  Bonn] ;  Gregor.  Magnus,  Dialog,  iii.  32.  None  of  these  wit- 
nesses have  specified  the  number  of  the  confessors,  which  is  fixed  at  sixty  in  an 
old  menology  (apud  Ruinart,  p.  486).  Two  of  them  lost  their  speech  by  fornica- 
tion ;  but  the  miracle  is  enhanced  by  the  singular  instance  of  a  boy  who  had  never 
spoken  before  his  tongue  was  cut  out. 

^  TA^  evidence  seems  conclusive  that  the  African  confessors  possessed  the  power 
of  speech  after  their  tongues  had  been  amputated ;  but  Mr.  Twisleton,  in  his  ex- 
haustive monograph.  The  Tongue  not  Essential  to  Speech  (London,  1873),  has 
shown  that  the  fact  need  not  be  regarded  as  miraculous,  and  has  brought  forward 
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The  Vandals  and  the  Ostrogoths  persevered  in  the  profession 
of  Arianism  till  the  final  ruin  of  the  kingdoms  which 
Arianiam       they  had  foundod  in  Africa  and  Italy.     The  barba- 
wbfllrianl     Hans  of  Gaul  submitted  to  the  orthodox  dominion 
of  the  Franks ;  and  Spain  was  restored  to  the  Cath- 
olic Church  by  the  voluntary  conversion  of  the  Visigoths, 

This  salutary  revolution*"  was  hastened  by  the  example  of 
a  royal  martyr,  whom  our  calmer  reason  may  style  an  ungrate- 
ful rebel.  Leovigild,  the  Gothic  monarch  of  Spain, 
martyrdom  of  descrvcd  the  rcspcct  of  his  enemies  and  the  love  of 
in^spaS!  his  subjects ;  the  Catholics  enjoyed  a  free  toleration, 
and  his  Arian  synods  attempted,  without  much  suc- 
cess, to  reconcile  their  scruples  by  abolishing  the  unpopular 
rite  of  a  second  baptism.  His  eldest  son,  Hermenegild,  who 
was  invested  by  his  father  with  the  royal  diadem  and  the  fair 
principality  of  Bsetica,  contracted  an  honorable  and  orthodox 
alliance  with  a  Merovingian  princess,  the  daughter  of  Sigebert, 
King  of  Austrasia,  and  of  the  famous  Brunechild.  The  beau- 
teous Ingundis,  who  was  no  more  than  thirteen  years  of  age, 
was  received,  beloved,  and  persecuted  in  the  Arian  court  of 
Toledo ;  and  her  religious  constancy  was  alternately  assaulted 
with  blandishments  and  violence  by  Goisvintha,  the  Gothic 
Queen,  who  abused  the  double  claim  of  maternal  authority."' 
Incensed  by  her  resistance,  Goisvintha  seized  the  Catholic 
princess  by  her  long  hair,  inhumanly  dashed  her  against  the 
ground,  kicked  her  till  she  was  covered  with  blood,  and  at  last 


'^  See  the  two  general  histoiians  of  Spain,  Mariana  (Hist,  de  Rebus  Hispania:, 
torn.  i.  1.  y.  c.  12-15,  p.  182-194)  and  Ferreras  (French  translation,  tom.  ii.  p.  206- 
247).  Mariana  almost  forgets  that  he  is  a  Jesait,  to  assume  the  style  and  spirit 
of  a  Roman  classic.  Ferreras,  an  industrioos  compiler,  reviews  his  facts  and  rec- 
tifies his  chronology. 

'"  Goisvintha  successively  married  two  kings  of  the  Visigoths :  Athanigild,  to 
whom  she  bore  Brunechild,  the  mother  of  Ingundis ;  and  Leovigild,  whose  two 
sons,  Hermenegild  and  Recared,  were  the  issue  of  a  former  marriage. 


several  well-anthenticated  instances  of  persons  being  able  to  speak  after  their 
tongues  had  been  amputated,  in  which  the  hypothesis  of  a  miracle  is  inadmissible. 
These  cases  are  all  attested  by  credible  eye-witnesses,  and  some  of  them  by  emi- 
nent surgeons  and  scientific  men  of  the  present  day. — S. 
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gave  ordera  that  she  should  be  stripped  and  thrown  into  a  ba- 
sin or  fish-pond."*  Love  and  honor  might  excite  Hermenegild 
to  resent  this  injurious  treatment  of  his  bride ;  and  he  was 
gradually  persuaded  that  Ingundis  suffered  for  the  cause  of 
divine  truth.  Her  tender  complaints,  and  the  weighty  argu- 
ments of  Leander,  Archbishop  of  Seville,  accomplished  his  con- 
version ;  and  the  h^ir  of  the  Gothic  monarchy  was  initiated 
in  the  Nicene  faith  by  the  solemn  rites  of  confirmation.*"  The 
rash  youth,  infiamed  by  zeal,  and  perhaps  by  ambition,  was 
tempted  to  violate  the  duties  of  a  son  and  a  subject ;  and  the 
Catholics  of  Spain,  although  they  could  not  complain  of  per- 
secution, applauded  his  pious  rebellion  against  an  heretical  fa- 
ther. The  civil  war  was  protracted  by  the  long  and  obstinate 
sieges  of  Merida,  Cordova,  and  Seville,  which  had  strenuously 
espoused  the  party  of  Hermenegild.  He  invited  the  orthodox 
barbarians,  the  Suevi  and  the  Franks,  to  the  destruction  of 
his  native  land ;  he  solicited  the  dangerous  aid  of  the  Eouians, 
who  possessed  Africa  and  a  part  of  the  Spanish  coast ;  and  his 
holy  ambassador,  the  Archbishop  Leander,  effectually  negoti- 
ated in  person  with  the  Byzantine  court.  But  the  hopes  of 
the  Catholics  were  crushed  by  the  active  diligence  of  a  mon- 
arch who  commanded  the  troops  and  treasures  of  Spain ;  and 
the  guilty  Hermenegild,  after  his  vain  attempts  to  resist  or  to 
escape,  was  compelled  to  surrender  himself  into  the  hands  of 
an  incensed  father.  Leovigild  was  still  mindful  of  that  sacred 
character ;  and  the  rebel,  despoiled  of  the  regal  ornaments,  was 
still  permitted,  in  a  decent  exile,  to  profess  the  Catholic  relig- 
ion. His  repeated  and  unsuccessful  treasons  at  length  pro- 
voked the  indignation  of  the  Gothic  king ;  and  the  sentence 
of  death,  which  he  pronounced  with  apparent  reluctance,  was 


^^  IracandiiB  farore  saccensA,  adprehensnm  per  comam  capitis  puellam  in  ter- 
ram  conlidit,  et  diu  calcibus  verberatam,  nc  sanguine  cmentatam,  jiissit  exspoliari, 
et  piscinae  immergi. — Greg.  Turon.  1.  v.  c.  89,  in  torn.  ii.  p.  256.  Gregory  is  one 
of  our  best  originals  for  this  portion  of  history. 

*^  Tlie  Catholics,  who  admitted  the  baptism  of  heretics,  repeated  the  rite,  or,  as 
it  was  aftenvards  styled,  the  sacrament,  of  confiiTaation,  to  which  tliey  ascribed 
ronny  mystic  and  mar\'eUoa8  prerogatives,  both  visible  and  invisible.  Pee  Chnr- 
don,  Hist,  des  Sacremens,  torn.  i.  p.  405-552. 
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privately  executed  in  the  tower  of  Seville.*  The  inflexible 
constancy  with  which  he  refused  to  accept  the  Arian  commun- 
ion, as  the  price  of  his  safety,  may  excuse  the  honors  that 
liave  been  paid  to  the  memory  of  St.  Hermenegild.  His  wife 
and  infant  son  were  detained  by  the  Romans  in  ignominious 
captivity;  and  this  domestic  misfortune  tarnished  the  glories 
of  Leovigild,  and  embittered  the  last  moments  of  his  life. 

His  son  and  successor,  Eecared,  the  first  Catholic  king  of 

Spain,  had  imbibed  the  faith  of  his  unfortunate  brother,  which 

,     ,  he  supported  with  more  pnidence  and  success.    In- 

CoQyereloD  of  ,-  ,.  i.i.i  -rfc 

itecared  and  stead  of  revolting  agamst  his  father,  Kecared  pa- 
a'd  sIfcjsB  ^^6^*^'y  expected  the  hour  of  his  death.  Instead  of 
condemning  his  memory,  he  piously  supposed  that 
the  dying  monarch  had  abjured  the  errors  of  Arianism,  and 
recommended  to  his  son  the  conversion  of  the  Gothic  nation. 
To  accomplish  that  salutary  end,  Recared  convened  an  assem- 
bly of  the  Arian  clergy  and  nobles,  declared  himself  a  Catho- 
lic, and  exhorted  them  to  imitate  the  example  of  their  prince. 
The  laborious  interpretation  of  doubtful  texts,  or  the  curious 
pursuit  of  metaphysical  arguments,  would  have  excited  an 
endless  controversy ;  and  the  monarch  discreetly  proposed  to 
his  illiterate  audience  two  substantial  and  visible  arguments — 
the  testimony  of  Earth  and  of  Heaven.  The  ^rth  had  sub- 
mitted to  the  Kicene  synod :  the  Eomans,  the  barbarians,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Spain  unanimously  professed  the  same  or- 
thodox creed;  and  the  Visigoths  resisted,  almost  alone,  the 
consent  of  the  Christian  world.  A  superstitious  age  was  pre- 
pared to  reverence,  as  the  testimony  of  Heaven^  the  preter- 
natural cures  which  were  performed  by  the  skill  or  virtue  of 
the  Catholic  clergy ;  the  baptismal  fonts  of  Osset,  in  Baetica,"* 

^"^  Osset,  or  Julia  Constantia,  was  opposite  to  Seville,  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
Baetis  (Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  iii.  3) ;  and  the  authentic  reference  of  Gregory  of  Tours 
(Hist.  Francor.  1.  vi.  c.  43,  p.  288)  deserves  more  credit  than  the  name  of  Lusita- 
iiia  (de  GloriA  Martyr,  c.  24),  which  has  been  eagerly  embraced  by  the  vain  and 
superstitious  Portuguese  (Ferreras,  Hist.  d*£spagne,  torn.  ii.  p.  166). 


*  At  Tarragona,  according  to  Aschbach,  on  the  authority  of  Joannes  Biclar. 
Chron.  An.  iiL  Mauritii  Imp.    See  Aschbach,  Gescb.  der  Westgothen,  p.  213. — S. 
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which  were  spontaneously  replenished  each  year  on  the  vigil 
of  Easter;"*  and  the  miraculous  shrine  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours, 
which  had  already  converted  the  Suevic  prince  and  people  of 
Galicia."*  The  Catholic  king  encountered  some  diflSculties  on 
this  important  change  of  the  national  religion.  A  conspiracy, 
secretly  fomented  by  the  queen-dowager,  was  formed  against 
his  life;  and  two  counts  excited  a  dangerous  revolt  in  the 
Narbonnese  Gaul.  But  Eecared  disarmed  the  conspiratoi-s, 
defeated  the  rebels,  and  executed  severe  justice,  which  the 
Arians,  in  their  turn,  might  brand  with  the  reproach  of  perse- 
cution. Eight  bishops,  whose  names  betray  their  barbaric  or- 
igin, abjured  their  errors ;  and  all  the  books  of  Arian  theology 
were  reduced  to  ashes,  with  the  house  in  which  they  had  been 
purposely  collected.  The  whole  body  of  the  Visigoths  and 
Suevi  were  allured  or  driven  into  the  pale  of  the  Catholic  com- 
munion. The  faith,  at  least  of  the  rising  generation,  was  fer- 
vent and  sincere ;  and  the  devout  liberality  of  the  barbarians 
enriched  the  churches  and  monasteries  of  Spain.  Seventy 
bishops,  assembled  in  the  Council  of  Toledo,  received  the  sub- 
mission of  their  conquerors ;  and  the  zeal  of  the  Spaniards  im- 
proved the  Nicene  creed  by  declaring  the  procession  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  from  the  Son  as  well  as  from  the  Father — a 
weighty  point  of  doctrine,  which  produced  long  afterwards 
the  schism  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches."'  The  royal 
proselyte  immediately  saluted  and  consulted  Pope  Gregory, 
surnamed  the  Great,  a  learned  and  holy  prelate,  whose  reign 
was  distinguished  by  the  conversion  of  heretics  and  infidels. 
The  ambassadors  of  Recared  respectfully  offered  on  the  thresh- 
old of  the  Vatican  his  rich  presents  of  gold  and  gems ;  they 


'"  This  miracle  was  skilfullj  peiibi*ined.  An  Arinn  king  sealed  the  doors  and 
dug  a  deep  trench  round  the  church  without  being  able  to  intercept  the  Easter 
supply  of  baptismal  water. 

^''Ferreras  (torn.  ii.  p.  168-175,  a.d.  .550)  bos  illustrated  tbo  difficulties  which 
regard  the  time  and  circumstances  of  tbe  conversion  of  the  Sucti.  They  bad  been 
recently  united  by  Leovigild  to  the  Gothic  monarchy  of  Spain. 

^"  This  addition  to  the  Nicene,  or  rather  the  Constantinopolitan,  creed  was  first 
made  in  the  eighth  Council  of  Toledo,  a.d.  G53 ;  but  it  was  expressive  of  the  pop* 
ular  doctrine  (Gerard  Vossius,  torn.  vi.  p.  627,  de  Tribus  Symbolis). 
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accepted,  as  a  lucrative  exchange,  the  hairs  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  a  cross  which  enclosed  a  small  piece  of  the  true  wood, 
and  a  key  that  contained  some  particles  of  iron  which  had  been 
scraped  from  the  chains  of  St.  Peter."* 

The  same  Gregory,  the  spiritual  conqueror  of  Britain,  en- 
couraged the  pious  Theodelinda,  Queen  of  the  Lombards,  to 
Conversion  of  propagate  the  Nicene  faith  among  the  victorious 
oHtei^^*^'^  savages,  whose  recent  Christianity  was  polluted  by 
A.D.  eoo,  etc.  ^]^Q  Arian  heresy.  Her  devout  labors  still  left  room 
for  the  industry  and  success  of  future  missionaries,  and  many 
cities  of  Italy  were  still  disputed  by  hostile  bishops.  But  the 
cause  of  Arianism  was  gradually  suppressed  by  the  weight  of 
truth,  of  interest,  and  of  example ;  and  the  controversy,  which 
Egypt  had  derived  from  the  Platonic  school,  was  terminated, 
after  a  war  of  three  hundred  years,  by  the  final  conversion  of 
the  Lombards  of  Italy."* 

The  first  missionaries  who  preached  the  Gospel  to  the  bar- 
barians appealed  to  the  evidence  of  reason,  and  claimed  the 
Peraecntion  benefit  of  toleration."*  But  no  sooner  had  they  es- 
fn  spafn.^'  tablished  their  spiritual  dominion  than  they  exhort- 
A.D.  012-T12.  Q^  ^i^Q  Christian  kings  to  extirpate,  without  mercy, 
the  remains  of  Roman  or  barbaric  superstition. .  The  successors 
of  Clovis  inflicted  one  hundred  lashes  on  the  peasants  who  re- 
fused to  destroy  their  idols;  the  crime  of  sacrificing  to  the 
demons  was  punished  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws  with  the  heav- 
ier penalties  of  imprisonment  and  confiscation ;  and  even  the 
wise  Alfred  adopted,  as  an  indispensable  duty,  the  extreme 
rigor  of  the  Mosaic  institutions."'    But  the  punishment  and 

^**  See  Gregor.  Mngn.  ].  vii.  Epist.  12G,  apad  Baroniuro,  Annol.  Eccles.  a.d.  599, 
No.  25,  26  p.  ix.  Epist.  122,  torn.  ii.  p.  1031,  edit.  Bened.]. 

**  Paul  Warnefrid  (de  Gestis  Langobard.  I.  iv.  c.  44,  p.  853,  edit.  Grot.)  allows 
that  Arianism  still  prevailed  under  the  reign  of  Rotharis  (a.d.  636-G52).  The 
pious  deacon  does  not  attempt  to  mark  the  precise  era  of  the  national  conversion, 
which  was  accomplished,  however,  before  the  end  of  the  seventh  centurj'. 

^^  Quorum  fidei  et  conversion!  ita  congratuhitus  esse  rex  perhibetur,  ut  nullum 
tamen  cogeret  ad  Christianismum.  .  .  .  Didicerat  enim  a  doctoribus  auctoribnsque 
sun  salmis,  servitium  Christi  voluntarinm  non  coactitinm  esse  debere. — Bedoo 
Hist.  Ecclesiastic.  I.  i.  c.  26,  p.  62,  edit.  Smith. 

*"  See  the  Historians  of  France,  torn.  iv.  p.  114;  and  Wilkins,  Leges  Anglo- 
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the  crime  were  gradually  abolished  among  a  Christian  people ; 
the  theological  disputes  of  the  schools  were  suspended  by  pro- 
pitious ignorance ;  and  the  intolerant  spirit  which  could  find 
neither  idolaters  nor  heretics  was  reduced  to  the  persecution  of 
the  Jews.  That  exiled  nation  had  founded  some  synagogues 
in  the  cities  of  Gaul ;  but  Spain,  since  the  time  of  Hadrian, 
was  filled  with  their  numerous  colonies."'  The  wealth  which 
they  accumulated  by  trade  and  the  management  of  the  finances 
invited  the  pious  avarice  of  their  masters ;  and  they  might  be 
oppressed  without  danger,  as  they  had  lost  the  use,  and  even 
the  remembrance,  of  arms.  Sisebut,  a  Gothic  king  who  reign- 
ed in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  proceeded  at  once 
to  the  last  extremes  of  persecution."*  Ninety  thousand  Jews 
were  compelled  to  receive  the  sacrament  of  baptism ;  the  fort- 
unes of  the  obstinate  infidels  were  confiscated,  their  bodies 
were  tortured,  and  it  seems  doubtful  whether  they  were  per- 
mitted to  abandon  their  native  country.  The  excessive  zeal 
of  the  Catholic  king  was  moderated  even  by  the  clergy  of 
Spain,  who  solemnly  pronounced  an  inconsistent  sentence — 
that  the  sacraments  should  not  be  forcibly  imposed ;  but  that 
the  Jews  who  had  been  baptized  should  be  constrained,  for  the 
honor  of  the  Church,  to  persevere  in  the  external  practice  of 
a  religion  which  they  disbelieved  and  detested.  Their  fre- 
quent relapses  provoked  one  of  the  successors  of  Sisebut  to 
banish  the  whole  nation  from  his  dominions ;  and  a  council  of 
Toledo  published  a  decree  that  every  Gothic  king  should  swear 
to  maintain  this  salutary  edict.  But  the  tyrants  were  unwill- 
ing to  dismiss  the  victims  whom  they  delighted  to  torture,  or 

SaxoDics,  p.  11,  31.  ^'  Siqais  sacrificiuin  immolaverit  pneter  Deo  soli  morte  ino> 
riatur." 

^^  The  Jews  pretend  that  they  were  introduced  into  Spain  by  the  fleets  of  Sol- 
omon and  the  arms  of  Nebuchadnezzar ;  that  Hadrian  transported  forty  thousand 
families  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  and  ten  thousand  of  the  tnbe  of  Benjamin,  etc 
Basnage,  Hist,  des  Juifs,  torn.  vii.  ch.  9,  p.  240-256. 

^^  Isidore,  at  that  time  Archbishop  of  Seville,  mentions,  disapproves,  and  con* 
gratulates  the  zeal  of  Sisebut  (Chron.  Goth.  p.  728  [edit.  Grot]).  Baronius  (a.d. 
614,  No.  41)  assigns  the  namber  on  the  evidence  of  Almoin  (1-  iv.  c.  22) ;  bat  the 
evidence  is  weak,  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  reiify  the  quotation  (lIi<(torians  of 
France,  torn.  iii.  p.  127). 
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to  deprive  themselves  of  the  industrious  slaves  over  whom 
thej  might  exercise  a  lucrative  oppression.  The  Jews  still 
continued  in  Spain,  under  the  weight  of  the  civil  and  ecclesi 
astical  laws,  which  in  the  same  country  have  been  faithfully 
transcribed  in  the  Code  of  the  Inquisition.  The  Gothic  kings 
and  bishops  at  length  discovered  that  injuries  will  produce 
hatred,  and  that  hatred  will  find  the  opportunity  of  revenge. 
A  nation,  the  secret  or  professed  enemies  of  Christianity, 
still  multiplied  in  servitude  and  distress;  and  the  intrigues 
of  the  Jews  promoted  the  rapid  success  of  the  Arabian  con- 
querors."* 

As  soon  as  the  barbarians  withdrew  their  powerful  support, 
the  unpopular  heresy  of  Arius  sank  into  contempt  and  obliv- 
^     ,  ,        ion.     But  the  Greeks  still  retained  their  subtle  and 

Cooclusiou. 

loquacious  disposition :  the  establishment  of  an  ob- 
scure doctrine  suggested  new  questions  and  new  disputes ;  and 
it  was  always  in  the  power  of  an  ambitious  prelate  or  a  fa- 
natic monk  to  violate  the  peace  of  the  Church,  and  perhaps  of 
the  empire.  The  historian  of  the  empire  may  overlook  those 
disputes  which  were  confined  to  the  obscurity  of  schools  and 
synods.  The  Manichseans,  who  labored  to  reconcile  the  relig 
ions  of  Christ  and  of  Zoroaster,  had  secretly  introduced  them  • 
selves  into  the  provinces.  But  these  foreign  sectaries  were  in- 
volved in  the  common  disgrace  of  the  Gnostics,  and  the  im- 
perial laws  were  executed  by  the  public  hatred.  The  rational 
opinions  of  the  Pelagians  were  propagated  from  Britain  to 
■Rome,  Africa,  and  Palestine,  and  silently  expired  in  a  super- 
stitious age.  But  the  East  was  distracted  by  the  Nestorian  and 
Eutychian  controversies,  which  attempted  to  explain  the  mys- 
tery of  the  incarnation,  and  hastened  the  ruin  of  Christianity 
in  her  native  land.  These  controversies  were  first  agitated 
under  the  reign  of  the  younger  Theodosius ;  but  their  impor- 

**®  Basnage  (torn.  viii.  ch.  13,  p.  388-400)  faithfully  represents  the  state  of  tho 
Jews.  Bat  he  might  have  added,  from  the  canons  of  the  Spanish  councils  and  the 
laws  of  the  Visigoths,  many  curioas  circnrostances  essential  to  his  subject,  though 
they  are  foreign  to  mine.* 


*  Crmpnre  Milroan,  Hist,  of  Jews,  iii.  256,  200. — M. 
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taut  consequences  extend  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  present 
volume.  The  metaphysical  chain  of  argument,  the  contests  of 
ecclesiastical  ambition,  and  their  political  influence  on  the  de- 
cline of  the  Byzantine  empire,  may  afford  an  interesting  and 
instructive  series  of  history,  from  the  general  councils  of 
Ephesus  and  Chalcedon  to  the  conquest  of  the  East  by  the 
successors  of  Mahomet. 


END  OF  VOL.  m* 
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